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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  present  in  convenient  and 
accessible  form  what  has  been  done  best  in  the  English 
drama  from  the  time  of  Goldsmith  to  the  present.  For  this 
purpose  six  plays,  all  of  which  still  retain  a  place  on  the  stage, 
have  been  selected,  and,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  book 
might  be  increased,  a  number  of  notes  have  been  added. 

The  texts  are  given  complete,  including  dedications, 
prefaces,  prologues,  and  epilogues.  Only  one  expurgation 
has  been  made  and  that  is  indicated  in  its  proper  place. 

For  Goldsmith  I  have  used  the  biographies  by  Prior, 
Irving,  Forster,  Black,  and  Dobson ;  for  Sheridan  those  by 
Watkins,  Moore,  Sigmund,  an  Octogenarian,  Mrs,  Oliphant, 
Sanders,  and  Rae,  Of  Knowles  no  life  has  been  written 
except  that  by  his  son,  Richard  Brinsley  Knowles,  which 
was  printed  privately  and  limited  to  twenty-five  copies. 
To  it  I  have  not  had  access.  The  only  biography  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton  is  by  his  son,  Edward  Robert  Bulwer-Lytton.  It 
comes  down  however  only  to  the  year  1831,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  cover  the  period  of  his  dramatic  author- 
ship. Livy  and  fJionysius  of  Halicarnassus  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  Virginius,  and  Le  Clerc,  Voltaire,  Anquetil, 
Petitot,  Martin,  Duruy,  Guizot,  and  Kitchin  for  Richelieu. 

A  number  of  annotated  editions  of  the  plays  have  been 
consulted,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  bibli- 
ography on  page  xix.    This  bibliography,  which  for  conven- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


When  Shakespeare  died  in  1616  the  English  drama  was 
already  in  its  decline,  lien  Jonson  had  written  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour,  Sejaiius,  Volpone  the  Fox,  Epicene,  and  The 
Alchemist  J  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  writlen  Philaster  and 
The  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  their  literary  partnership  had  been 
ended  by  the  death  of  Beaumont;  Webster  had  written  The 
White  Devil  and  perhaps  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  During  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  Massinger  wrote  his  Nevi  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts  and  The  Duke  of  Milan,  Ford  his  Perkin 
Warheck  and  The  Broken  Heart,  a  number  of  minor  play- 
wrights ran  their  course,  and  the  great  age  of  English  dramatic 
literature  came  to  an  end.  In  1642,  through  Puritan  influence, 
the  theaters  were  closed,  and  the  drama  lay  dormant  until  the 
Restoration. 

When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne  in  1660  the  drama  re- 
vived, but  it  was  not  the  same  drama.  Women  appeared  on 
the  Stage  for  the  first  time  ;  a  larger  variety  of  movable  scenery 
was  used;  and  the  French  influence  came  to  be  largely  felt. 
The  stage  partook  of  the  character  of  the  court  and  the  people, 
and  immorality  and  indecency  came  to  be  its  chief  characteris- 
tics.    In  all  of  this  the   reaction  against  Puritanism  is  to  be 


Dryden  (1631-1700),  more  a  satirist  than  a  dramatist,  wrote 
both  tragedies  and  comedies,  but  in  none  of  his  twenty-tive  or 
thirty  plays  did  he  attain  the  highest  excellence.  In  his  first 
efforts  in  tragedy  he  followed  the  Earl   of  Orrery  in  what  is 
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X  INTRODUCTION. 

known  as  the  heroic  drama,  a  species  of  tragedy  written  in  rim- 
ing verse  and  abounding  in  high-flown  sentiment.  Under  ihis 
inspiration  he  wrote  The  Indian  Qusen''^  (1664),  The  Indian 
E'lipcror  (1665),  and  The  Conquest  of  Grenada  (1670).  It  was 
in  the  year  1671  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  produced  his 
famous  comedy  of  The  Rehearsal,  satirizing  the  heroic  riming 
plays  and  holding  Dryden  up  to  ridicule  under  the  character  of 
Bayes.  This  play  proved  fatal  to  the  heroic  tragedy,  and 
thenceforth  Dryden  passed  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  Shakespeare.  His  later  plays  are  AH  for  Love^  ("678),  The 
Spanish  Friar  (1681),  and  Don  Seiastiatt  (1690).  The  Rival 
Queens  (1677)  by  the  unfortunate  Nathaniel  Lee  is  in  a  way  an 
excellent  tragedy  and  his  Theodosius  (i63o)  and  Lucitis  Junius 
Brutus  (i68r),  though  extravagant,  have  some  merit.  Thomas 
Otway  produced  two  powerful  tragedies  full  of  intense  passion 
in  The  Orphan  {\f&o)  ■A.'oA  Venice  Preserved  i\(&i),\}a&i[\?,toi 
which  is  especially  revolting  in  theme.  Southerne's  Fatal  Mar- 
riage (1694)  and  Oroonoka  (iiSgC)  appeal  strongly  to  Jhe  feel- 
ings.   They  remained  long  popular. 

A  new  school  of  comedy,  the  comedy  of  manners,  abounding 
in  wit,  indecency,  and  immorality,  arose,  with  Wycherley,  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar  as  its  chief  representatives, 
and  having  Jeremy  Collier  as  its  chief  opponent.  Wycherley 
is  represented  by  The  Country  Wife  (1673?)  and  The  Plain 
Dealer  (1674);  Congreve,  by  The  Old  Bachelor  (1693),  The 
Double  Dealer  (1693),  Love  for  Love  (1695),  and  The  Way 
of  the  World  {lyoo)  ;  Vanbnigh,  by  The  Relapse  (1697)  and 
The  Provoked  Wife  (1697)  ;  Farquhar,  by  The  Constant  Cou- 
ple (1699),  The  Recruiting  Officer  (1706),  and  The  Beaux' 
_  Stratagem  (1707)-  But  this  atmosphere  reeks  with  filth  and 
"■^indecency  and  our  nostrils  gladly  turn  from  it.  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  before  the  end  of  the  century  a  voice  raised  in  behalf  of 
purity  and  morality.  It  was  in  1698  that  Jeremy  Collier  pub- 
lisiied  his  Short  View  of  the  Iiniiiorality  and  Profaneness  of 
the  English  Stage,  which  did  so  much  to  purify  tlie  moral  lone 
of  the  drama. 
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INTRODUCTION.  xi 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  English  drama  from  Shakes- 
peare to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Let  us  now  look 
a  little  more  closely  at  the  succeeding  drama. 

Nicholas  Rowe  marks  the  transition  to  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne.  He  was  born  in  1673  ;  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple ;  turned  his  attention  to  literature ;  became  poet-!aureate 
upon  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  I.  in  1714;  and  died  in 
His  literary  work  consists  of  an  edition  o£  Shakespeare,  a  t 
lafion  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia^  and  a  number  of  plays.  His  Fair 
Penitent  (1703),  a  tragedy  in  imitation  of  Masainger's  Fatai 
Do-wry^  remained  long  on  the  stage.  He  achieved  his  greatest 
success,  however,  in  Jane  Shore  ([714),  a  tragedy  which  pot 
trays  the  repentance,  suffering,  and  death  of  the  woman  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  was  written  professedly  under  the  influence 
of  Shakespeare,  and  though  somewhat  stilted,  exhibits  consid- 
erable grace  of  diction.  Alicia's  furious  tirade  on  Hastings, 
"On  eagle's  wings  my  rage  shall  urge  her  flight. 

And  hurl  thee  hKullong  from  thy  topmost  height ; 

Then,  like  thy  fate,  superior  will  I  kI, 

And  view  thee  fall'n  and  grov'ling  at  my  feet ; 

See  thy  last  breath  with  indignation  go, 

And  tread  thee  sinting  to  the  shades  below," 

distantly  recalls  C  ami  He's  famous 

"  Rome,  I'unique  objet  de  mon  ressenliment !  " 

but  her  madness  is  far  from  the  madness  of  Gretchen  or 
Ophelia.     The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  penitent  crying  for  for- 
giveness and  dying  of  h  1  I       o      h 
to  pity ;   but  the  interes      f    h     pi  j  f       'y 
tained,  and  we  feel  that              h      h                  d     I  f 
his  subject. 

The  tragedy  of  this  pe     d  wh   h      b       k     w         I     ra 
is  Addison's  Cato.     Add  by  1  m  d 

by  training  a  scholar.     H      p  f  Bl     h 

and  his  celebrated  Specta       p  p       h  d    1      dy    pp       d  wh 
Cato  in  1713  took  Lond  d    h     E  gl   h  w    1 1  b} 

"  Cato  was  not  so  much  t!  d        f  R  h     d 

is  of  Britain  in  ours,"  wrote  Alexander  Pope.     In  this  play  the 
influence  of  the  French  classical  school  is  clearly  seen.    The 
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liagecly  is  as  cold  and  unbending  as  the  philosophy  of  its  hero  ; 
the  unities  are  strictly  pbserved;  and  no  admixture  of  comedy 
is  allowed,  A  stateliness  of  language  is  attempted  throughout, 
but  lines  like 


will  attest  tiiat  the  poet  did  not  always  rise  above  the  flat  and 
prosaic.  The  delineation  of  character  is  not  well  done ;  Fortius 
and  Marcus,  or  Lucia  and  Marcia,  might  exchange  parts  by 
simply  exchanging  names.  The  stoic  philosopher  plavs  well  his 
part,  but  after  he  has  thrown  himself  upon  h  d  w   beg  n 

to  fear  that  he  is  going  to   send  for   War       k  w  a 

Christian  can  die.     The  tragedy  upon  the  wh  w      hy 

attempt  and  deserves  all  the  consideration  but 

the   English  mind    has    never  taken  to  th  hool 

and  Cato  has  gone  ihe  way  of  every  attemp  d  s 

now  known  principally  by  a  number  of  quo  e 

passed  into  everyday  use  and  by  the  celeb  d  so  q  of 
Cato  beginning, 

"It  must  be  so;  — Plato,  thou  reasonest  w 

Two  writers  more  famous  in  another  field  h  n 

in  the  drama  followed    Rowe  and   Addison      Ed  g, 

author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  produced  in  h    Kev  n  e, 

3  tragedy  after  the  order  of  Othello,  the  lago  of  which,  Zanga 
a  Moor,  wreaks  vengeance  for  a  blow  on  the  cheek  which  he 
had  received  six  years  before.  Leonora  stabs  herself;  Zanga 
exults  over  his  victory  ;  and  Alonio  gives  himself  the  Eatalbiow. 
James  Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons,  wrote  among  other 
tragedies  of  litde  value  the  unsuccessful  Sophonisba  (1730), 
concerning  which  the  story  goes  that  the  absurdly  flat  Imei" 

"  O  Sophonisba,  Sophonisba,  O !  " 
lent  itself  so  temptingly  to  parody  that 

"O  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  OI" 

went  the  round  of  the  town  and  the  play  was  killed. 

Comedy  was  carried  on  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  by 
Susanna  Centlivre  and  CoUey  Cibber.  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Busy- 
Body  (1709),  The  Wonder  ((714),  and  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife  (171S)  were  all  popular  acting  plays  Htlle  influenced  by 
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the  movement  toward  morality.  Cibber  was  theatrical  man- 
ager, actor,  and  playwright.  He  was  made  poet-laureate  in  1730 
and  hero  of  The  Dunciad  in  1742.  His  plays  were  successful 
in  their  time  but  are  now  forgotten. 

Richard  Sleek  must  be  mentioned  here  because  of  his  influ- 
ence on  English  comedy.  He  wrote  with  a  pronounced  moral 
purpose,  and  his  Lying  Lover  (1703)  and  Tender  Husband 
(1705)  showed  a  decided  improvement  in  point  of  decency. 
With  The  Conscious  Lovers  in  1722  the  change  was  fully  estab- 
lished and  Steele  became  the  founder  of  genteel  or  sentimental 
comedy,  a  perverted  type  from  which  the  English  stage  was  not 
to  recover  till  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  The  influ- 
ence of  Collier  in  reforming  the  morals  of  the  stage  has  already 
been  noted  ;  so  far  his  influence  was  good ;  but  with  Steele  and 
his  followers  the  movement  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
with  the  immorality  perished  also  the  higher  art  instincts  of  the 
stage.  Sentiment  took  the  place  of  wit  and  humor,  and  affecta- 
tion and  artificiality  took  the  place  of  nature.  The  stage  ceased 
to  reflect  the  manners  of  real  life  and  the  plays  developed  into 
"  do-tne-good,  laclt-a-daisical,  whining,  make-believe  comedies."  ' 

The  Beggar's  Opera  (1728)  is  typical  of  another  kind  of  the- 
atrical performance.  It  consists  of  dialogue  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  songs.  The  success  of  the  piece  was  almost  un- 
paralleled, and  favorite  songs  from  it  were  in  every  one's  mouth. 
The  author  of  this  play  was  John  Gay  and  the  manager  under 
whom  it  was  produced  was  Rich ;  so  the  phrase  ran  that  the  , 
piece  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay. 

Tragedy  was  represented  in  the  middle  of  the  century  by 
Samuel  Johnson,  Edward  Moore,  and  John  Home.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  left  no  kind  of  writing  untouched  and  touched  nothing 
that  he  especially  adorned,  produced  his  Irene  in  1749.  It 
is  now  remembered  because  of  its  author.  Moore's  Gamester 
(1753)  is  a  didactic  tragedy  directed  against  the  "pernicious 
vice  of  gaming."  It  met  with  but  limited  success-  The  third 
tragedy  of  this  group  is  Home's  Douglas  (1756),  which  achieved 
great  popularity,  especially  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  known  prin- 
cipally by  the  hero's  declaration  of  himself  beginning, 

1  Hiililt,  Bn^isk  Comic  Writers,  Lecture  IV. 
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"  My  name  i?  Nerval :  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks." 

David  Garrick  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  at  this  time 
both  as  an  actor  by  his  return  to  nature  and  as  a  manager  by 
his  frequent  production  of  Shakespeare. 

The  sentimental  type  of  comedy  continued  to  prevail  during 
(lie  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chief  representa- 
tives being  Colman,  Cumberland,  Murphy,  and  Kelley.  The 
farce  had  also  come  to  be  an  established  form  and  was  culti- 
vated by  Garrick  and  Foote  in  their  double  capac  i    of  author 

With  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  comedy  was  dest    ed  lo  have 

a  temporary  revival      They  left  aside  th-' c^ntel  or  se  t  nental 

dy      d  d         h    d  I  cter  anl  the 

1  1    fm 

C  !d        h  b  P  II      I    1    d         7  8      He  gradu- 

d       UbI       hghfhhhh        fle  law,  and  at 

1  ddd  IbhdLedn.     He  wan- 

dd  hC  plj^hfl  d  getting  that 

p  h    1    h      f  d  d  1    good  purpose. 

g       L      1      h  h      gh  h    d    dg  ry  of  apothe- 

1      1   p         ph  and  literary 

d  1  Id    greaterschool. 

o  severely  on  him  and  he  became  the 

one  author  who  has  produced  in  our  tongue  works  eminently 

successful  in  the  three  great  branches  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  the 

drama.     Imprudence,  simplicity,  and  charity  marked  his  life, 

and  the  tears  of  the  great  and  the  humble  fell  alike  on  his  grave 

as  he  was  laid  to  sleep  in  the  Temple  burying- ground. 

Goldsmith's  comedies  abound  in  humor  and  hearty  fun  and  are 
characterized  by  elegance  and  ease.  There  is  a  never-ending 
freshness  and  charm  about  them  which,  in  spite  of  gross  im- 
probabilities of  plot,  make  them  a  source  of  unfailing  delight. 
The  delineation  of  character  is  excellent  and  the  purity  of  tone 
shows  that  decency  is  not  incompatible  with  the  drama  of  life 
and  manners.  The  Good-Natured  Man  was  produced  in  \-](& 
and  contrary  to  the  doleful  anticipations  of  actors  and  manage- 
ment met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  sentimentalists, 
however,   were  greatly  shocked   at   the   performance   and   the 
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bailiff  scene  was  considered  so  ■'  low  "  that  it  had  to  be  omitted 
after  the  first  represents iion.i  S/ie  Strops  to  Conquer  (1773)  is 
without  a  trace  of  sentimentality  and  contains  a  well-directed 
blow  at  those  who  called  his  former  play  "low."  It  was  pro- 
duced under  the  greatest  misgiving's;  yet  it  achieved  decided 
success  from  the  very  first.  Hunior,  vivacity,  and  good  sense 
had  prevailed, 

Sheridan  was  also  a  son  of  Ireland.  Born  of  good  family, 
he  blazed  into  splendor  and  dazzled  his  nation.  His  wit  and 
brilliancy  unlocked  all  doors  to  him.  In  the  face  of  a  host  of 
wealthy  and  titled  suitors  he  bore  off  and  married  the  beautiful 
singer  of  Hath.  He  threw  the  world  into  laughter  by  his  de- 
lightful comedies  before  he  was  twenty-six.  Before  he  was 
thirty  he  was  sent  to  Parliament,  where  his  oratory  made  him 
the  peer  of  Burke  and  Pitt.  Society  bowed  at  his  feet  and 
honor  and  fame  were  his.  Always  improvident  and  extravagant, 
he  finally  fell  into  embarrassment  and  ruin.  Death  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  misery,  and  princes  and  nobles  followed  him  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Sheridan's  comedies  followed  immediately  upon  those  of 
Goldsmith,  The  Rivals  being  presented  in  1775  and  The  School 
for  Scaitdal  in  1 777,  and  they  partake  of  the  same  spirit  which 
pervades  those  of  the  poet.  They  make  up  in  wit  what  they 
lack  in  originality  and  plot.  Sheridan's  brilliancy  sparkles 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  wit  flashes  upon  wit ;  and  thrust  parries 
thrust.  Mrs.  IVlalaprop's  "  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  "  aod 
the  situations  and  satire  in  The  School  for  Scandal  never  fail. 
Besides  these  two  masterpieces  Sheridan  produced  several  other 
plays,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Dnettna  {ijyi),a, 
comic  opera,  and  The  Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed  {iTjij),  a 
piece  after  the  manner  of  The  Rehearsal.  The  songs  of  the 
opera  were  excellently  adapted  for  their  purpose  and  with  the 
music  of  the  author's  father-in-law,  Mr.  Linley,  the  play  attained 
success  as  great  as  that  of  Gay's  better-remembered  production. 
With  Sheridan  passed  away  tl:e  last  great  representative  of  the 
comedy  of  life  and  manjiers. 

1  This  scene  (in  Act  111.)  wa?,  however,  imtitcij  in  the  first  edition  and 
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The  story  of  the  drama  in  the  present  century  is  quickly  told. 
Very  httle  has  been  produced  that  combines  high  literary  merit 
with  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  acting  play.  A  num- 
ber of  meo  of  genius  have  written  dramas  but  very  few  of  these 
have  had  more  than  temporary  success  on  the  stage.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  pieces  which  have  proved  stage  favorites  have 
been  written  in  most  cases  by  men  not  possessed  of  any  marked 
literary  ability.  The  divorce  between  literature  and  the  stage 
seems  nearly  complete. 

Walter  Savage  Lander's  gloomy  tragedy  of  Count  Julian 
(i8iz)  is  a  magnificent  poem  but  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  rep- 
resentation. Coleridge's  Remorse  {1813)  and  Zapolya  (1817) 
are  stage  failures,  and  most  people  do  not  even  know  that  Wai- 
ter Scott  ever  wrote  a  tragedy.  Byron's  Marino  Falicro  (1^20) 
and  Sardanapalus  (1821)  are  forgotten.  His  Afanjreti  (iSi 7) 
is  a  mighty  creation  of  (he  intellect  and  his  Cain  (1821)  a 
valuable  philosophical  study,  but  neither  was  ever  intended  for 
the  stage.  Shelley's  Ceria  ([819)  combines  great  poetic  beauty 
with  great  dramatic  power,  but  the  theme  is  in  itself  so  revolt- 
ing that  the  piece  is  not  available  for  representation.  His  Pro- 
nietheus  Unbound  (1820)  is  an  excellent  closet  drama  of  the 
lyric  type. 

About  this  time  appeared  Knoivles'  tragedy  of  Virginius 
(1820).  Sheridan  Knowles,  a  relative  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  began  his  career  as  sol- 
dier, teacher,  and  actor.  Virginitts  attracted  the  notice  of  Mac- 
ready  and  Knowles  became  at  once  popular.  A  number  of 
plays  followed,  in  some  of  which  the  author  himself  engaged 
as  actor.  In  later  life  he  abandoned  the  stage  and  entered  the 
pulpit.  Knowles  was  no  poet,  but  he  deserves  our  thanks  for 
his  honest  efforts  to  elevate  the  stage.  Virginius\5  a  tragedy 
in  which  the  situations  are  well  chosen  and  which  appeals 
powerfully  to  the  sympathy,  but  the  blank  verse  in  which  it  is 
written  is  wretched.  The  theme  is  the  old  Roman  story  of 
the  father  who  slays  his  daughter  to  save  her  honor.  His 
William  Tell  is  overshadowed  by  Schiller's  play  on  the  same 
subject.  Tke  Hunchback  (1832)  and  Tke  Love-Chase  (1837) 
among  his  other  plays  deserve  mention. 

Joanna  Baillic,   the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scotl,   published  a 
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series  of  plays  on   the   stronger   passions   of  the  mind,  and  a 
number  of  others,  both  tragedies  and  comedies.     Mary  Russell 
Mitford's  tragedy  of  Rienzi  (!8z8)  is  still  kept  in  remembrance 
by  that  impassioned  bit  of  eloquence  beginning, 
"  I  come  not  here  to  talk.    Ye  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom  "  — 

lines  dear  to  every  schoolboy  orator's  heart.  Douglas  Jerrold's 
Black-Eyed  Susan,  put  on  the  stage  in  1829,  was  acted  four 
hundred  times  during  that  year.  Talfourd's  Ion  privately  printed 
in  1835  and  produced  by  Macready  at  Covent  Garden  in  1836, 
is  a  charming  dramatic  poem,  if  such  a  description  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  frigid  classical  tragedy  which  falls  short  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  this  type. 

Two  of  the  most  successful  dramas  of  the  century  have  been 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  (1838)  and  Richelieu  (1839).  Their  au- 
thor, Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  novelist,  poet,  dramatist,  politi- 
eian,  and  orator,  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  returned  to 
Parliament,  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
made  colonial  secretary,  and  raised  io  the  peerage.  He  is  best 
known  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  having  puUislied  in  all  more  than 
twenty  novels.  The  Lady  of  Lyons  was  produced  anonymously 
after  Bulwer's  first  play  had  tailed,  and  his  name  was  not  an- 
nounced until  the  play  had  established  itself  in  public  favor  on 
its  own  merits.  The  language  inclines  to  the  bombastic  and 
the  plot  is  extravagantly  improbable.  Richelieu  contains  ;  ame 
good  work  and  makes  a  fine  spectacle  on  the  stage,  but  it  is 
unequal  and  lacking  in  continuous  interest.  The  plot  is  patched 
up  out  of  historical  events  extending  over  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  and  crowded  into  one  great  conspiracy  reqmrmg  only 
four  days  for  its  development.  Money  (1840),  a  comedy  by  the 
same  author,  is  also  still  seen  on  the  stage. 

In  later  times  iirowning,  Swinburne,  and  Tennyson  have  all 
written  dramas,  but  either  because  they  are  lacking  in  drimatic 
power  or  l)ecause  the  poetic  drama  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  audiences  want  sometliing  different,  the  poets  are  left 
aside  and  people  go  to  hear  the  productions  of  such  authors  as 
T.  W.  Robertson,  Tom  Taylor,  Dion  Boucicault,  and  W.  S.  . 
GUbert. 
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A  COMEDY. 


V  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
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TO   SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

Dear  Sir, — 

By  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  compliment  you  as  myself.  It  may  do  me  some 
honour  to  inform  the  public,  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in. 
intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also 
to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a  charac- 
ter, without  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety. 

I  have,  particularly,  reason  to  thank  you  for  your  partiality 
to  this  performance.  The  undertaking  a  comedy,  not  merely 
sentimental,'  was  very  dangerous ;  and  Mr.  Colman,'  who  saw 
this  piece  in  its  various  stages,  always  thought  it  so.'  However, 
I  ventured  to  trust  it  to  the  public;  and,  thougli  ii  was  necessa- 
rily delayed  till  late  in  the  season,'  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful. 

Your  most  sincere  friend 
And  admirer, 

Olivek  Goldsmith. 

1  5e«  the  Prologue  and  the  accompanying  note  on  Eentimental  comedy. 

"  Manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theater,  where  the  play  was  first  produced. 

B  ^*  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy  in  reheusal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which 
the  manager  predicts  ill  success.  I  hope  he  will  be  mistaken.  I  think  it 
deserves  a  very  kind  reception."  —  JOHNSON  to  Wliite,  Match  4,  IJ73. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSON/E. 

[As  ORIGINALLY  ACTED  AT  COVENT  GARDEN   IN    I773'] 

MEN. 

Sir  Charles  Marlow      .     .     .  Mr.  Gardner. 

Young  Marlow  (his  Son)      .     .  Mr.  Lewes. 

Hardcastle Mr.  Shuter. 

Hastings Mr.  Dubellamy. 

Tony  Lumpkin Mr.  Ql'ICK. 

DiGGORv       Mr.  Saunders. 

WOMEN, 

Mrs,  Hardcastle Mrs.  Green. 

Miss  Hardcastle Mrs.  Bulkley. 

Miss  Neville      Mhs.  Kniveton, 

Maid Miss  Willems. 

Landlords,  Servants,  Sr'c.,  ^c. 
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£«fer  Mr.  Woodward,'  dressed  m  black,  and  holding  a  Hand- 
kerchief to  his  Eyes. 
Excuse  me,  sirs,  I  pray  —  I  can't  yet  speak  — 
I'm  crying  now  —  and  have  been  all  the  week. 
'Tis  not  alone  this  tnouming  suit,  good  masters ; 
Vve  that  within^ — for  which  there  are  no  plasters! 
Pray,  would  you  know  the  reason  why  I'm  cryingf 
The  Comic  Muse,  long  sick,  is  now  a-dying! 
And  if  she  goes,  my  tears  will  never  stop ; 
For  as  a  player,  I  can't  squeeze  out  one  drop ; 
I  am  undone,  that's  all  —  shall  lose  my  bread  — 
I'd  rather  —  but  that's  nothing  —  lose  my  head. 
When  the  sweet  maid  is  laid  upon  the  bier, 
Shuter'  and  I  shall  be  chief  mourners  here. 
To  her  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed, 
Who  deals  in  senti  mentals,*  will  succeed ! 
Poor  Ned  and  1  are  dead  to  all  intents  ; 
We  can  as  soon  speak  Greek  as  sentiments! 
Both  nervous  grown,  to  keep  our  spirits  up. 
We  now  and  then  take  down  a  hearty  cup. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  ~     If  Comedy  forsake  us ! 
They'll  turn  us  out,  and  no  one  else  will  take  us, 

1  Woodward  was  one  of  the  Covent  Garden  actors.     He  played  the  rSie  of 
Lofly  in  Tht  Giiiid~Nalurcd  Man. 

2  A  paroify  on  Hamlet,  I.,  ii.,  ^^  and  85. 

=  Ned  Shtiter,  the  actor  who  played  the  rSle  of  Hatdcastle  in  this  play  and 
of  Croaker  in    The  Gosd-Natured  Man. 

decisive  blow.     See  the  Dedication  and  the  fourth  Epilogue,  and  compare  tlie 
second  Prologue  to  The  Rivals.    See  also  Introduction  and  Appendix. 
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But  why  can't  I  lie  moral? —     Let  me  try  — 
My  heart  thus  pressing  —  fix'd  my  face  and  eye  — 
With  a  sententious  look,  that  nothing  means 
(Faces  are  blocks,  in  sentimental  scenes), 
Thws  I  begin—    Alt  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
Pleasure  seems  sweet,  but  proves  a  glass  of  bitters. 
WheH  ignorance  enters,  folly  is  at  hand; 
Learning  is  better  far  than  house  and  land. 
Let  not  your  mrtue  trip,  who  trips  may  stumble. 
And  virtue  is  not  virtue,  if  she  tumble. 

1  give  it  up — morals  won't  do  for  me; 
To  make  you  laugh,  I  must  play  tragedl^_ 
One  hope  remains  —  hearing  the  maid  was  ill, 
A  doctor  i  comes  this  night  to  show  his  skill. 
To  cheer  her  heart,  and  give  your  muscles  motion, 
He  in  five  draughts  prepar'd,  presents  a  potion ; 
A  kind  of  magic  charm  —  for  be  assur'd, 
If  you  will  swallow  it,  the  maid  is  cnr'd. 
But  desperate  the  doctor,  and  her  case  is. 
If  you  reject  the  dose,  and  make  wry  faces ! 
This  truth  he  boasts,  will  boast  it  while  he  lives. 
No  poisonous  drugs  are  mix'd  in  what  he  gives. 
Should  he  succeed,  you  '!1  give  him  his  degree; 
If  not,  within  he  will  receive  no  fee ! 
The  College,  jo«,  must  his  pretentions  back, 
Pronounce  him  regular,  or  dub  him  quack. 
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THE   MISTAKES    OF   A   NIGHT.' 


Scene  I.  —  A  Chamber  in  an  old-fashioned  House. 
E?tter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Mr.   Hakdcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  very  particu- 
lar. Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country,  but  ourselves,  that 
does  not  take  a  trip  to  town  now  and  then,  to  rub  off  the  rust 
a  litlJe?  There's  the  two  Miss  Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour  Mrs. 
Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month's  polishing  every  winter. 

Hard.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  affectation  to  last 
them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London  cannot  keep  its 
own  fools  at  home.  In  my  time,  the  follies  of  the  town  crept 
slowly  among  us,  but  now  they  travel  faster  than  a  stage-coach. 
Its  fopperies  come  down,  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but  in 
the  very  basket.' 

1  "  What  now  stands  as  the  second  title,  The  Mistakes  of  a  Nighl,  was 
originally  the  only  one ;  but  it  was  thought  undignified  for  a  comedy.  The 
Old  House  a  New  Inn  was  suggested  in  place  of  it,  but  dismissed  as  awk- 
ward.     Reynolds  then  .  .  .  named  it   T/ie  r  -  ■     -  ■ 
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Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times,  indeed  ;  you 
liave  been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long  year.  Here  we 
live  in  an  old  rumbling  mansion,  that  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  an  inn,'  but  that  we  never  see  company.  Our  best  visi- 
tors are  old  Mrs.  Oddfish,  the  curate's  wife,  and  little  Cripple- 
gate,  the  lame  dancing-master ;  and  all  our  entertainment  your 
old  stories  of  Prince  Eugene  ^  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
1   hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Hard.  And  I  love  it.  I  love  everything  that's  old :  old 
friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine ;  and,  f 
believe,  Dorothy  [taking  her  Aand],  you'll  own  I  have  been 
pretty  fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  for  ever  at  your 
Dorothys  and  your  old  wifes.  You  may  be  a  Darby,  but  I'll 
be  no  Joan,'  I  promise  you.  I'm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make 
me,  by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and 
make  money  of  that. 

Hard.  Let  me  see;  twenty  added  to  twenty,  makes  just  fifty 
and  seven  ! 

Mrs.  Hard.  It's  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle  :  I  was  but  twenty 
when  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tony,  that  I  had  by  Mr,  Lumpkin, 
my  first  husband ;  and  he's  not  come  to  years  of  discretion 

Hard.  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him.  Ay,  you  have 
taii<;ht  him  finely! 

Mrs.  Hard.  No  matter  ;  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a  good  for- 
tune. My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learning.  I  don't  think  a 
boy  wants  much  learning  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 

Hard.  Learning,  quotha !  A  mere  composition  of  tricks 
and  mischief. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Humour,  my  dear;  nothing  but  humour.  Come, 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow  the  boy  a  littlu  humoui . 

•  Observe  how  the  author  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  niistalce  which  fol- 
lows. 

2  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  ally  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  (r704),  Oude- 
narde  (i?oS),  and  Malplaquet  (1709). 

e  Darby  and  Joan,  an  old-fashioned  couple,  hero  and  heroine  of  the  ballad 
of  The  Happy  Old  Couple,  variously  ascribed  to  Prior  and  to  Henry 
Woodfall. 
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Hard.  I'd  sooaer  allow  him  a  liorse-pond.  If  burning  the 
footmen's  shoes,  frightening  the  maids,  and  worrying  the  kit- 
tens, be  humour,  he  has  it  It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened 
my  wig  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a 
bow,  I  popt  my  bald  head  in  Mrs.  Frizzle's  face.^ 

Mrs.  Hard.  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor  boy  was  always 
too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A  school  would  be  his  death. 
When  he  comes  to  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a  year 
or  two's  Latin  may  do  for  him  ? 

Hard.  Latin  for  him!  A  cat  and  fiddle!  No,  no,  the  ale- 
house and  the  stable  are  the  only  schools  he'll  ever  go  to. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy  now,  for 
I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long  among  us.  Anybody  that 
looks  in  his  face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard.     Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the  symptoms. 

Mrs.  Hard.     He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard.    Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs.  Hard.     I'm  actuaOy  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I ;  for  he  sometimes  whoops  like 
a  speaking-trumpet  —  [ToNY  hallooing  behind  the  s€enes.'\  — 
Oh,  there  he  goes  — a  very  consumptive  figure,  truly  ! 

Enter  Tonv,  crossing  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my  charmer? 
Won't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your  company,  lovey  P 

Tony.     I'm  in  haste,  mother;  I  cannot  stay. 

Mrs.  Hard.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw  evening,  my 
dear :  you  look  most  shockingly, 

Tony.  I  can't  stay,  1  tell  you.  The  Three  Tigeons^  expects 
me  down  every  moment.     There's  some  fun  going  forward. 

Hard.     Ay  ;  the  alehouse,  the  old  ]>hce  :  I  thought  so. 

jl/j.r.  Hard.    A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tony.  Not  so  low,  neither.  There's  Dick  Muggins  the 
exciseman.  Jack  Slang  the  horse  doctor.  Little  Aminadab  that 


"  The  counterpart  of  a  trick  pliyed  on  himself  [Goldsmith]  durin 
viat  at  Gosfield  by  the  daughter  of  Lord  Clare.''  —  Fokster,  IV., : 
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grinds  the;   music  bOK,  and  Tom  Twist  that  spins  the  pewter 
platter.' 
Mrs.  Hard.     Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for  one  night 

Tony.  As  for  disappointing  them.  I  should  not  much  mind; 
but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint  myself. 

Mrs.  Hard,    \_detaining  hiin\.    Yon  shan't  go. 

Tony.     I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Hard.     I  say  you  shan't. 

Tony.     We'll  see  which  is  strongest,  you  or  I. 

\^Exif,  hauling  her  out. 

Haudcastle  sobis. 

Hard.  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil  each  other. 
But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  combination  to  drive  sense  and 
discretion  out  of  doors  ?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Kate  ;  the 
fashions  of  the  times  have  almost  infected  her  too.  By  living  a 
year  or  two  in  town,  she  is  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French  frip- 
pery as  the  best  of  them. 

Enter  IVliss   Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence  !  Dressed  out  as 
usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness  !  What  a  quantity  of  superfluous 
silk  hast  thou  got  about  thee,  girl  !  1  could  never  teach  the 
fools  of  this  age,  that  the  indigent  world  could  be  clothed  out  of 
the  trimmings  of  the  vain.' 

Miss  Hard.     You  know  allow  me 

the  morning  to  receive  and  p  ts       d  in  my  own 

1  "  One  begged  to  be  heard                             D  at  Lady  in  high 

taste;  another   sung  to  a  plate  e  edges." 

M  £   ayi,  IV.  (1.) 
Is  a  similar  sport  referred  to  in  ^  "h                       B 
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manner;  and  in  the  evening  1  put  on  my  housewife's  dress  to 

Hard.  Well,  remember,  I  insist  on  the  terms  of  our  agree- 
ment ;  and,  by  the  bye,  1  believe  I  shall  have  occasion  to  try 
your  obedience  this  very  evening. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing. 

Hard.  Then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  expect  the  young 
gentleman  f  have  chosen  to  be  your  husband  from  town  this 
very  day.  I  have  his  father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  his 
son  is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to  follow  himself  shortly 
after. 

Miss  Hard.  Indeed  !  I  wish  I  had  known  something  of  this 
before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  I  behave?  It's  a  thousand  to 
one  I  shan't  like  him  ;  our  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  so 
like  a  thing  of  business,  that  1  shall  find  no  room  for  friendship 

Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I'll  never  control  your  choice; 
but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  I  have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my 
old  friend,  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
talk  so  often.  The  young  gentleman  has  been  bred  a  scholar, 
and  is  designed  for  an  employment  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
I  am  told  he's  a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  Hard.     Is  he? 

Hard.    Very  generous. 

Miss  Hard.     I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.     Young  and  brave. 

Miss  Hard.     I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.     And  very  handsome. 

Miss  Hard.  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more  \kissing  his  }tatid\ 
he's  mine,  I'll  have  himl 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of  the  most  bashful 
and  reserved  young  fellows  in  all  the  world. 

Miss  Hard.  Eh !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death  again.  That 
word  reserved  ha,s  undone  all  the  rest  of  his  accomplishments. 
A  reserved  lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast 
that  is  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature 
in  his  character  that  first  struck  me. 
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Miss  Hard.  He  must  have  more  striking  features  to  catch 
me,  I  promise  you.  However,  if  he  be  so  young,  so  handsome, 
and  so  everything,  as  you  mention,  I  believe  he'll  do  still.  I 
think  I'll  have  him.  > 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle.  It  is  more 
than  an  even  wager,  he  may  not  have  you. 

Miss  Hard.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify  one  so  ?  — 
Well,  if  he  refuses,  instead  of  breaking  my  heart  at  his  indiffer- 
ence, I'll  only  break  my  glass  for  its  flattery,  set  my  cap  to  some 
newer  fashion,  and  look  out  for  some  less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard.     Bravely  resolved!     In  the  meantime  I'll  go  prepare 

the  servants  for  his  reception  ;  as  we  seldom  see  company,  they 

want  as  much  training  as  a  company  of  recruits  the  first  day's 

muster.  \Exit. 

Miss  Hardcastle  sola. 

Miss  Hard.  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's  puts  me  all  in  a  flutter. 
Young,  handsome ;  these  he  put  last ;  but  I  put  them  foremost. 
Sensible,  good-natured ;  I  like  all  that.  But  then,  reserved  and 
sheepish ;  that's  much  against  him.  Yet  can't  he  be  cured  of 
his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wife?  Yes,  and 
can't  I  —  But  I  vow  I'm  disposing  of  the  husband  before  I 
have  secured  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear.  Tell 
me,  Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening?  Is  there  anything 
whimsical  about  me?  Is  it  one  of  my  well-looking  days,  child? 
Am  I  in  face  to-day? 

Miss  Neville.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Vet,  now  I  look  again  — 
bless  me !  —  sure  no  accident  has  happened  among  the  canary 
birds  or  the  goldfishes  ?  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  been 
meddling?  or  has  the  last  novel  been  too  moving? 

Miss  Hard.  No ;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have  been  threat- 
ened—  I  can  scarce  get  it  out  —  I  have  been  threatened  with 
a  lover. 

Miss  Neville.    And  his  name  — 

Miss  Hard.     Is  Marlow. 

Miss  Nei'ille.     Indeed  ! 
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Miss  Hard.     The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miss  Neville.  As  1  live,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Hasting,  my  admirer.  They  are  never  asunder.  I  believe  you 
must  have  seen  him  when,  we  lived  in  town. 

Miss  Hard.     Never. 

Miss  Neville.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I  assure  you. 
Among  women  of  reputation  and  virtue,  he  is  the  modestest  man 
alive;  but  his  acquaintance  give  him  a  very  different  character 
among  creatures  of  another  stamp  :  you  understand  me  ? 

Miss  Hard.  An  odd  character,  indeed.  I  shall  neverbe  able 
to  manage  him.  What  shall  I  do?  Pshaw,  think  no  more  of 
him,  but  trust  to  occurrences  for  success.  But  howr  goes  on 
your  own  affair,  my  dear?  Has  my  mother  been  courting  you 
for  my  brother  Tony,  as  usual  ? 

Miss  Neville.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  our  agreeable 
lile-A-tSUs.  She  has  been  saying  a  hundred  tender  things,  and 
setting  off  her  pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection.' 

Miss  Hard.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she  actually 
thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours  is  no  small  temptation. 
Besides,  as  she  has  the  sole  management  of  it,  I'm  not  surprised 
to  see  her  unwilling  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Miss  Neville.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  consists  in 
jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temptation.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear 
Hastings  be  but  constant,  I  make  no  doubt  to  be  loo  hard  for 
her  at  last.  However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  am  in  love  with 
her  son,  and  she  never  once  dreams  that  my  affections  are  fixed 
upon  another. 

Miss  Hard.  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly.  I  could 
almost  love  him  for  haling  you  so. 

Miss  Neville.  It  is  a  good-natured  creature  at  bottom,  and 
I'm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  anybody  but  himself. 
But  my  aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  through  the 
improvements.  Allans.'^  Courage  is  necessary,  as  our  affairs 
are  critical. 

Miss  Hard.     Would  it  were  bed-time  and  all  were  well.* 

\_Exeun/. 

1  Compare  Shakespeare's  "  pint  of  courtesy,"  Root,  and  Jul.,  IL.  iv.,  6i. 
3  ''■  I  would  'twere  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  w«U. "  —  I.  Henry  IV.,  V..  i.,  125. 
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Scene  II.  —  An  Alehouse  Room.  Several  shabby  fel- 
lows, with  punch  and  tobacco.  Tony  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  a  little  higher  than  the  rest:  a  mallet  in  his  hand. 

Omtus.     Hurrea,  hurrea,  hurrea,  bravo ! 

First  Fellow.  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song.  The 
Squire  is  going  lo  knocic  tiimself  down  for  a  song.' 

Omnes.     Ay,  a  song,  a  song ! 

Tony,  Then  I'll  sing  you,  geatlemen,  a  song  i  made  upon 
this  alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

Song. 
Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain. 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning; 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 

Gives  ^eK«j*  a  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods, 

Their  Lethes,*  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians :  ' 
Their  quis,  and  their  quas,  and  their  quods," 

They're  all  but  a  parcel  of  pigeons.^ 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

When  Methodist'  preachers  come  down, 

A-preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
111  wager  the  rascals  a  crown, 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 

1  Call  order  with  the  mallet  for  his  song.  "  My  speculations  were  soon 
interrupled  by  the  Grand,  who  had  knocked  down  Mr.  Spriggins  tor  a 
song."  — £iMMlV.  (1.) 

2  For^niHI.     The  landlord  in  Tfi* /.oo'j'b/ ij'OMi  uses  the  same  form. 
»  "  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion."  —  Paradise  Lost,  II.,  jSi- 

»  "  Abhorrid  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate."  —  Paradise  Lost,  II.,  577. 
S  Quis,  quies,  quods,  English  plural  of  the   Latin  relative  pronoun  gui, 
qua,  quod. 

«  The  figeon  is  the  emblem  of  amplicily;  in  the  second  stania  the  word  is 

'  The  UttlebandorBanlsed  in  1739  at  Oxford  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
had  now  grown  to  be  a  large  band,  but  it  had  not  yet  outlived  the  ridicule  that 
was  implied  in  the  name  Mefhodtsl, 
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But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 
I'll  leave  it  to  all  men.  of  sense. 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  are  the  pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  >  about, 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever  ; 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout ; 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons, 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Omnes.     Pravo,  bravo  ! 

First  Fellow.     The  Squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

Second  Fellow.  1  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekcays  he  never 
gives  us  nothing  that's  low.'' 

Third  Fellow.  O  damn  anything  that's  low,  I  cannot  bear 
it. 

Fourth  Fellom.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing  at 
any  time.  If  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  concatenation' 
accordingly. 

Third  Fdlow.  I  like  the  maxum  *  of  it,  Master  Muggins. 
What,  though  1  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a 
gentleman  for  all  that.  May  this  be  my  poison  if  my  bear  ever 
dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes;  Water  Parted,*  at 
the  minuet  in  Ariadne.^ 


2  Goldsmith  is  here  diretlinR  a  blow  at  the  sentimentalists  who  objected  lo 
the  bailiff  scene  in  Ths  Good  Matured  Man,  — a  scene  m  which  Miss  Rich- 
lind  finds  Honeywood  in  the  hands  of  "  officers,"  whose  language  is  not  bet- 
tor than  that  of  the  "  fellows  "  in  this  scene. 

0  These  low  fellows  are  here  using  big  words  which  they  conld  not  them- 
selves define.     The  iiailiff  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note  uses  maxam. 

*   WaUr  Parted  from  iht  Sea,  from  Arne-s  opera  Artaxerxes. 

S  An  opera  by  Handel. 
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Second  Fellow.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  Squire  is  not  come  to 
his  own.'  It  would  be  well  for  all  the  publicans  within  ten  miles 
round  of  him. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  Master  Slang.  I'd  tlien  show 
what  it  was  to  keep  elioice  of  company. 

Second  Fdlow.  O  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for  that. 
To  be  sure,  old  Squire  Lumpkin  was  the  finest  gentleman  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  on.  For  winding  the  straight  horn,  or  beating  a 
thicket  for  a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  neveV  had  his  fellow.  If  was 
a  saying  in  the  place,  that  he  kept  the  best  horses,  dogs,  and 
girls  in  the  whole  county, 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  when  I'm  of  age  I'll  be  no  bastard,^  I 
promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking  of  Bet  Bouncer  and  the 
miller's  gray  mare  to  begin  with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink 
about  and  be  merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning.  Well,  Stingo, 
what's  the  matter  f 

Enter  Landlord. 

Landlord.  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise  at  the 
door.  They  have  lost  their  way  upo'  the  forest;  and  they  are 
talking  something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be  the  gentle- 
man that's  coming  down  to  court  my  sister.  Do  they  seem  to 
be  Londoners? 

Landlord.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woundily*  like 
Frenchmen. 

Tony.     Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and  I'll  set  them 

right  in  a  twinkling.    {Exit  Landlord.]    Gentlemen,  as  they 

mayn't  be  good  enough  company  for  you,  step  down  for  a 

moment,  and  I'll  be  with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon. 

[Exeunt  MOB. 

Tony  solus. 

Tony.  Father-in-law*  has  been  calling  me  whelp  and  hound 
this  half  year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be  so  revenged  upon 
the  old  grumbietonian.'     But  then  I'm  afraid  —  afraid  of  what  ? 
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!  shall  soon  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  let  him  frighten 
me  out  of  that  i£  he  can ! 

Enter  LANDLORD,  conducting  Marlow  and  Hastings. 

Marlow.  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  have  we  had 
of  it!  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across  the  country, 
and  we  have  come  above  threescore. 

Hastings.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaccountable  reserve 
of  yours,  that  would  not  let  us  enquire  more  frequently  on  the 

Marlow.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  i 
under  an  obligation  to  every  one 
chance  of  an  unmannerly  answer. 

Hastings.    At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  receive 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen.  But  I'm  told  you  have  been 
enquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  these  parts.  Do  you  know 
what  part  of  the  country  you  are  in? 

Hastings.  Not  in  the  least,  sir,  but  should  thank  you  for 
information. 

Tony.     Nor  the  way  you  came? 

Hastings.     No,  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform  us  — 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  the  road  you 
are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the  road  you  came,  the  first 
thing  I  have  to  inform  is,  that  —  you  have  lost  your  way. 

Marlow.     We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that.' 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  1  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the  place 
from  whence  you  came  ? 

Marlow.  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  us  where 
we  are  to  go. 

Tony.  No  offence ;  but  question  for  question  is  all  fair,  you 
know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  this  same  Hardcastle  a  cross- 
grained,  old-fashioned,  whimsical  fellow  with  an  ugly  face,  a 
daughter,  and  a  pretty  son? 

Hastings.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman,  but  he  has  the 
family  you  mention. 

1  "There  needs  no  ghosl,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave 
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Tony.  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trolloping,^  talkative 
maypole ;  the  son,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that 
everybody  is  fond  of, 

Marlow.  Our  information  diSers  in  this.  The  daughter  is 
said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son,  an  awkward  booby 
reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's  apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hem! —  Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  to  tell  you  is, 
that  you  won't  reach  Mr.  Hardcasde's  house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Hastings.     Unfortunate ! 

Tony.  It's  a  damned  long,  daric,  boggy,  dirty,  dangerous 
way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's. 
\_Winking  upon  the  Landlord.]  Mr.  Hardcastle's,  of  Quag- 
mire Marsh,  you  understand  me. 

Landlord.  Master  Hardcastle's  I  Lack-a-daisy,  my  masters, 
you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong !  When  you  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  you  should  have  uroased  down  Squash  Lane. 

Marlow,     Cross  down  Squash  Lane  ! 

Landlord.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward,  until  you 
came  to  four  roads. 

Marloiu.     Come  to  where  four  roads  meet  ? 

Tony.     Ay;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only  one  of  them. 

Marlow.     O,  sir,  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,,  you  are  to  go  sideways 
till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  common ;  there  you  must  look 
sharp  for  the  track  of  the  wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come 
to  farmer  Murrain's  barn.  Coming  to  the  farmer's  barn,  you 
are  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
right  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old  raill^  — 

Marlow.     Zounds,  man !  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the  longi- 


1  On  these  two  words  compare  Tennyson's  Owd  Ro'd,  line  72  : 

"  Fur  the  gell  was  as  howry  a  trollope  as  iver  traapes'd  i'  Ihe  squad." 

2  Launcelot's  directions  in  the  Mcnkanl  of  Venice  are  equally  lucid : 

"  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  neit  turning,  but  at  the  next  tun 
of  all,  on  your  left ;  mariy,  at  the  very  neit  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but 
dovfn  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house." 

*  Dobson  says,  "  This  was  a  popular  inquiry  in  the  last  century,  owin; 
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Hastings.     What's  to  be  done,  Marlow  ? 

Marlow.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception ;  though 
perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Landlord.  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spare  bed  in  the 
whole  house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up  by  three 
lodgers  already.  [Jl/ier  a  pause,  in  ■which  ihe  rest  seem  dis- 
concerted.~\  1  have  hit  it.  Don't  you  think.  Stingo,  our  land- 
lady could  accommodate  the  gentlemen  by  the  fire-side,  with  — 
three  chairs  and  a  bobter? 

Hastings.     I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fire-side. 

Marlow.     And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you  ?  —  then  let  me  see  —  what  if  you  go 
on  a  mile  further,  to  the  Buck's  Head;  the  old  Buck's  Head  on 
the  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  whole  county  ? 

Hastings.  O  ho !  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for  this 
night,  however. 

landlord  [apart  to  Tony].  Sure,  you  ben't  sending  them 
to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you?' 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you.  Let  them  find  that  out.  [To 
them."]  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  forward,  till  yon 
come  to  a  large  old  house  by  the  roadside.  You'll  see  a  pair  of 
large  horns  over  the  door.  That's  the  sign.  Drive  up  the 
yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  you. 

Hastings.  Sir,  we  are  obhged  to  you.  The  servants  can't 
miss  the  way? 

Tony.  No,  no ;  but  I  tell  you,  though,  the  landlord  is  rich, 
and  going  to  leave  off  business  ;  so  he  wants  to  be  thought  a 
gentleman,  saving  your  presence,  he !  he !  he !  He'll  be  for 
giving  you  his  company,  and,  ecod,  if  you  mind  him,  he'll  per- 
suade you  that  his  mother  was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Landlord.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a  ^ 
keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole  country. 


I  Tie  Mistaiis  of  a  mgy  is  said  fo  ha» 

t  been  suggested  by  a  blunder  uf 

Goldsmith's  youth.    Overtaken  by  nightfall  in 

L  the  town  of  Ardagh,  he  inquired 

for  the  "best  house  "  and  was  sent  by  a  wag 

[o  the  private  residence  of  Squire 

Fcalhetston.     See  Appendix  for  Fotster's  aci 

count  of  the  affair. 
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Marlow.  Weil,  if  he  supplies  qs  with  these,  we  shall  want 
no  further  connection.    We  are  to  turn  to  the  right,  did  you 

Tony.  No,  no;  straight  forward.  I'll  just  step  myself,  and 
show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.     \To  the  Landlord]     Mum. 

Landlord.  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  pleasant  — 
damned,  mischievous  rascal.^  \_ExeuHl. 


Scene  I.  —  An  old-fashioned  House. 

Enter  '^kV.acASii.E^folloivedbytkreeorfou 
Servants. 

Hard.  Well,  I  hope  you're  perfect  in  the  table  e 
have  been  teaching  you  these  three  days.  You  all  know  your 
posts  and  your  places,  and  can  show  that  you  have  been  used 
to  good  company,  without  ever  stirring  from  home. 

Omnes.     Ay,  ay. 

Hard.  When  company  comes,  you  are  not  to  pop  out  and 
stare,  and    then  run  in  again,   liite    frightened  rabbits  in  a 

Omnes.     No,  no. 

Hard,  Vou,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  barn,  are 
to  make  a  show  at  the  side-table ;  and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  have 
advanced  from  the  plough,  are  to  place  yourself  behind  my  chair. 
But  you're  not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets. 
Take  your  hands  from  your  pockets,  Roger  ;  and  from  your 
head,  you  blockhead  you.  See  how  Diggory  carries  his  hands. 
They're  a  little  too  stiff,  indeed,  but  that's  no  great  matter. 

Diggory.  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them.  1  learned  to  hold  my 
hands  this  way,  when  I  was  upon  drill  for  the  militia.  And  so 
being  upon  drill  — 

cat  for  a  phrase  less  agreeable  to  modetn 
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Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Diggory.  You  must 
be  all  attention  to  the  guests.  You  must  hear  us  talk,  and  not 
think  of  talking;  you  must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of  drink- 
ing ;  you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eating, 

Diggory.  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  parfectly  unpos- 
slble.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating  going  forward,  ecod, 
he's  always  wishing  for  a  mouthful  himself. 

Hard.  Blockhead  !  Is  not  a  bellyful  in  the  kitchen  as  good 
as  a  bellyful  in  the  parlour  ?  Slay  your  stomach  with  that 
reflection. 

Diggory.  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship,  I'll  make  a  shift  to 
stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef  in  the  pantry. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative.  Then,  If  I  happen 
to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good  story  at  table,  you  must  not 
all  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  if  you  made  part  of  the  company. 

Diggory.  Then,  ecod,  your  worship  must  not  tell  the  story 
of  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun-room  ; '  I  can't  help  laughing  at  that 
—  be !  lie !  he  t  —  for  the  soul  of  me.  We  have  laughed  at  that 
these  twenty  years  —  ha  !  ha!  ha! 

Hard.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  The  story  is  a  good  one.  Well,  hon- 
est Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that  — but  still  remember  to  be 
attentive.  Suppose  one  of  the  company  should  call  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  how  will  you  behave.''  A  glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you 
please  {to  Diggory]  —     Eh,  why  don't  you  move  ? 

Diggory.  Ecod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage  till  I  see 
the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upo'  the  table,  and  then  I'm 
as  bauld  as  a  lion. 

Hard,    What,  will  nobody  move  ? 

First  Servant.     I'm  not  to  leave  this  pleace. 

Second  Servant.     I'm  sure  it's  no  pleace  of  mine. 

Third  Servant.     Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Diggory.     Wauns,  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 

Hard.  You  numskulls  !  and  so  while,  like  your  betters,  you 
are  quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests  must  be  starved.     O,  you 


1  "  Do  we  not  owe  an  eternal  debt  o 

f  gratitude  \ 

lo  honest   Diggory  for 

telling  us  about  Ould  Grouse  in  Ihe  gun 

thousands  and  thousands  of  people  have 

roared  with 

langliter,  tho.igli  they 

never  any  one  of  them  could  teil  what  the  s 

lory  was  aboi 
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dunces !  I  find  I  must  begin  all  over  again.  —  But  don't  I  hear  a 
coach  drive  into  the  yard  ?  To  your  posts,  you  blocltlieads  ! 
rii  go  in  the  meantime  and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty 
reception  at  the  gate.  \^Exit  Hakdcastle. 

Diggory.     By  the  elevens,  my  pleace  is  gone  quite  out  of  my 

Roger.     I  know  that  my  pleace  is  to  be  everywhcre- 
First  Servant.     Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 
Second  Servant.     My  pleace  is  to  be  nowhere  at  all ;  and  so 
I'ze^  go  about  my  business,  [Exeunt  Servants,  running 

about  as  iffrighUd,  different  ways. 


Servant.     Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  welcome-     This  way. 

Hastings.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  welcome 
once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  clean  room  and  a  good 
fire.  Upon  my  word,  a  very  well-looking  house  ;  antique  but 
creditable. 

Marlow.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Having  first 
ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  at  last  comes  to  levy 
contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hastings.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
all  these  tineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  sideboard,  or  a 
marble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  in- 
flame a  reckoning^  confoundedly. 

Marlow.  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all  places.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries; 
in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hastings.  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among  them.  In 
truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised  that  you,  who  have  seen  so 
much  of  the  world,  with  your  natural  good  sense,  and  your 
many  opportunities,  could  never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of 


Marloiv.     The  Englishman's  malady.     But  tell  me,  George, 
where  could  I  have  learned  that  assurance  you  talk  of?    My 
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life  has  been  chiefly  spsnt  in  a  college,  or  an  Inn,  in  seclusion 
from  that  lovely  part  of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach  men  con- 
fidence. I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  single  modest  woman  —  except  my  mother  —  But  among 
females  of  another  class,  you  know  — 
Hastings.     Ay,  arnong  them  you  are  Impudent  enough  of  all 


Marloiii.     They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hastings.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputation,  I 
never  saw  such  an  idiot,  such  a  trembler;  you  look  for  all  the 
world  as  if  you  wanted  an.  opportunity  of  stealing  out  of  the 

Marlon!  Wbv  man  that's  bec^^se  I  do  want  to  steal  out 
of  the  ro  m      F  II  £       f    m  d  1  b    ak 

the  ice,      d        1  J  Bid  w      w, 

a  single  gl  f    m       p         f  fi         j       1  11)  et 

my  resol  A  p  d        f  II  j  m  d      y, 

but   I'll    b     h     g  d    f        m  d        m  rfeit 

impuden 

Hastings.  If  jou  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things  to  them 
that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or 
even  a  college  bed-maker  — 

Marloiv.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to  them.' 
They  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They  °  may  talk  of  a  comet,  or 
a  burning  mountain,  or  some  such  bagatelle  ;  but  to  me,  a  mod- 
est woman,  dressed  out  in  all  her  finery,  is  the  most  tremendous 
object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hastings.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  At  this  rate,  man,  how  can  you 
ever  expect  to  marry? 

Marlmu.  Never;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes,  my 
bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If,  indeed,  like  an  Eastern 
bridegroom,  one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never  saw 
before,  it  might  be  endured.  But  to  go  through  all  the  terrors 
of  a  formal  courtship,  together  with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grand- 
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mothers,  and  cousins,'  and  at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad,  staring 
question  of,  Madam,  -mill you  marry  me  ?  No,  no,  that's  a 
strain  much  above  me,  I  assure  you.^ 

Hastings.  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  behaving  to 
the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit  at  the  request  of  your 
father  ? 

Marlow.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies  ;  bow  very  low ; 
answer  yes  or  no  to  all  her  demands  —  But  for  the  rest,  I  don't 
think  1  shall  venture  to  look  in  her  face,  till  I  see  my  father's 
again. 

Hastings.  I'm  surprised  that  one  who  Is  so  warm  a  friend 
can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Marlowt.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief  induce- 
ment down  was  to  be  instrumental  in  forwarding  your  happiness, 
not  my  own.  Miss  Neville  loves  you ;  the  family  don't  know 
you  ;  as  my  friend  you  are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let  honour 
do  the  rest. 

Hastings.  My  dear  Marlow!  But  I'll  suppress  the  emotion. 
Were  I  a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to  carry  off  a  fortune,  you 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  would  apply  lo  for  assist- 
ance. But  Miss  Neville's  person  is  all  I  ask,  and  that  ia 
mine,  both  from  her  deceased  father's  consent,  and  her  own 
inclination. 

Marlow.  Happy  man  !  You  have  talents  and  art  to  capti- 
vate any  woman.  I'm  doomed  to  adore  the  sex,  and  yet  to 
converse  with  the  only  part  of  it  I  despise.  This  stammer  in 
my  address,  and  this  awkward  prepossessing'  visage  of  mine, 
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can  never  permit  me  to  soar  above  the  reach  of  a  milliner's 
'prentice,  or  oae  of  the  duchesses  of  Drury  Lane  I '  Pshaw  ! 
this  fellow  here  to  interrupt  us. 

Enler  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  welcome. 
Which  is  Mr,  Marlow?  Sir,  you're  heartily  welcome.  It's 
not  my  way,  you  see,  to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to 
the  fire.  1  like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception  in  the  old 
style  at  my  gate.  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken 
care  of. 

Marlow  [aside].  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  servants 
already.  [To  him.'\  We  approve  your  caution  and  hospitality, 
sir.  [  To  Hastings.]  I  have  been  thinking,  George,  of  chang- 
ing our  travelling  dresses  in  the  morning.  I  am  grown  con- 
foundedly ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard.     1  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony  in  this 

Hastings.  I  fancy,  Charles,  you're  right:  the  first  blow  is 
half  the  battle.  I  intend  opening  the  campaign  with  the  white 
and  gold. 

Hard.  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings — gentlemen— pray  be 
under  no  constraint  in  this  house.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  gen- 
tlemen.    You  may  do  just  as  you  please  here. 

Marlow.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too  fiercely 
at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is  over.  I  think  to 
reserve  the  embroidery  to  secure  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Marlow,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  went  to  besiege 
Denain.^     He  first  summoned  the  garrison  — 

Marlow.  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  d'or '  waistcoat  will 
do  with  the  plain  brown  ? 

I  A  euphemistic  name  for  women  of  tow  character.  Drury  Lane  is  Che  name 
of  3  street  in  London  and  the  theater  upon  it.  In  this  connection  see  Machealh's 
speech  in  The  Beggar's  Ofiera,  11.,  following  the  second  song.  See  also  the 
fourth  line  in  the  poem  in  Letter  XXX.  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

S  In  north  Ranee,  the  scene  of  a  lirilliant  Tictoty  by  Villars  over  Eugene, 
but  never  besieged  by  Marlborough. 

*  With  gold-<mbroidered  front. 
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Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  con- 
sist of  about  five  thousand  men  — 

Hastings.  I  think  not ;  brown  and  yellow  mix  but  very 
poorly. 

Hard.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he  sum- 
moned the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand 

Marloiv.     The  girls  like  finery. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and  other  implements 
of  war,  "Now,"  says  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  George 
Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  him  — you  must  have  heard  of 
George  Brooks  —  "I'll  pawn  my  dukedom,"  says  he,  "but  I 
take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood."     So  — 

Marloiv.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  gave  us  a  glass  of 
punch  in  the  meantime;  It  would  help  us  to  carry  on  the  siege 
with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir  !  l^Aside^,  This  is  the  most  unaccount- 
able kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with. 

Marlow.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch,  after 
our  journey,  will  be  comfortable.     This  is   Liberty   Hall,  you 

Hard.     Here's  cup,'  sir. 

Marlow  \aside\.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty  Hall,  will 
only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

Hard,  \taking  the  cup\  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to  your  mind. 
1  have  prepared  it  with  ray  own  hands,  and  i  believe  you'll 
own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  pledge  me,  sir?  Here,  Mr,  Marlow,  here  is  our  better 
acquaintance.  [Drinks. 

Marl<yw  \aside\.  A  very  impudent  fellow  this!  but  he's 
a  character,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  Sir,  my  service  to 
you-  \priHks. 

Hastings  [aside\.  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his 
company,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper,  before  he  has 
learned  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Marlow.     From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old  friend, 

1  Cup  is  a  drink  made  of  wine  sweetened  and  flavored. 
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I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in  this  part  of  the 
country.    Warm  work,  now  and  then,  at  elections,  I  suppose  ? 

Hard.  No,  sir,  1  have  long  given  that  work  over.  Since 
our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  electing  each  otfier,' 
there's  no  business  "  for  us  that  sell  ale."  ^ 

Hastings.     So,  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  I  fretted 
myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government,  like  other  people; 
but,  finding  myself  every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the  govern- 
ment growing  no  better,  I  left  it  lo  mend  itself.  Since  that, 
I  no  more  trouble  my  head  about  Hyder  Ally,"  or  Ally  Cawn,< 
than  about  Ally  Croaker.'     Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hastings.  So  that  with  eating  above  stairs,  and  drinking 
below,  with  receiving  your  friends  within,  and  amusing  them 
without,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  great  deal,  that's  certain.  Half 
the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this  very  parlour, 

Marloiu  [after  drinking\  And  you  have  an  argument  in 
your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  Westminster  Hall.* 

•  In  1769  the  House  of  Commons  declared  Luttrell  the  legal  representative 
of  Middlesex  instead  of  Wilkes,  wlio  had  been  several  times  expelled  from  Uie 
House  and  each  time  reelected  by  Middlesex. 

2  "  His  qoolation,  '  us  that  sell  ale,'  from  some  popular  song,  apparently, 
means  '  us  that  give  ale  for  votes  ' ;  though  the  others  take  it  literally  as  re- 
ferring to  his  trade."  —  Littledale. 

'  Hydet  All,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  "  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom 
the  Eiglbh  conqaerors  of  India  have  ever  had  to  contend."     (Macaulay.) 

*  Khan  is  a  mere  title  meaning  prince  or  chief,  and  AH  is  a  proper  name 
widely  used  in  India,  It  is  therefore  diflimlt  to  know  who,  if  any  particular 
one,  is  meant  here ;  Dobson  says  Cosam  All  Cawn,  Subah  of  Bengal,  and 
Littledale  suggests  four  others. 

>  Ally  Croaker  is  the  heroine  of  an  Irish  song  of  the  same  name.  The  first 
stanza  and  the  refrain  run  : 

"  There  lived  a  man  in  Ballinacrasy 
Who  wanted  a  wife  to  make  him  unasy; 
Ijing  had  he  sighed  for  Ally  Croaker, 
And  thus  the  gentle  youth  bespoke  her : 
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Hard.    Ay,  yoiing  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little  philosophy. 

Marlow  \ri5ide\.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
an  nnk    p     s  philosophy. 

H    t  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  attack 

th  m     n  V  quarter.      If  you  find  their  reason  manageable, 

J         t      k   t    'ith  your  philosophy;  if  you  find  they  have  no 

ttack  them  with  this.     Here's  your  health,  my 

pi  1       1  1  \pHHks. 

Hatd.  Ciood,  very  good,  thank  you  ;  ha!  ha!  Your  general- 
ship puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene,  when  he  fought  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.'     You  shall  hear. 

Marlow.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  believe  it's 
almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your  philosophy 
got  in  the  house  for  supper  ? 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir !  \^Aside.'\  Was  ever  such  a  request 
to  a  man  in  his  own  house  ! 

Marlow.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appetite.  I 
shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard.  \_aside\  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  be- 
held. \To  Aim.}  Why,  really,  sir,  as  for  supper,  I  can't  well 
tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cook  maid  settle  these  things  be- 
tween them.     I  leave  these  kind  of  things  entirely  to  them, 

Marlow.     You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By  the  bye,  I  believe  they  are  in  actual 
consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen, 

Marlow.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their  privy 
council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel,  I  always 
choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the  cook  be  called. 
No  offence,  !  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  0,  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least;  yet,  I  don't  know 
how ;  our  Bridget,  the  cook  maid,  is  not  very  communicative 
upon  these  occasions,  Should  we  send  for  her,  she  might 
scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hastings.  Let's  see  your  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I  ask  it 
as  a  favour.     I  always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Marlow  [to  Hardcastle,  wAo  looks  at  them  with  sur- 
prise\.     Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

1  Prince  Eiigcne  won  a  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Belgrade,  Servia,  in  1717. 
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Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here.  Here,  Roger, 
bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's  supper.  1  believe  it's 
drawn  out.  —  Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
my  uncle,  Colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  no 
man  was  sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

Hastings  \aside\.  AU  upon  the  high  ropes!  His  uncle  a 
colonel !  We  shall  soon  bear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice  of 
peace.'    But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Marlow  {perusing].  What's  here?  For  the  first  course; 
for  the  second  course  ;  for  the  desert.  The  devil,  sir,  do  you 
think  we  have  brought  down  the  whole  Joiners'  Company,'  or 
the  Corporation  of  Bedford,"  to  eat  up  such  a  supper  ?  Two 
or  three  little  things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

Hastings.     But  let's  hear  it. 

Marlow  {reading].  For  the  first  course,  at  the  top,  a  pig 
and  prune  sauce. 

Hastings.     Damn  your  pig,  I  say. 

Marlow.     And  damn  your  prune  sauce,  say  I. 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry,  pig 
with  prune  sauce  is  very  good  eating. 

Marlow.     At  the  bottom,  a  calf's  tongue  and  brains. 

Hastings.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  my  good  sir ; 
I  don't  like  them. 

Marlow.  Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by  themselves. 
Ido. 

Hard,  {aside].  Their  impudence  confounds  me.  {To  tkem-l 
Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you 
please.    Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter, 

Marlow.  Item  :  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sausages,  a 
florentine,'  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a  dish  of  tiff  —  taff  —  taf^ety 


■  Alluding  to  what  Tonj 

'  said  in  the  preceding  act,  "  He'll  persuade  you 

tliat  his  mother  was  an  aide) 

man,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

1  A  London  trade  guild. 

s  Presamably  the  town 

mention  in  this  connection  I 

am  unable  to  say. 

*  A  kind  of  meat  pie. 

6  Cream  having  the  appe 

arance  of  taffeta. 
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Hastings.  Confound  your  made  dishes;  I  shall  be  as  much 
at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow  '  dinner  at  the 
French  ambassador's  table.     I'm  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing  you  like, 
but  if  there  be  anything  you  have  a  particular  fancy  to  — 

Marlow.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  exquisite, 
that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  another.  Send  us 
what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that 
our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You  shall  not 
Stir  a  step. 

Mailow.  Leave  that  to  you  !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me;  I  always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy  on  that 
head. 

Marlow.  Vou  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  \Aside.'\  A  very 
troublesome  fellow  this,  as  ever  I  met  with. 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you.  \Asidei\ 
This  may  be  modern  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything  look  so 
like  old-fashioned  impudence. 

\_Exeunt  Marlow  uwrfHARDCASTLE. 

Hastings  solus. 

Hastings.     So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to  grow 

troublesome.     But  who  can  be  angry  at  those  assiduities  which 

are  meant  to  please  him?  Ha!  what  do  I  see?    Miss  Neville, 

by  all  that's  happy  ! 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  NevtlU.     My  dear   Hastings !    To  what  unexpected 

good  fortune,   to   what   accident,   am   I   to  ascribe   this  happy 

Hastings.     Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  1  could 
never  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 
Miss   Neville.     An   inn !   sure   you   mistake :  my   aunt,   my 

'  He  refers  presumably  to  the  different  colored  sauces  thai  cover  the  dishes. 
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guardian,  lives  here.    What  could  induce  you  to  think  this 

Hastings.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I  came 
down,  and  1,  have  been  sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I  assure  you. 
A  young  fellow  whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a  house  hard  by 
directed  us  hither. 

Miss  Neville.  Certainly,  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful  cous- 
in's tricks,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often ;  ha !  ha  ! 

Hastings.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you  ?  he  of  wliom 
I  have  such  just  apprehensions  .■' 

Miss  Neville.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I  as- 
sure you.  You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew  how  heartily  he  de- 
spises me.  My  aunt  knows  it  too,  and  has  undertaken  to 
court  me  for  him,  and  actually  begins  to  think  she  has  made  a 

Hastings.  Thou  dear  dissembler !  You  must  know,  my 
Constance,  1  have  just  seized  this  happy  opportunity  of  my 
friend's  visit  here  to  get  admittance  into  the  family.  The 
horses  that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued  with  their  jour- 
ney, but  they'll  soon  be  refreshed ;  and  then,  if  my  dearest  girl 
will  trust  in  her  faithful  Hastings,  we  sliall  soon  be  landed  in 
France,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws  of  marriage  are 
respected.* 

Miss  Neville.  I  have  often  told  you,  that  though  ready  to 
obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  ray  little  fortune  behind  with  reluc- 
tance. The  greatest  part  of  it  was  left  me  by  my  uncle,  the 
India  Director,^  and  chiefly  consists  in  jewels.  I  have  been  for 
some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  I  fancy 
I'm  very  near  succeeding.  The  instant  they  are  put  into  my 
possession  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  make  them  and  myself 

Hasiin^s.  Perish  the  baubles !  Your  person  is  all  I  desire. 
Tn  the  meantime,  my  friend  Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his 


1  This  was  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the  Royal  Matri^e  Act  passed  in  i???, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  present  at  the  first  teptescntatlon,  was  warmly 
applauded.     See  Appendii. 
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mistake.  I  know  the  strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is  such,  that 
if  abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit  the  house 
before  our  plan  was  ripe  for  execution. 

Miss  Neville.  ]5ut  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the  deception  ? 
Miss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned  from  walking ;  what  if  we  still 
continue  to  deceive  him  ?^    This,  this  way  ^      \_T/iey  confer. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people  tease  me  be- 
yond bearing.  My  host  seems  to  think  it  ill  manners  to  leave 
me  alone,  and  so  he  claps  not  only  himself  but  his  old-fashioned 
wife  on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with  us,  too ; 
and  then,  I  suppose,  we  are  to  run  the  gauntlet  througli  all  the 
rest  of  the  family.  —     What  have  we  got  here  ? 

Hastings.  My  dear  Charles !  Let  me  congratulate  you !  — 
The  most  fortunate  accident !  —  Who  do  you  think  is  just 
alighted  ? 

Marlow.     Cannot  guess. 

Hastings.  Our  mistresses,  boy.  Miss  Hardcastie  and  Miss 
Neville.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Miss  Constance  Neville 
to  your  acquaintance.  Happening  to  dine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  called,  on  their  return,  to  take  fresh  horses  here. 
Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stept  into  the  next  room,  and  will 
be  back  in  an  instant.     Wasn't  it  lucky  ?  eh  ! 

Marlow  [aside].  I  have  just  been  mortified  enough  of  all 
!,  and  here  comes  something  to  complete  my  embar- 


Hastings.  Well,  but  wasn't  it  the  most  fortunate  thing  in 
the  world  ? 

Marlow.  Oh  !  yes.  Very  fortunate  —  a  most  joyful  encoun- 
ter—  But  our  dresses,  George,  you  know,  are  in  disorder^ 
What  if  we  should  postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow?  — 
To-morrow  at  her  own  house  —  It  will  be  every  bit  as  conve- 
nient ^  and  rather  more  respectful  —    To-morrow  let  it  be. 

\_Offering  to  go. 

Miss  Neville.  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ceremony  will  dis- 
please her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress  will  shew  the  ardour  of 
your  impatience.  Besides,  she  knows  you  are  in  the  house,  and 
will  pennit  you  to  see  her. 
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Marlo'w-  O!  the  devil!  how  shall  I  support  it?  Hem! 
hem!  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You  are  to  assist  me,  you 
know.  I  shall  be  confoundedly  ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it!  I'll 
take  courage.     Hem  I 

Hastings.  Pshaw,  man  !  it's  but  tlie  first  plunge,  and  all's 
over.     She's  but  a  woman,  you  know, 

Marlow.     And   of   all  women,   she   that   I   dread   most   to 


Hastings  {introducing  them\  Miss  Hardcastle,  Mr.  Marlow. 
I'm  proud  of  bringing  two  persons  of  such  merit  together,  that 
only  want  to  know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

MiiS  Hard.  \aside\  Now  for  meeting  my  modest  gentle- 
man with  a  demure  face,  and  quite  in  his  own  manner.  \After 
a  pause,  in  which  he  appears  very  uneasy  and  disconcerted^ 
I'm  glad  of  your  safe  arrival,  sir —  I'm  told  you  had  some 
accidents  by  the  way. 

Marlow.  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had  some.  Yes, 
madam,  a  good  many  accidents,  but  should  be  sorry  —  madam 
—  or  rather  glad  of  any  accidents  —  that  are  so  agreeably  con- 
eluded.     Hem! 

Hastings  {to  kint\.  You  never  spoke  better  in  your  whole 
life.     Keep  it  up,  and  I'll  insure  you  the  victory. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  afraid  you  flatter,  sir.  You  that  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  finest  company  can  find  little  entertainment  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  country. 

Marlow  [gathering  courage].  1  have  lived,  indeed.  In  the 
world,  madam  ;  but  1  have  kept  very  little  company.  I  have 
been  but  an  observer  upon  life,  madam,  while  others  were  enjoy- 
ing it. 

Miss  Neville.  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  way  to  enjoy  it  at 
last. 

Haslings  [to  him}.  Cicero  never  spoke  belter.  Once  more, 
and  you  are  confirmed  in  assurance  for  ever. 

Marlow  [to  him].     Hem  I     Stand  by  me,  then,  and  when  I'm 
down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  set  me  up  again. 
3 
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Miss  Hard.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life,  were,  I  fear, 
disagreeably  employed,  since  you  must  have  had  much  more  to 
censure  than  to  approve. 

Marlow.  Pardon  me,  madam.  I  was  always  willing  to  be 
amused.    The  folly  of  most  people  is  rather  an  object  of  mirth 

Hastings  [to  kiiri].  Bravo,  bravo.  Never  spoke  so  well  in 
your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you  and 
Mr,  Marlow  are  going  to  be  very  good  company.  I  believe  our 
being  here  will  but  embarrass, the  interview. 

Marlow.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like  your 
company  of  all  things.  [To  him.~\  Zounds!  George,  sure  you 
won't  go  ?  how  can  you  leave  us  ? 

Hastings.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation,  so  we'll 
retire  to  the  next  room.  ITo  Aim.]  You  don't  consider,  man, 
that  we  are  to  manage  a  little  tete-a-tHe  of  our  own.      [Exeunt. 

Miss  Hard,  [after  a  pause\  But  you  have  not  been  wholly 
an  observer,  I  presume,  sir.  The  ladies,  I  should  hope,  have 
employed  some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Marlow  [relapsing  into  timidity^ .  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  — 
I  —  I  —  as  yet  have  studied  —  only  —  to  —  deserve  them. 

Miss  Hard.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst  way  to 
obtain  them. 

Marlow.  Perhaps  so,  madam.  But  1  love  to  converse  only 
with  the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the  sex.  But  I'm 
afraid  I  grow  tiresome. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much 
as  grave  conversation  myself ;  I  could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  been  surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  could  ever 
admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the 

Marlow.  It's  —  a  disease  — of  the  mind,  madam.  In  the 
variety  of  tastes  there  must  be  some  who,  wanting  a  relish  —  for 

Miss  Hard.  I  understand  you,  sir.  Tliere  must  be  some 
who,  waaling  a  relish  for  refined  pleasures,  pretend  to  despise 
what  they  are  incapable  of  tasting. 

Marlow.  My  meaning,  madam,  but  intinitely  better  expressed. 
And  I  can't  help  observing  —  a  — 
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Miss  Hard.  \aside\.  Who  could  ever  suppose  this  fellow 
impudent  upon  some  occasions.  \To  him.'}  You  were  going  to 
observe,  sir  — 

MarloTU.  I  was  observing,  madam — I  protest,  madam,  I 
forget  what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  Hard,  [aside'].  I  vow  and  so  do  I.  [To  him.l  You 
were  observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy  —  something 
about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Marlow.  Yes,  madam.  In  this  age  of  hj'pocrisy,  there  are 
few  who  upon  strict  enquiry  do  not  —  a  —  a  —  a  — 

Miss  Hard.     1  understand  you  perfectly,  sir, 

Marlon  \aside\     Egad  !  and  that's  more  than  I  do  myself. 

Miss  Hard.  You  mean  that  in  this  hypocritical  age  there 
are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in  public  what  they  practise  in 
private,   and  think  they  pay  every  debt  to   virtue  when  thejr 

Marlovi.  True,  madam ;  those  who  have  most  virtue  in  their 
mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms.  But  I'm  sure  I  tire 
you,  madam. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  there's  something  so 
agreeable  and  spirited  in  your  manner,  such  life  and  force  — 
pray,  sir,  go  on. 

Marlow.  Yes,  madam.  I  was  saying  —  that  there  are  some 
occasions  —  when  a  total  want  of  courage,  madam,  destroys  al! 
the  —  and  puts  us  —  upon  a  —  a  —  a  — 

Miss  Hard.  I  agree  with  you  entirely;  a  want  of  courage 
upon  some  occasions  assumes  the  appearance  of  ignorance, 
and  betrays  us  when  we  most  want  to  excel.^  1  beg  you'll 
proceed. 

Marlow.  Yes,  madam.  Morally  speaking,  madam —  But 
t  see  Miss  Neville  expecting  us  in  the  next  room,  I  would  not 
intrude  for  the  world. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest,  sir,  !  never  was  more  agreeably 
entertained'  in  all  my  life.    Pray  go  on. 

1  "  II  is  not  improbable  that 
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Marlow.  Yes,  madam,  I  was—  But  she  beckons  us  to  joia 
her.    Madam,  shall  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  attend  you  ? 

Miss  Hard.     Well  then,  I'll  follow. 

Marlow  [aside\.     This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has  done  for 

me.  [Exil. 

Miss  Hardcastle  sola. 

Miss  Hard.  Ha!  hal  ha!  Was  there  ever  such  a  sober, 
sentimental  interview?  I'm  certain  he  scarce  looked  in  my 
face  the  whole  time.  Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable 
bashfulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He  has  good  sense,  but  then  so 
buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fatigues  one  more  than  ignorance. 
If  I  could  teach  him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing 
somebody  that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is  that 
somebody  .=*     That,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answer. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Tonv  and  Miss  ^EWii.i.E,  followed  by  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle cHi/ Hastings. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin  Con  ?  1  wonder 
you're  not  ashamed  to  be  so  very  engaging. 

Miss  Neville.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  one's  own 
relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony.  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation  you  want  to 
make  me,  though;  but  it  won't  do.  I  tell  you,  cousin  Con,  it 
won't  do;  so  I  beg  you'll  keep  your  distance;  I  want  no  nearer 
relationship.  \She  follows,  coquetting  him  to  ike  back  scene. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well !  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are  very  enter- 
taining. There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much 
as  London,  and  the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hastings.  Never  there  !  You  amaze  me  !  From  your  air 
and  manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  all  your  life  either 
at  Ranelagh.i  St.  James's,^  or  Tower  Wharf.' 


:  center  of  the  wildest  and  showiest  eaifty." 
See  the  descriptions  in  Smollett's  contemporary  novel,  Humphrey  Clinker,  May 
agand  May  3i;and  Miss  Burnej's£p<:/™a,Letters  XII.  and  XXllI.  For  some 
of  Goldsmith's  experiences  as  a  masqnerader  at  Ranelagh,  see  Irving's  Lift  if 
Goidsmilk,  Chapter  XXXV.,  or  Forster's  chapter  on  A  Round  of  Pleasures. 

2  The  reference  is  to  St.  James  Park,  or  to  the  cluhs  of  St.  James  Street. 

3  A  quarter  near  the  Tower  of  London  frequented  by  the  lower  classes. 
Hastings  is  here  pbying  on  Mrs.  Hardcastle's  ignorance  of  London. 
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Mrs.  Hard.  O I  sir,  you're  only  pleased  to  say  so.  We 
country  persoas  can  have  no  manner  at  all.  I'm  in  love  with 
the  town,  and  that  serves  to  raise  me  above  some  of  our  neigh- 
bouring rustics;  but  who  can  have  a  manner,  that  has  never  seen 
the  Pantheon,^  the  Grotto  Gardens,'^  the  Borough,'  and  such 
places  wher<:  the  nobility  chiefly  resort?  All  I  can  do  is  to 
enjoy  London  at  second-hand.  I  take  care  to  know  every  (eU- 
A-tite  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine,'  and  have  all  the  fash- 
ions, as  they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from  the  tv^o  Miss  Rickets  of 
Crooked  Lane.'    Pray  how  do  you  like  this  head,  Mr.  Hastings  ? 

Hastings.  Extremely  elegant  and  ddgaghf  upon  my  word, 
madam.    Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Hard.  1  protest,  I  dressed  it  myself  from  a  print  in  the 
Ladies'  Memorandum-book  for  the  last  year. 

Hastings.  Indeed.  Such  ahead  in  a  side-box  at  the  play, 
house  would  draw  as  many  gazers  as  my  Lady  Mayoress  at  a 
City  Ball.' 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  vow,  since  innoculation  began,  there  is  no 
such  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  plain  woman ;  ^  so  one  must  dress  a 
little  particular  or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hastings.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  madam,  in  any 
dress.  \Bowing. 


1  A  concert  and  masquerade  hall  on  Oxford  Street  opened  in  1772.  See 
Miss  Bumey's  Emliita,  Lelter  XXIII.,  and  Wright's  Caricature  History  0/ 
the  Georges,  XIV.  Johnson  and  Boswell  viated  it  in  1772  and  thought  it  in- 
ferior to  Ranelagh.     (Bos«el1's  Ufc  ofJoknsoH.) 

2  Finch's  Grotto  Gardens  in  St.  George's  Fields,  a  notoriuus  place  of  entei- 
l^ment.     (Litcledale.) 

»  A  district  of  London  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 

4  Compare  Snake's  speech  in  The  School  for  Scandal,  {I.,  i.) :  "  Nay,  I 
have  more  than  once  traced  her  cansing  a  tSle-h-tlte  In  the  7>»«  and  Country 
Magaiine,"  The  ISic-i-iltes  were  bust-pottralts  accompanied  by  satirical 
Ixc^raphies.    See  numerous  examples  in  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine 

5  Mention  is  made  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World  (LXXI.)  of  "  the  nobility 
and  gentry  from  Thames  Street  and  Crooked  Lane,"  and  in  The  Good- 
Nalured  Man  (I.)  of  a  "  little  broker  in  Crooked  Lane." 

8  Free  and  unconstrained.  '  Another  doubtful  compliment. 

8  Since  innoculation  began,  tliere  is  no  such  thing  to  l>e  seen  as  a  woman 
pitted  by  small-pox.  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  remembered,  bote  through  iife  the 
marks  of  that  disease. 
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Mrs.  Hard.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing  when  1  have 
such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr,  Hardcastle  ?  All  I 
can  say  will  never  argue  down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes. 
i  have  often  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  great  flaxen  wig,  and 
where  he  was  bald,  to  plaster  it  over,  like  my  Lord  Pately,  with 

Hastings.  You  are  right,  madam;  for,  as  among  the  ladies 
there  are  none  ugly,  so  among  the  men  there  are  none  old. 

Mrs.  Hard.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was  ?  Why, 
with  his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  he  said  I  only  wanted  him  to 
throw  off  his  wig  to  convert  it  into  a  tite '  for  my  own 
wearing. 

Hastings.  Intolerable!  At  your  age  you  may  wear  what 
you  please,  and  it  must  become  you. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Pray,  Mr,  Hastings,  what  do  you  take  to  be 
the  most  fashionable  age  about  town  ? 

Hastings.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode ;  but 
I'm  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fifty  for  the  ensuing 

Mrs.  Hard.  Seriously?  Then  1  shall  be  too  young  for  the 
fashion. 

Hastings.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels  tilt  she's 
past  forty.  For  instance,  miss  there,  in  a  polite  circle,  would 
be  considered  as  a  child,  as  a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs.  Hard.  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece*  thinks  herself  as  much  a 
woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as  the  oldest  of  us  all, 

Hastings.  Your  niece,  is  she  ?  And  that  young  gentleman, 
a  brother  of  yours,  I  should  presume  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  son,  sir.  They  are  contracted  to  each 
other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They  fall  in  and  out  ten 
times  a  day,  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife  already.  \_To  thetn.'\ 
Well,  Tony,  child,  what  soft  things  are  you  saying  to  your  cousin 
Constance  this  evening? 

Tony.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things;  but  that  it's  very 
hard  to  be  followed  about  so.  Ecod  !.  I've  not  a  place  in  the 
house  now  that's  left  to  myself  but  the  stable. 

'  A  covering  of  false  hair  for  Ihe  head. 
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Mrs.  Hard.  Never  mind  him,  Con,  my  dear.  He's  in 
another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  Neville.  There's  something  generous  in  my  cousin's 
manner.     He  falls  out  before  faces  to  be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony.     That's  a  damned  confounded  —  craclc.' 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah !  he's  a  sly  one.  Don't  you  think  they're 
like  each  other  about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Hastings  ?  The  Blenkin- 
sop*  mouth  to  a  T,'  They're  of  a  size,  too.  Ba.ck  to  back,  ray 
pretties,  that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you.     Come,  Tony. 

Tony.     You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell  you. 

\MeasHring. 

Miss  Neville.     0  lud !  he  has  almost  cracked  my  head. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O,  the  monster !  For  shame,  Tony.  You  a 
man,  and  behave  so ! 

Tony.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin.*  Ecod  !  I'il 
not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I'm  to  get  for  the 
pains  I  have  taken  in  your  education  ?  I  thai  have  rocked  you 
in  your  cradle,  and  fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon  I  Did  not 
1  work  that  waistcoat  to  mike  you  -eenteel  ?  Did  not  I  prescribe 
for  you  every  da}        d         p  wh  1    th  pt  perating  ? 

Tony.    Ecod !  h  d  r  p    f     j       have  been 

dosing  me  ever  s         1  b  I  h        g         1  ough  every 

receipt  in  the  C  mplet    H  /"     t         m  ;  and  you 

have  thoughts  of  e;  m     tl       gh  Q       y      ext  spring. 

But,  ecod  !  I  tell  y        1 11         b         d        f    1    f    o  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  W  asn  t  it  all  for  your  good,  viper .  Wasn't  it 
all  for  your  good? 

Tony.  1  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone,  then. 
Snubbing  this  way  when  I'm  in  spirits.  If  I'm  to  have  any 
good,  let  it  come  of  itself ;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it 


1  Falsehood. 

2  Mrs.  Hardcastle'3  maiden  name,  presumably.     The  same  name  occurs  in 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  XVII. 

3  Euactly.  *  Fortune. 

*  I  know  nothing  of  this  book,  but  the  nature  of  it  can  be  easily  guessed, 
s  John  Quincy  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  medical  works,  including 
A  Comflelt  English  Dufcnsalory,  which  ran  through  many  editions. 
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Mrs.  Hard.  That's  false;  I  never  see  you  when  you're  in 
spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I'm 
lever  to  be  delighted  with  your  agreeable  wild  notes,  unfeeling 


Tony.  Ecod !  Mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the  wildest  of 
the  two. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  ever  the  like?  But  1  see  he  wants  to 
break  my  heart,   I  see  he  does. 

Hastings.  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the  young 
gentleman   a   little.      I'm    certain    I   can   persuade  him  to  his 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well !  I  must  retire.  Come,  Constance,  my 
love.  You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretchedness  of  my  situa- 
tion. Was  ever  poor  woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet, 
pretty,  provoking,  undutiful  boy? 

{^Exeunt  Mrs.  Haedcastle  and  M.ISS  Neville, 

Hastings.    Tony. 
Tony  [singing]. 

There  was  a  young  man  riding  by. 
And  fain  would  have  his  will. 
Rang  do  didlo  dee. 
Don't  mind  her.     Let  her  cry.      It's  the  comfort  of  her  heart. 
I  have  seen  her  and  sister  cry  over  a  book  for  an  hour  together, 
and  they  said  they  liked  the  book  the  better  the  more  it  made 
them  cry. 

Hastings.     Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I  find,  my 
pretty  young  gentleman  ? 
Tony.    That's  as  I  find  'um. 

Hastings.     Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I  dare  an- 
swer?   And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty,  well-tempered  girl. 
Tony.      That's  because   you  don't   know   her  as  well  as   I. 
Ecod!   I  know  every  inch  about  her;  and  there's  not  a  more 
bitter,  cantankerous '  toad  in  all  Christendom. 

Hastings  \aside\.     Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a  lover  ! 
Tony.     I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that.     She  has  as 
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many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicket,  or  a  coit  the  first  day's 
breaking. 

Hastings.    To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  she's  with  her  play- 
mates, she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a  gate. 

Hastings.     But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  her  that  charms 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she  kicks  up,  and 
you're  flung  in  a  ditch. 

Hastings.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little  beauty. 
~Yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox  !  She's  ali  a  made  up  thing,  mun.i  Ah  ! 
could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts,  you  might  then 
talk  of  beauty.  Ecod,  she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and 
cheeks  as  broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion.     She'd  make  two 

Hastings.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that  would  take 
this  bitter  bai^ain  off  your  hand.i  ? 

Tony.     Anon." 

Hastings.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take  Miss 
Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and  your  dear  Betsy  ? 

Tony.  Ay;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend,  for  who  would 
take  her? 

Hastings.  I  am  he.  IE  you  but  assist  me,  I'll  engage  to 
whip  her  off  to  France,  and  you  shall  never  hear  more  of 
her. 

Tony.  Assist  you  I  Ecod,  1  will,  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood.  I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  your  chaise  that  shall 
trundle  you  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  may  be  get  you  a  part  of  her 
fortin  besides,  in  jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hastings.     My  dear  Squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along  then,  and  you  shall  see  more  of  my  spirit 
before  you  have  done  with  me.  {Singing. 

We  are  the  boys 
That  fears  no  noise 
Where  the  tliundering  cannons  roar.     [Exsunf. 
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[Scene  I.  —  ITii  same^ 
Enter  Hardcastle  solus. 

Hard.  What  could  my  old  friend  Sir  Charles  mean  by  recom- 
mending his  son  as  the  modestest  young  man  in  town  ?  To  me 
he  appears  the  most  impudent  piece  of  brass  that  ever  spoke  with 
a  tongue.  He  has  taken  possession  of  the  easy  chair  by  the 
fireside  already.  He  took  off  his  boots  in  the  parlour,  and  de- 
sired me  to  see  them  taken  care  of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how 
his  impudence  affects  my  daughter.  She  will  certainly  be 
shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  HxKOCXSThE, plainly  dressed. 

Hard.  Well,  my  Kate,  1  see  you  have  changed  your  dress 
as  I  bid  you ;  and  yet,  1  believe,  there  was  no  great  occasion. 

Miss  Hiird.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obeying  your 
commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe  them  without  ever  debat- 
ing their  propriety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  you  some  cause,  par- 
ticularly when  I  recommended  my  modest  gentleman  to  you  as 
a  lover  to-day. 

Miss  Hard.  You  taught  me  to  expect  something  extraordi- 
nary, and  I  find  the  original  exceeds  the  description. 

Hard.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life  !  He  has  quite 
confounded  all  my  faculties ! 

Miss  Hard.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it ;  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  too ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad  —  what  a  fool  was  I,  to 
think  a  young  man  could  learn  modesty  by  travelling.  He 
might  as  soon  learn  wit  at  a  masquerade. 

Miss  Hard.     It  seems  aO  natural  to  him. 

Hard.  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company  and  a  French 
dancing-master. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa  !  a  French  dancing- 
master  could  never  have  taught  him  that  timid  look  —  that  awk- 
ward address  —  that  bashful  manner  — 
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Hard.     Whose  look  ?  whose  maaner,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Mr.  Marlow's ;  his  mauvaise  honU^  his  timidity, 
struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you  ;  for  I  thinic  him 
one  of  the  most  brazen   first   sights  that  ever  astonished  my 

Miss  Hard.  Sure,  sir,  you  rally !  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
modest. 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious?  I  never  saw  such  a  bounc- 
ing swaggering  puppy  since  I  was  born.  Bully  Dawsou  ^  was 
but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Surprising  1  He  met  me  with  a  respectful  bow, 
3  stammering  voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  air,  and  a 
familiarity  that  made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Miss  Hard.  He  treated  me  with  difiidence  and  respect ; 
censured  the  manners  of  the  age;  admired  the  prudence  of  girls 
that  never  laughed ;  tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome ; 
then  left  the  room  with  a  bow,  and  "  Madam,  I  would  not  for 
the  world  detain  you." 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his  life  before  ; 
asked  twenty  questions,  and  never  waited  for  an  answer ;  inter- 
rupted my  best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun ;  and  when  I  was 
in  my  best  story  of  the  Duke  of  Marfborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  he  asked  if  1  had  not  a  good  hand  at  making  punch. 
Yes,  Kate,  he  asked  your  father  if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch  ! 

Miss  Hard.     One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shown  himself,  I'm  determined 
he  shall  never  have  my  consent. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take  him,  he 
shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard.     In  one  thing  then  we  are  agreed^ to  reject  him. 

1  Eashfnlness. 

3  A  noted  London  bully  and  sharper  in  the  reign  of  diaries  II.  Compare 
Sfecialur,  No.  x  : 

"  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman, 
had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etlierege.  fought  a 
duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  Bully  Dawson  in  a  public 
colfee-hDUse,  for  calling  him  youngster,  " 
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Miss  Hard.  Yes ;  but  upon  c<)tiditions.  For  if  you  should 
find  Iiim  less  impudenl,  and  I  more  presuming ;  if  you  find  him 
more  respectful,  and  1  more  importunate  —  I  don't  know  —  the 
fellow  is  well  enough  for  a  man  —  Certainly  we  don't  meet 
many  such  at  a  horse  race  in  the  country. 

Hard.  If  we  should  find  him  so —  But  that's  impossible. 
The  first  appearance  has  done  my  business.  I'm  seldom 
deceived  in  that. 

Miss  Hard.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good  qualities 
under  that  first  appearance 

Hard  Aj  when  a  giil  finds  a  ftllow's  outside  to  her  taste, 
she  then  sets  about  guessmg  the  rest  of  his  furniture.  With 
her,  a  smooth  face  stinda  for  good  sense,  and  a  genteel  figure 
for  everj  i.  rtue 

Miss  Hard  I  hope  sir  a  conversation  begun  with  a  con>. 
pliment  to  my  good  sense  wont  end  with  a  sneer  at  my 
understanding. 

Hard.  Pardon  me,  Kate.  But  if  young  Mr,  Brazen  can  find 
the  art  of  reconciling  contradictions,  he  may  please  us  both, 
perhaps. 

Miss  Hard.  And  as  one  of  us  must  be  mistaken,  what  if  we 
go  to  make  further  discoveries? 

Hard.     Agreed.     But  depend  on't,  I'm  in  the  right. 

Miss  Hard.     And  depend  on't,  I'm  not  much  in  the  wrong, 
{Exeunt. 
Enter  ToKV,  running  in  "with  a  casket. 

Tony.  Ecod !  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are.  My  cousin  ' 
Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  all.  My  mother  shan't  cheat  the  poor  ' 
souls  out  of  their  fortin  neither.     O  !  my  genus,  is  that  you? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed  with  your 
mother?  I  hope  you  have  amused  her  with  pretending  love  for 
your  cousin,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last? 
Our  horses  will  be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  ready  to  set  off. 

Tony.  And  here's  sornethinn:  to  bear  your  charges  by  the  way 
\_giving  the  caskety,  your  sweetheart's  jewels.  Keep  them;  and 
hang  those,  1  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one  of  them. 
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Hastings.  But  how  have  you  procured  tbera  from  your 
mother  ? 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs.^  I 
procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  had  not  a  key  to 
every  drawer  in  mother's  bureau,  how  could  1  go  to  the  ale- 
house so  often  as  I  do  ?     An  honest  man  may  rob  himself  of 

Hastings.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But  to  be  plain 
with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to  procure  them  from 
her  aunt  this  very  instant.  If  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  most 
delicate  way  at  least  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it  will  be.  But 
I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough;  she'd  as  soon  part  with 
the  only  sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hastings.  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment,  when 
she  finds  she  has  lost  Ihem. 

Tony.     Never  you  mind  her  resentment,  leave  me  to  manage 

that.     1  don't  value  her  resentment  the  bounce  of  a  cracker.^ 

Zounds!  here  they  are!  Morrice,  Prance  ! '     [^jr/V  Hastings. 

ToNV,  Mrs,  Haudcastle,  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  me.  Such  a  girl 
as  you  want  jewels !  It  will  be  time  enough  for  jewels,  my  dear, 
twenty  years  hence,  when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  repairs. 

Miss  Neville.  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty,  will 
certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam, 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none.  That 
natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  ornaments.  Besides,  child, 
jewels  are  quite  out  at  present.  Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies 
of  our  acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-daylight,  and  Mrs.  Crump, 


1  Oflt 

■n  qiiOled,  "  Asli  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  yon  no  lies." 

2  The 

noise  oc  esplosion  of  a  firecracker.     Guiraod  finds  here  a  douhle 

inee,  spring  (recoil)  and  falsehood ;  craclier,  firetracker  and  liar  [See 

crack  ibi 

ive,  page  jg] ;  and  cites  Goldsmltli's  Haunch  of  VenUon,  13-16  : 

"Buthold  — let  me  pause—     Don't  I  hear  you  pronounce 

This  laie  <A  the  Ihcou  a  damnable  bounce  ? 

Well,  suppose  it  a  bounce  —  sure  a  poet  may  try, 

By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  set  courage  to  fly," 

s  The 

cry  of  tbe  hobbyhorse  rider  in  the  Morrice  dances. 
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and  the  rest  of  them,  carry  their  jewels  to   town,   and   bring 
nothing  but  paste  and  marcasites  ^  back  f 

Miss  Neville.  But  who  knows,  madam,  but  somebody  that 
shall  be  nameless  would  like  me  best  with  all  my  little  finery 

Mrs.  Hard.  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and  then  see  if, 
with  such  3  pair  of  eyes,  you  want  any  better  sparklers.  What 
do  you  think,  Tony,  my  dear  ?  does  your  cousin  Con  want  any 
jewels,  in  your  eyes,  to  set  off  her  beauty  ? 

Tony.     That's  as  thereafter  may  be. 

Miss  Neville.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would 
oblige  me, 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and  table-cut^ 
things.  They  would  make  you  look  like  the  court  of  King 
Solomon  at  a  puppet-show.'  Besides,  I  believe  I  can't  readily 
come  at  them.  They  may  be  missing,  for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary. 

Tony  \apart  to  Mrs.  Hakdcastle].  Then  why  don't  you 
tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she's  so  longing  for  them .''  Tell  her 
they're  lost.  It's  the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  Say  they're 
lost,  and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard,  \apart  to  Tony].  You  know,  my  dear,  I'm 
only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if  1  say  they're  gone,  you'll 
bear  me  witness,  will  you?     He  !  he  !  he  ! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod  1  I'll  say  I  saw  them  taken 
out  with  my  own  eyes,* 

Miss  Neville.  I  desire  Ihem  but  for  a  day,  madam.  Just 
to  be  permitted  to  show  them  as  relics,  and  then  they  may  be 
locked  up  again. 


•  Marcaaite  is  a  mineral  composed  of  iron  and  sulphur  and  somewhat  n 
sembling  gold;  fool's  gold;  common  iron  pyrites.  The  maicasite  of  tli 
later  mineralogists  is  white  iron  pyrites. 

s  The  rose  diamond  is  Hat  beneath  and  has  a  number  of  small  faceti  forn 
ing  the  convex  upper  surface ;  the  table  diamond  has  one  large  face  surrounde 
by  a  number  of  smaller  facets. 

'  "  My  father  designed  to  breed  me  up  to  his  own  employment,  which  wa 
that  of  drummer  to  a  puppet-show.  Thus  the  whole  employment  of  m 
younger  years  was  that  of  interpreter  to  Punch  and  King  Solomon  m  all  hi 
glory,"-£jiflj-j,  XXI,  |V1.) 

f  Thi^  speech  is  also  said  apart  lo  Mrs.  Hardcasfle, 
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Mrs.  Hird  To  be  phm  with  jou  my  dear  Constance,  if 
I  could  find  them  jou  should  have  them  They're  missing, 
I  assure  you  Lost  for  -iught  I  kaow  but  we  must  have 
patience  wherever  they  are 

Miss  Neville  I  II  not  beheve  it  this  is  but  a  shallow  pre- 
tence to  denj  me.  I  know  they  re  too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly 
kept,  and  as  you  are  to  answer  for  the  loss  — 

Mrs.  Hard.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If  they  be  lost, 
I  must  restore  an  equivalent.  But  my  son  knows  they  are 
missing,  and  not  to  be  found. 

Tony.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are  missing,  and 
not  to  be  found;  I'll  take  my  oath  on't. 

Mrs.  Hard.  You- must  learn  resignation,  my  dear;  for 
though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we  should  not  lose  our  patience. 
See  me,  how  calm  I  am. 

Miss  Neville.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Now,  1  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good  sense 
should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trumpery.  We  shall  soon 
find  them ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  you  shall  make  use  of  my 
garnets  till  your  jewels  be  found. 

Miss  Neville.     I  detest  garnets! 

Mrs.  Hard.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the  world  to  set 
off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have  often  seen  how  well  they 
look  upon  me.    You  shall  have  them.  \Exit. 

Miss  Neville.  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  You  shan't  stir. 
—  Was  ever  anything  so  provoking  ?  lo  mislay  my  own  jewels, 
and  force  me  to  wear  her  trumpery  ! 

Tony.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  garnets,  take 
what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  are  your  own  already.  I  have 
stolen  them  out  of  her  bureau,  and  she  docs  not  know  it.  Fly 
to  your  spark,  he'll  tell  you  more  of  the  matter.     Leave  me  to 

Miss  Neniille.     My  dear  cousin  ! 

Tony.  Vanish.  She's  here,  and  has  missed  them  already. 
[Exit  Miss  Nevu.I.f..]  Zounds!  how  she  fidgets  and  spits 
about  like  a  Catherine  wheel.'- 
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Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Confusion  !  thieves  !  robbers  !  We  are  cheated, 
plundered,  broke  open,  undone  ! 

Tony,  What's  the  matter,  wliat's  the  matter,  mamma?  I 
hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of  the  good  family! 

Mrs.  Hard.  We  are  robbed.  My  bureau  has  been  broke 
open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I'm  undone ! 

Tony.  Oh!  isthatall?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  By  the  laws,  I  never 
saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life.  Ecod,  I  thought  you  was 
ruined  in  earnest;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  Hard.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest.  My  bureau 
has  been  broke  open,  and  all  taken  away. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that;  ha,  ha,  ha!  stick  to  that.  I'll  bear 
witness,  you  know;  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precious,  the  jew- 
els are  gone,  and  1  shall  be  ruined  lor  ever. 

Tony.     Sure  I  know  they're  gone,  and  I  am  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.     My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me.     They're  gone, 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for  to  laugh ; 
ha !  ha  !  I  know  who  took  them  well  enough;  ha!  ha! 
hal 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead,  that  can't  tell 
the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest!  I  tell  you  I'm  not  in 
jest,  booby. 

Tony.  That's  right,  that's  right ;  you  must  be  in  a  bitter 
passion,  and  then  nobody  will  suspect  either  of  us.  I'll  bear 
witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross-grained  brute,  that 
won't  hear  me  !  Can  you  bear  witness  that  you're  no  better 
than  a  fool  ?  Was  ever  poor  woman  so  beset  with  fools  on  one 
hand,  and  thieves  on  the  other? 

Tony.     I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead  you,  and 
I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  directly.  My  poor  niece,  what 
will  become  of  her  ?  Do  you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if 
you  enjoyed  my  distress? 

Tony.     I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
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Mrs.  Hard.  Do  you  insuh  me,  monster?  I'll  teach  you  to 
vex  your  mother,  I  will ! 

Tony.     1  caii  bear  witness  to  that. 

[_He  runs  off,  ske  follows  him. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Maid. 

Miss  Hard.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is  that  brother 
of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house  as  an  inn ;  ha  !  ha !  I  don't 
wonder  at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young  gentleman  as 
you  passed  by  in  your  present  dress,  asked  me  if  you  were  the 
bar-maid  ?     He  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid,  madam  ! 

Miss  Hard.  Did  he?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  resolved  to  keep 
up  the  delusion.  Tell  me.  Pimple,  how  do  you  like  my  present 
dress  ?  Don't  you  think  I  look  something  like  Cherry  in  The 
Beaux'  Stratagem  ?  ^ 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady  wears  in  the 
country,  but  when  she  visits  or 

Miss  Hard.     And  are  you 
face  or  person  ? 

Maid.     Certain  of  it. 

Miss  Hard.  I  vow,  1  thought  so  ;  for  though  we  spoke  for 
some  time  together,  yet  his  fears  were  such  that  he  never  once 
looked  up  during  the  interview.  Indeed,  if  he  had,  my  bonnet 
would  have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in  his 
mistake  ? 

Miss  Hard,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen,  and  that  is  no 
small  advantage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her  face  to  market.  Then 
I  shall  perhaps  make  an  acquaintance,  and  that's  no  small  vic- 
tory gained  over  one  who  never  addresses  any  but  the  wildest 
of  her  sex.  But  my  chief  aim  is  to  fake  my  gentleman  off  his 
guard,  and,  hke  an  invisible  champion  of  n 
giant's  force  before  I  offer  to  combat. 


1  Cherry  is  ttie  d: 

uighter 

of  Boniface,  the  landlord 

of  the  inn,  in  George 

Farqiihar's  comedy  ( 

.f    Thi 

s™«^'  Stratagem.     Ke, 

ynolds  suggested  The 

Bdle's  Stratagem  as 

for  Shs  Stoops  to  Cangusr, 

a  litie  afteiHards  used 

by  Mrs,  Cowley.     Sei 

inotei 

L,  page  7. 
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Maid.  But  you  are  sure  you  can  act  your  part,  and  disguise 
your  voice  so  that  he  may  mistake  that,  as  he  has  already  mis- 
taken your  person  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got  the  true  bar 
cant.  —  Did  your  honour  call  ?  —  Attend  the  Lion  there.  — 
Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel.  —  The  Lamb  has  been  out- 
rageous this  half  hour.^ 

Maid.     It  will  do,  madam.    But  he's  here.  \Exit  Maid. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  house !  I 
have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I  go  to  the  best  room,  there 
I  find  my  host  and  his  story ;  if  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we 
have  my  hostess  with  her  curtsey  down  to  the  ground.  I  have 
at  last  got  a  moment  to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection. 

[Walks  and  muses. 

Miss  Hard.     Did  you  call,  sir  ?  did  your  honour  call .' 

Marhiv  [musing].  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  she's  too  grave 
and  sentimental  for  me. 

Miss  Hard.     Did  your  honour  call  ? 

[Ske  still  places  herself  before  him,  he  turning  away. 

Marlow.  No,  child.  \_Musing.'\  Besides,  from  the  glimpse 
I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss  Hard.     I'm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Marlow.  No,  no.  \^Musing.~\  I  have  pleased  my  father, 
however,  by  coming  down,  and  I'll  to-morrow  please  myself  by 
returning.  {Taking  out  his  tablets  and  perusing. 

Miss  Hard.     Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called,  sir? 

Marlow.     I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  Hard.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  We  have  such 
a  parcel  of  servants. 

Marlow.     No,   no,   I    tell   you.     [Looks  full  in  her  face.'] 


1  She  is  here  imit: 

iting  a  bar- 

maid  and  calling  out  tli 

■e  names  of  differe 

apartments  of  her  inn. 

,     Compar. 

:  the  landlady's  speech  ir 

1  Til  Good-Natur 

S/ai.,V: 

"Whati  Solomon; 

.  «-hydon'l 

tobacco  for  the  Lar 

theie.     Will  nobody  a 

o  the  Dolphin  ;  quick. 

The  Angel  has  be 

outrageous  Ihis  half  he 

lur.     Did  J 

;our  ladyship  call,  madu 
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Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  call.  !  wanted  —  I  wanted  —  I  vow, 
child,  you  are  vastly  handsome. 

Miss  Hard.     O  la,  sir,  you'll  make  one  ashamed. 

Marlow.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly  malicious  eye.  Yes, 
yes,  my  dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you  got  any  of  your  —  a  — 
what  d'ye  call  it,  in  the  house  ? 

Miss  Hard.     No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that  these  ten 

Marlow.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  very  httle 
purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste, just  byway  of  trial, 
of  the  nectar  of  your  lips ;  perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in 
that  too. 

Miss  Hard.  Nectar!  nectar!  that's  a  liquor  there's  no  call 
for  in  these  parts.     French,  !  suppose.     We  keep  no  French 

Marlow.     Of  true  Enghsh  growth,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it.  We  brew 
all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived  here  these 
eighteen  years. 

Marlow.  Eighteen  years !  Why,  one  would  think,  child,  you 
kept  the  bar  before  you  were  born.     How  old  are  you  ? 

Miss  Hard.  O !  sir,  I  must  not  tell  my  age.  They  say 
women  and  music  should  never  be  dated. 

Marlow.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  much  above 
forty.  \Approaching.'\  Yet  nearer,  I  don't  think  so  much. 
[Afiproaching.']  By  coming  close  to  some  women  they  look 
younger  still ;  but  when  we  come  very  close  indeed  —  {attempt- 
ing to  kiss  herl. 

Miss  Hard.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One  would  think 
you  wanted  to  know  one's  age  as  they  do  horses',  by  mark  of 
mouth. 

Marlow.  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill.  If  you 
keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possible  you  and  I  can  be 
ever  acquainted? 

Miss  Hard.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted  with  you  ?  I 
want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat 
Miss  Hardcastle,  that  was  here  awhile  ago,  in  this  obstropalous ' 


1  Obstreperous. 
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manner.  I'll  warrant  me,  before  her  you  looked  dashed,  and 
kept  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if 
you  was  before  a  justice  of  peace. 

Marlow  \aside\.  Egad!  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough.  \_To 
her.']  In  awe  of  her,  child?  Hal  ha!  ha!  A  mere  awkward, 
squinting  thing ;  no,  no !  I  find  yon  don't  know  me.  1  laughed 
and  rallied  her  a  little;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  too  severe. 
No,  1   could  not  be  too  severe,  curse  rae ! 

Miss  Hard.  O  1  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favourite,  I  find,  among 
the  ladies? 

Marlow.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And  yet,  hang  me, 
I  don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to  follow.  At  the  Ladies'  Club 
in  town '  I'm  called  their  agreeable  Rattle.  Rattle,  child,  is  not 
my  real  name,  but  one  I'm  known  by.  My  name  is  Solomons. 
Mr.  Solomons,  my  dear,  at  your  service. 

\_OfferiHg io  salute  ker. 

Miss  Hard.  Hold,  sir ;  you  were  introducing  me  to  your  club, 
not  to  yourself.    And  you're  so  great  a  favourite  there,  you  say? 

Marlow.  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap,  Lady  Betty 
Blackleg,  the  Countess  of  Sligo,  Mrs.  Langhorns,  old  Miss  Biddy 
Buckskin,"  and  your  humble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 

Miss  Hard.     Then  it's  a  very  merry  place,  I  suppose. 
Marlow.     Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  suppers,  wine,  and  old 

Miss  Hard.     And  their  agreeable  Rattle;  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Marlow  \aside\.  Egad  !  I  don't  quite  like  this  chit.  She 
looks  knowing,  methinks.     Vou  laugh,  child ! 

Miss  Hard.  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  what  time  they  all 
have  for  minding  their  work  or  their  family. 

Marlow  \aside\.  All's  well;  she  don't  laugh  at  me.  \To 
her.]     Y>o you  ever  work,  child? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or  a  quilt  in 
the  whole  house  but  what  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

1  The  club  here  satirized  was  the  Albemarle  Street  Club,  of  which  Horace 
Walpole.  Charle?  Fox,  and  many  other  prominent  people  were  members. 

2  Walpole  said  thii  was  intended  for  Miss 
member  of  the  club :  "  Miss  Loyd  is  in  the  new  p' 
Buckskin,  though  he  has  altered  it  in  the  printed  cc 
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Marloiu.  Odso !  Then  you  must  sliow  me  your  embroidery. 
I  embroider  and  draw  patterns  myself  a  little.  If  you  want  a 
judge  of  your  work,  you  must  apply  to  me.      \Seizmg  her  hand. 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  but  the  colours  don't  look  well  by  candle- 
light.    You  shall  see  all  in  the  morning.  \Struggling. 

Marlo-w.     And  why  not  now,  my  angel  ?     Such  beauty  fires 

beyond  the  power  of  resistance.  —     Pshaw !  the  father  here ! 

My  old  luck :  1  never  nicked  ^  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames 

ace*  three  times  following.'  \Exit  MarloW. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  tuho  stands  in  surprise. 

Hard.  So,  madam  !  So  I  find  tliis  is  your  modest  lover. 
This  is  your  humble  admirer  that  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  only  adored  at  humble  distance.  Kate,  Kate,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  deceive  your  father  so  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Never  trust  me,  dear  papa,  but  he's  still  the 
modest  man  I  first  took  him  for ;  you'll  be  convinced  of  it  as 
well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  I  believe  his  impudence  is 
infectious!  Didn't  I  see  him  seize  your  hand?  Didn't  !  see 
him  haul  you  about  like  a  milkmaid  ?  and  now  you  talk  of  his 
respect  and  his  modesty,  forsooth  1 

Miss  Hard.  But  if  1  shortly  convince  you  of  his  modesty, 
that  he  has  only  the  faults  that  will  pass  off  with  time,  and  the 
virtues  that  will  improve  with  age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run  mad !  I  tell 
you  I'll  not  be  convinced.  I  am  convinced.  He  has  scarcely 
been  three  hours  in  the  house,  and  he  has  already  encroached  on 
all  my  prerogatives.  You  may  like  his  impudence,  and  call  it 
modesty;  but  my  son-in-law,  madam,  must  have  very  different 
qualifications. 

1  Threw,  lumed  up,  scored;  ot  does  it  mean  hazarded  on,  threw  for? 
"  Seven's  the  main."  —  Coi.man's  Epilogue  to  The  School  for  Scandal. 

'^  Seven  is  my  chaunce,  and  thyn  is  cink  and  Ireye." 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale.  325. 

2  Double  aces,  the  lowest  throw.     -^meior/jMi^sisfrom  Lafin  omifl,  *o«. 

"  Vour  hagges  been  nat  filled  with  ambes  as." 

8  II  was  perhaps  near  this  point  in  the  play  that  Miss  Hardcastle'5  song 
given  in  the  Appendix  was  to  be  sung. 
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Miss  Hard.     Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  convince  you. 
Hard.     You  shall  not  have  half  the  time,  for  I  have  thoughts 
o£  turning  him  out  this  very  hour. 
Miss  Hard.    Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I  hope  to  satisfy 

Hard.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  I'll  have  no  trifling 
with  your  father.     All  fair  and  open,  do  you  mind  me? 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  ever  found  that  I  con- 
sidered your  commands  as  my  pride ;  for  your  kindness  is  such, 
that  my  duty  as  yet  has  been  inclination,  \Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 

[Scene   I.  —  The  Same.'\ 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville, 

Hastings.  You  surprise  me  I  Sir  Charles  Marlow  expected 
here  this  night  ?    Where  have  you  had  your  information  ? 

Miss  Neville.  You  may  depend  upon  it.  I  just  saw  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Hardcaslle,  in  which  he  tells  him  he  intends  set- 
ting out  a  few  hours  after  his  son. 

Hastings.  Then,  my  Constance,  all  must  be  completed  be- 
fore he  arrives.  He  knows  me ;  and  should  he  find  me  here, 
would  discover  my  name,i  and  perhaps  my  designs,  to  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

Miss  Neville.     The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hastings.  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow,  who 
keeps  the  keys  of  our  baggage.  !n  the  meantime,  I'll  go  to 
prepare  matters  for  our  elopement.  I  have  had  the  Squire's 
promise  of  a  fresb  pair  of  horses ;  and,  if  I  should  not  see  him 
again,  will  write  him  further  directions.  \Exit. 

Miss  Neville.  Weil !  success  attend  you.  In  the  mean- 
time, 111  go  amuse  my  aunt  with  the  old  preteDce  of  a  violent 
passion  for  my  cousin.  \Exit. 

1  Goldsmith  has  hereforgottenvfhat  he  wrotein  Act  II.  Marlow  there  said 
(page  «;),  "  He  [Hardcasfle]  has  got  our  names  from  the  servants  already  i " 
and  both  Marlow  and  Hastings  were  called  by  name  throughout  that  act 
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Enter  MATtLOV/^/ol/oaiedfy  a  Servant. 

I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  by  sending 
me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep  for  him,  wheti  he 
knows  the  only  place  I  have  is  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an 
inn-door.  Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with  the  landlady, 
as  1  ordered  you?     Have  you  put  it  into  her  own  hands .'' 

Servant.     Yes,  your  honour. 

Marlow.     She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough ;  she 
asked  me  how  I  came  by  it,  and  she  said  she  had  a  great  mind 
to  make  me  give  an  account  of  myself.  \E^it  Servant. 

Marlow.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  They're  safe,  however.  What  an 
unaccountable  set  of  beings  have  we  got  amongst !  This  little 
bar-maid  tliough  runs  in  my  head  most  strangely,  and  drives 
out  the  absurdities  of  all  die  rest  of  the  family.  She's  mine, 
she  must  be  mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 
Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  Bless  me  I  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that  1  in- 
tended to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Marlow  here, 
and  in  spirits  too ! 

Marlow.  Give  me  joy,  George !  Crown  me,  shadow  me 
with  laurels  !  Well,  George,  after  all,  we  modest  fellows  don't 
want  for  success  among  the  women. 

Hastings.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what  success  has 
your  honour's  modesty  been  crowned  with  now,  that  it  grows  so 
insolent  upon  ns  ? 

Marlow.  Didn't  you  see  tlie  tempting,  brisk,  lovely  httle 
thing  that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its 
girdle? 

Hastings.     Well!  and  what  then? 

Marlo-w.  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.  Such  fire,  such  mo- 
tion, such  eyes,  such  lips  —  but,  egad  I  she  would  not  let  me 
kiss  them  though. 

Hastings.     But  are  you  sure,  so  very  sure  of  her  ? 

Marloisj.  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  showing  me  her  work 
above-stairs,  and  I  am  to  improve  the  pattern. 

Hastings.  But  liow  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to  rob  a 
woman  o£  her  honour  ? 
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Marlnvj.  Pshaw  !  pshaw !  we  all  know  the  honour  of  the 
bar-maid  of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend  to  rob  her,  take  my  word 
for  it,  there's  nothing  in  this  house,  I  shan't  honestly  pay  for. 

Hastings.     I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Marlaw.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hastings.  You  have  taken  care,  1  hope,  of  the  casket  I 
sent  you  to  lock  up  ?     It's  in  safely  ? 

Marlow.  Yes,  yes;  it's  safe  enough.  1  have  taken  care 
of  it.  nut  how  could  you  think  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an 
inn-door  a  place  of  safety?  Ah !  numskull !  I  have  taken  bet- 
ter precautions  for  you  than  you  did  for  yourself.     J  have  — 

Hastings.     What  ? 

Marlow.     I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for  you. 

Hastings.     To  the  landlady? 

Marlow.     The  landlady. 

Hastings.     You  did? 

Marlovi.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its  forthcom- 
ing, you  know. 

Hastings.    Yes,  she'll  bring  it  forth  with  a  witness.' 

Marlow-  Wasn't  I  right?  I  believe  you'll  allow  that  I 
acted  prudently  upon  this  occasion. 

Hastings  {asi^el.     He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

Marlow.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted,  though,  methinks. 
Sure  nothing  has  happened  ? 

Hastings.  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  better  spirits  in  all 
my  life.  And  so  you  left  it  with  the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt, 
very  readily  undertook  the  charge  f 

Marlow.  Rather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only  kept  the 
casket,  but,  through  her  great  precaution,  was  going  to  keep 
the  messenger  loo.     Ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 

Hastings.     He  !  he  !  he !    They're  ^  safe,  however. 

Marlow.     As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 

Hastings  \aside\.  So  now  all  hopes  of  fortune  are  at  an  end, 
and  we  must  set  off  without  it.     \To  kim.'\    Well,  Charles,  I'll 

irase  " with  a witncs!."     Compare  "with 
and  Thf  Lady  of  I.ym^,  M\.,\. 
he  says  Ihey  instead  of  il. 
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leave  you  to  your  meditations  on  the  pretty  bar-maid,  and,  he  ! 
he!  he!  may  you  be  as  successful  for  yourself  as  you  have 
been  for  me.  {Exit. 

Marlow.     Thank  ye,  George  ;  I  ask  no  more.     Ha  I  ha !  ha ! 
Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It's  turned  all 
topsy-turvy.  His  servants  have  got  drunk  already.  I'll  bear 
it  no  longer;  and  yet,  from  my  respect  for  his  father,  I'll  be 
calm.  yTo  him.~\  Mr.  Marlow,  jour  servant  I'm  your  very 
humble  servant.  [Boiving  loiv. 

Marlow.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  \Aside.'\  What's  to 
be  the  wonder  now  f 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir,  that  no  man 
alive  ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  your  father's  son,  sir,  I 
hope  you  think  so? 

Marlow.  I  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  don't  want  much  en- 
treaty. 1  generally  make  my  father's  son  welcome  wherever 
he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  But  though  I 
say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of  your  servants  is  in- 
sufferable. Their  manner  of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad 
example  in  this  house,  I  assure  you. 

Marlow.  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  that's  no  fault  of 
mine.  If  they  don't  drink  as  they  ought  (key  are  to  blame. 
I  ordered  them  not  to  spare  the  cellar.  I  did,  I  assure  you. 
\jro  the  side  scene."]  Here,  let  one  of  my  servants  come  up. 
[To  him.]  My  positive  directions  were,  that  as  I  did  not  drink 
myself,  they  should  make  up  for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  they  do .'  I'm 
satisfied  I 

Mallow.  They  had,  I  assure  you.  You  shall  liear  from  one 
of  themselves. 

Enter  SERVANT,  drunk. 

Marlow.  You,  Jeremy !  Come  forward,  sirrah ! '  What 
were  my  orders?  Were  you  not  told  to  drink  freely,  and  call 
for  what  you  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the  house  f 
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Hard,  [ajitfe].     !  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 

Jeremy.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet  Street'  for 
ever!  Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  I'm  as  good,  as  another 
man.  I'll  drink  for  no  man  before  supper,  sir,  dammy  !  Good 
liquor  will  sit  upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper  will  not 
sit  upon^hiccup  —  upon  my  conscience,  sir. 

Marlow.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as  drunk  as 
he  can  possibly  be.  I  don't  know  what  you'd  have  more,  unless 
you'd  have  the  poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard.  Zounds  !  He'll  drive  me  distracted  if  1  contain  my- 
self any  longer,  Mr.  Marlow;  sir;  I  have  submitted  to  your 
insolence  for  more  than  four  hours,  and  I  see  no  likelihood  of 
its  coming  to  an  end.  I'm  now  resolved  to  be  master  here, 
sir,  and  I  desire  that  you  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave  my 
house  directly. 

Marlo-w.  Leave  your  house  !  —  Sure  you  jest,  my  good 
friend!     What,  when  I'm  doing  what  I  can  to  please  you.' 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  please  me ;  so  1  desire  you'll 
leave  ray  house. 

Marlow.  Sure,  you  cannot  be  serious?  At  this  time  of 
Bight,  and  such  a  night  ?     You  only  mean  fo  banter  me. 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  serious ;  and,  now  that  my  passions 
are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is  mine,  sir ;  this  house  is  mine,  and 
I  command  you  to  leave  it  directly. 

Marlow.  Hal  ha!  ha!  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I  shan't 
stir  a  step,  I  assure  you.  [/«  a  serious  tone.]  This  your  house, 
fellow!  It's  my  house.  This  is  my  house.  Mine,  while  I 
choose  to  slay.  What  right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave  this 
house,  sir  ?  I  never  met  with  such  impudence,  curse  me ;  never 
in  my  whole  life  before. 

Hard.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did  !  To  come  to  my 
house,  to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair, 
to  insult  the  family,  to  order  his  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then 
to  tell  me,  "  This  house  is  mine,  sir."  By  all  that's  impudent, 
it  makes  me  laugh.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha !     Pray,  sir,  [San/eriftg]  as 

1  A  street  in  T.ondon.  Jeremy's  "Liberty  and  Fleet  Street  for  ever!" 
is  in  imitatirn  of  the  cries  "  Willie?  and  Liberty  I  "  and  ■'  Wilkes  and  No. 
XLV.  for  ever  1  "    See  Wright's  Caricature  Hi5ii»y  of  the  Georges,  Vlli, 
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you  take  the  house,  what  think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  ?  There's  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's  a 
tirc-scrcen,  and  here's  a  pair  of  brazen-nosed  bellows;  perhaps 
you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them  ? 

Marlew.  Uring  me  your  bill,  sir  ;  bring  me  your  hill,  and 
let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hard.  There  are  a  set  of  prints,  too.  What  think  you  of 
the  Hake's  Progress^  for  your  own  apartment  f 

Marlow.  Bring  me  your  bill,  1  say;  and  I'll  leave  you  and 
your  infernal  house  directly. 

Hard.  Then  there's  a  mahogany  table,  that  you  may  see 
your  own  face  in. 

Marlow-     My  bill,  I  say. 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your  own  particular 
slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Marlow.    Zounds  1  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  let's  hear  no 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's  letter  to 
me,  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well-bred,  modest  man  as  a  visitor 
here,  but  now  1  find  him  no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully ; 
but  he  will  be  down  here  presently,  and  shall  hear  more  of  it. 

[Exit. 

Marlow.  How's  this !  Sure  1  have  not  mistaken  the  house ! 
Everything  looks  like  an  inn.  The  servants  cry  "  Coming ; "  the 
attendance  is  awkward;  the  bar-maid,  too,  to  attend  us.  But 
she's  here,  and  will  further  inform  me.  Whither  so  fast,  child  ? 
A  word  with  you. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Miss  Hard.  Let  it  be  short,  then.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  [Aside.] 
I  believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake  ;  but  it's  too  soon 
quite  to  undeceive  him. 

Marlow.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  What  are 
you,  and  what  may  your  business  in  this  house  be? 

Miss  Hard.     A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Marlow.    What,  a  poor  relation  ? 

1  A  series  of  pictures  by  Hogarth  cc 
bers  ;  The  Heir,  The  Levfe,  Orgies,  T^ 
House,  The  Prison,  The  Madhouse. 
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Miss  Hard.  Yes,  sir;  a  poor  relation  appointed  to  keep  the 
keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  want  nothing  in  my  power  to 
give  them. 

Marlow.     That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this  inn. 

Miss  Hard.  Inn!  O  law!  — what  brought  that  in  your 
head?  One  of  the  best  families  in  the  county  keep  an  inn  1 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  old  Mr,  Hardcastle's  house  an  inn! 

Marlov;.  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  !  fs  this  house  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's house,  child? 

Miss  Hard.     Ay,  sure.     Whose  else  should  it  be? 

Marloii).  So  then,  all's  out,  and  I  have  been  damnably  im- 
posed oa.  O,  confound  my  stupid  head,  I  shall  be  laughed  at 
over  the  whole  town.  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  cadcatura  in  all 
the  print-shops.  The  Dullissimo  Macaroni.^  To  mistake  this 
house  of  ail  others  for  an  inn,  and  my  father's  old  friend  for  an 
inn-keeper !  What  a  swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  for ! 
What  a  silly  puppy  do  I  find  myself !  There  again,  may  I  be 
hanged,  my  dear,  but  1  mistook  you  for  ihe  bar-maid. 

Miss  Hard.  Dear  me!  dear  me!  I'm  sure  there's  nothing 
ill  my  behaviour  to  put  ine  upon  a  level  with  one  of  that 

Marlow.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I  was  in  for  a 
list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  making  you  a  subscriber. 
My  stupidity  saw  everything  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook  your 
assiduity  for  assurance,  and  your  simplicity  for  allurement.  But 
it's  over  —  this  house  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 

I  The  dullest  Macaroni,  the  dullest  of  tops.  The  name  Macaroni  com- 
monly applied  to  dandies  at  this  time  was  derived  from  the  Italian  dish,  which 
was  patronized  t>y  the  Macaroni  Club,  a  set  of  yonng  men  who  were  leaders  in 
vice  and  foppery  of  all  kinds.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  satirize  welt- 
known  persons  by  caricatures  set  up  in  the  print-shops  and  beating  the  name 
of  Macaroni,  such  as  The  Parade  Macaroni  and  The  Marital  Macarmi. 
An  account  of  the  Macaronis  with  illustrations  for  1772  and  177J  may  be  found 
in  Wright's  Caricature  History,  VII.  The  following  Unes,  sugEestiue  of 
another  song  to  Americans,  are  from  a  song  of  the  period  : 

"  With  little  hat,  and  hair  dress'd  high, 
And  whip  to  ride  a  pony ; 
If  you  but  take  a  right  survey. 
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Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to  disoblige 
you.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  affront  any  gentleman  who 
has  been  so  polite,  and  said  so  many  civil  things  to  me.  I'm 
sure  I  should  be  sorry  'ipretending  to  cry\  if  he  left  the  family 
upon  my  account.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  people  said  any- 
thing amiss,  since  I  have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Marlow  \aside\  By  heaven,  she  weeps.  This  is  the  first 
mark  of  tenderness  1  ever  had  from  a  modest  woman,  and  it 
touches  me.  [  To  her.'\  Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl ;  you  are  the 
only  part  of  the  family  1  leave  with  reluctance.  But  to  be  plain 
with  you,  the  difference  of  our  birth,  fortune,  and  education, 
make  an  honourable  connexion  impossible  ;  and  I  can  never 
harbour  a  thought  of  seducing  simplicity  that  trusted  in  my  hon- 
our, or  bringing  ruin  upon  one  whose  only  fault  was  being  too 
lovely. 

Miss  Hard.  \_aside\.  Generous  man!  1  now  begin  to  ad- 
mire him.  {_To  kirn.]  But  I'm  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as 
Miss  Hardcastle's i  and  though  I'm  poor,  that's  no  great  mis- 
fortune to  a  contented  mind ;  and,  until  this  moment,  I  never 
thought  that  it  was  bad  to  want  fortune. 

Marlovi.     And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance  from  one, 
that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pound  I  would  give  it  all  to. 

Marlow  [asidel.  This  simplicity  bewitches  me,  so  that  if 
I  stay  I'm  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold  effort,  and  leave 
her.  [  To  her.']  Your  partiality  in  my  favour,  my  dear,  touches 
me  most  sensibly ;  and  were  I  to  live  for  myself  alone,  1  could 
easily  fix  my  choice.  But  I  owe  too  much  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  too  much  to  the  authority  of  a  father ;  so  that  —  I 
can  scarcely  speak  it  — it  affects  me.     Farewell.  \_Exit. 

Miss  Hard.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  fill  now.  He  shall 
not  go,  if  I  have  power  or  art  to  detain  him-  I'll  still  preserve 
the  character  in  which  I  stooped  to  conquer,  but  will  unde- 
ceive my  papa,  who,  perhaps,  may  laugh  him  out  of  his  reso- 
lution. [  Exit. 
Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Neville, 
Tony.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  next  time.  I 
have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got  the  jewels  again,  that's  a 
sure  thing;  but  she  believes  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  s 
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Miss  Neville.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't  forsake 
us  in  this  distress.  If  she  in  the  least  suspects  that  I  am  going 
off,  I  shall  certainly  be  locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's, 
which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Toay.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  damned  bad  things. 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  got  you  a  pair  o£  horses  that  will 
fly  like  Whistle-jacket;!  and  I'm  sure  you  can't  say  but  I  have 
courted  you  nicely  before  her  face.  Here  she  comes;  we  must 
coiirt  a  bit  or  two  more,  for  fear  she  should  suspect  us. 

{I'hey  retire,  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mits.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to  be  sure.  But 
my  son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants.  I  shan't 
be  easy,  however,  till  they  are  fairly  married,  and  then  let  her 
keep  her  own  fortune.  But  what  do  I  see  ?  Fondling  together, 
as  I'm  alive.  I  never  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ah  I 
have  I  caught  you,  my  pretty  doves  ?  What,  billing,  exchanging 
stolen  glances  and  broken  munnurs  ?  Ah  ! 

:  Tony.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a  little  now  and 
then,  to  be  fiure.     But  there's  no  love  lost  between  us.^ 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  the  flame,  only 
to  make  it  burn  brighter. 

Miss  Neville.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us  more  of 
his  company  at  home.  Indeed,  he  shan't  leave  us  any  more. 
It  won't  leave  us,  cousin  Tony,  will  it? 

Tony.  0  I  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,  I'd  sooner  leave  my 
horse  in  a  pound,  than  leave  you  when  you  smile  upon  one  so. 
Your  laugh  makes  you  so  becoming. 

1  Perhaps  the  name  of  a  lace-horse. 

s  This  ffiiptession,  which  is  now  used  in  a  negatjue  or  ironical  sense,  was 
formerly  used  in  a  positive  sense,  as  in  the  following  lines  from  Ihe  ballad  ot 
the  Ckildrm  in  the  Weod: 

"  No  love  between  these  two  was  lost, 

Each  was  toother  klnde; 

In  love  they  lived,  in  love  they  dyed, 

And  left  two  babes  hehinde." 

Tony  is  playing  on  the  two  meaning?.     Another  form  occurs  in  Middleton's 

Witih,  IV.,  iii  -.  "  There's  no  hate  lost  iMtween  us." 
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Miss  Neville.  Agreeable  cousin !  Who  can  help  admiring 
that  natural  humour,  that  pleasant,  broad,  red,  thoughtless  \jiat' 
ting  his  cheek}  —  ah  !  it's  a  bold  face. 

Mrs.  Hard.     Pretty  innocence ! 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  loved  cousin  Con's  hazel  eyes,  and 
her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this  way  and  that,  over 
the  haspichoUs,*  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  from  the  tree. 
I  was  never  so  happy  before.  My  boy  takes  after  his  father, 
poor  Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly.  The  jewels,  ray  dear  Con,  shall 
be  your's  incontinently.*  You  shall  have  them.  Isn't  he  a 
sweet  boy,  my  dear.'  You  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and 
we'll  put  off  the  rest  of  his  education,  like  Dr.  Drowsy's  ser- 
mons, to  a  fitter  opportunity. 

Enter  Dig  gory. 

Diggory.  Where's  the  Squire  ?  I  have  got  a  letter  for 
your  worship. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads  all  my  letters 
first.  I 

Diggory.     I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Tony.     Who  does  it  come  from  ? 

Diggory.     Your  worship  mun  °  ask  that  of  the  letter  itself- 

Tony.     I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 

[  Turning  the  letter,  and gasing  on  it. 

Miss  Neville  {aside\  Undone,  undone !  A  letter  to  him 
from  Hastings.  I  know  the  hand.  If  my  aunt  sees  it  we  are 
ruined  for  ever.  I'll  keep  her  employed  a  little  if  I  can.  \_To 
Mrs.  Hardcastle.]  But  I  have  not  told  you,  madam,  of  my 
cousin's  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr.  Marlow.  We  so  laughed 
—  you  must  know,  madam  —  this  way  a  little,  for  he  must  not 
hear  us.  [They  confer. 

Tony  [still gasing"].  A  damned  cramp  piece  of  penmanship, 
as  ever  I  saw  in  ray  life.     I  can  read  your  print  hand  very  well. 

1  "  Goldsmltli  does  not  seem  to  have  invented  tl.is  delightful  perversion, 
forGtay  uses  it  in  a  letter  to  Ilia  friend  Chute  of  J746.  He  has 'not  seen  the 
face  of  a  Haspical,  since  he  came  home.'     Probabiy  it  was  a  popular  vulgar- 
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But  here  there  are  such  handles,  and  sha  iks  and  daslies,  that 
one  can  scarce  tell  the  head  from  the  tail  To  Anthony 
Lumpkin,  Esquire."  It's  very  odd  I  can  read  the  outside  of 
my  letters,  where  my  own  name  is  well  enough  But  when  I 
come  to  open  it,  it's  all  —  buzz  Thats  hard  very  hard; 
for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the  cream  of  the 
correspondence. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Very  well,  very  well.  And  so 
my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher. 

Miss  Neville.  Yes,  madam;  but  you  must  hear  the  rest, 
madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or  he  may  hear  us.  You'll 
hear  how  he  puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs.  Hard.  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now  himself, 
methinks. 

Tony  [still  gazing],  A  damned  up  and  down  hand,  as  if  it 
was  disguised  in  liquor.  ]_Reading.']  "  Dear  Sir."  Ay,  that's 
that.  Then  there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S,  but  whether  the 
next  be  an  izzard  or  an  R,  confound  me,  1  cannot  tell. 

M?-s.  Hard.      What's  that,  my  dear  ?    Can  I  give  you  any 


Miss  Neville.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody  reads  a 
cramp  hand  better  than  i.  \T-witckittg  the  letter  from  kim.~^ 
Do  you  know  who  it  is  from  ? 

Tony.     Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger,  the  feeder,' 

Miss  Neville.  Ay,  so  it  is.  {Pretending  to  read.J  Dear 
Squire,  hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Shake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of 
Goose-green  quite  out  of  feather.  The  odds  —  um  —  odd  bat- 
tle—  um  — long  fighting  — um—  Here,  here,  it's  all  about 
cocks  and  fighting  ;  it's  of  no  consequence;  here,  put  it  up,  put 
it  up.  [Thrusting  the  crzcinpled  letter  upon  him. 

Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  consequence  in  the 
world.  I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here, 
mother,  do  you  make  it  out.    Of  no  consequence ! 

[Giving  Mas.  Hardcastle  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Hard.     How's  this  ?  [Reads. 
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Dkar  Squire,  — I'm  now  waiting  for  Miss  Neville,  with  a  post- 
chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom  oE  the  garden,  but  I  find  my  horses  yet 
unable  to  perfonn  the  journey.  I  expect  you'll  assist  us  with  a  pair 
of  fresh  horses,  as  you  promised.  Dispatch  is  necessary,  as  the  iiii; 
[ay,  the  hag],  your  mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us. 

Yours, 

Hastings. 

Grant  rae  patience  I     I  shall  fuq  distracted  !     My  rage  chokes 

Miss  Neville.  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  suspend  your  resent- 
ment for  a  few  moments,  and  not  impute  to  rae  any  impertinence 
or  sinister  design  that  belongs  to  another. 

Mrs.  Hard,  [curiseying  very  low\  Fine  spoken,  madam  ; 
you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and  engaging,  and  quite  the 
very  pink  of  courtesy  ^  and  circumspection,  madam.  [^Changing 
her  tone.']  And  you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf,  with  scarce 
sense  enough  to  keep  your  mouth  shut ;  were  you,  too,  joined 
against  me  ?  But  I'll  defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As 
for  you,  madam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of  fresh  horses  ready, 
it  would  be  erne!  to  disappoint  them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead 
of  running  away  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this  very  moment,  to 
run  off  with  7ne.  Your  old  aunt  Pedigree  will  keep  you  secure, 
I'll  warrant  me.  You  too,  sir,  may  mount  your  horse,  and 
guard  us  upon  the  way,  ~  Here,  Thomas,  Roger,  Diggory. 
—    rilshewyouthat  1  wish  you  better  than  you  do  yourselves. 

\_Exit. 

Miss  Neville.    So  now  I'm  completely  ruined. 

Tony.     Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  Neville.  What  better  could  be  expected  from  being 
connected  with  such  a  stupid  fool,  and  after  all  the  nods  and 
signs  I  made  hira. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cleverness,  and 
not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  business.  You  were  so  nice  and 
so  busy  with  your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I  thought 
you  could  never  be  making  believe. 


««  andJ-alM,  11., 
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Enter  Hastings, 

Hastings.  So,  sir,  I  find  by  my  servant  that  you  have  sliown 
my  letter  and  betrayed  us.  Was  this  well  done,  young 
gentleman  ? 

Tony.  Here's  another. "^  Ask  miss  there  who  betrayed  you. 
Ecod,  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

£■«/£>- Marlow. 

Marhw.  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among  you.  Ren- 
dered contemptible,  driven  into  ill  manners,  despised,  insulted, 
laughed  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another.'  We  shall  have  old  Bedlam  ^  broke 
loose  presently. 

Miss  Neville.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
all  owe  every  obligation. 

Marlo-w.  What  can  I  say  to  him,  a*mere  boy,  an  idiot,  whose 
ignorance  and  age  are  a  protection? 

Hastings.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but  dis- 
grace correction. 

Miss  Neville.  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to  make 
himself  merry  with  all  our  embarrassments. 

Hastings.     An  insensible  cub. 

Marlaw.     Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief.' 

Tony.  Baw !  damme,  but  I'll  fight  you  both,  one  after  the 
other,  —  with  baskets.^ 

Marlow.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment  But  your 
conduct,  Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an  explanation.  You  knew  of 
my  mistakes,  yet  would  not  undeceive  me. 

Hastings.  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disappointments, 
is  this  a  time  for  explanations  ?     It  is  not  friendly,  Mr.  Marlow. 

I  Mrs.  Hardcaatle  has  already  entered,  so  Tony  says  upon  the  entrance  of 
Hastings  and  again  of  Marbw,  •'  Here's  another  [complainer]." 

»  A  lunatic  asylum.  The  word  is  a  contraction  of  Bethhhem.  the  name  of 
a  madhouse  in  London. 

^  "  A  mere  composition  of  tricks  and  mischief."     See  page  8. 

*  Fencing-sticks  with  haskel-work  guards  for  the  hand. 
"  With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 

Butler,  Hudibrai,  1.,  i.,  353-4, 
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Marlow.     But,  sir  — 

Miss  Neville.     Mr.  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your  ir 
till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  jou.     Be  pacified. 
Enter  Servant. 


Servant.     My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  immediately, 
madam.     The  horses  are  putting  to.     Your  hat  and  things  are 
in  the  next  room.     We  are  to  go  thirty  miles  before  morning. 
{^Exit  Servant. 

Miss  Neville.     Well,  well ;  I'll  come  presently. 

Marlow  {to  Hastings].  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  to  assist  in 
rendering  me  ridiculous?  To  hang  me  out  for  the  scorn  of  all 
my   acquaintance  ?      Depend   upon   it,   sir,   I   shall  expect  an 

Hastings.  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  if  you're  upon  that  subject, 
to  deliver  what  I  entrusted  to  yourself,  to  the  care  of  another, 
sir? 

Miss  Neville.  Mr.  Hastings — Mr.  Marlow — -why  will  you 
increase  my  distress  by  this  groundless  dispute?  I  implore,  I 
entreat  you  — 

Enier  Servant. 

Servant.     Your  cloak,  madam.     My  mistress  is  impatient. 

Miss  Neville.  1  come.  Pray  be  pacified.  If  I  leave  you 
thus,  I  shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Your  fan,  muff,  and  gloves,  madam.  The  horses 
are  waiting. 

Miss  Neville.  O,  Mr,  Marlow  I  if  you  knew  what  a  scene  of 
constraint  and  ill-nature  lies  before  me,  I'm  sure  it  would  con- 
vert your  resentment  into  pity. 

Marlow.  I'm  so  distracted  with  a  variety  of  passions,  that  I 
don't  know  what  1  do.  Forgive  me,  madam.  George,  forgive 
me.    You  know  my  hasty  temper,  and  should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hastings.     The  torture  of  my  situation  is  my  only  excuse. 

Miss  Neville.  Well,  my  dear  Hastings,  if  you  have  that 
esteem  for  me  that  I  think,  that  I  am  sure  you  have,  your 
constancy  for  three  years  will  but  increase  the  happiness  of  our 
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Mrs.  Hard.  \jwithhi\.  Miss  Neville,  Constance,  why,  Con- 
stance, I  say. 

Miss  Neville.  I'm  coming.  Well,  constancy;  remember, 
constancy  is  the  word.  [Exit. 

Hastings.  My  heart!  how  can  I  support  this?  To  be  so 
near  happiness,  and  such  happiness  I 

Marloisi  \to  Tony].  You  see  now,  young  gentleman,  the 
effects  of  your  folly.  What  might  be  amusement  to  you,  is 
here  disappointment,  and  even  distress. 

Tony  \^from  a  reverie],  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it  It's  here. 
Your  hands.  Yours  and  yours,  my  poor  Sulky.  My  boots 
there,  ho  I  Meet  me  two  hours  hence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden ;  and  if  you  don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good- 
natured  fellow  than  you  thought  for,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  take 
my  best  horse,  and  Bet  Bouncer  into  the  bargain.  Come  along. 
My  boots,  ho  !  [^Exeunt. 


Enter  Hastings  and  Servant. 

Hastings.  You  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville  drive  off, 
you  say  f 

Servant.  Yes,  your  honour.  They  went  off  in  a  post-coach, 
and  the  young  Squire  went  on  horseback.  They're  thirty 
miles  off  by  this  time. 

Hastings.     Then  all  my  hopes  are  over. 

Servant.  Yes,  sir.  Old  Sir  Charles  is  arrived.  He  and  the 
old  gentleman  of  the  house  have  been  laughing  at  Mr.  Marlow's 
mistake  this  half  hour.     They  are  coming  this  way. 

Hastings.     Then  1  must  not  be  seen.     So  now  to  my  fruitless 

appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.     This  is  about  the 

time.  [Exit. 

Enter  Siv.  Charles  nwrfHARDCASTLE. 
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Sir  Charles.  And  the  reserve  with  which  I  suppose  he 
treated  all  your  advances. 

Hard.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  something  in  me  above 
a  common  innkeeper,  too. 

Sir  Charles.  Ves,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for  an  uncom- 
mon innkeeper;  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hard.  Well,  I'm  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  of  anything  but 
joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  union  of  our  families  will  make 
our  personal  friendships  hereditary ;  and  though  my  daughter's 
fortune  is  but  small  — 

Sir  Charles.  Why,  Dick,  will  you. talk  of  fortune  to  mef 
My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a  competence  already,  and 
can  want  nothing  but  a  good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his 
happiness  and  increase  it.  If  they  like  each  other,  as  you  say 
they  do^ 

Hard.  If,  man !  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each  other.  My 
daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  Charhs.     But   girls  are  apt   to  flatler  themselves,   you 

Hard.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  in  the  warmest  manner 
myself;  and  here  he  comes  to  put  you  out  of  your  ifs,  I  warrant 
him. 

Enter  Mar  low. 

Marlow.  I  come,  sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon  for  my 
strange  conduct.     I  can  scarce  reflect  on  my  insolence  without 

Hard.  Tut,  boy,  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too  gravely.  An  hour 
or  two's  laughing  with  my  daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  again. 
She'll  never  like  you  the  worse  for  it. 

Marlow.     Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  approbation. 

Hard.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr.  Marlow;  if  I 
am  not  deceived,  you  have  something  more  than  approbation 
thereabouts.     You  take  me? 

Marlow.    Really,  sir,  I  have  not  tliat  happiness. 

Hard.  Come,  boy,  I'm  an  old  fellow,  and  know  what's  what, 
as  well  as  you  that  are  younger.  I  know  what  has  past  between 
you ;  but  mum. 

Marlow.     Sure,  sir,  nothing  has  past  between  us  but  the 
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most  profound  respect  on  my  side,  and  the  most  distant  reserve 
on  hers.  You  don't  think,  sir,  that  my  impudence  has  been 
past  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  family? 

Hard.  Impudence !  No,  1  don't  say  that—  not  quite  impu- 
dence —  though  girls  like  to  be  played  with,  and  rumpled  a  little 
too,  sometimes.     But  she  has  told  no  tales,  I  assure  you. 

Marlon.     I  never  gave  her  the  slightest  cause. 

Hard.  Well,  well,  I  like  modesty  in  lis  place  well  enough. 
But  this  is  over-acting,  young  gentleman.  You  may  be  open. 
Your  father  and   I  will  like  you  the  better  for  it. 

MarloTV.     May  I  die,  sir,  if  I  ever  — 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you ;  and  as  I'm  sure  you 
like  her  — 

Marlow.     Dear  sir — I  protest,  sir  — 

Hard.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  joined  as  fast 
as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Marlow.     But  hear  me,  sir  — 

Hard.  Your  father  approves  the  match,  I  admire  it;  every 
moment's  delay  will  be  doing  mischief,  so  — 

Marlow.  But  why  won't  you  hear  me  ?  By  all  that's  just 
and  true,  I  never  gave  Miss  Hardcastle  the  slightest  mark  of 
my  attachment,  or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  me  of 
affection.  We  had  but  one  interview,  and  that  was  formal, 
modest,  and  uninteresting. 

Hard  \aside\.  This  fellow's  formal  modest  impudence  is 
beyond  bearing. 

Sir  Charles.  And  you  never  grasped  her  hand,  or  made  any 
protestations  ? 

Marlow.  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down  in  obe- 
dience to  your  commands.  1  saw  the  lady  without  emotion, 
and  parted  without  reluctance.  I  hope  you'll  exact  no  further 
proofs  of  my  duty,  nor  prevent  me  from  leaving  a  house  in 
which  I  suffer  so  many  mortifications.  \Exit. 

Sir  Charles.  I'm  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity  with  which 
he  parted. 

Hard.  And  I'm  astonished  at  the  deliberate  intrepidity  of 
his  assurance. 

Sir  Charles.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour  upon  hia 
truth. 
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Hard.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would  stake  my 
happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely,  and 
without  reserve:  has  Mr.  Marlow  made  you  any  professions  of 
love  and  affection  ? 

Miss  Hard.  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir !  But  since 
you  require  unreserved  sincerity,  I  think  he  has. 

Hard.  \to  Sir  Charles].    You  see. 

Sir  Charles.     And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my  son  had 

Miss  Hard.    Yes,  sir,  several. 

Hard,  [to  Sir  Charles].    You  see. 

Sir  Charles.     But  did  he  profess  any  attachment  ? 

Miss  Hard.     A  lasting  one. 

Sir  Charles.     Did  he  talk  of  love  ? 

Miss  Hard      Much,  sir. 

Sir  Charles.     Amazing  I     And  all  this  formally  ? 

Miss  Hard.     Formally. 

Hard.     Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Sir  Charles.     And  how  did  he  behave,  madam  ? 

Miss  Hard.  As  most  professed  admirers  do :  said  some  civil 
things  of  my  face ;  talked  much  of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the 
greatness  of  mine;  mentioned  his  heart;  gave  a  short  tragedy 
speech  ;  and  ended  with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir  Charles.  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed.  I  know 
his  conversation  among  women  to  be  modest  and  submissive. 
This  forward,  canting,  ranting  manner  by  no  means  describes 
him,  and  I  am  confident  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  should  convince  you  to  your 
face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you  and  my  papa,  in  about  half  an 
hour,  will  place  yourselves  behind  that  screen,  you  shall  hear 
him  declare  his  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  Charles.  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you  describe, 
all  my  happiness  in  him  must  have  an  end.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  I  describe  —  I 
fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a  beginning.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  II.  —  Changes  to  the  back  of  the  Garden. 

Enter  HASTINGS. 

Hastings.     What  an  idiot  am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a  fellow  who 

probably  taltes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me.      He  never  intended 

to  be  punctual,  and  I'll  wait  no  longer.     What  do  I  see  ?     It  is 

he,  and  perhaps  with  news  of  my  Constance. 

jEnterTot^Y,  booted  and  spattered. 

Hastings.  My  honest  Squire !  I  now  find  you  a  man  of 
your  word.     This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tony.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  tlie  best  friend  you  have  in 
the  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This  riding  by  night,  by  the  bye, 
is  cursedly  tiresome.  It  has  shook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of 
a  stage-coach. 

Hastings.  But  how  ?  Where  did  you  leave  your  fellow- 
travellers?     Are  they  in  safety?     Are  they  housed? 

Tony.  Five  and  twenty  miles  hi  two  hours  and  a  half  is  no 
such  bad  driving.  The  poor  beasts  have  smoked  for  it.  Rabbit 
Die,'  but  I'd  rather  ride  forty  miles  after  a  fox,  than  ten  with 
such  varment.'' 

Hastings.  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  ladies  ?  I  die 
with  impatience. 

Tony.  Left  them  ?  Why,  where  should  I  leave  them,  but 
where  I  found  them? 

Hayings.     This  is  a  riddle. 

Tony.  Riddle  me  this,  then.  What's  that  goes  round  the 
house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never  touches  the  house  ? 

Hastings.     I'm  still  astray. 

Tony.  Why,  that's  it,  mon.*  I  have  led  them  astray.  By 
jingo,  there's  not  a  pond  or  slough  within  five  miles  of  the  place 
but  they  can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hastings.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  1  I  understand  ;  you  took  them  in  a 
round,  while  they  supposed  themselves  going  forward,  and  so 
you  have  at  last  brought  them  home  again. 

1  TheRi. 
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Tony,  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down  Feather-bed 
Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  1  then  rattled  them  crack 
over  the  stones  of  Up-and-down  Hill.  1  then  introduced  thern 
to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree  Heath  ;  and  from  that,  with  a  cir- 
cumbendibus,* i  fairly  lodged  them  in  the  horse-pond  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden, 

Hastings.     But  no  accident,  I  hope? 

Tony.  No,  no.  Only  mother  is  confoundedly  frightened. 
She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's  sick  of  the  journey ; 
and  the  cattle  can  scarce  crawl.  So,  if  your  own  horses  be  ready, 
you  may  whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound  that  no  soul 
here  can  budge  a  foot  to  follow  you. 

Hastings.     My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Tony,  h-j.,  now  it's  dear  friend,  noble  Squire,  Just  now,  it 
was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me  through  the  guts.  Damn  your 
wAy  of  fighting,  I  say.  After  we  take  a  knock  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  we  kiss  and  be  friends.  But  if  you  had  run  me 
through  the  guts,  then  I  should  be  dead,  and  you  might  go  kiss 
the  hangman.^ 

Hastings.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten  to  relieve 
Miss  Neville ;  if  you  keep  the  old  lady  employed,  I  promise  to 
take  care  of  the  young  one. 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes.  Vanish  !  [Exit 
Hastings.]  She's  got  from  the  pond,  and  draggled  up  to  the 
waist  like  a  mermaid. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Oh,  Tony,  I'm  killed  !  —  shook  !  ~  battered  to 
death !  I  shall  never  survive  it.  That  last  jolt,  that  laid  us 
against  the  quickset  hedge,  has  done  my  business. 

Tony.  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own  fault.  You  would 
be  for  running  away  by  night,  without  knowing  one  inch  of  the 

Mrs.  Hard.     1  wish  we  were  at  home  again.     I  never  met  so 

1  A  roundabout  way,  drcuitoiis  route.  Tennyson  put  the  word  into  the 
mouth  of  Lillle  John  in  The  FmsUrs,  I.,  i.     It  occurs  as  early  as  ifiSi : 

'■  Let  him  alone  :  let  him  alone  ;  1  shall  fetch  him  back  with  a  circam^endi- 
bus,  ]  warrant  him."  —  Dryden,  Ike  Sfanisi  Friar.  V..  ii. 

»  Kiss  the  hangman  as  a  token  of  forgiveness  just  as  you  were  going  to  he 
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many  accidents  in  so  short  a  journey.  Drenched  in  the  mud, 
overturned  in  a  ditch,  stucit  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and 
at  last  to  lose  our  way !  Whereabouts  do  you  think  we  are, 
Tony? 

Tony.  By  my  guess  we  should  be  upon  CrackskuU  Common, 
about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  the  most  notorious  spot  in  all 
the  country.'   We  only  want  a  robbery  to  make  a  complete  night 

Tony.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  afraid.  Two  of  the 
five  that  kept  here  are  hanged,  and  the  other  three  may  not  find 
us.  Don't  be  afraid.  Is  that  a  man  that's  galloping  behind 
us  ?    No  ;  it's  only  a  tree.     Don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hard.     The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 

Tony.  Do  you  see  anything  like  a  black  hat  moving  behind 
the  thicket  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.     O  death  ! 

Tony.  No;  it's  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't 
be  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hard.  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man  coming  towards 
us.     Ah  !  I'm  sure  on't.     If  he  perceives  us,  we  are  undone. 

Tony  \aside\  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unlucky,  come  to 
take  one  of  his  night  walks.     \To  her.'\     Ahl  it's  a  highway- 

1,  "  It  was  only  on  his  friend's  earnest  representation  of  how  useful  his  pres- 
ence mijht  be,  should  sudden  alteration  be  found  necessary  in  any  scene,  that 
he  [Goldsmith]  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  the  theatre  [on  the  evening  of  the 
first  performance].  He  entered  the  stage^ioor  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act, 
and  heard  a  solitary  hiss  al  Che  improbability  of  Mrs.  Hard<3stle,  in  her  own 
garden,  supposing  herself  forty  miles  off  on  Craclisliull  Common  (a  trick, 
nevertheless,  which  Sheridan  actually  played  off  on  Madame  de  Genlis). 
'  What's  that  ? '  he  cried  out,  alarmed  not  a  Utile  at  the  sound.  '  Psha  I  Doc- 
tor,' said  Colman.  who  was  standing  at  the  side-scene,  doubtless  well-pleased 
to  have  even  so  much  sanction  for  all  hia  original  forebodings,  '  don't  be  afraid 
of  a  squib,  when  we  have  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der.' Cooke,  who  gives  the  best  version  of  the  anecdote,  corrects  assertions 
elsewhere  made  Chat  it  had  happened  at  the  last  rehearsal  \  tells  us  that  Gold- 
smith himself  had  related  it  to  him  ;  and  adds  that  '  he  never  forgave  it  to  Col- 
man to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. '  .  .  , 

"This  hiss  seems  to  have  been  reallya  solitary  one;  for  no  difference  is  to 
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man,  with  pistols  as  long  as  my  arm.    A  damned  ill-looking 
fellow. 

Mrs.  Hard.     Good  heaven  defend  us!     He  approaches. 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  him.  If  there  be  any  danger,  I'll  cough  and  cry  hem. 
When  I  cough,  be  sure  to  keep  close. 

[Mrs.  Hardcastle  hides  behind  a  tree  in  the  back  scene- 
Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  people  in  want  of 
help.  Oh,  Tony,  is  that  you  ?  I  did  not  expect  jou  so  soon 
back.     Are  your  mother  and  her  charge  in  safety  ? 

Tony.     Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's.     Hem. 

Mrs.  Hard,  [from  behind].  Ah,  death !  I  find  there's 
danger. 

Hard.  Forty  miles  in  three  hours ;  sure  that's  too  much,  my 
youngster. 

Tony.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make  short  journeys, 
as  they  say.     Hem. 

Mrs.  Hard,  l/rom  behind].  Sure  he'll  do  the  dear  boy  no 
harm. 

Hard.  But  I  heard  a  voice  here ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
from  whence  it  came. 

Tony.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir.  I  was  saying 
thai  forty  miles  in  four  hours  was  very  good  going.  Hem.  As 
to  be  sure  it  was.  Hem.  I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by  being 
out  in  the  air.     We'll  go  in,  if  you  please.     Hem. 

Hard.  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you  did  not  answer 
yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard  two  voices,  and  am  resolved 
{raising his  voice'\  to  find  the  other  out. 

Mrs.  Hard,  [from  behind].  Oh  !  he's  coming  to  find  me  out. 
Oh! 

Tony.  What  need  you  go,  sir,  if  I  tel!  you  ?  Hem.  I'll  l^y 
down  my  life  for  the  truth  — hem^  I'll  tell  you  all,  sir. 

[Detaining  him. 

Hard.  I  tel!  you  I  will  not  be  detained.  I  insist  on  seeing. 
It's  in  vain  to  expect  I'll  believe  you. 

Mrs.  Hard,  [running  forward  from  behind].  O  lud!  he'll 
murder  my  poor  boy,  my  darling !     Here,  good  gentleman,  whet 
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your   rage  upon  me.    Take    my  money,  my  life,  but  spare 
that  young  gentleman ;    spare    my  child,  if    you    have  any 

Hard.  My  wife  !  as  I'm  a  Christian.  From  whence  can  she 
come  ?  or  what  does  she  mean  f 

Mrs.  Hard.  [kneeliiig\.  Take  compassion  on  us,  good  Mr. 
Highwayman.  Take  our  money,  our  watches,  all  we  have,  but 
spare  our  lives.  We  will  never  bring  you  to  justice ;  indeed  we 
won't,  good  Mr.  Highwayman. 

Hard.  I  believe  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses.  What, 
Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  I'm  alive!  My  fears 
blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could  have  expected  to  meet 
you  here,  in  this  frightful  place,  so  far  from  home  ?  What  has 
brought  you  to  follow  us? 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your  wits  ?  So  far 
from  home,  when  you  are  within  forty  yards  of  your  own  door ! 
[7i)  kim."]  This  is  one  of  your  old  tricks,  you  graceless  rogue 
you.  [  To  her.l  Don't  you  know  the  gate,  and  the  mulberry- 
tree  ?  and  don't  you  remember  the  horse-pond,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse-pond  as  long 
as  I  live ;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it.  [To  Tony.]  And  is 
it  to  you,  you  graceless  varlet,  t  owe  all  this?  I'll  teach  you  to 
abuse  your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you  have  spoiled 
me,  and  so  you  may  take  the  fruits  on't. 

Mrs.  Hard.     I'll  spoil  you,  I  will. 

[Follows  him  off  the  stage.    Exit. 

Hard.     There's  morality,  however,  in  his  reply.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hastings.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  deliberate  thus? 
If  we  delay  a  moment,  all  is  lost  for  ever.  Pluck  up  a  little 
resolution,  and  we  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her 
malignity. 

Miss  Neville.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are  so  sunk 
with  the  agitations  I  have  suffered,  that  I  am  unable  to  face  any 
new  danger.  Two  or  three  years'  patience  will  at  last  crown  us 
with  happiness. 
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Hastings.  Such  a  tedious  delay  is  worse  than  inconstancy. 
Let  US  fly,  my  charmer.  Let  us  date  our  happiness  from  this 
very  moment.  Perish  fortune !  Love  and  content  will  in- 
crease what  we  possess  beyond  a  monarch's  revenue.  Let 
me  prevail. 

Miss  Neville.  No,  Mr.  Hastings,  no.  Prudence  once  more 
comes  to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey  its  dictates.  In  the  moment 
of  passion,  fortune  may  be  despised,  but  it  ever  produces  a  last- 
ing repentance.  I'm  resolved  to  apply  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
compassion  and  justice  for  redress. 

Hastings.  But  though  he  had  the  will,  he  has  not  the  power 
to  relieve  you. 

Miss  Neville.  But  he  has  influence,  and  upon  that  1  am 
resolved  to  rely. 

Hastings.  I  have  no  hopes.  But  since  you  persist,  I  must 
reluctantly  obey  you.  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  III,  —  Changes  [^iack  to  the  House']. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Sir  Charles.     What  a  situation  am  I  in !     If  what  you  say 

appears,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son.      If  what  he  says  be 

true,  I  shall  then  lose  one  that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for 

'  a  daughter. 

Miss  Hard.  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation  ;  and  to  show 
I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as  I  directed,  you  shall  hear 
his  explicit  declaration.     But  he  comes, 

Sir  Charles.     I'll  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to  the  appoiDt- 

ment.  \_Exit  Sir  CHARLES. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.    Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come  once  more 

to  take  leave ;  nor  did  I,  till  this  moment,  know  the  pain  I  feel 

in  the  separation. 

Miss  Hard.  \in  her  own  natural  manner].  I  believe  these 
sufferings  cannot  be  very  great,  sir,  which  you  can  so  easily 
remove.  A  day  or  two  longer,  perhaps,  might  lessen  your 
uneasiness,  by  showing  the  little  value  of  what  you  think  proper 
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Marloiai  \aside\.  TTiis  girl  every  moment  improves  upon  me. 
\To  her.^  It  must  not  be,  madam.  I  have  already  trifled  too 
long  with  my  heart.  My  very  pride  begins  to  submit  to  my 
passion.  The  disparity  of  education  and  fortune,  the  anger  of 
a  parent,  and  the  contempt  of  my  equals,  begin  to  lose  their 
weight ;  and  nothing  can  restore  me  to  myself  but  this  painful 
effort  of  resolution. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  go,  sir.  I'll  urge  nothing  more  to  detain 
you,  Thot^h  my  family  be  as  good  as  hers  you  came  doivn  to 
visit,  and  my  education,  I  hope,  not  inferior,  what  are  these 
advantages  without  equal  affluence?  I  must  remain  contented 
with  the  slight  approbation  of  imputed  merit;  I  must  have  only 
the  mockery  of  your  addresses,  while  all  your  serious  aims  are 
fixed  on  fortune. 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Sir  Charles yrt««  behind. 

Sir  Charles.     Here,  behind  this  screen. 

Hard.  Ay,  ay;  make  no  noise.  I'll  engage  my  Kate  covers 
him  with  confusion  at  last 

Marlow.  By  heavens,  madam,  fortune  was  ever  my  smallest 
consideration.  Your  beauty  at  first  caught  my  eye;  for  who 
could  see  that  without  emotion?  But  every  moment  that  I 
converse  with  you  steals  in  some  new  grace,  heightens  the 
picture,  and  gives  it  stronger  expression.  What  at  first  seemed 
rustic  plainness,  now  appears  refined  simplicity.  What  seemed 
forward  assurance,  now  strikes  me  as  the  result  of  courageous 

Sir  Charles.     What  can  it  mean  ?    He  amazes  me ! 

Hard.     I  told  you  how  it  would  be.      Hush ! 

Marlow.  1  am  now  determined  to  stay,  madam,  and  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  my  father's  discernment,  when  he  sees 
you,  to  doubt  his  approbation. 

Misi  Hard.  No,  Mr.  Marlow,  t  will  not,  cannot  detain  you. 
Do  you  think  I  could  suffer  a  connexion  in  which  there  is  the 
smalli?st  room  for  repentance  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  take  the 
mean  advantage  of  a  transient  passion  to  load  you  witti  con- 
fusion? Do  you  think  I  could  ever  relish  that  happiness 
wliich  was  acquired  by  lessening  yours  i" 

Marlow.     By  all  that's  good,  1   can  have  no  happiness  but 
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what's  in  your  power  to  grant  me.  Nor  shall  I  ever  feel 
repentance,  but  in  not  having  seen  your  merits  before.  I  will 
stay,  even  contrary  to  your  wishes ;  and  though  you  should 
persist  to  shun  me,  I  will  tnake  my  respectful  assiduities  atone 
for  the  levity  of  my  past  conduct. 

Miss  Hard.  Sir,  I  rnustentreat  you'll  desist.  As  our  acquain- 
tance began,  so  let  it  end,  in  indifference.  I  might  have  given 
an  hour  or  two  to  levity;  but  seriously,  Mr.  Mariow,  do  you 
think  I  could  ever  submit  to  a  connexion,  where  I  must  appear 
mercenary,  and  you  imprudent?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever 
catch  at  the  confident  addresses  of  a  secure  admirer? 

Mariow  \knetling\.  Does  this  look  like  security?  Does 
this  look  like  confidence  ?  No,  madam,  every  moment  that 
shews  me  your  merit,  only  serves  to  increase  my  ditSdence  and 
confusion.     Here  let  me  continue  — 

Sir  Charles.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  Charles,  Charles, 
how  hast  thou  deceived  me!  Is  this  your  indifference,  your 
uninteresting  conversation  ? 

Hard.  Your  cold  contempt  —  your  formal  interview  ?  What 
have  you  to  say  now  ? 

Mariow.     That  I'm  all  amazement !    What  can  it  mean  ? 

Hard.  It  means  that  you  can  say  and  unsay  things  at 
pleasure;  that  you  can  address  a  lady  in  private,  and  deny  it  in 
public ;  that  you  have  one  story  for  us,  and  another  for  my 
daughter. 

MarloTV.     Daughter  !  —  this  lady  your  daughter? 

Hard.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter  —  my  Kate  ;  whose  else 
should  she  be  ? 

Mariow.     Oh,  the  devil ! 

Miss  Hard.  Yes,  sir,  that  very  identical  tal!  squinting  lady 
you  were  pleased  to  take  me  for  \curtseying{ ;  she  that  you 
addressed  as  the  mild,  modest,  sentimental  man  of  gravity,  and 
the  bold,  forward,  agreeable  Ratde  of  the  Ladies'  Club;  ha! 
ha!  ha! 

Mariow.  Zounds !  there's  no  bearing  this ;  it's  worse  than 
death ! 

Miss  Hard.  In  which  of  your  characters,  sir,  will  you  give 
us  leave  to  address  you?  As  the  faltering  gentleman,  with 
looks  on  the  ground,  that  speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and   hates 
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hypocrisy  ;  or  the  loud  confident  creature,  tliat  keeps  it  up '  with 
Mrs.  Mantrap,  and  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  tliree  in  the 
morning?  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mariow.  0,  curse  on  my  noisy  head !  i  never  attempted  to 
be  impudent  yet,  that  i  was  not  taken  down.     I  must  be  gone. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall  not.  1  see  it 
was  all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  it.  You  shall  not, 
sir,  I  tell  you.  I  know  she'll  forgive  you.  Won't  you  forgive 
him,  Kate?     We'll  all  forgive  you.     Take  courage,  man, 

[  They  retire,  she  lormenting  him,  to  the  back  scene. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  Tony. 
Mrs.  Hard.     So,  so,  they're  gone  off.     Let  tiiem  go,  I  care 

Hard.     Who  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hastings,  from  town.     He  who  came   down  with  our  modest 

Sir  Charles.  Who,  ray  honest  George  Hastings  ?  As  worthy 
a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have  made  a  more 
prudent  choice. 

Hard.  Then,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'm  proud  of  the 
connexion. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  if  he  has  taken  away  the  lady,  he  has 
not  taken  her  fortune  ;  that  remains  in  this  family  to  console  us 
for  her  loss. 

Hard.     Sure,  Dorothy,  you  would  not  be  SO  mercenary  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.     Ay,  that's  my  affair,  not  yours. 

Hard.  But  you  know  if  your  son,  when  of  age,  refuses  to 
marry  his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  then  at  her  own  disposal. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  but  he's  not  of  age,  and  she  has  not  thought 
proper  to  wait  for  his  refusal. 

£"«^^r  Hastings  unrf  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Hard.  \aside\     What,  returned  so  soon  !     I  begin  not 
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Hastings  \to  Hardcastle].  For  my  late  attempt  to  fly  off 
with  your  niece,  let  my  present  confusion  be  my  punishment. 
We  are  now  come  back,  to  appeal  from  your  justice  to  your 
humanity.  By  her  father's  consent,  I  first  paid  her  my  ad- 
dresses, and  our  passions  were  first  founded  in  duty. 

Miss  Neville.  Since  his  deatli,  I  have  been  obliged  to  stoop 
to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression.  In  an  hour  of  levity,  I 
was  ready  even  to  give  up  my  fortune  to  secure  my  choice. 
But  I'm  now  recovered  from  the  delusion,  and  hope  from  your 
tenderness  what  is  denied  me  from  a  nearer  connexion. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  this  is  all  but  the  whining  end 
of  a  modern  novel. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they're  come  back  to  re- 
claim their  due-  Come  hither,  Tony,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this 
lady's  hand  whom  I  now  offer  you  ? 

Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing  ?  You  know  i  can't  re- 
fuse her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hard.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age,  boy,  was  likely 
fo  conduce  to  your  improvement,  I  concurred  with  your  mother's 
desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  I  find  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong 
use,  I  must  now  declare  you  have  been  of  age  these  three 
months. 

Tony.     Qi  age  !     Am  I  of  age,  father  ? 

Hard.     Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  III  make  of  my  liberty. 
\Taking  Miss  Neville's  kand."]  Witness  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esquire,  of  BLANK  place, 
refuse  you,  Constantia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at  all,  for 
my  true  and  lawful  wife.  So  Constance  Neville  may  marry 
whom  she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his  own  man  again. 

Sir  Charles.     O  brave  Squire  ! 

Hastings.     My  worthy  friend  ! 

Mrs.  Hard.     My  tindutiful  offspring  ! 

Marlow.  Joy,  my  dear  George ;  I  give  you  joy  sincerely. 
And  could  1  prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant  here  to  be  less  arbi- 
trary, I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  return 
me  the  favour. 

Hastings  [to  Miss  Hardcastle].  Come,  madam,  you  are 
now  driven  to  the  very  last  scene  of  all  your  c       ' 
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know  you  like  him,  I'm  sure  lie  loves  you,  and  you  must  and 
shall  have  him. 

Hard,  yoining  their  hands'^.  And  1  say  so  too.  And,  Mr. 
Marlow,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has  a  daughter,  I 
don't  believe  you'll  ever  repent  your  bargain.  So  now  to  sup- 
per. To  morrow  we  shall  gatl  e  all  tl  e  poor  of  the  parish 
about  us  nd  I  e  n  akea  of  he  n  I  shaU  be  crowned  with  a 
merry  n  o  s  ng  So  boy  take  he  and  as  you  have  been  mis- 
taken n  I  e  n  5  ess,  my  §h  tl  a  you  may  never  be 
mistaken    n    he      t  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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Well,  having  stoop'd  to  conquer  with  success, 
And  gain'd  a  liusband  without  aid  from  dress, 
Still,  as  a  bar-maid,  I  could  wish  it  too. 
As  I  have  conquer'd  him,  to  conquer  you  ; 
And  let  me  say,  for  all  your  resolution. 
That  pretty  bar-maids  have  done  execution. 
Our  life  is  all  a  play,  compos'd  to  please ; 
"  We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances,"  i- 
The  first  act  shows  the  simple  country  maid, 
Harmless  and  young,  of  everything  afraid ; 
Blushes  when  hired,  and  with  unmeaning  action, 
"  I  hopes  as  how  to  give  you  satisfaction." 
Her  second  act  displaj^  a  livelier  scene  — 
Th'unblushing  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn, 
Who  whisks  about  the  house,  at  market  caters, 
Talks  loud,  coquets  the  guests,  and  scolds  the  waiters. 
Next  the  scene  shifts  to  town,  and  there  she  soars, 
The  chop-house  toast  of  ogling  connoisseurs. 
On  squires  and  cits  she  there  displays  her  arts. 
And  on  the  gridiron  broils  her  lovers'  hearts  — 

I  Adapted  from  As  You  Like  II.  TI..  vii,,  141.  The  five  acts  of  this  Epi- 
logue are  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare's  famous  Ss^en  Ages,  the  introduction  of 
whicli,  including  the  line  just  dted,  runs: 

"All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  RieTely  players : 
They  have  thelt  exits  and  their  entrances." 
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And  as  she  smiles,  her  triumphs  to  complete, 

E'en  common-council  men  forget  to  eat. 

The  fourth  act  shows  her  wedded  to  the  squire, 

And  madam  now  begins  to  hold  it  higher ; 

Pretends  to  taste,  at  operas  cries  caro^ 

And  quits  her  Nancy  Dawson '  for  Che  Faro ;  * 

Doats  upon  dancing,  and  in  all  her  pride, 

Swims  round  the  room,  the  Heinel  *  of  Cheapside ;  * 

Ogles  and  leers  with  artificial  skill, 

Till,  having  lost  in  age  the  power  to  kill. 

She  sits  all  night  at  cards,  and  ogles  at  spadille-' 

Such,  through  our  hves,  the  eventful  history  — 

The  fifth  and  last  act  still  remains  for  me. 

The  bar-maid  now  for  your  protection  prays, 

Turns  female  barrister,  and  pleads  for  Bayes.' 

'Carissinio!'"^C/«zen  ofths  Wo^/rf,  XXX, 
2  A  popular  song  beginning: 

"  Of  all  tiie  girls  in  our  town. 
The  black,  the  fair,  the  red,  the  brovm, 
That  dance  and  prance  it  up  and  down, 
There's  none  like  Nancy  Dawson  I  " 

A  complete  copy  may  be  found  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  X., 

page  1  lo.     Compare  the  line  in  the  second  Epilogue  printed  in  the  Appendix : 

"  Quits  the  baUet  and  calls  for  Nancy  Dawsm." 

S  Che  farh  senta  Euridiee,  the  lament  of  Orpheus  in  Gluck's  opera  of 

Orfeo  ed  Euridiee. 

*  Anna  Friederike  Heinel,  a  beautiful  and  celebrated  German  dancer  at  this 
time  in  London. 

"  A  street  in  London. 

•  The  ace  of  spades,  the  strongest  card  in  the  old  game  of  ombte  —  here 
used  for  the  game  itself.     See  Pope's  Rafe  of  ike  Lock,  Canto  HI. 

'  Bayes  was  the  poet  and  principal  character  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
Rehearsal,  and  was  intended  as  a  caricature  of  Dryden.  Here  the  word  is 
used  for  dramatist  and  makes  a  pun  wi[h  Says.  Compare  the  Epilogue  to 
The  School fer  Scandal,  5. 
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By  J.  CRADOCK,  ESQ.2 
TO  BE  SPOKEN  IN  THE  CHARACTER   OF  TONY  LUMPKIN. 

Well  —  now  all's  ended  —  and  my  comrades  gone, 
Pray  what  becomes  of  mother's  nonly  son  ? 
A  hopeful  blade !  —  in  town  I'll  fix  my  station, 
And  try  to  make  a  bluster  in  the  nation. 
As  for  my  cousin  Neville,  I  renounce  her ; 
Off  —  in  a  crack  ^  I'll  carry  big  Bet  Bouncer. 

Why  should  not  I  in  the  great  world  appear? 
I  soon  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ! 
No  matter  what  a  man  may  here  inherit, 
In  London  —  'gad,  they've  some  regard  to  spirit. 
I  see  the  horses  prancing  up  the  streets. 
And  big  Bet  Bouncer  bobs  to  all  she  meets ; 
Then  hoiks"  to  jigs  and  pastimes  ev'ry  night  — 
Not  to  the  plays  —  they  say  it  an't  polite  ; 

•  This  eame  too  late  to  be  5poken. 

1  "  t  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  Epilogue,  which  however  could  not  ba 
used,  but  with  your  permission  shall  be  printed."  —  Goldsmith  to  Cradock. 

"  The  Epilogue,  as  Dr.  Goldsmith  terms  it,  was  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit,  re- 
lumed to  him,  with  Uie  copy  of  his  comedy,  as  a  ludicrous  address  to  the  town 
by  Tony  Lumpkin,  but  not  intended  to  be  spoken."  —  Ceadock,  Memoirs,  1. 

"The  Epilogue  and  Song  were  intended  for  Mr.  Quick.  He  would,  IE 
any  one,  have  carried  Ihem  both  through.  The  Epilogue  was  thought  too  per- 
sonal, and  occasioned  some  dissension,  though  not  with  my  friend  Goldsmith. 
That  curtailed  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the  comedy  was  without  either  my 
knowledge  or  consent."  —  Cradock,  Memoirs,  IV. 

2  Joseph  Cradock,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Zabside,  friend  of  Goldsmith. 
■  This  is  presumably  the  same  as  hike,  to  hasten,  to  go  rapidly,  as  in  the 

expression  hVie  tui.     Is  it  related  to  the  hunting  cry? 
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To  S  adier's- Wells  1  perhaps,  or  operas  go, 
And  once  by  chance  to  the  roratorio.^ 
Thus  here  and  there,  for  ever  up  and  down. 
We'll  set  the  fashions  too,  to  half  the  town  ; 
And  then  at  auctions  —  money  ne'er  regard, 
Buy  pictures  like  the  great,  ten  pounds  a  yard : 
Zounds,  we  shall  make  these  London  gentry  say, 
We  know  what's  damned  genteel  as  well  as  they.* 

1  A  popular  pleasure  garden.  The  old  "  Musick  House"  was  pulled  down 
1  1765  and  a  theater  erected  in  lis  place.  See  Baker's  Londan  Stage  for  a 
hapter  on  Sadler's  Wells. 
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A   COMEDY. 
Bv  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 
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PREFACE. 


A  PREFACE  to  a  play  seems  generally  to  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  closet-prologue,  in  which  —  if  his  piece  has  been  success- 
ful^ the  author  solicits  that  indulgence  from  the  reader  which 
he  had  before  experienced  from  the  audience :  but  as  the  scope 
and  immediate  object  of  a  play  is  to  please  a  mixed  assembly  in 
representation  (whose  judgment  in  the  theatre  at  least  is  deci- 
sive), its  degree  of  reputation  is  usually  as  determined  as  public, 
before  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  cooler  tribunal  of  the  study. 
Thus  any  farther  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  writer  becomes 
unnecessary  at  least,  if  not  an  intrusion :  and  if  the  piece  has 
been  condemned  in  the  performance,  I  fear  an  address  to  ti:e 
closet,  like  an  appeal  to  posterity,  is  constantly  regarded  as  the 
procrastination  of  a  suit,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  weakness 
of  the  cause.  From  these  considerations,  the  following  comedy 
would  certainly  have  been  submitted  to  the  reader,  without  any 
farther  introduction  than  what  it  had  in  the  representation,  but 
that  its  success  has  probably  been  founded  on  a  circumstance 
which  the  author  is  informed  has  not  before  attended  a  theatrical 
trial,  and  which  consequently  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  circumstance  alluded  to  was  the 
withdrawing  of  the  piece,  to  remove  those  imperfections  in  the 
lirst  representation  which  were  too  obvious  to  escape  reprehen- 
sion, and  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  hasty  correction.  There 
are  few  writers,  I  believe,  who,  even  in  the  fullest  consciousness 
of  error,  do  not  wish  to  palliate  the  faults  which  they  acknowl- 
edge; and,  however  trifling  the  performance,  to  second  their 
confession  of  its  deficiencies,  by  whivtever  plea  seems  least 
disgraceful  to  their  ability.  In  the  present  instance,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  amount  either  to  candour  or  modesty  in  me,  to 
acknowledge  an  extreme  inexperience  and  want  of  judgment  on 
matters,  in  which,  without  guidance  from  practice,  or  spur  from 
success,  a  young  man  should  scarcely  boast  of  being  an  adept- 
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If  it  be  said,  that  under  such  disadvantages  no  one  should 
attempt  to  write  a  play,  1  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the 
position,  while  the  first  point  of  experience  that  I  have  gained 
on  the  subject  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  candour  and  judgment 
with  which  an  impartial  public  distinguishes  between  the  errois 
of  inexperience  and  incapacity,  and  the  indulgence  which  it 
shows  even  to  a  disposition  to  remedy  the  defects  of  either. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  farther  extenuation  of 
what  was  thought  exceptionable  in  this  play,  but  that  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  managers  should  have  prevented  some  of  the 
defects  before  its  appearance  to  the  public  —  and  in  particular 
the  uncommon  length  of  the  piece  as  represented  the  first  night. 
It  were  an  ill  return  for  the  most  liberal  and  gendemanly  con- 
duet  on  their  side,  to  suffer  any  censure  to  rest  where  none  was 
deserved.  Hurry  in  writing  has  long  been  exploded  as  an 
excuse  for  an  author;  —  however,  in  the  dramatic  line,  it  may 
happen,  that  both  an  author  and  a  manager  may  wish  to  fill  a 
chasm  in  the  entertainment  of  the  public  with  a  hastiness  not 
altogether  culpable.  The  season  was  advanced  when  I  first 
put  the  play  into  Mr.  Harris's '  hands ;  it  was  at  that  time  at 
least  double  the  length  of  any  acting  comedy.  I  profited  by  his 
judgment  and  experience  in  the  curtailing  of  it  —  till,  I  believe, 
his  feeling  for  the  vanity  of  a  young  author  got  the  better  of 
his  desire  for  correctness,  and  he  left  many  excrescences  remain, 
ing,  because  he  had  assisted  in  pruning  so  many  more.  Hence, 
though  I  was  not  uninformed  that  the  acts  were  still  too  long,  I 
flattered  myself  that,  after  the  first  trial,  I  might  with  safer 
judgment  proceed  to  remove  what  should  appear  to  have  been 
most  dissatisfactory.  Many  other  errors  there  were,  which 
might  in  part  have  arisen  from  my  being  by  no  means  conver- 
sant with  plays  in  general,  either  in  reading  or  at  the  theatre. 
.Yet  I  own  that,  in  one  respect,  I  did  not  regret  my  ignorance ; 
for  as  my  first  wish  in  attempting  a  play  was  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  plagiary,  1  thought  I  should  stand  a  better 
chance  of  effecting  this  from  being  in  a  walk  which  I  had  not 
frequented,  and  where,  consequently,  the  progress  of  invention 
was  less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  starts  of  recollection ;  for  on 

1  Manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theater. 
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subjects  on  which  the  mind  has  been  much  inforrned,  invention  is 
slow  of  exerting  itself.  Faded  ideas  float  in  the  fancy  like  half- 
forgotten  dreams ;  and  the  imagination  in  its  fullest  enjoyments 
becomes  suspicious  of  its  offspring,  and  doubts  whether  it  has 
created  or  adopted.* 

With  regard  to  some  particular  passages  which  on  the  first 
night's  representation  seemed  generally  disliked,  I  confess,  that 
if  I  felt  any  emotion  of  surprise  at  the  disapprobation,  it  was 
not  that  they  were  disapproved  of,  but  that  I  had  not  before 
perceived  that  they  deserved  it.  As  some  part  of  the  attack  on 
the  piece  was  begun  too  early  to  pass  for  the  sentence  of  judg- 
ment, which  is  ever  tardy  in  condemning,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  that  much  of  the  disapprobation  must  have  arisen  from 
virulence  of  malice,  rather  than  severity  of  criticism  ;  but  as  I 
was  more  apprehensive  of  there  being  just  grounds  to  excite  the 
latter  than  conscious  of  having  deserved  the  former,  I  continue 
not  to  believe  that  probable,  which  I  am  sure  must  have  been 
unprovoked.  However,  if  it  was  so,  and  I  could  even  mark 
the  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
retort ;  for  no  passion  suffers  more  than  malice  from  disappoint- 
ment. For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  author  of  a 
play  should  not  regard  a  first  night's  audience  as  a  candid  and 
judicious  friend  attending,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  at  his  last 
rehearsal.  If  he  can  dispense  with  flattery,  he  is  sure  at  least 
of  sincerity,  and  even  though  the  annotation  be  rude,  he  may 
rely  upon  the  justness  of  the  comment.  Considered  in  this 
light,  that  audience,  whose ^n^  is  essential  to  the  poet's  claim, 
whether  his  object  be  fame  or  profit,  has  surely  a  right  to 
expect  some  deference  to  its  opinion,  from  principles  of  polite- 
ness at  least,  if  not  from  gratitude. 

As  for  the  little  puny  critics,  who  scatter  their  peevish  strict- 
ures in  private  circles,  and  scribble  at  every  author  who  has  the 
eminence  of  being  unconnected  with  them,  as  they  are  usually 
spleen-swoln  from  a  vain  idea  of  increasing  their  consequence, 

1  "I  never  wrole  a 'good'  line  in  my  life,  but  the  moment  after  it  was 
written  it  seemed  a  hundred  years  old.  Very  commonly  I  had  a  sudden 
conviction  that  I  had  seen  it  somewhere."  —  Holmes,  y4«(oc™(,  II. 
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there  will  always  be  found  a  petulance  and  illiberality  in  their 
remarks,  which  should  place  them  as  far  beneath  the  notice  of 
a  gentleman,  as  their  original  dulness  had  sunk  them  from  the 
leve!  of  the  most  unsuccessful  author. 

It  is  not  without  pleasure  that  I  catch  at  an  opportunity  of 
justifying  myself  from  the  charge  of  intending  any  national 
reflection  in  the  character  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  If  any 
gentlemen  opposed  the  piece  from  that  idea,  I  thank  them 
sincerely  for  their  opposition  ;  and  if  the  condemnation  of  this 
comedy  (however  misconceived  the  provocation)  could  have 
added  one  spark  to  the  decaying  flame  of  national  attachment 
to  the  country  supposed  to  be  reflected  on,  1  should  have  been 
happy  in  its  fate  ;  and  might  with  truth  have  boasted,  that  it  had 
done  more  real  service  in  its  failure,  than  the  successful  morality 
of  a  thousand  stage-novels  will  ever  effect. 

It  is  usual,  I  believe,  to  thank  the  jwrformers  in  a  new  play, 
for  the  exertion  of  their  several  abilities.  But  where  (as  in  this 
instance)  their  merit  has  been  so  striking  and  uncontro verted, 
as  to  call  for  the  warmest  and  truest  applause  from  a  number  of 
judicious  audiences,  the  poet's  after-praise  comes  like  the  feeble 
acclamation  of  a  child  to  close  the  shouts  of  a  multitude.  The 
conduct,  however,  of  the  principals  in  a  theatre  cannot  be  so 
apparent  to  the  public.  I  think  it  therefore  but  justice  to 
declare,  that  from  this  theatre  (the  only  one  I  can  speak  of 
from  experience)  those  writers  who  wish  to  try  the  dramatic 
line  will  meet  with  that  candour  and  liberal  attention  which  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  better  calculated  to  lead  genius  into 
excellence,  than  either  the  precepts  of  judgment,  or  the  guidance 
of  experience. 

The  Aothor. 
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[as  originally  acted  at  covent  garden  in  1775.] 

Sir  Anthonv  Absolute Mr.  Shuter. 

Captaik  Absolute Mr.  Woodward. 

Faulkland Mr.  Lewis. 

Acres Mr.  Quick. 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger Mr.  Lee. 

Fag Mr.  Lee  Lewes. 

David Mr.  Dunstal. 

Thomas Mr.  Fearok. 

Mrs.  Malaprop Mrs.  Green. 

Lydia  Languish Miss  Barsanti. 

Julia Mrs.  Bulkley. 

Ldcy Mrs.  Lessihgham. 

Maid,  Boy,  Servants,  S'c. 

SCENE  —  Bath. 
Time  of  Action  —  Five  Hours. 
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,  WOODWARD  AND  MR.  QUICK. 


Enter  Sekjeant-at-Law,  and  Attorney  following.,  and 
giiiing  a  paper. 

Serf.    What's  here !  —  a  vile  cramp  hand !     I  cannot  see 
Without  my  spectacles. 

Ait  He  means  his  fee. 

Nay,  Mr.  Serjeant,  good  sir,  try  again.  {Gives  money. 

SerJ.     Tlie  scrawl  improves !     [More.'\     0  come,  'tis  pretty 
plain. 
Hey  I  how's  this  ?     Dibble !  —  sure  it  cannot  be ! ' 
A  poet's  brief !  a  poet  and  a  fee ! 

AU.     Yes,  sir !  though  you  without  reward,  I  know, 
Would  gladly  plead  the  Muse's  cause, 

AU.    And  if  the  fee  offends,  your  wrath  should  fall 

On  me. 
Serf.    Dear  Dibble,  no  offence  at  all. 
Ait.     Some  sons  of  Phcebus^  in  the  courts  we  meet, 
SerJ.     And  fifty  sons  of  Phcebus  in  the  Fleet ! « 
A((.     Nor  pleads  he  worse,  who  with  a  decent  sprig 

Of  bays  adorns  his  legal  waste  of  wig. 

Serj.     Full-bottom'd  heroes  thus,  on  signs,  unfurl 

A  leaf  of  laurel  in  a  grove  of  curl ! 

Yet  tell  your  client  that,  in  adverse  daj'S, 

This  wig  is  warmer  than  a  bush  of  bays. 


1  afterwards  replaced  lines  5-10  see  Appendix. 
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Alt.     Do  you,  then,  sir,  my  client's  place  supply, 
Profuse  of  robe  and  prodigal  of  tie  — 
Do  you,  with  all  those  blushing  powers  of  face, 
And  wonted  bashful  hesitating  grace, 
Rise  in  the  court,  and  flourish  on  the  case,  \^Exit. 

Serf.     For  practice  then  suppose  —  this  brief  will  show  it,  — 
Me,  Serjeant  Woodward,  ^counsel  for  the  poet. 
Used  to  the  ground,  I  know,  'tis  hard  to  deal 
With  this  dread  court,  from  whence  there's  no  appeal; 
No  tricking  here,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  law, 
Or,  damn'd  in  equity,  escape  by  flaw ; 
But  judgment  given,  your  sentence  must  remain; 
No  writ  of  error  lies  —  to  Drury  Lane ! 

Yet  when  so  kind  you  seem,  'tis  past  dispute 
We  gain  some  favour,  if  not  costs  of  suit. 
No  spleen  is  here!     I  see  no  hoarded  fury;  — 
I  think  1  never  faced  a  milder  jury ! 
Sad  else  our  plight!  where  frowns  are  transportation, 
A  hiss  the  gallows,  and  a  groan  damnation! 
But  such  the  public  candour,  without  fear 
My  client  waves  all  right  of  challenge  here. 
No  newsman  from  our  session  is  dismiss'd, 
Nor  wit  nor  critic  we  scratch  off  the  list; 
His  faults  can  never  hurt  another's  ease. 
His  crime,  at  worst,  a  bad  attempt  to  please: 
Thus,  all  respecting,  he  appeals  to  all. 
And  by  the  general  voice  will  stand,  or  fall. 
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spoken  on  the  tenth  night,  by  mrs.  bulkley. 

Granted  our  cause,  our  suit  and  trial  o'er, 

The  worthy  Serjeant  need  appear  no  more  : 

In  pleasing  1  a  different  client  choose, 

He  served  the  Poet —  I  would  serve  the  Muse: 

Like  him,  I'll  try  to  merit  your  applause, 

A  female  counsel  in  a  female's  cause. 

Look  on  this  form,*  —  where  humour,  quaint  and  sly, 
Dimples  the  cheek,  and  points  the  heaping  eye; 
Where  gay  invention  seems  to  boast  its  wiles 
In  amorous  hint,  and  half-lriumphant  smiles; 
While  her  light  mask  or  covers  satire's  strokes. 
Or  hides  the  conscious  blush  her  wit  provokes. 
Look  on  her  well  —  does  she  seem  forra'd  to  teach  ? 
Should  you  expect  to  hear  this  lady  preach? 
Is  grey  experience  suited  to  her  youth? 
Do  solemn  sentiments^  become  that  mouth? 
Eid  her  be  grave,  those  lips  should  rebel  prove 
To  every  theme  that  slanders  mirth  or  love. 
Yet,  thus  adorn'd  with  every  graceful  art 
To  charm  the  fancy  and  yet  reach  the  heart  — 
Must  we  displace  her?     And  instead  advance 
The  goddess  of  the  woful  countenance  — 
The  sentimental  Muse !  —     Her  emblems  view, 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  a  sprig  of  rue ! 
View  her  —  too  chaste  to  look  like  flesh  and  blood  — 
Primly  portray'd  on  emblematic  wood  I 
«  Pointing  lo  the  figure  of  Comedy. 
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There,  iix'd  in  usurpation,  should  she  stand, 
She'll  snatch  the  dagger  from  her  sister's  hand; 
And  having  made  her  votaries  weep  a  flood. 
Good  heaven !  she'll  end  her  comedies  in  blood  — 
Bid  Harry  Woodward '  break  poor  Dunstal's  crown ; 
Imprison  Quick,  and  knock  Ned  Shuter  down; 
While  sad  Barsanti,  weeping  o'er  the  scene, 
Shall  stab  herself  —  or  poison  Mrs.  Green. 

Such  dire  encroachments  to  prevent  in  time, 
Demands  the  critic's  voice  —  the  poet's  rhyme. 
Can  our  light  scenes  add  strength  to  holy  laws! 
Such  puny  patronage  but  hurts  the  cause : 
Fair  virtue  scorns  our  feeble  aid  to  ask ; 
And  moral  truth  disdains  the  trickster's  mask. 
For  here  their  favourite  stands,*  whose  brow,  severe 
And  sad,  claims  youth's  respect,  and  pity's  tear; 
Who,  when  oppress'd  by  foes  her  worth  creates, 
Can  point  a  poniard  at  the  guilt  she  hates. 

•  Pointing  lo  Tragetiy. 


1  The  names  in  this  and  the  following  fhroa  lines  are  those  of  the  original 
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Scene  I.  — A  Street  in  Bath. 

Enter  TsoniKs;  he  crosses  the  Stage ;  V  AG  follows,  looking 
after  him. 

Fag.  What!  Thomas!—  Sure 'tis  he!—  What!  Thomas! 
Thomas  ! 

Thos.  Hey !  —  Odd's  hie  !  Mr.  Fag !  —  give  us  your  hand, 
my  old  fellow-servant. 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas ;  ^  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see 
you,  my  lad.  Why,  my  prince  of  charioteers,  you  look  as 
hearty  !  — but  who  the  deuce  thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath? 

Thos.  Sure,  master,  Madam  Julia,  Harry,  Mrs.  Kate,  and  the 
postillion,  be  all  come. 

Fag.     Indeed ! 

Thos.  Ay,  master  thought  another  fit  of  the  gout  was  coming 
to  make  him  a  visit;  so  he'd  a  mind  to  gi't  the  slip,  and  whip  ! 
we  were  all  off  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  ay,  hasty  in  every  thing,  or  it  would  not  be  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute ! 

Thos.  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does  young  master  ?  Odd  ! 
Sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the  captain  here ! 

Fag.     I  do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. 

Thos.    Why  sure ! 

Fag.     At  present  I  am  employed  by  Ensign  Beverley. 

Thos.     I  doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  ha'n't  changed  for  the  better. 

Fag.     I  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Thos.    No  1    Why  didn't  you  say  you  had  left  young  master  ? 
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Fag.  No.  —  .  Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle  you  no 
farther;  —  briefly  then  —  Captain  Absolute  and  Ensign  Beverley 
are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Thos.     The  devil  they  are ! 

Fag.  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas ;  and  the  ensign  half  of  my 
master  being  on  guard  at  present  —  the  captain  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me. 

Thos.  So,  so  !  —  What,  this  is  some  freak,  I  warrant !  — 
Do  tell  lis,  Mr.  Fag,  the  meaning  o't  —  you  know  I  ha'  trusted 
you. 

Fag.    You'll  be  secret,  Thomas  ? 

Thos.     As  a  coach-horse. 

Fag.  Why  then  the  cause  of  all  this  is  —  Love,  —  Love, 
Thomas,  who  (as  you  may  get  read  to  you)  has  been  a  mas- 
querader  ever  since  the  days  of  Jupiter.' 

Thos.  Ay,  ay ;  ^  I  guessed  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case ;  — 
but  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass  only  for  ensign  ?  —  Now 
if  he  had  shammed  general  indeed  — 

Fag.  Ah  !  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery  o'  the  matter. 
Hark'ee,  Thomas,  my  master  is  in  love  with  a  lady  of  a  very 
singular  taste ;  a  lady  who  likes  him  better  as  a  half-pay  ensign 
than  if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
a  baronet  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

Thos.  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed  ! —  But  she  has  got  the 
stui?,  Mr.  Fag?    Is  she  rich,  hey  ? 

Fag.  Rich !  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half  the  stocks ! 
Zounds !  Thomas,  she  could  pay  the  national  debt  as  easily  as  I 
could  my  washerwoman  !  She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  of 
gold,  she  feeds  her  parrot  with  small  pearls,  and  all  her  thread- 
papers  are  made  of  bank-notes  ! 

Thos.  Bravo,  faith !  —  Odd !  I  warrant  she  has  a  set  of 
thousands    at    least;    but    does    she    draw    kindly    with    the 

Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Thos.  May  one  hear  lier  name  ? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  —    But  there  is  an  old  tough 

aunt  in  the  way;  though,  by  the  by,  she  has  never  seen  my 

J  Jupiter  assumed  various  disguises  to  meet  the  objects  of  his  love. 
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master,  for  we  got  acquainted  with  miss  while  on  a  visit  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Thos.  Well—  I  wish  they  were  once  harnessed  together  in 
matrimony.  —  But  pray,  Mr.  Fag,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this 
Bath?^ — -1  ha'  heard  a  deal  of  it — ^  here's  amort^  o'  merry- 
making, hey  ? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well  —  'tis  a  good  lounge ; 
in  tlie  morning  we  go  to  the  pump-room  °  (though  neither  my 
master  nor  I  drink  the  waters)  ;  after  breakfast  we  saunter  on 
the  parades,  or  play  a  game  at  billiards ;  at  night  we  dance  ; 
but  damn  tlie  place,  I'm  tired  of  it :  their  regular  hours 
stupify  roe  —  not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card  after  eleven  !  —  However, 
Mr.  Faulkland's  gentleman  and  I  keep  it  up  ^  a  little  in  private 
parties;  —  I'll  introduce  you  there,  Thomas  —  you'll  like  him 

Thos.  Sure  I  know  Mr.  Du-Peigne  ^  you  know  his  master 
is  to  marry  Madaro  Julia. 

Fag.  I  had  forgot.  —  But,  Thomas,  you  must  polish  a  litlle 
—  indeed  you  must.  —  Here  now  —  this  wig  !  —  what  the  devil 
do  you  do  with  a  wig,  Thomas  ?  none  of  the  London  whips  ^ 
of  any  degree  of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Thos.  More's  the  pity  !  more's  the  pity,  I  say.  —  Odd's  life ! 
when  I  heard  how  the  lawyers  and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own 
hair,  I  thought  how  'twould  go  next : — -odd  rabbit  it!  *  when  the 
fashion  had  got  foot  on  tl:e  bar,'  I  guessed  'twould  mount  to  the 
box'  —  but 'tis  all  out  of  character,  believe  me,  Mr.  Fag:  and 


1  For  an  answer  to  this  qiieslion  see  Anstey's  satirical  poem  The  New 
Bath  Guide  (1766),  and  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker  (1771)  and  other  nov- 
els. Foote's  Maid  of  Balh  was  put  on  the  London  stage  in  1771.  Gold- 
smith's Ufe  of  Richard  Nash,  who  was  known  as  "  King  of  Bath,"  gives  a 
view  of  the  place  at  a  period  a  few  years  before  the  time  of  this  play,  and 
Jane  Aiwlen's  story  of  Norlhanger  Abbey  and  letters  at  a  period  later  tlun  . 
the  play.     See  also  Frances  Burney's  Diary  and  Letters. 

'  Great  amount. 

»  The  room  where  the  waters  are  drawn  and  drunk. 

*  Compare  page  So.  ^  Coachmen. 

S  Confound  it.    Compare  page  71.  '  Observe  the  pun  on  bar. 

s  The  driver's  seat ;  by  metonymy,  the  driver.  Observe  that  these  whips 
take  Iheir  figures  from  theit  occupation,  as  when  they  speak  of  the  couple 
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look'ee,  I'll  never  gi'  up  mine  —  the  lawyers  and  doctors  may  do 
as  they  will. 

Fag.     Well,  Thomas,  we'll  not  quarrel  about  that. 

Thos.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of  the  professions 
ben't  all  of  a  mind  —  for  in  our  village  now,  thofi  '  Jack  Gauge 
the  exciseman  has  ta'en  to  his  carrots,^  there's  httle  Dick  the 
farrier  swears  he'll  never  forsake  his  bob,^  though  all  the  college 
should  appear  with  their  own  heads  ! 

Fag.  Indeed!  well  said,  Dick  I  —  But  hold  — mark!  mark! 
Thomas. 

Tkos.     Zooks!  'tis  the  captain.^     Is  that  the  lady  with 

Fag.  No,  no,  that  is  Madam  Lucy,  my  master's  mistress's 
maid.    They  lodge  at  that  house  —  but  I  must  after  him  to  tell 

Thos.    Odd  !  he's  giving  her  money  !  —    Well,  Mr.  Fag  — 

Fag.    Good-bye,  Thomas.     I  have  an  appointment  in  Gyde's 

Porch  *  this  evening  at  eight ;  meet  me  there,  and  we'll  make  a 

little  party.  \Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  II.  —  A  Dressing-room  in  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings. 

Lydia  sitting  on  a  so/a,  with  a  book  in  her  hand.     LuCY,  as 
just  returned Jrom  a  message. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the  town  in  search  of 
it :  I  don't  believe  there's  a  circulating  library  in  Bath  1  ha'n't 

Lydia.     And  could  not  you  get  The  Reward  of  Constancy  f^ 

Lucy.     No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lydia.     Nor  The  Fatal  Connexion  ?  ° 

Lucy.     No,  indeed,  ma'am. 
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Lydia.     Nor  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart  f^ 

Lucy.  Ma'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Bull  said  Miss 
Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it  away. 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho !  —  Did  you  inquire  for  The  Delicate 
Distress  ?  " 

Lucy.  Or  Tke  Memoirs  of  Lady  Woodfordf*  Yes,  indeed, 
ma'am.  1  asked  every  where  for  it ;  and  I  might  have  brought 
it  from  Mr.  Frederick's,  but  Lady  Slattern  Lounger,  who  had 
just  sent  it  home,  had  so  soiled  and  dog's-eared  it,  it  wa'n't  fit 
for  a  Christian  to  read. 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho  !  —  Yes,  I  always  know  when  Lady  Slat- 
tern has  been  before  me.  She  has  a  most  observing  thumb; 
and,  I  l>elieve,  cherishes  lier  nails  for  the  convenience  of  mak- 
ing marginal  notes. —    Well,  child,  what  have  you  brought  me  ? 

Lucy.  Oh  !  here,  ma'am.  [Taking  books  from  mtder  her 
cloak  and  from  her  pockets. '\  This  is  Tke  Gordian  Knot,'-  — 
and  this  Peregrine  Pickle  *  Here  are  The  Tears  of  Sensibility^ 
and  Humphrey  Clinker.^  This  is  The  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality.,  written  by  herself?  and  here  the  second  volume  of  The 
Sen  timenta  I  fourney? 

Lydia.     Heigh-ho  !  —    What  are  those  books  by  the  glass  ? 

Lucy.  The  great  one  is  only  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,^ 
where  I  press  a  few  blonds,^  ma'am. 


1  By  Peter 
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Lydia.     Very  well  —  give  me  the  sal  volatile. 

Lucy.     Is  it  in  a  blue  cover,  ma'am  ? 

Lydia.     My  smelling-bottle,  you  simpleton  ! 

Lucy.     Oh,  the  drops  !  —  here,  ma'am. 

Lydia.  Hold !  —  here's  some  one  coming  —  quick,  see  who 
it  is.  — {Exit  Lucy.]  Surely  I  heard  my  cousin  Julia's  voice- 
Re-enter  Luc  v. 

Lucy.     Lud !  ma'am,  here  is  Miss  MelviEe, 

Lydia.     Is  it  possible  ?  {Exit  Lucv. 

Enter  Julia. 

Lydia.  My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  am  I !  {Embrace.'\ 
How  unexpected  was  this  happiness  ! 

Julia.  True,  Lydia,  —  and  our  pleasure  is  the  greater. — 
But  what  has  been  the  matter?  — you  were  denied  to  me  at 
first! 

Lydia.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you! — 
But  iirst  inform  me  what  has  conjured  you  to  Bath  ?  —  Is  Sir 
Anthony  here  'i 

Julia.  He  is  —  we  are  arrived  within  this  hour  —  and  I  sup- 
pose he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Malaprop  as  soon  as  he  is 
dressed, 

Lydia.  Then  before  we  are  interrupted,  let  me  impart  lo 
you  some  of  my  distress! —  I  know  your  gentle  nature  will 
sympathize  with  me,  though  your  prudence  may  condemn  me! 
My  letters  have  informed  you  of  my  whole  connection  with 
Beverley;  but  1  have  lost  him,  Julia!  My  aunt  has  dis- 
covered our  intercourse  by  a  note  she  intercepted,  and  has 
confined  me  ever  since  !  Yet,  would  you  believe  it  ?  she  has 
absolutely  fallen  in  love  with  a  tall  Irish  baronet  she  met 
one   night   since   we    have   been    here,   at    Lady    Maeshuffle's 

Julia.     You  jest,  Lydia  ! 

Lydia.  No,  upon  my  word.  She  really  carries  on  a  kind  of 
correspondence  with  him,  under  an  feigned  name  though,  till 
slie  chooses  to  be  known  to  him;  but  it  is  a  Delia  or  a  Celia,  I 
assure  you. 

Julia.      Then,  surely,  she  is  now  more   indulgent  to    her 
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Lydia.  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  slie  lias  discovered  hei 
own  frailty,  she  is  become  more  suspicious  of  mine.  Then  ! 
must  inform  you  of  another  plague  !  That  odious  Acres  is  to 
be  in  Bath  to-day  ;  so  that  I  protest  I  shall  be  teased  out  of  all 

Julia.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best.  Sir  Anthony 
sliall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Lydia.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst.  Unfortunately 
I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor  Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt 
made  the  discovery,  and  1  have  not  seen  him  since,  to  make 

Julia.     What  was  his  offence  ? 

Lydia.  Nothing  at  all !  But,  I  don't  know  bow  it  was,  as  > 
often  as  we  had  been  together,  we  had  never  had  a  quarrel, 
and,  somehow,  I  was  afraid  he  would  never  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity. So,  last  Thursday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself,  to 
inform  myself  that  Beverley  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  another  woman.  1  signed  it  "your  friend  un- 
known," showed  it  to  Beverley,  charged  him  with  his  falsehood, 
put  myself  in  a  violent  passion,  and  vowed  I'd  never  see  him 

Julia.    And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have  not  seen  him 

Lydia.  'Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the  matter  out.  I 
intended  only  to  have  teased  him  three  days  and  a  half,  and  now 
I've  lost  him  for  ever. 

Julia.  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you  have  repre- 
sented him  to  me,  he  will  never  give  you  up  so.  Vet  consider, 
Lydia,  you  teO  me  he  is  but  an  ensign,  and  you  have  thirty 
thousand  pounds. 

Lydia.  But  you  know  1  lose  most  of  my  fortune  if  I  marry 
without  my  aunt's  consent,  till  of  age ;  and  that  is  what  1 
liave  determined  to  do,  ever  since  I  knew  the  penalty.  Nor 
could  1  love  the  man,  who  would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the 
alternative. 

Julia.     Nay,  this  is  caprice  ! 

Lydia.  What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice  ? —  I  thought 
her  lover  Faulkland  had  inured  lier  to  it. 

Julia.     I  do  not  love  even  his  faults. 
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Lydia.     But  apropos  —  you  have  sent  to  him,  I  suppase  ? 

Julia.  Not  yet,  upon  my  word  —  nor  has  he  the  least  idea  of 
my  being  in  Bath.  Sir  Anthony's  resolution  was  so  sudden,  1 
could  not  inform  hira  of  It. 

Lydia.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mistress  (though  under 
the  protection  of  Sir  Anthony),  yet  have  you,  for  this  long 
year,  been  a  slave  to  the  caprice,  the  whim,  the  jealousy  of  this 
ungrateful  Faulkland,  who  wiU  ever  delay  assuming  the  right  of 
a  husband,  while  you  suffer  him  to  be  equally  imperious  as  a 
lover. 

Julia.  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We  were  contracted 
before  my  father's  death.  That,  and  some  consequent  embar- 
rassments, have  delayed  what  I  know  to  be  my  FaulkJand's 
most  ardent  wish.  He  is  too  generous  to  triile  on  such  a  point. 
And  for  his  character,  you  wrong  hira  there  too.  No,  Lydia,  he 
is  too  proud,  too  noble  to  be  jealous  ;  if  he  is  captious,  'tis  with- 
out dissembling;  if  fretful,  without  rudeness.  Unused  to  the 
fopperies  of  love,  he  is  negligent  of  the  little  duties  expected 
from  a  lover  —  but  being  unhackneyed  in  the  passion,  his  affec- 
tion is  ardent  and  sincere  ;  and  as  it  engrosses  his  whole  soul, 
he  expects  every  thought  and  emotion  of  his  mistress  to  move 
in  unison  with  his.  Yet,  though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full 
return,  his  humility  makes  him  undervalue  those  qualities  in 
him  which  would  entitle  him  to  it;  and  not  feeling  why  he 
should  be  loved  to  the  degree  he  wishes,  he  still  suspects  that 
he  is  not  loved  enough.  This  temper,  f  must  own,  has  cost  me 
many  unhappy  hours  ;  but  I  have  learned  to  think  myself  his 
debtor,  for  those  imperfections  which  arise  from  the  ardour  of 
his  attachment. 

Lydia.  Well,  1  cannot  blame  you  for  defending  him.  But 
tdl  me  candidly,  Julia,  had  he  never  saved  your  life,  do  you 
think  you  should  have  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are  ?  —  Be- 
heve  me,  the  rude  blast  that  overset  your  boat  was  a  prosperous 
gale  of  love  fo  him.* 

Julitt.  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my  attachment  io 
Mr.  Faulkland,  but  I  loved  him  before  he  had  preserved  me; 
yet  surely  that  alone  were  an  obligation  sufficient. 

1  In    Olway's     Venice    Preserved    Jaffiet    rescues    Belvidera    from    the 
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Lydia.     Obligation  !  why  a  water  spaniel  would  have  done 
as  much  !  —    Wdl,  I  should  never  think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a 
man  because  he  could  swim. 
Julia.     Come,  Lydia,  you  are  too  inconsiderate. 

Lydia.     Nay,  I  do  but  jest.  —     What's  here  ? 

Re-enter  Lucv   in  a  hurry. 

Lucy.  O  ma'am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  just  come 
home  with  your  aunt. 

Lydia.     They'll  not  come  here.  —    Lucy,  do  you  watch. 

\_Exit  Lucy. 

Julia.  Yet  I  must  go.  Sir  Anthony  doe.s  not  know  I  am 
here,  and  if  we  meet,  he'll  detain  me,  to  show  me  the  town. 
I'll  take  another  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  when  she  shall  treat  me,  as  long  as  she  chooses, 
with  her  select  words  so  ingeniously  misapplied,  without  being 
mispronounced. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.     O  Lud  !  ma'am,  they  are  both  coming  up  stairs. 

Lydia.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you,  coz.  Adieu,  my  dear  Julia ; 
I'm  sure  you  are  in  haste  to  send  to  Faulkland.  —  There  — 
through  my  room  you'll  find  another  staircase. 

Julia.     Adieu  I  \Etnbraces  Lydia  and  exit. 

Lydia.  Here,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these  books.  Quick, 
quick.  —  Fling  Peregrine  Pickle  under  the  toilet — throw  Rod- 
ei-ick  Random  '  into  the  closet  —  put  The  Innocent  Adultety  ' 
into  The  Whale  Duty  of  Man — thrust  Lord  Aimworth^ 
under  the  sofa  —  cram  Ovid*  behind  the  bolster  —  there  — 
put  The  Man  of  Feeling^  into  your  pocket  — so,  so  —  now  lay 


1  A  novel  by  Smollett. 

2  Original  litle  of  Southeme's  tragedy  Tke  Fatal  Marriage,  now  known  as 
Isabella  ;  or,  Tis  Fatal  Marriage. 

"  The  History  oj  Lord  AimwoHh  and  Ihe  Hpnaurable  Charles  Hartford, 
Esq.  ^^iiirs  haVaat  ni  Dorinda  CatesbysnA.  Ermitia  :  01,  The  Fair  Reduse. 
London,  1773. 

'  The  Latin  poet,  author  of  Amorss,  Ars  Amalaria,  Remedia  Amoris,  etc. 
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Mrs.  Cliapone'  in  sight,  and  leave  Fordyce's  Sermons^  open 
on  tlie  table. 

Lucy.  O  burn  it,  ma'am,  tlie  liair  dresser  has  torn  away  as 
far  as  Proper  Pride. 

Lydia.  Never  mind  —  open  at  Sobriety.  —  Fling  me  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters?  —     Now  for  'em.  \^Exit  Lucy. 

Enter  Mrs.  MALArRO?  *  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  sits  the  dehberate  sim- 
pleton who  wants  to  disgrace  her  family,  and  lavish  herself  on 
a  fellow  not  worth  a  shilling. 

Lydia.    Madam,  I  thought  you  once  — 

Mrs.  Mat.  You  thought,  miss  !  I  don't  know  any  business 
you  have  to  think  at  all— thought  does  not  become  a  young 
woman.  But  the  point  we  would  request  of  you  is,  that  you 
will  promise  to  forget  this  fellow  —  to  illiterate  him,  I  say,  quite 
from  your  memory. 

Lydia.  Ah,  madam!  our  memories  are  independent  of  our 
wills.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  forget. 

Mrs.  Mai.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss ;  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  person  chooses  to  set  about  it.  I'm  sure 
I  have  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle  as  if  he  had  never 
existed  — and  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do;  and  let  me  teil 
you,   Lydia,  these  violent    memories  don't  become  a  young 

Sir  A  nth.  Why  sure  she  won't  pretend  to  remember  what 
she's  ordered  not  1  —  ay,  this  comes  of  her  reading  ! 

1  Mr?.  Chapone's  Utters  on  the  ImprmcmenI  of  the  Minil. 

2  James  Fotiiyce  (ifJO-i796),  Sermons  to  Young  Women. 

*  Letters  to  his  son,  first  publkhed  in  i7?4. 

*  The  name  is  derived  from  the  French  mat  hfropos,  iU4imed.  The  two 
Gobbos  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Dogberry  in  Much  Ado  Aboiil  Nolhing, 
and  Elbow  in  Measure  for  Measure,  are  Mrs,  Malaptop's  most  distinguished 
ancestors  in  the  "  nice  deiangement  of  epitaphs."  As  an  example  from  the 
second  may  be  quoted.  "O  villain  I  thou  milt  be  condemned  into  everlasting 
redemption  for  this."  (IV.,  ii.)  In  the  crealion  of  the  character  it  seems, 
however,  that  Sheridan  owed  most  to  Mrs.  Tryfort,  in  his  mother's  unpub- 
lished ccmedyof  A  Jmirnsyto  Balh,vi\io  is  described  as  the  '■  vainest  poor 
creature,  and  the  fondest  of  hard  vrords,  which,  without  miscalling,  she  always 
lakes  care  to  misapply."     See  note  2,  page  no. 
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Lydia.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  committed,  to  be  treated 
thus? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Now  don't  attempt  to  extirpate  yourself  from  the 
matter;  you  know  I  have  proof  controvertible  of  it.  But  tell 
me,  will  you  promise  to  do  as  you're  bid  ?  Will  you  lake  a  hus- 
band of  your  friends'  choosing  ? 

Lydia,  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  had  I  no  prefer- 
ence for  any  one  else,  the  choice  you  have  made  would  be  my 
aversion, 

Mrs.  Mai.  What  business  have  you,  miss,  with  preference 
and  aversion?  They  don't  become  a  young  woman  ;  and  you 
ought  to  know,  that  as  both  always  wear  off,  'tis  safest  in 
matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion,  I  am  sure  1  hated 
your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage  as  if  he'd  been  a  blacka- 
moor —  and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sensible  what  a  wife  I  made ! 
—  and  when  it  pleased  heaven  to  release  me  from  him,  'tis 
unknown  what  tears  I  shed !  But  suppose  we  were  going  to 
give  you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us  to  give  up  this 
Beverley  ? 

Lydia.  Could  1  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  give  that 
promise,  my  actions  would  certainly  as  far  belie  my  words, 

Mrs.  Mai.  Take  yourself  to  your  room.  You  are  fit  com- 
pany for  nothing  but  your  own  ill-humours. 

Lydia.    Willingly,  ma'am  ^  I  cannot  change  for  the  worse. 
[Exit. 

Mrs.  Mai.     There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for  you ! 

Sir  Anth.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ma'am,  —  all  this  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  teaching  girls  to  read.  Had  I  a 
thousand  daughters,  by  heaven  !  I'd  as  soon  have  them  taught 
the  black  art  as  their  alphabet ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Anthony,  you  are  an  absolute 
misanthropy. 

Sir  Anth.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs,  Malaprop,  I  observed 
your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  from  a  circulating  library ! 
She  had  a  book  in  each  hand  —  they  were  half-bound  volumes, 
with  marble  covers  !  From  that  moment  I  guessed  how  fuH  of 
duty  I  should  see  her  mistress  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.     Those  are  vile  places,  indeed ! 

Sir  Anth,     Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a  town  is  as  an 
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evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge  ! '     It  blossoms  through 
the  year  I    And  depend  on  it,  Mrs,  Malaprop,  that  they  who  are 
so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  fruit  at  last. 
Mrs.  Mai-     Fie,  fie.  Sir  Anthony!  you  surely  speak  laconi- 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  ift  moderation,  now,  what 
would  you  have  a  woman  know  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  I  would  by  no  means 
wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning ;  ^  I  don't 
think  so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman ;  for  instance, 
I  would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  alge- 
bra, or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflammatory 
branches  of  learning;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  for  her  to 
handle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical  instru- 
ments. But,  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  send  her,  at  nine  years  old, 
to  a  boarding-school,  in  order  to  learn  a  litde  ingenuity  and 
artifice.  Then,  sir,  she  should  liave  a  supercilious  knowledge 
in  accounts;  and  as  she  grew  up,  I  would  have  her  instructed 
in  geometry,  that  she  might  know  something  of  the  contagious 
countries;^  but  above  all.  Sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mistress 
of  orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  misspell,  and  mispronounce 
words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually  do;  and  likewise  that  she 
might  reprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  Tliis, 
Sir  Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know;  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will  dispute  the 
point  no  further  with  you ;  though  I  must  confess,  that  you 
are  a  truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third 
word  you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But,  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop, to  the  more  important  point  in  debate — you  say  you 
have  no  objection  to  my  proposal? 

■  "  Most  of  the  popular  novels  which  preceded  Evelina  irete  such  as  no 
lady  would  have  written ;  and  many  of  them  were  such  as  no  lady  could  without 
confusion  own  that  slie  had  read.  ...  Sit  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  thtee 
years  before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  o£  the  great  body  of  sober 
fathers  and  husbands,  when  he  pronounced  the  circulating  library  an  evergreen 
tree  of  diabolical  knowledge."  —  Macaulay,  Madame  D'Arilay. 

2  Two  of  several  blunders  which  Sheridan  seems  to  have  taken,  by  right  of 
inheritance,  let  us  suppose,  from  his  mother's  Journey  to  Bath.    See  note  4, 
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Mr  Mzl  None  I  as  u  e  >ou  I  an  under  no  post  e 
engagenent  w  th  Mr  Acres  and  as  Ljda  s  so  obs  nate 
aga  nst  h  m   perhips  vour  son  ma    have  better  succe  s 

Sr  Atth  Well  m  dam  I  w  II  write  for  the  bo>  d  ectly 
He  kno  vs  not  a  sjllable  of  th  s  vet  tl  o  }i,h  I  hi  e  for  me 
time  had  the  proposal  in  my  head.  He  Va  at  present  with  hih 
regiment. 

Mrs.  Mai.  We  have  never  seen  your  son,  Sir  Anthony; 
but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side. 

Sir  Anth.  Objection !  —  let  him  object  if  he  dare  !  —  No, 
no,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that  the  least  demur  puts  me 
in  a  frenzy  directly.  My  process  was  always  very  simple  —  in 
their  younger  days  'twas  " Jack,  do  this ■," ■ —  if  he  demurred,  1 
knocked  him  down;  and  if  he  grumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o'  ray  conscience !  — 
nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young  people  as  severity.  — ■  Well, 
Sir  Anthony,  I  shall  give  Mr.  Acres  his  discharge,  and  prepare 
Lydia  to  receive  your  son's  invocations;  and  I  hope  you 
will  represent  her  to  the  captain  as  an  object  not  altogether 
illegible. 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject  prudently.  — 
Well,  I  must  leave  you;  and  let  me  beg  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
to  enforce  this  matter  roundly  to  the  girl.  Take  my  advice  — 
keep  a  tight  hand :  if  she  rejects  this  proposal,  clap  her  under 
lock  and  key ;  and  if  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to 
bring  her  dinner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  how 
she'd  come  about.  \Exit  Sir  ANTHONY, 

Mrs.  Mai.  Well,  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  her  from 
under  my  intuition.  She  lias  somehow  discovered  my  partiality 
for  Sir  Lucius  O'Tri^er—  sure,  Lucy  can't  have  betrayed  me  I 
No,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  1  should  have  made  her  confess 
it. —  Lucy!  — Lucy!  {Calls-I —  Had  she  been  one  of  your 
artificial  ones,  1  should  never  have  trusted  her. 

Re-enUr  LucY. 
Lucy.     Did  you  call,  ma'am  ? 
Mrs.  Mai.    Yes,  girl.  —    Did  you  see  Sir  Lucius  while  you 
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Lucy.     No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Mrs.  Mai.     You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never  mentioned  — 

Lticy.     Oh  Gemini !  ■■     I'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out. 

Mrs.  Mai.     Weil,  don't  let  your  simplicity  be  imposed  on. 

Lucy.     No,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  I'll  give  you 
another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius ;  but  mind,  Lucy  —  if  ever  you 
betray  what  you  are  entrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other  people's 
secrets  to  me),  you  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  ever;  and  your 
being  a  simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  locality. 

YExif  Mits.  Malaprop. 

Lucy.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  —  So,  my  dear  simplicity,  let  me  give 
you  a  little  respite.  —  [Altering  her  manner.']  Let  girls  in  my 
station  be  as  fond  as  they  please  of  appearing  expert,  and 
knowing  in  their  trusts ;  commend  me  to  a  mask  of  silliness, 
and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  for  my  own  interest  under  it !  Let 
me  see  to  what  account  have  I  turned  my  simplicity  lately. — 
[Looks  at  a  paper.']  "For  abetting  Miss  Lydia  Languish  in  a  de- 
sign of  running  away  with  an  ensign !  —  in  money,  sundry  times, 
twelve  pound  twelve  ;  gowns,  five ;  hats,  ruffles,  caps,  &c.  &c., 
numberless  !  -—  From  the  said  ensign,  within  this  last  month, 
six  guineas  and  a  half," —  About  a  quarter's  pay!^  Item, 
"  from  Mrs.  Malaprop,  for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her  " 
—  when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  discovered  —  "two 
guineas,  and  a  biack  paduasoy."!" —  Item,  "from  Mr.  Acres, 
for  carrying  diverse  letters  "  —  which  1  never  delivered  —  "  two 
guineas,  and  a  pair  of  buckles."  —  Item,  "  from  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger,  three  crowns,  two  gold  pocket-pieces,  and  a  silver 
snufi-boK !  "  —  Well  done,  simplicity !  —  Yet  I  was  forced  to 
make  my  Hibernian  believe  that  he  was  corresponding,  not 
with  the  aunt,  but  with  the  niece  :  for  though  not  over  rich,  I 
found  he  had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacrifice  the  feel- 
ings of  a  gentleman  to  the  necessities  of  his  fortune-        [Exit. 

1  An  oath  or  exdamation  by  the  Twins,  Castor  and  PoIIik. 
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Scene  I.  —  Captain  Absolute's  Lodgings, 
Captain  Absolute  and  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  whi!e  I  was  there  Sir  Anthony  came  in:  I  told 
him  you  had  sent  me  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  to  know 
if  he  was  at  leisure  to  see  you, 

Abs.    And  wliat  did  he  say,  on  hearing  I  was  at  Bath? 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  more 
astonished !  He  started  back  two  or  three  paces,  rapped  out 
a  dozen  interjectural  oaths,  and  asked  what  the  devil  had 
brought  you  here. 

Abs.     Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say  ? 

Fag.  Oh,  I  lied,  sir—  I  forget  the  precise  lie ;  but  you  may 
depend  on't,  he  got  no  truth  from  me.  Yet,  with  submission, 
for  fear  of  blunders  in  future,  1  should  be  glad  to  fix  what  has 
brought  us  to  Bath,  in  order  that  we  may  lie  a  little  consistently. 
Sir  Anthony's  servants  were  curious,  sir,  very  curious  indeed. 

Abs.     You  have  said  nothing  to  them  ? 

Fag.  Oh,  not  a  '  word,  sir,  —  not  a  word.  Mr.  Thomas, 
indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take  to  be  the  discreetest  of 
whips)  — 

Abs.     'Sdeath  !  —  you  rascal !  you  have  not  trusted  him  ! 

Fag.  Oh,  no,  sir  —  no  ^  no  —  not  a  syllable,  upon  my 
veracity!  He  was,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitive;  but  I  was  sly, 
air  ^devilish  sly  I  My  master  (said  I),  honest  Thomas,  (you 
know,  sir,  one  says  konest  to  one's  inferiors,)  is  come  to  Bath 
lo  recruit  —  Yes,  sir,  1  said  to  recruit  — and  whether  for  men, 
money,  or  constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is  nothing  to  him,  nor 
any  one  else. 

Abs.     Well,  recruit  will  do  — let  it  be  so. 

Fag.  Oh,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly  —  indeed,  to  give 
the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Thomas,  that  your  honour  had  already 
enlisted  five  disbanded  chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  and 
thirteen  billiard-markers. 

Abs.     You  blockhead,  never  say  more  than  is  necessary. 
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Fag.  1  beg  pardon,  sir  — I  beg  pardmi  — but,  with  submis- 
sion, a  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  supports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I 
draw  on  my  invention  for  a  good  current  lie,  I  always  forge 
indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill. 

Abs.  Well,  take  care  you  don't  hurt  your  credit,  by  offering 
too  much  security.—     Is  Mr.  Faulkland  returned? 

Fag.     He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

Abs.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  has  been  informed  o£  Sir 
Anthony's  and  Miss  Melville's  arrival? 

Fag.  I  fancy  not,  sir ;  he  has  seen  no  one  since  he  came  in 
but  his  gentleman,  who  was  with  him  at  Bristol. i  I  think,  sir, 
I  hear  Mr.  Faulkland  coming  down  — 

Abs.     Go  tell  him  I  am  here. 

Fag.  Yes,  sir.  — [Ccz'w^.]  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  sliould  Sir 
Anthony  call,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  remember  that  we 
are  recruiting,  if  you  please. 

Abs,     WeU,  well. 

Fag.  And  in  tenderness  to  my  character,  if  your  honour 
could  bring  in  .the  chairmen  and  waiters,  I  should  esteem  it  as 
an  obligation ;  for  though  I  never  scruple  a  lie  to  serve  my  mas- 
ter, yet  it  liurts  one's  conscience  to  be  found  out.  S_Exit. 

Abs.  Now  for  my  whimsical  friend.  If  he  does  not  know 
that  his  mistress  is  here,  I'U  tease  him  a  little  before  I  tell 
him  — 

Enter  Faulkland. 

Faulkland,  you're  welcome  to  Bath  again;  you  are  punctual  in 

Faulk.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  to  detain  me,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished the  business  I  went  on.  Well,  what  news  since  I  left 
you  ?  how  stand  matters  between  you  and  Lydia  ? 

Abs.  Faith,  much  as  they  were;  I  have  not  seen  her 
since   our   quarrel;    however,    I    expect   to   be   recalled   every 

Faulk.     Why  don't  you  persuade  her  to  go  off  with  you  at 

Abs.     What,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  her  fortune  ?  you  forget 

1  Twelie  miles  northwest  of  Bath. 
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that,  my  friend.  No,  no,  I  could  have  brought  her  to  that  long 
ago. 

Faulk.  Nay  then,  yoa  trifle  too  long— if  you  are  sure  of 
her,  propose  to  the  aunt  in  your  own  character,  and  write  to  Sir 
Anthony  for  his  consent. 

Abs.  Softly,  softly ;  for  though  I  am  convinced  my  little 
Lydia  would  elope  with  me  as  Ensign  Beverley,  yet  am  I  by  no 
means  certain  that  she  would  take  me  with  the  impediment  of 
our  friends'  consent,  a  regular  humdrum  wedding,  and  the  rever- 
sion of  a  good  fortune  on  my  side  :  no,  no ;  I  roust  prepare  her 
gradually  for  the  discovery,  and  make  myself  necessary  to  her, 
before  I  risk  it.  ^  Well,  but  Faulk  land,  you'll  dine  with  us 
to-day  at  the  hotel  ? 

Faulk.  Indeed  I  cannot;  I  ara  not  in  spirits  to  be  of  such  a 
party. 

Abs.  By  heavens !  I  shall  forswear  your  company.  You  are 
the  most  teasing,  captious,  incorrigible  iover !     Do  love  like  a 

Faulk.     I  own  I  am  unfit  for  company. 

Abs.  Am  not  I  a  lover;  ay,  and  a  romantic  one  too.'  Yet 
do  I  carry  everywhere  with  me  such  a  confounded  farrago  '  of 
doubts,  fears,  hopes,  wisiies,  and  all  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a 
country  miss's  brain  ! 

Faulk.  Ah  !  Jack,  your  heart  and  soul  are  not,  like  mine, 
fixed  immutably  on  one  only  object  You  throw  for  a  large 
stake,  but  losing,  you  could  stake  and  throw  again ;  but  I  have 
set  my  sum  of  happiness  on  this  cast,  and  not  to  succeed  were 
to  be  stripped  of  all. 

Abs.  But,  for  heaven's  sake  !  what  grounds  for  apprehension 
can  your  whimsical  brain  conjure  up  at  present  ? 

Faulk.  What  grounds  for  apprehension,  did  you  say  ? 
Heavens  !  are  there  not  a  thousand !  I  fear  for  her  spirits  — 
her  health  ^  her  life.  My  absence  may  fret  her ;  her  anxiety 
for  my  return,  her  fears  for  me  may  oppress  her  gentie  temper. 
And  for  her  health,  does  not  every  hour  bring  me  cause  to  be 
alarmed  ?  If  it  rains,  some  shower  may  even  then  have  chilled 
her  delicate  frame  !     If  the  wind  be  keen,  some  rude  blast  may 
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have  affected  her  !  The  heat  of  noon,  the  dews  of  the  evening, 
may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for  whom  only  I  value  mine 
O  Jack  !  when  delicate  and  feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  is 
not  a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement  of  the  elements,  not 
an  aspiration  of  the  breeze,  but  hints  some  cause  for  a  lover's 
apprehension ! 

Abs.  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whether  we  will  take  the 
hint  or  not.  —  So,  then,  Fauikland,  if  you  were  convinced 
that  Julia  were  well  and  in  spirits,  you  would  be  entirely 
content  ? 

Faulk.  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measure  —  I  am  anxious 
only  for  that. 

Abs.  Then  to  cure  your  anxiety  at  once  —  Miss  Melville  is 
in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  Bath. 

Faulk.     Nay,  Jack  —  don't  trifle  with  me. 

Abs.     She  is  arrived  here  with  my  father  within  this  hour. 

Faulk.     Can  you  be  serious? 

Abs.  I  thought  you  knew  Sir  Anthony  better  than  to  be  sur- 
prised at  a  sudden  whim  of  this  kind.  Seriously,  then,  it  is  as  I 
tell  you  —  upon  my  honour. 

Faulk.  My  dear  friend  !  —  Hollo,  Du  Peigne  1  my  hat.  — 
My  dear  Jack  —  now  nothing  on  earth  can  give  me  a  moment's 


Re-enter  Fag. 

Fag.     Sir,  Mr.  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 

Abs.  Stay,  Fauikland,  this  Acres  lives  within  a  mile  of  Sir 
Anthony,  and  he  shall  tell  you  how  your  mistress  has  been  ever 
since  you  left  her.  —    Fag,  show  the  gentleman  up. 

\ExU  Fag. 

Faulk.     What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the  family  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  very  intimate ;  I  insist  on  your  not  going:  besides, 
his  character  will  divert  you. 

Faulk.     Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Abs.  He  is  likewise  a  rival  of  mine — that  is,  of  my  other 
self's,  for  he  does  not  think  his  friend  Captain  Absolute  ever 
saw  the  lady  in  question ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  him 
complain  to  me  of  one  Beverley,  a  concealed  skulking  rival, 
who  — 

Faulk.     Hush!  —  he's  here. 
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Enter  Acres. 

Acres.  Ha!  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain,  and  honest  Jack, 
how  do'st  thou?  Just  arrived,  faith,  as  you  see. —  Sir,  your 
humble  servant.  —  Warm  work  on  the  roads.  Jack  !  —  Odds 
whips  and  wheels !'  I've  traveUed  like  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of 
dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  the  Mall.' 

Abs.  Ah  1  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentric  planet,  but  we 
know  your  attraction  hither.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr. 
Faulkland  to  you  ;   Mr.  Faulkland,  Mr.  Acres. 

Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  :  sir,  !  solicit 
your  connections.  —    Hey,  Jack  —  what,  this  is  Mr.  Faulkland, 

Abs.     K'j,  Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr.  Faulkland. 

Acres.  Odso  !  she  and  your  father  can  be  but  just  arrived 
before  me.  I  suppose  jou  have  seen  them.  Ah  !  Mr.  Faulk- 
land, you  are  indeed  a  happy  man. 

Faulk.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet,  sir.  I  hope  she 
enjoyed  full  health  and  spirits  in  Devonshire  ? 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life,  sir —  never  better. 
Odds  blushes  and  blooms  !  she  has  been  as  healthy  as  the  Ger- 
man Spa.* 

Faulk.  Indeed!  I  did  hear  that  she  had  been  a  little 
indispo.sed. 

Acres.  False,  false,  sir  — only  said  to  vex  you  :  quite  the  re- 
verse, I  assure  you. 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the  advantage  of  me ; 
I  had  almost  fretied  myself  ill. 

Abs.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mistress  for  not  having 
been  sick  ? 

Faulk.  No,  no,  you  misunderstand  me  :  yet  surely  a  little 
trifling  indisposition  is  not  an  unnatural  consequence  of  absence 


tothesense 
For  a  full  accoonl  of  this  "  oatli  referential  ot  sentimental  swearing,"  si 

»  The  reference  is  presumably  to  the  Mall  in  Balh  rather  than  to  the  belt. 
known  London  Mall. 

»  Spa  is  a  watering-place  in  Belgium  not  fat  from  the  German  froniie 
The  word  has  become  in  English  a  common  noun  meaning  a  resort  where  the. 
are  nihietal  sprii^s. 
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from  those  we  love.  Now  confess  —  isn't  there  something  un- 
kind in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health? 

Abs.  Oh,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be  well  in  your  ab- 
sence, to  be  sure ! 

Acres.     Good  apartments,  Jack. 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying  that  Miss  Melville  has 
been  so  exceedingly  well  —  what  then,  she  has  been  merry  and 
gay,  I  suppose? —     Always  in  spirits  —  hey? 

Acres.  Merry,  odds  crickets  !  she  has  been  the  belle  and  spirit 
of  the  company  wherever  she  has  been— so  lively  and  entertain- 
ing !  so  full  of  wit  and  humour. 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  there.  Oh,  by  my  soul!  there  is  an 
innate  levity  in  woman  that  nothing  can  overcome.  —  What! 
happy,  and  I  away ! 

Abs.  Have  done.  How  foolish  this  is!  Just  now  you  were 
only  apprehensive  for  your  mistress's  spirits. 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy  and  spirit  of  the 
company  ? 

Abs.     No  indeed,  you  have  not. 

Faulk.     Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining? 

Abs.     Oh,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk.     Have  I  been  full  of  wit  and  humour? 

Abs.  No,  faith,  to  do  you  Justice,  you  have  been  confoundedly 
stupid  indeed. 

Acres.    What's  the  matter  with  the  gentleman  ? 

Abs.  He  is  only  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  hear- 
ing that  Julia  has  been  so  well  and  happy  — that's  all  — hey, 
Faulkland  ? 

Faulk.  Oh  !  1  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it  — yes,  yes,  she  has  a 
happy  disposition ! 

Acres.     That  she  has  indeed  —  then  she  is  so  accomplished 

—  so  sweet  a  voice  —  so  expert  at  her  harpsichord  —  such  a  mis- 
tress of  flat  and  sharp,  squallante,  rumblante,  and  quiverante ! ' 

—  There  was  this  time  month  —  odds  minims  and  crotchets !  ^ 
how  she  did  chirrup  at  Mrs.  Piano's  concert. 

1  Musical  terms  invented  by  Acres  after  the  analogy  ot  andanti  from  iqaalt, 
rumble,  and  quiver. 

3  Half-notes  and  quarter-notes. 
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Faulk.  There  again,  what  say  you  lo  this  ?  you  see  she  has 
been  all  mirth  and  song  —  not  a  thought  of  me  ! 

Abs.     Pho  \  man,  is  not  music  the  food  of  love  ? ' 

Faulk.    Well,  well,  it  may  be  so.  —    Pray,  Mr. what's 

his  damned  name  ?  —  do  you  remember  what  songs  Miss  Mel- 
ville sung  ? 

Acres.     Not  I  indeed. 

Abi.  Stay  now,  they  were  some  pretty  melancholy  purling- 
stream  airs,  1  warrant  ;  perhaps  you  may  recollect ;  did  she  sing. 
When  absent  from  my  souFs  delight  f^ 

Acres.     No,  that  wa'n't  it 

Abs.     Or,  Go,  gentle  gales ;  go,  gentle  gales. ^  \Sings. 

Acres.  Oh,  no  I  nothing  like  it.  Odds  I  now  I  recollect  one 
of  them  —  My  heart's  my  own,  my  -will  is  free.*  {Sings. 

Faulk.  Fool !  fool  that  I  am !  to  fix  all  my  happiness  on 
such  a  trifler !  'Sdeath  !  to  make  herself  the  pipe  and  ballad- 
monger  of  a  circle !  to  soothe  her  light  heart  with  catches  and 
glees  !  —     What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir? 

Abs.  Why,  that  !  should  be  glad  to  hear  my  mistress  had 
been  so  merry,  sir. 

Faulk.  Nay,  nay,  nay  —  I'm  not  sorry  that  she  has  been 
happy  —  no,  no,  I  am  glad  of  that  —  I  would  not  have  had  her 

'  "If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on."—  Twetfih  Night,  I.,  i.,  1. 
"  Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  U3  that  trade  in  \avf:."  —  Antony  and  Ckopaira,  II.,  v.,  i. 
2  Probably  some  imitation  of  Allan  Ramsay's 

"  When  absent  from  the  nymph  I  love." 
s  The  song  is  from  Pope's  Autumn: 

"  Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away. 
To  Delia's  ear  the  tender  notes  convey,"  etc. 
*  This  Is  from  EickerstafPs  opera  Lai'e  in  a  Village  and  is  as  follows : 
"  My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free, 
And  so  shall  be  my  voice; 
Nom 
Till 
"Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature's  laws; 
And  children  stiU  obey  ; 
And  is  there  then  no  saving  clause, 
Against  tyrannic  sway  ?  " 
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sad  or  sick  —  yet  surely  a  sympathetic  heart  would  have  shown, 
itself  even  in  the  choice  of  a  song  —  she  might  have  been  tem- 
perately healthy,  and,  somehow,  plaintively  gay;  —  but  she  has 
been  dancing  too,  i  doubt  not ! 

Acres.     What  does  the  gentleman  say  about  dancing  ? 

Abs.     He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances  as  well  as  she 

Acres.  Ay,  truly,  does  she — there  was  at  our  last  race 
ball  — 

Faulk.  Hell  and  the  devil!  There!  — there  —I  told  you 
so  !  I  told  you  so  !  Oh !  she  thrives  in  my  absence  !  —  Danc- 
ing !  but  her  whole  feelings  have  been  in  opposition  with  mine ; 
I  have  been  anxious,  silent,  pensive,  sedentary ;  my  days  have 
been  hours  of  care,  my  nights  of  watchfulness.  She  has  been 
all  health!  spirit  I  laugh!  song  I  dance  !     Oh  !  damned,  damned 

Abs.  For  heaven's  sake,  Faulkland,  don't  expose  yourself 
so  !  Suppose  she  has  danced,  what  then  ?  —  does  not  the  cere- 
mony of  society  often  oblige  — 

Faulk.     Well,  well,  I'll  contain  myself  —  perhaps  as  you  say 

—  for  form  sake.  —  What,  Mr.  Acres,  you  were  praising  Miss 
Melville's  manner  of  dancing  a  minuet  —  hey  ? 

Acres.  Oh,  1  dare  insure  her  for  that  —  but  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  speak  of  was  her  country-dancing.  Odds  swimmings ! 
she  has  such  an  air  with  her! 

Faulk.  Now  disappointment  on  her !  ~  Defend  this.  Abso- 
lute ;  why  don't  you  defend  this  ?  —  Country-dances !  jigs  and 
reels !  am  I  to  blame  now  ?    A  minuet  I  could  have  forgiven 

—  I  should  not  have  minded  that  —  I  say  I  should  not  have 
regardedaminuet  — but  country-dances!— -  Zounds!  had  she 
made  one  in  a  cotillion  —  I  believe  I  could  have  forgiven  even 
that  — but  to  be  monkey-led  for  a  night!  — to  run  the  gaunt- 
let through  a  string  of  amorous  palming  puppies! — -to  show 
paces  like  a  managed  filly !  —  Oh,  Jack,  there  never  can  be 
but  one  man  in  the  world  whom  a  truly  modest  and  deli- 
cate woman  ought  to  pair  with  in  a  country-dance ;  and,  even 
then,  the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be  her  great-uncles  and 

Abs.     Ay,  to  be  sure  !  —  grandfathers  and  grandmothers ! 
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Faulk.  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in  the  set,  'twill 
spread  like  a  contagion  —  the  action  of  their  pulse  beats  to  the 
lascivious  movement  of  the  jig  ^  their  quivering,  warm-breathed 
sighs  impregnate  the  very  air  —  the  atmosphere  becomes  elec- 
trical to  love,  and  each  amorous  spark  darts  through  every  link 
of  the  chain! — ■  I  must  leave  you  —  I  own  I  am  somewhat 
flurried  —  and  that  confounded  looby '  has  perceived  it.  [Going. 

Ais.     Nay,  but  stay,  Faulkland,  and  thank  Mr.  Acres  for  his 

Faulk.     Damn  his  news  !  {Exit. 

Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  Faulkland  five  minutes  since  — 
"  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a  moment's  uneasiness  !  "  ^ 

Acres.  The  gentleman  wa'n't  angry  at  my  praising  his  mis- 
tress, was  he  ? 

Abs.    A  little  jealous,  I  believe,  Bob. 

Acres.  You  don't  say  so?  Ha!  ha!  jealous  of  me — ^  that's 
a  good  joke. 

Abs.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that.  Bob;  lei  me  tell  you, 
that  sprightly  grace  and  insinuating  manner  of  yours  will  do 
some  mischief  among  the  girls  liere. 

Acres.  Ah!  you  joke  —  ha!  ha!  mischief  — ha!  ha!  but 
you  know  I  am  not  my  own  property;  my  dear  Lydia  has 
forestalled  me.  She  could  never  abide  me  in  the  country,  be- 
cause I  used  to  dress  so  badly  ~  but  odds  frogs  and  tambours !  * 
I  shan't  take  matters  so  here,  now  ancient  madam  *  has  no  voice 
in  it;  I'll  make  my  old  clothes  know  who's  master.  I  shall 
straightway  cashier  tlie  hunting-frock,  and  render  my  leather 
breeches  incapable.  My  hair  has  been  in  training  some 
time. 

Abs.     Indeed ! 

Acres.  Ay — -and  tho£E^  the  side  curls  are  a  little  restive, my 
hind-part  takes  it  very  kindly. 

Abs.     Oh,  you'll  polish,  I  doubt  not. 

Acres.     Absolutely  I  propose  so  —  then  if  I  can  find  out  this 
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Ensign  Beverley,  odds  triggers  and  flints  !   I'll  make  him  know 
the  difference  o't. 

Abs.  Spoke  like  a  man  !  But  pray,  Bob,  1  observe  you  have 
got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method  of  swearing  — 

Acres.  Ha!  ha!  you've  taken  notice  of  it  — 'tis  genteel, 
isn't  it !  I  didn't  invent  it  myself  though  ;  but  a  commander  in 
our  militia,  a  great  scholar,  I  assure  you,  says  that  there  is  no 
meaning  in  the  common  oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their  antiq- 
uity makes  them  respectable;  because,  he  says,  the  ancients 
would  never  stick  to  an  oath  or  two,  but  would  say,  by  Jove !  or 
by  Bacchus  !  or  by  Mars  !  or  by  Venus !  or  by  Pallas  1  according 
to  the  sentiment ;  so  that  to  swear  with  propriety,  says  my  little 
major,  the  oath  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense ; '  and  this  we 
call  the  oath  referential  or  sentimental  swearing — ha !  ha  !  'tis 
genteel,  isn't  it  ?  * 

Abs.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new,  indeed !  and  I  dare  say 
will  supplant  all  other  figures  of  imprecation. 

Acres.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  obsolete.  —  Damns 
have  had  their  day. 

Re-enter  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below  desires  to  see  you. 
Shall  1  show  hira  into  the  parlour? 

Abs.     Ay  —you  may. 

Acres.    Well,  I  must  be  gone  — 

Abs.     Stay ;  who  is  it.  Fag  ? 

Fag.     Your  father,  sir. 

Abs.     You  puppy,  why  didn't  you  show  him  up  directly? 

YExit  Fag. 

Acres.  You  have  business  with  Sir  Anthony.  I  expect  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Malaprop  at  my  lodgings.  I  have  sent  also 
to  my  dear  friend  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  Adieu,  Jack;  we  must 
meet  at  night,  when  you  shall  give  me  a  dozen  bumpers  to  little 
Lydia. 

Abs.  That  1  will  with  all  my  heart.  — [£i-// Acres.]  Now 
for  a  parental  lecture.     I  hope  he  has  heard  nothing  of  the  busi- 
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ness  that  has  brought  me  here.     I  wish  the  gout  had  held  him 
fast  in  Devonshire,  with  all  my  soul  \ 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 
Sir,   1  am  delighted  to  see  you  here,  and  looking  so  well ! 
your  sudden  arrival  at  Bath  made  me  apprehensive  for  your 
health. 

Sir  Anth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say,  Jack.  What,  you 
are  recruiting  here,  hey  ? 

Abs.     Yes,  sir,  \  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  though  I 
did  not  expect  it,  for  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  on  a 
little  matter  of  business.  Jack,  I  have  been  considering  that 
I  grow  old  and  infirm,  and  shall  probably  not  trouble  you 
long. 

Abs.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  never  saw  you  look  more  strong 
and   hearty;    and    1    pray  frequently   that   you    may   continue 

Sir  Antk.  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard,  with  all  my 
heart.  Well  then.  Jack,  I  have  been  considering  that  I  am  so 
strong  and  hearty  I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a  long  time. 
Now,  Jack,  I  am  sensible  that  the'  income  of  your  commission, 
and  what  I  have  hitherto  allowed  you,  is  but  a  small  pittance  for 
a  lad  of  your  spirit. 

Abs.     Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

.Sir  Anth.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live,  to  have  my 
boy  make  some  figure  in  the  world.  I  have  resolved,  therefore, 
to  fix  you  at  once  in  a  noble  independence. 

Abs.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me  —  such  generosity 
makes  the  gratitude  of  reason  more  lively  than  the  sensations 
even  of  filial  affection. 

Sir  Anth.  \  am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of  my  atten- 
tion—  and  you  shall  be  master  of  a  large  estate  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Abs.  Let  my  future  life,  sir,  speak  my  gratitude ;  I  cannot 
express  the  sense  I  have  of  your  munificence.  Yet,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume you  would  not  wish  me  to  quit  the  army.' 

Sir  Anth.     Oh,  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Abs.     My  wife,  sir  \ 
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Sir  Anth.    Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you  —  settle  that  be- 

Abs.     A  wife,  sir,  did  you  say  ? 

Sir  Anth.     Ay,  a  wife  —  why,  did  not  1  mention  her  before  ? 

Abs.     Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  Odd  so!—  I  mustn't  forget  her  though.—  Yes, 
Jack,  the  independence  I  was  talking  of  is  by  a  marriage—  the 
fortune  is  saddled  with  a  wife  —  but  I  suppose  that  makes  no 
difference. 

Abs.     Sir!  sir!  —  you  amaze  me! 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  what  the  devil's  the  matter  with  the  fool? 
Just  now  you  were  all  gratitude  and  duty. 

Abs.  I  was,  sir,  —  you  talked  to  me  of  independence  and  a 
fortune,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  Anth.  Why  —  what  difference  does  that  make?  Odds 
life,  sir!  if  you  have  the  estate,  you  must  take  It  with  the  live 
stock  on  it,  as  it  stands.' 

Abs.  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the  price,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  the  purchase.  —    Pray,  sir,  who  is  the  lady  ? 

Sir  Anth.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  —  Come,  give  me  your 
promise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her  directly. 

Abs.  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable,  to  summon  my 
affections  for  a  lady  I  know  nothing  of! 

Sir  Anth.  1  am  sure,  sir,  'tis  more  unreasonable  in  you  to 
object  to  a  lady  you  know  nothing  of. 

Abs.  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  my  inclinations 
are  fixed  on  another  —  my  heart  is  engaged  to  an  angel. 

Sir  Anth.  Then  pray  let  it  send  an  excuse.  It  is  very  sorry 
—  but  business  prevents  its  waiting  on  her. 

Abs.     But  my  vows  are  pledged  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  Let  her  foreclose,  Jack;  let  her  foreclose; 
they  are  not  worth  redeeming ;  besides,  you  have  the  angel's 
vows  in  exchange,  I  suppose ;  so  there  can.  be  no  loss  there, 

Abs.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that 
in  this  point  I  cannot  obey  you. 

1  "  Would  you  refuse  an  estate  because  it  hsppened  to  be  a  lillle  enciim- 

beted?   you  must  consider  Ihe  man  in  the  case  as  a  liind  of  raortgace." 

FooTE,  Maid  of  Bath,  II,  i. 
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Sir  Anth.  Hark'ee,  Jack ; ■ —  1  bave  heard  you  for  some  time 
with  patience—  i  have  been  cool —  quite  cool;  but  lake  care  — 
you  know  I  am  compliance  itself  —  when  I  am  not  thwarted ;  — 
no  one  more  easily  led  —  when  I  have  my  own  way ;  —  but  don't 
put  me  in  a  frenzy. 

Abs.     Sir,  I  must  repeat  it  —  in  this  I  cannot  obey  you. 

Sir  Anth.  Now  damn  me  !  if  ever  1  call  you  Jack  again 
while  I  live ! 

Abs.     Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

Sir  Anth.  Sir,  I  won't  hear  a  word  —  not  a  word  !  not  one 
word!  so  give  me  your  promise  by  a  nod  ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Jack  —  I  mean,  you  dog  —  if  you  don't,  by  ~ 

Abs.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to  some  mass  of 
ugliness!  to  — 

Sir  Anik.  Zounds!  sirrah  !'  the  lady  shall  be  as  ugly  as  I 
choose  :  she  shall  have  a  hump  on  each  shoulder;  she  shall  be 
as  crooked  as  the  Crescent ; '  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the  bull's 
in  Cox's  Museum ; '  she  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  the 
beard  of  a  Jew  —  she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah  !  yet  1  will  make 
you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit  up  all  night  to  write  sonnets  on  her 

Abs.     This  is  reason  and  moderation  indeed  ! 
Sir  Anth.     None  of  your  sneering,  puppy !    no  grinning, 
jackanapes ! 

Abs.     Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour  for  mirth  in 

Sir  Anik.  'Tis  false,  sir,  1  know  you  are  laughing  in  your 
sleeve ;  I  know  you'll  grin  when  I  am  gone,  sirrah  ! 

Abs.     Sir,  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 

Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  passion,  sir !  none  of  your  violence, 
if  you  please !  —     It  won't  do  with  me,  I  promise  you. 


a  "Tuesday  morning  we  spent  in  walking  all  over  the  town,  viewing  the 
beantiful  Circus,  the  company-crowded  Pump-rDoni,  and  the  exquisite  Crescent, 
which,  to  all  the  excellence  ot  architecture  that  adorns  the  Circus,  adds  ail  the 
delights  of  nature  that  beautify  the  Parades." 

Fr.  Bukney,  Diary,  Bath,  April  9,  17S0. 

s  James  Cox  had  a  museum  of  natural  and  mechanical  cnrioaiHes  in  Spring 
Gardens,  London.     See  Miss  Buniey's  Evelina,  Letters  XIX.  and  XXIII. 
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Abs.     Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anth.  'Tis  a  confounded  lie!  — I  know  you  are  in  a 
passion  in  your  heart ;  I  know  you  are,  you  hypocritical  young 
dog !  but  it  won't  do. 

Abs.     Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word  — 

Sir  Anth.  So  you  will  fly  out !  can't  you  be  cool  like  me  ? 
What  the  devil  good  can  passion  do  ?  —  Passion  is  of  no  ser- 
vice, you  impudent,  insolent,  overbearing  reprobate! —  There, 
you  sneer  again  !  don't  provoke  me !  ^but  you  rely  upon  the 
mildness  of  my  temper  — you  do,  you  dog!  you  play  upon  the 
meekness  of  my  disposition  !  —  Yet  take  care— the  patience 
of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at  last  I  —  but  mark !  I  give  you  six 
hours  and  a  half  to  consider  of  this  :  if  you  then  agree,  without 
any  condition,  to  do  every  thing  on  earth  that  1  choose,  why  — 
confound  you!  I  may  in  time  forgive  you.  If  not,  zounds! 
don't  enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me  !  don't  dare  to  breathe 
the  same  air,  or  use  the  same  light  with  me  ;  but  get  an  atmos- 
phere and  a  sun  of  your  own!  I'll  strip  you  of  your  commis- 
sion ;  I'll  lodge  a  five-and-threepence  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  you  shall  live  on  the  interest,  —  I'll  disown  you,  I'll  dis- 
inherit you,  I'll  unget  you!  and  damn  me  !  if  ever  I  call  you 
Jack  again !  {^Exit  Sir  Anthony. 

Abs.  Mild,  gentle,  considerate  father — I  kiss  your  hands! 
^  What  a  tender  method  of  giving  his  opinion  in  these  mat- 
ters Sir  Anthony  has  !  I  dare  not  trust  him  with  the  truth.  I 
wonder  what  old  wealthy  hag  it  is  that  he  wants  to  bestow  on 
me  !  Yet  he  married  himself  for  love  !  and  was  in  his  youth  a 
bold  intriguer,  and  a  gay  companion  ! 
Re-dnter  Fag. 

Fag.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wrath  '  to  a  degree ;  he 
comes  down  stairs  eight  or  ten  steps  at  a  time  —  muttering, 
growhng,  and  thumping  the  banisters  all  the  way ;  I  and  the 
cook's  dog  stand  bowing  at  the  door — rap  I  he  gives  me  a 
stroke  on  the  head  with  his  cane;  bids  me  carry  that  to  my 
master ;  then  kicking  the  poor  turnspit  into  the  area,  damns  us 
all,  for  a  puppy  triumvirate  !  *    Upon  my  credit,  sir,  were  I  in 

•  Wrolh.  ^  Absolute,  Fag,  and  the  dog. 
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your   place,  and   found   my  father  such  very  bad  company,  I 
should  certainly  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Abs.  Cease  your  impertinence,  sir,  at  present.  —  Did  you 
come  in  for  notliing  more  ?  —    Stand  out  of  the  way  ! 

\Piishes  him  aside,  and  exit. 

Fag.  Soh !  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master  ;  he  is  afraid  to 
reply  to  his  father  —  then  vents  his  spleen  on  poor  Fag !  When 
one  is  vexed  by  one  person,  to  revenge  one's  self  on  another,  who 
happens  to  come  in  the  way,  is  the  vilest  injustice!  Ah!  it 
shows  the  worst  temper  —  the  basest  — 

Enter  Errand  Boy. 

Boy.     Mr.  Fag!  Mr.  Fag!  your  master  calls  you. 

Fag.  Well,  you  little  dirty  puppy,  you  need  not  bawl  so  !  — 
The  meanest  disposition  !  the  — 

Boy.     Quick,  quick,  Mr.  Fag ! 

Fag.  Quick  !  quick !  you  impudent  jackanapes  !  am  I  to  be 
commanded  by  you  too?  youlittle,  impertinent,  insolent,  kitchen- 
bred  —  \Exit  kicking  and  beating  him. 


Scene  II.  —  The  North  Parade} 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  So— I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add  to  my  mis- 
tress's list  —  Captain  Absolute.  However,  I  shall  not  enter  his 
name  till  my  purse  has  received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  is 
dismissed !  Well,  1  have  done  him  a  last  friendly  office,  in  let- 
ling  him  know  that  Beverley  was  here  before  him.  Sir  Lucius  is 
generally  more  punctual,  when  he  expects  to  hear  from  his  dear 
Dalia,  as  he  calls  her :  I  wonder  he's  not  here  !  i  have  a  little 
scruple  of  conscience  from  this  deceit ;  though  f  should  not  be 
paid  so  well,  if  my  hero  knew  that  Delia  was  near  fifty,  and  her 
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Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trirger. 

Sir  Luc.  Hall !  my  little  ambassadress  —  upon  my  conscience, 
I  have  been  looking  for  you ;  1  have  been  on.  the  South  Parade  ^ 
this  half  hour. 

Lucy  {speaking  sitnply\.  0  Gemini !  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  your  worship  here  on  the  North. 

Sir Lm.  Faith!  may  be  that  was  the  reason  we  did  not 
meet ;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  how  you  could  go  out  and  I 
not  see  you  —  for  I  was  only  taking  a  nap  at  the  Parade  Coffee- 
house, and  I  chose  the  window  on  purpose  that  I  might  not  miss 

Lucy.  My  stars !  Now  I'd  wager  a  sixpence  I  went  by  while 
you  were  asleep. 

Sir  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been  so  —  and  I  never 
dreamt  it  was  so  late,  till  1  waked.  Well,  but  my  little  giri, 
have  you  got  nothing  for  me  ? 

Lucy.  Ves,  but  I  have  ^  I've  got  a  letter  for  you  in  my 
pocket. 

Sir  Luc.  O  faith !  I  guessed  you  weren't  come  empty-handed. 
Well,  let  me  see  what  the  dear  creature  says. 

Lucy.    There,  Sir  Lucius.  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Sir  Luc.     {Reads.'] 

SrR,  —  there  is  often  a  sudden  incentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has 
a  greater  induction  than  years  of  domestic  combination :  such  was  the 
commotion  I  felt  at  the  first  superfluous  view  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 
—  [Very  pretty,  upon  my  word.]—  Female  punctuation  forbids  me  to 
say  more  ;  yet  let  me  add.  that  it  will  give  me  joy  infallible  to  find  Sir 
Lucius  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  affections. 

Upon  my  conscience  I  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great  mistress  of 
language.  Faith,  she's  quite  the  queen  of  the  dictionary  !^for 
the  devil  a  word  dare  refuse  coming  at  her  call,  though  one 
would  think  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Lucy.     Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience  — 

Sir  Lac.     Experience  !  what,  at  seventeen? 

1  "  O  the  charming  parties  made  ( 
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Lucy.  O  true,  sir  ■ —  but  then  she  reads  so  —  my  stars !  how 
she  will  read  off  hand ! 

Sir  Luc.     Faith,  she   must  be  very  deep  read  to  write  this 

way  — though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary  writer  too  —  for  here 

are  a  great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  tlie  service  of  this 

•  note,  that  would  get  their  habeas  corpus  J  from  any  court  in 

Christendom. 

Lticy.  Ah !  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear  how  she  talks  of 
you! 

Sir  Luc.  Oh,  tell  her  I'll  make  her  the  best  husband  in 
the  world,  and  Lady  O'Trigger  into  the  bargain!  But  we 
must  get  the   old  gentlewoman's  consent,  and  do  every  thing 

Lucy.     Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  thought  you  wa'n't  rich  enough  to 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  you  have  hit  it :  — 
I  am  so  poor,  that  I  can't  afford  to  do  a  dirty  action.  If  I  did 
not  want  money,  I'd  steal  your  mistress  and  her  fortune  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  However,  my  pretty  girl  [Gives  her 
mcney.'],  here's  a  little  something  to  buy  you  a  ribbon ;  and  meet 
me  in  the  evening,  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer  to  this. 
So,  hussy,  take  a  kiss  beforehand  to  put  vou  in  mind. 

{'/hisses  ker. 

Lucy.  O  Lud  !  Sir  Lucius  —  I  never  seed  suchagemman! 
My  lady  won't  hke  you  if  you're  so  impudent. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  she  will,  Lucy,  That  same^pho!  what's 
the  name  of  it?  — modesty  —  is  a  quality  in  a  lover  more 
praised  by  the  women  than  liked  ;  so,  if  your  mistress  asks  you 
whether  Sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell  her  fifty,  my  dear. 

Lucy.     What,  would  yoi!  have  me  tell  her  a  lie .' 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  then,  you  baggage!  I'll  make  it  a  truth 
presently . 

Lucy.     For  shame  now ;  here  is  some  one  coming. 

Sir  Luc.     Oh,  faith,  I'll  quiet  your  conscience ! 

\_Exit,  hu/nming  a  tune. 

1  The  words,  being  innocent  of  Ihc  meanings  given  to  them,  would  get  their 
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Enter  Fag. 


Fag-     So,  so,  ma'am.     I  humbly  beg  pardon. 

Lucy.     0  Lud  I  now,  Mr.  Fag—  you  flurry  one  so. 

Fag.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  here's  no  one  by  — so  a  little  less 
simplicity,  with  a  grain  or  two  more  sincerity,  if  you  please. 
You  play  false  with  us,  madam.  I  saw  you  give  the  baronet  a 
letter.  My  master  shall  know  this  — and  if  he  don't  call  him 
out,  I  wiU. 

Lucy.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  you  gentlemen's  gentlemen  are  so 
hasty.  That  letter  was  from  Mrs.  MaJaprop,  simpleton.  She  is 
taken  with  Sir  Lucius 's  address. 

Fag.  How  !  what  tastes  some  people  have  !  Why,  I  suppose 
I  have  walked  by  her  window  a  hundred  times. —  But  what 
says  our  young  lady  ?  any  message  to  my  master? 

Lucy.  Sad  news,  Mr.  Fag.  A  worse  rival  than  Acres  !  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  has  proposed  his  son. 

Fag.     What,  Captain  Absolute? 

Lucy.     Even  so —  I  overheard  it  all. 

Fag.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  very  good,  faith.  Good-bye,  Lucy,  I 
must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy.  Well,  you  may  laugh ;  but  it  is  true,  I  assure  you. 
\_Going.~\  But,  Mr.  Fag,  tell  your  master  not  to  be  cast  down  by 
this. 

Fag.     Oh,  he'll  be  SO  disconsolate  ! 

Lucy.  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of  quarrelling  with  young 
Absolute. 

Fag.     Never  fear !  never  fear ! 

Lucy.     Be  sure,  bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Fag.     We  will,  we  will.  \Exeunt  severally. 


ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  —  The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Abs.    'Tis  just  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed.     Whimsical  enough, 

faith  !     My  father  wants  to  force  me  to  marry  the  very  girl  I 
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am  plotting  to  run  away  with !  He  must  not  know  ol  my  con- 
nection with  her  yet  awhile.  He  has  too  summary  a  method 
of  proceeding  in  these  matters.  However,  I'il  read  my  recan- 
tation instandy.  My  conversion  is  something  sudden,  indeed 
— -but  I  can  assure  him  it  is  very  sincere.  So,  so  — here  he 
comes.      He  looks  plaguy  gruff.  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  SiR  Anthony  Absolute. 
Sir  Anth.  No  —  I'll  die  sooner  than  forgive  him.  Die,  did 
I  say?  I'll  live  these  fifty  years  to  plague  him.  At  our  last 
meeting,  his  impudence  had  almost  put  me  out  of  temper.  An 
obstinate,  passionate,  self-willed  boy!  Who  can  he  take  after? 
This  is  my  reiurn  for  getting  him  before  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters !  —  for  putting  him,  at  twelve  years  old,  into  a  marching 
regiment,  and  allowing  him  fifty  pounds  a  year,  besides  his 
pay,  ever  since !  But  1  have  done  with  him ;  he's  any  body's 
son  for  me.     I  never  will  see  him  more  —  never  —  never  — 

Abs.  \aside,  coming  forward'].     Now  for  a  penitential  face. 

Sir  A  nth.     Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way  1 

Ads.     Sir,  yon  see  a  penitent  before  you. 

Sir  Anth.     I  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  before  me. 

Abs.  A  sincere  penitent.  I  am  come,  sir,  to  acknowledge 
my  error,  and  to  submit  entirely  to  your  will. 

Sir  Aalh.     What's  that? 

Abs.  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting,  and  considering 
on  your  past  goodness,  and  kindness,  and  condescension  to  me. 

Sir  Anth.    Well,  sir? 

Abs.  I  have  been  likewise  weighing  and  balancing  what  you 
were  pleased  to  mention  concerning  duty,  and  obedience,  and 
authority. 

Sir  Antk.     Well,  puppy  ? 

Abs.  Why  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my  reflections  is  —  a  reso- 
lution to  sacrifice  every  inclination  of  my  own  to  your  satis- 
faction. 

Sir  Anth.  Why  now  you  talk  sense  —  absolute  sense  —  I 
never  heard  any  thing  more  sensible  in  my  life.  Confound 
you!  you  shall  be  Jack  again. 

Abs.     I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 
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Sir  Anth.  Why  then,  Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  I  will  now  in£orm 
you  who  the  lady  really  is.  Nothing  but  yout  passion  and 
violence,  you  silly  fellow,  prevented  my  telling  you  at  first 
Prepare,  Jack,  for  wonder  and  rapture  —  prepare.  What  think 
you  of  Miss  Lydia  Languish  ? 

Abs.     Languish!     What,  the  Languishes  of  Worcestershire? 

Sir  Anth.  Worcestershire!  no.  Did  you  never  meet  Mrs, 
Malaprop  and  her  niece,  Miss  Languish,  who  came  into  our 
country  just  before  you  were  last  ordered  to  your  regiment? 

Abs.  Malaprop !  Languish  !  I  don't  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  the  names  before.  Yet,  stay  —  I  think  I  do  recollect 
something.  Languish  !  Languish !  She  squints,  don't  she  ? 
A  little  red-haired  girl  ? 

Sir  Anth.    Squints!    A  red-haired  girl!    Zounds!  no! 

Abs.     Then  I  must  have  forgot;  it  can't  be  the  same  person. 

Sir  Anth.  Jack!  Jack!  what  think  you  of  blooming,  love- 
breathing  seventeen  ? 

Abs.  As  to  that,  sir,  !  am  quite  indifferent.  If  I  can  please 
you  in  the  matter,  'tis  all  1  desire. 

Sir  Anth.  Nay,  but  Jack,  such  eyes !  such  eyes  !  so  inno- 
cently wild !  so  bashfully  irresolute !  Not  a  glance  but  speaks 
and  kindles  some  thought  of  love !  Tlien,  Jack,  her  cheeks ! 
her  cheeks,  Jack !  so  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinuations  of  her 
tell-tale  eyes!  Then,  Jack,  her  lips!  O  Jack,  lips  smiling  at 
their  own  discretion ;  and  if  not  smiling,  more  sweetly  pouting ; 
more  lovely  in  suUenness ! 

Abs.   That's  she  indeed.   Well  done,  old  gentleman.    \_Aside. 

Sir  Anth.     Then,  Jack,  her  neck!    O  Jack  !  Jack! 

Abs.     And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir,  the  niece  or  the  aunt? 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  puppy,  I  despise 
you!  When  1  was  of  your  age,  such  a  description  would  have 
made  me  fly  like  a  rocket!  The  aunt,  indeed!  Odds  hfe  I 
when  I  tan  away  with  your  mother,  I  would  not  have  touched 
any  thing  old  or  ugly  to  gain  an  empire. 

Abs.     Not  to  please  your  father,  sir? 

Sir  Anth.  To  please  my  father!  Zounds!  not  to  please  — 
Oh,  my  father —  Odd  so  !^  yes— yes;  if  my  father  indeed 
had  desired  —  that's  quite  another  matter.  Though  he  wa'n't 
the  indulgent  father  that  I  am.  Jack. 
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Abs.     I  dare  say  not,  air. 

Sir  Anlh.  But,  Jack,  j-ou  are  not  sorry  to  fiod  your  mistress 
is  so  beautiful  ? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  repeat  it  — if  I  please  you  iti  this  affair,  'tis  all 
I  desire.  Not  that  I  think  a  woman  the  worse  for  being  hand- 
some; but,  sir,  if  you  please  to  recollect,  you  before  hinted 
something  about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye,  and  a  few  more 
graces  of  that  kind.  Now,  without  being  very  nice,  I  own  1 
should  rather  choose  a  wife  of  mine  to  have  the  usual  number 
of  limbs,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  back ;  and  though  one  eye 
may  be  very  agreeable,  yet  as  the  prejudice  has  always  run  in 
favoiir  of  two,  I  would  not  wish  to  affect  a  singularity  in  that 
article. 

Sir  Anth.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is  1  Why,  sirrah,  you're 
an  anchorite !  —  a  vile,  insensible  stock.  You  a  soldier !  — 
you're  a  walking  block,  fit  only  to  dust  the  company's  regi- 
mentals on !  Odds  life !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  marry  the 
girl  myself 

Abs.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir:  if  you  should  think 
of  addressing  Miss  Languish  yourself,  I  suppose  you  would 
have  me  marry  the  aunt ;  or  if  you  should  change  your  mind, 
and  take  the  old  lady  —  'tis  the  same  to  me  — I'll  marry  the 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word,  Jack,  thou'rt  either  a  very  great 
hypocrite,  or  —  but,  come,  I  know  your  indifference  on  such  a 
subject  must  be  all  a  lie—  I'm  sure  it  must  —  come,  now  — 
damn  your  demure  face!  —  come,  confess.  Jack  —  you  have 
been  lying  —  ha'n't  you  ?  You  have  been  playing  the  hypocrite, 
hey !  —  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  ha'n't  been  lying  and  playing 
the  hypocrite. 

Abs.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and  duty  which  I  bear 
to  you  should  be  so  mistaken. 

Sir  Anth.  Hang  your  respect  and  duty!  But  come  along 
with  me,  I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  you  shall  visit 
the  lady  directly.  Her  eyes  shall  be  the  Promethean  torch  to 
you  —  come  along.  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  don't  come 
back  stark  mad  with  rapture  and  impatience  — ■  if  you  don't, 
egad,  I  will  marry  the  girl  myself.'  \Exeunt. 
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Scene  II.  —  Julia's  Z'rrfj««^-;: 


Faulkland  discovered  alone. 
Faulk.     They  told  me  Julia  would  return  directly;  I  wonder 
does  this  captious,  unsatisfied 
I  know  n ' ' 


Hoi 


h     p 


she  is  not  yet 
temper  o£  mine  a 
that  I  indulge  it 

to  this  one  subje       

ever  ungenerously  f      f  1 

scious  of  it  — y      I 

honest  joy  spark   d        h 

was  the  warmth    f  h 

less  happy  —  th    gh  I  h  d 

coolness  and  upbra  d    g      S 

my  proposed  expo     1 

has  not  been   so         )   h  pp 

Yes!  —  I  know  mbl 

her  impatient  Fa  Ikl     d  t 


1  < 


,    k  I  1 
,   m  dly 


L  ) 


ubject,  and 
y  life,  I  am 
1   ; 


ow  delicate 
1        d  to  appear 

p    se        prevented 

)  fi  d  that  she 

SI      is  coming! 

d  wh      she  thinks 

f  h      stay. 


J 


Julia.     I  had        h  p  d  y        g 

Faulk.     Conld  I  J  1      b  d       1  fi       Welcome  — 

restrained  as  we  were  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person  ? 

Julia.  O  Faulkland,  when  your  kindness  can  make  me  thus 
happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I  discovered  something  of  coldness 
in  your  first  salutation. 

Faulk.  'Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see 
you  —  to  see  you  in  such  health.  Sure  I  had  no  cause  for 
coldness  ? 

Julia.  Nay  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  something  ill.  You 
must  not  conceal  from  me  what  it  is. 

Faulk.  Well,  then,  shall  I  own  to  you  that  my  joy  at  hear- 
ing of  your  health  and  arrival  here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres, 
was  somewhat  damped  by  his  dwelling  much  on  the  liigh 
spirits  you  had  enjoyed  in  Devonshire  —  on  your  mirth  —  your 
singing  —  dancing,  and  I   know  not  what!     For  such  is  my 
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temper,  Julia,  that  I  should  regard  every  mirthful  moment  In 
your  absence  as  a  treason  to  constancy.  The  niutnal  tear  that 
steals  down  the  cheek  of  parting  lovers  is  a  compact  that  no 
smile  shall  live  there  till  they  meet  again. 

Julia.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Faulkland  with  this 
teasing  minute  caprice?  Can  the  idle  reports  of  a  silly  boor 
weigh  in  your  breast  against  my  tried  affection  ? 

Faulk.  They  have  no  weight  with  me,  Julia :  no,  no  — 
I  am  happy  if  you  have  been  so  —  yet  only  say  that  you  did  not 
sing  with  mirth  —  say  that  you  thought  of  Faulkland  in  the 

Julia.  I  never  can  be  happy  in  your  absence.  If  I  wear  a 
countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  show  that  my  mind  holds  no 
doubt  of  my  Faulkland's  truth.  If  1  seemed  sad,  it  were  to 
make  malice  triumph,  and  say  that  I  had  fixed  my  heart  on 
one  who  left  me  to  lament  his  roving  and  my  own  credulity. 
Believe  me,  Faulkland,  I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you,  when  I 
say  tliat  I  have  often  dressed  sorrow  in  smiles,  lest  my  friends 
should  guess  whose  unkindness  had  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk.  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me,  Oli,  1  am  a 
brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of  your  true  constancy ! 

Julia.  If  ever  without  such  cause  from  you,  as  I  will  not 
suppose  possible,  you  find  my  affections  veering  but  a  point, 
may  I  become  a  proverbial  scoff  for  levity  and  base  ingratitude. 
Faulk.  Ah !  Julia,  that  last  word  is  grating  to  me.  I 
would  I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitude  !  Search  your  heart, 
Julia ;  perhaps  what  you  iiave  mistaken  for  love  is  but  the 
warm  effusion  of  a  too  thankful  heart, 

Julia.     For  what  quality  must  I  love  you  ? 

Faulk.  For  no  quality!  To  regard  me  for  any  quality 
of  mind  or  understanding,  were  only  to  esteem  me.  And  for 
person  —  I  have  often  wished  myself  deformed,  to  be  convinced 
that  I  owed  no  obligation  there  for  any  part  of  your  affection. 

Julia.  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  show  of  nice  attention 
in  the  features  of  a  man,  he  should  laugh  at  it  as  misplaced.  I 
have  seen  men,  who  in  this  vain  article,  perhaps,  might  rank 
above  you ;  but  my  heart   has   never  asked  my  eyes  if  it  were 

Faulk.     Now   this   is   not   well  from  you,  JuOa.     1  despise 
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person  in  a  roan  —  yet  if  yoii  loved  me  as  1  wish,  though  I  were 
an  ^thiop,  you'd  think  none  so  fair. 

Julia.  I  see  you  are  determined  to  be  unkind.  The  contract 
which  my  poor  father  bound  us  in  gives  you  more  than  a  lover's 
privilege, 

Faulk.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed  and  justify 
my  doubts.  I  would  not  have  been  more  free  —  no  —  I  am 
proudof  my  restraint.  Yet  —  yet  — perhaps  your  high  respect 
aione  for  this  solemn  compact  has  fettered  your  inclinations, 
which  else  had  made  a  worthier  choice.  How  shall  I  be  sure, 
had  you  remained  unbound  in  thought  and  promise,  that  I 
should  still  have  been  the  object  of  your  persevering  love  ? 

Julia.  Then  try  me  now.  Let  us  be  free  as  strangers  as  to 
what  is  past :  my  heart  will  not  feel  more  liberty  t 

Faulk.     There    now  I    so   hasty,   Julia !    so    anxious   to   be 
free!     If   your  love  for  me  were 
not  lose  your  hold,  even  tho  gh  I  w 

Julia.     Oh  !  you  tortur    m 

Faulk.     I  do  not  me  d 

less  1  should  never  give 
All   my  fretful   doubts  a  m 

to  weigh  and  separate  th 
dictates  of  prudence,  grati    d 
be  mistaken  for  the  plead 
y  th  1 1  1 


loved   you 
But  hear  me. 

ns  :  the  cold 


t  uld  n 


t     £      d    1  1 
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dies  could  be 

O  !  when  love 

d  mmds  will  be 

would  tend ; 
m  pare  you  the 

g         y        o  cause  for 

y  b  moment. — 

-  my  soul  —  but  for  one  mo- 
I  hear  her  sobbing  ! —  'Sdeath  !  what  a  brute  am  I  to 
use  her  thus  !  Yet  stay.  —  Ay  —  she  is  coming  now  :  —  how 
little  resolution  there  is  in  woman  !  —  how  a  few  soft  words  can 
turn  them  !  —     No,  faith !  —  she  is  not  coming  either. —     Why, 
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Julia  —  my  love  —     y  h  i  forgive  me  —  come  but  to 

tell  me  that— no  b      g    oo  resentful.     Stay!  s!ie  is 

coming  too  —     I    h     gh       h  uld  —  no   steadiness  in  any 

thing:  her  going  a     y  mu  been  a  mere  trick  then  — 

she  shan't  see  tha      was  h       b  I'll  affect  indifference  — 

\_Hums   a   tune:     k  n  n    }      No  —  zounds!    she's   not 

coming  !  —  nor  don      n    nd  uppose.     This  is  not  steadi- 

ness, but  obstinac         Y  d      rve  it.       What,  after  so  long 

an  absence  to  qu  derness  !  —  'twas  barbarous 

and  unmanly !  1  should  be  ashamed  to  see  her  now.  I  11  wait 
till  her  just  resentment  is  abated  —  and  when  I  distress  her  so 
again,  may  I  lose  her  for  ever !  and  be  linked  instead  to  some 
antique  virago,  whose  gnawing  passions  and  long  hoarded 
spleen  shall  make  me  curse  my  folly  half  the  day  and  all  the 
night.i  {Exit. 

Scene  III,  —  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Ladings. 

Mrs.  Malaprop,  ivitk  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  Captain 
Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Your  being  Sir  Anthony's  son,  captain,  would  it- 
self be  a  sufficient  accommodation  ;  but  from  the  ingenuity  of 
your  appearance,  I  am  convinced  you  deserve  the  character  here 
given  of  you. 

Ais.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  as  1  never  yet  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Languish,  my  principal  induce- 
ment in  this  affair  at  present  is  the  honour  of  being  allied  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop;  of  whose  intellectual  accomplishments,  elegant 
manners,  and  unaffected  learning,  no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour  I  I  beg,  captain, 
you'll  be  seated.     [They  sit.}     Ah!  few  gentlemen,  now-a-days, 


Be  linked  instead  to  some  mtique  viragn. 

Shall  make  me  curse  my  folly  half  the  day 

And  all  the  night. 
There  is  considerable  tendency  toward  meter  in  the  play.    See,  for  i 
Faulkland's  preceding  speech.     See  also  pages  141, 14a,  ijg,  160,  and 
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know  how  to  value  the  ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman  !  few 
think  how  a  little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman  1  Men 
have  no  sense  now  but  for  the  worthless  flower  of  beauty  ! 

Abs.  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  ma'am ;  yet  I  fear  our 
ladies  should  share  the  blame  —  they  think  our  admiration  of 
beauty  so  great,  that  knowledge  in  them  would  be  superfluous. 
Thus,  like  garden-trees,  they  seldom  show  fruit,  till  time  has 
robbed  them  of  the  more  specious  blossom.  Few,  lil(e  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  the  orange-tree,  are  rich  in  both  at  once  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good-breeding.  — 
He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness !  —  You  are  not  igno- 
rant, captain,  that  this  giddy  girl  has  somehow  contrived  to 
tix  her  affections  on  a  beggarly,  strolling,  eaves-dropping 
ensign,  whom  none  of  us  have  seen,  and  nobody  knows  any 
thing  of. 

Abs.  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before.  I'm  not  at 
all  prejudiced  against  her  on  that  account. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  are  very  good  and  very  considerate,  cap- 
tain. I  am  sure  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  since 
I  exploded  the  affair ;  long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunctions 
on  her,  never  to  think  on  the  fellow  again  ;  I  have  since  laid 
Sir  Anthony's  preposition  before  her  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
she  seems  resolved  to  decline  every  particle  "that  I  enjoin  her. 

Abs.     It   must   be  very  distressing,   indeed,   ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Oh !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to  such  a  de- 
gree. I  thought  she  had  persisted  from  corresponding  with 
him ;  but,  behold,  this  very  day,  I  have  interceded  another 
letter  from  the  fellow ;  ]  believe  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Abs.     Oh,  the  devil !  my  last  note.  \Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.     K'j,  here  it  is. 

Abs.    Ay,  my  note   indeed!     O   the    little  traitress  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Mai.     There,  perhaps  you  may  know  the  writing. 

[Gives  him  the  letter. 

Abs.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before— yes,  I  cer- 
ainly  must  have  seen  this  hand   before  — 

Mrs.  Mai.     Nay,  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  [^Reads.l  "  My  soul's  idol,  ray  adored  Lydia!" —  Very 
tender  indeed ! 
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Mrs.  Mai.     Tender !  ay,  and  profane  too,  o'  my  conscience ! 

Abi.  lJ!eads.']  "  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
you  send  me,  the  more  so  as  my  new  rival  "  — 

Mrs.  Mai.     Tliat's  you,  sir. 

Abs.  \Jieads.'\  "  has  universally  the  character  of  being  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour."  —  Well,  that's 
handsome  enough. 

Mrs.  Mai.     Oh,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in  writing  so. 

Abs.     That  he  had,  Til  answer  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.     But  go  on,  sir — -you'll  see  presently. 

Abs.  \^Reads^  "  As  for  the  old  weather-beaten  she-dragon 
who  guards  you  " —     Who  can  he  mean  by  that? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Me,  sir  I  —  me !  —  he  means  me  !  —  There  — 
what  do  you  think  now  ?  —  but  go  on  a  little  further. 

Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel  !^  \Reads.~\  "  it  shall  go  hard  but 
I  will  elude  her  vigilance,  as  I  am  told  that  the  same  ridic- 
ulous vanity,  which  makes  her  dress  up  her  coarse  features, 
and  deck  her  dull  chat  with  hard  words  which  she  don't  un- 
derstand "  — 

Mrs.  Mai.  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  langaage !  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  —  an  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech  ! 
was  ever  such  a  brute  !  Sure,  if  I  reprehend  any  thing  in  this 
world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  derange- 
ment of  epitaphs! 

Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quartered !  Let  me  see 
—  \Reads.'\  "  same  ridiculous  vanity  "  — 

Mrs.  Mai.     You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am.  —  \^Keads.'\  "  does  also  lay  her 
open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flattery  and  pretended 
admiration  "  —  an  impudent  coxcomb !  —  "so  that  I  have  a 
scheme  to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old  harridan's  consent,  and 
even  to  make  her  a  go-between  in  our  interview."  —     Was  ever 

Mrs.  Mai.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing-  like  it?—  He'll 
elude  my  vigilance,  will  he  —  yes,  yes  !  ha!  hat  he's  very  likely 
to  enter  these  doors ;  —  we'll  try  who  can  plot  best ! 

Abs.  So  we  will,  ma'am  — so  we  will!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a 
conceited  puppy,  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Well,  but  Mrs.  IVIalaprop,  as 
the  girl  seems  so  infatuated  by  this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to 
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wink  at  her  corresponding  with  him  for  a  little  time  —  let  her 
even  plot  an  elopement  with  him  —  then  do  you  connive  at  her 
escape— while  I,  just  iu  the  nick,  will  tiave  the  fellow  laid 
by  the    heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to  carry  her   off    in    his 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  delighted  with  the  scheme  ;  never  was  any 
thing  better  perpetrated  I 

Abs.  But,  pray,  could  I  not  see  the  lady  for  a  few  minutes 
now  ?    I  should  like  to  try  her  temper  a  little. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  I  don't  know  —  1  doubt  she  is  not  pre- 
pared for  a  visit  of  this  kind.     There   is  a  decorum  in  these 

Abs.  0  Lord  !  she  won't  mind  me  —  only  tell  her  Bever- 
ley- 

Mrs.  Mai.     Sir  ! 

Abs.    Gently,  good  tongue.  \_Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.     What  did  you  say  of  Beverley? 

Abs.  Oh,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you  should  tell  her,  by 
way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley  who  was  below  ;* she'd  come 
down  fast  enough  then—  ha  !  ha!  ha  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  'Twould  be  a  trick  she  well  deserves ;  besides, 
you  know  the  fellow  telis  her  he'll  get  my  consent  to  see  her  — 
ha!  ha!  Let  him  if  he  can,  I  say  again.  Lydia,  come  down 
here !  [Calling.']  He'll  make  me  a  go-between  in  their 
interviews  I  —  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Come  down,  I  say,  Lydia !  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  laughing,  ha !  ha  1  ha!  his  impudence  is 
truly  ridiculous. 

Abs.  'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am;  ha!  ha! 
ha! 

Mrs.  Mai.  The  little  hussy  won't  hear.  Well,  I'll  go  and 
tell  her  at  once  who  it  is—  she  shall  know  that  Captain  Abso- 
lute is  come  to  wait  on  her.     And  I'll  make  her  behave  as 


a  young  woman. 

Abs.     As  yoQ  please,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  For  the  present,  captain,  your  servant.  Ah ! 
you've  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  see  —  elude  ray  vigilance  !  yes, 
yes  ;  ha  I  ha  I  ha !  [Exit. 

Abs,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  one  would  think  now  that  I  might  throw 
off  all  disguise  at  once,  and  seize  my  prize  with  security,  but 
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were  probably  to  lose 

[  Walks  aside,  and  seems  engaged  in  looking  at  the 
pictures. 

Enter  LVDIA. 

Lydia.  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  through  !  surely  noth- 
ing can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
loathsome  addresses  of  a  stranger  to  one's  heart.  I  have  heard 
of  girls  persecuted  as  I  am,  who  have  appealed  in  behalf  of  their 
favoured  lover  to  the  generosity  of  his  rival;  suppose  I  were  to 
try  it  —  there  stands  the  hated  rival  —  an  officer  too  1  —  but  oh, 
how  unlike  my  Beverley  !  I  wonder  he  don't  begin  —  truly  he 
seems  a  very  negligent  wooer! — quite  at  his  ease,  upon  my 
word  !     I'll  speak  first.    Mr.  Absolute. 

Abs.     Ma'am.  [Turns  round. 

Lydia.    O  heavens  !  Beverley  ! 

Ahs.     Hush  !  —  hush,  my  life  !  softly !  be  not  surprised  I 

Lydia.  I  am  so  astonished !  and  so  terrified  I  and  so  over- 
joyed !     For  heaven's  sake !  how  came  you  here  ? 

Abs.  Briefly,  I  have  deceived  your  aunt — I  was  informed 
that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit  here  this  evening,  and,  contriving 
to  have  him  kept  away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for  Captain 
Absolute. 

Lydia.  O  charming!  And  she  really  takes  you  for  young 
Absolute  ? 

Abs.    Oh,  she's  convinced  of  it. 

Lydia.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  1  can't  forbear  laughing  to  think  how 
her  sagacity  is  overreached  ! 

Abs.  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  moments  —  such 
another  opportunity  may  not  occur;  then  let  me  now  conjure 
my  kind,  my  condescending  angel,  to  fix  the  time  when  I  may 
rescue  her  from  undeserving  persecution,  and  with  a  licensed 
warmth  plead  for  my  reward. 

Lydia.  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent  to  forfeit  that  por- 
tion of  my  paltry  wealth  ?  —  that  burden  on  the  wings  of  love  ? 

Ahs.     Oh,   come   to   me  —  rich   only   thus  — in   loveliness!' 
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Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  tby  love  —  'twill  be  generous  in  you, 
Lydia ;  for  well  you  know,  it  is  tlie  only  dower  your  poor  Bever- 
ley can  repay. 

Lydia.  How  persuasive  are  his  words !  how  charming  will 
poverty  be  with  him  !  \Aside. 

Abs.  Ah!  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then  live!  Love 
shall  be  our  idol  and  support!  we  will  worship  him  with  a 
monastic  strictness  ;  abjuring  a!I  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every 
thought  and  action  there-  Proud  of  calamity,  we  will  enjoy  the 
wreck  o£  wealth ;  while  the  surrounding  gloom  of  adversity 
shall  make  the  iiame  of  our  pure  love  show  doubly  bright.  By 
heavens  !  I  would  liing  all  goods  of  fortune  from  me  with  a 
prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy  the  scene  where  I  might  clasp  my  Lydia 
to  my  bosom,  and  say,  the  world  affords  no  smile  to  me  but 
here.  [Embracing  her.']  If  she  holds  out  now,  the  devil  is  in 
it !  [Aside. 

Lydia.  Now  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the  antipodes  !  but  my 
persecution,  is  not  yet  come  to  a  crisis.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  listening. 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the  little  hussy  de- 
ports herself.  {^Aside. 

Abs.     So  pensive,  Lydia!  — is  tlien  your  warmth  abated? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Warmth  abated! — so!  she  has  been  in  a  pas- 
sion, I  suppose.  [Aside. 

Lydia.     No  —  nor  ever  can  while  !  have  life. 

Mrs.  Mai.  An  ill-tempered  little  devil !  She'll  be  in  a  pas- 
sion all  her  life,  will  she?  [Aside. 

Lydia.  Think  not  the  idle  threats  of  my  ridiculous  aunt  can 
ever  have  any  weight  with  me. 

Mrs.  Mai.     Very  dutiful,  upon  my  word  !  [Asidi^. 

Lydia.     Let  her  choice  be  Captain  Absolute,  but  Beverley  is 

A/rs.  Mai.  1  am  astonished  at  her  assurance  !  —  to  his  face 
—  this  is  to  his  face  !  [Aside. 

Abs.     Thus  then  let  me  enforce  my  suit.  [fCneeltng. 

Mrs.  Mai.  [aside\  Ay,  poor  young  man !  down  on  his  knees 
entreating  for  pity  !  I  can  contain  no  longer.  —  [Coming  for- 
■ward."]     Why,  thou  vixen !  —     I  have  overheard  you. 
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Abs.     Oh,  confound  her  vigilance!  \Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not  how  to  apologize 
for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

Abs.   \aside\      So  all's  safe,   I  find \Aloud.'\    I   have 

hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young  lady  — 

Mrs.  Mai.  Oh,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  her  ! 
she's  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  Nile. 

Lydia.     Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge  me  with  now  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel,  didn't  you  tell  this 
gentleman  to  his  face  that  you  loved  another  better  ?  —  didn't 
you  say  you  never  would  be  his  ? 

Lydia.     No,  madam  —  I  did  not. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Good  heavens !  what  assurance  !^  Lydia, 
Lydia,  you  ought  to  know  that  lying  don't  become  a  young 
woman  !  Didn't  you  boast  that  Beverley,  that  stroller  Beverley, 
possessed  your  heart.'    Tell  me  that,  1  say. 

Lydia.     'Tis  true,  ma'am,  and  none  but  Beverley  — 

Mrs.  Mai.     Hold! — hold,  Assurance  !  you  shall  not  be  so 

Abs.  Nay,  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  stop  the  young  lady's 
speech:  she's  very  welcome  to  talk  thus  ;  it  does  not  hurt  me 
in  the  least,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  are  too  good,  captain—  too  amiably  patient 
—  but  come  with  me,  miss.  —  Let  us  see  you  ag'ain  soon,  cap- 
tain.    Remember  what  we  have  fixed. 

Abs.     I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.     Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the  gentleman. 

Lydia.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beverley,  my  loved 
Bev~ 

Mrs.  Mai.  Hussy!  I'll  choke  the  word  in  your  throat! 
Come  along  —  come  along. 

\Exeunt  severally.  Captain  Absolute  kissing  his  hand  to 
Lydia,  Mits.  Malapkop  stopping  her  from  speaking. 

Scene  IV.  —  Ackes'  Lodgings, 
Acres,  as  just  dressed,  (i«i/ David. 
Acres.     Indeed,  David  —  do  you  think  I  become  it  so? 
David.    You  are  quite  another  creature,  believe  me,  master. 
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by  the  mass!  an'  we've'  any  luck  we  shall  see  the  Devon 
monkerony  ^  in  all  the  print-shops  in  Batli ! 

Acres.     Dress  does  make  a  diiierence,  David. 

David.  'Tis  all  in  all,  I  think.  —  Difference !  why,  an'  you 
were  to  go  now  to  Clod-hall,  I  am  certain  the  old  lady  =  wouldn't 
know  you:  master  Buder  wouldn't  believe  his  own  eyes,  and 
Mrs.  Pickle  would  cry,  "Lard  presarve  me!"  our  dairy-maid 
would  come  giggling  to  the  door,  and  I  warrant  Dolly  Tester, 
your  honour's  favourite,  would  blush  like  my  waistcoat.  Oons ! 
I'll  hold  a  gallon,  there  an't  a  dog  in  the  house  but  would  bark, 
and  I  question  whether  Phillis  would  wag  a  hair  of  her  taill 

Acres.     Ay,  David,  there's  nothing  like  polishing. 

David.     So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots ;  but  the  boy  never 

Acres.  But,  David  has  Mr  De-la-grace*  been  here?  I 
must  rub  up  my  balantmg  and  chasing  and  boring.' 

David.     I'll  call  ngam   sir 

Acres.  Do  ;  and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me  at  the 
post-office. 

David.     I  will. —     By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  looking  at  your 
head  ! — -if  I  hadn't  been  by  at  the  cooking,  I  wish  I  may  die  if   . 
I  should  have  known  the  dish  again  myself!  \_Exit. 

Acres  'ipraciising  a  dancing  step\  Sink,  slide  —  coupee  — 
Confound  Ihs  first  inventors  of  cotillons !  say  I  —  they  are  as 
bad  as  algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen  —  1  can  walk  a  min- 
uet easy  enough  when  I  am  forced!  —  and  I  have  been  ac- 
counted a  good  stick  in  a  country-dance.  —  Odds  jigs  and 
tabors!  I  never  valued  your  cross-over  to  couple  —  figure  in 
—  right  and  left  —  and  I'd  foot  it  with  e'er  a  captain  in  the 
county!^ but  these  outlandish  heathen  allemandes  and  cotil- 
lons are  quite  beyond  me !  ^  1  shall  never  prosper  at  'em,  that's 
sure  —  mine  are  true-born  English  legs  — they  don't  understand 


1  If  we  have. 

2  Devonshire  macaroni,  Acres.     On  setting  up  Macaronies  in   fhe  print- 
shops,  see  She  Sloops  to  Conquer  !V.,  i.  (page  6o),  and  note.     In  tlie  present 


A  piay  between  boree  {Kr.,  bourr. 
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their  curst  French  lingo  !  —  their  pas '  this,  and  pas  that,  and 
pas  t'other !  Damn  me  !  my  feet  don't  lilie  to  be  called  p^ws  ! 
no,  'tis  certain  I  have  most  anti-Gallican '  toes !  ^ 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Here  is  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  to  wait  on  you,  sir. 
Acres,     Show  him  in.  \Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Sm  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

Sir  Luc.     Mr.  Acres,  1  am  delighted  to  embrace  you. 

Acres.     My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  ray  friend,  what  has  brougiit  you  so  suddenly 
to  Bath.? 

Acres.  Faith !  I  have  followed  Cupid's  Jack-a-lantem,  and 
find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last.  In  short,  I  have  been  very 
ill  used.  Sir  Lucius.  1  don't  choose  to  mention  names,  but 
look  on  me  as  on  a  very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  Luc.     Pray  what  is  the  case  ?     I  ask  no  names. 

Acres.  Mark  me,  Sir  Lucius ;  I  fall  as  deep  as  need  be  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  —  her  friends  take  my  part  —  I  follow 
her  to  Bath ^ send  word  of  my  arrival;  and  receive  answer, 
that  the  lady  is  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  This,  Sir  Lucius, 
I  call  being  ill  used. 

Sir  Luc.  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience.  Pray,  can  you 
divine  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Acres.  Why,  there's  the  matter ;  she  has  another  lover,  one 
Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now  in  Bath.  Odds  slanders  and 
lies  !  he  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  Lite.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there?  —  and  you  think  he 
has  supplanted  you  unfairly? 

Acres.  Unfairly!  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  never  could  have 
done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc.     Then  sure  you  know  what  is  to  be  done ! 


I  French  for  sicf. 

B  Philodeon  in  Aris 

Laconian  shoes  because 
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Acres.     Not  I,  upon  my  soul  ! 

Sir  Luc.     We  wear  no  swords  here,  but  you  understand  me. 

Acres.     What !  fight  him ! 

Sir  Luc.     Ay,  to  be  sure  :  what  can  I  mean  else  ? 

Acres.     But  be  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I  think  be  has  given  you  the  greatest  pro- 
vocation in  the  world.  Can  a  man  commit  a  more  heinous 
offence  against  another  than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
woman  ?  Oh,  by  my  soul !  it  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach 
of  friendship. 

Acres.  lireach  of  friendship !  ay,  ay;  but  I  have  no  acquain- 
tance with  this  man.     i  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  argument  at  all  —  he  has  Che  less  right 
then  to  lake  such  a  liberty. 

Acres.  Gad,  that's  true,  t  grow  full  of  anger.  Sir  Lucius ! 
I  fire  apace  !  Odds  hilts  arid  blades !  I  find  a  man  may  have 
a  deal  of  valour  in  him,  and  not  know  it !  But  couldn't  I  con- 
trive to  have  a  little  right  of  my  side  ? 

Sir  Luc.  What  the  devil  signifies  right,  when  your  honour 
is  concerned?  Do  you  think  Achilles,  or  my  little  Alexander 
the  Great,  ever  inquired  where  the  right  lay?  No,  by  my  soul, 
they  drew  their  broad-swords,  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to 
settle  the  justice  of  it. 

Acres,  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to  my  heart!  I 
believe  courage  must  be  catching !  I  certainly  do  feel  a  kind 
of  valour  rising  as  it  were  —  a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may  say. 
Odds  flints,  pans,  and  triggers!     I'll  challenge  him  directly. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  my  litde  friend,  if  I  had  Blunderbuss- Hall 
here,  I  could  show  you  a  range  of  ancestry,  in  the  ©'Trigger 
line,  that  would  furnish  the  New  Room ;  1  every  one  of  whom 
had  killed  his  man  !  For  though  the  mansion-house  and  dirty 
acres  have  slipped  through  my  fingers,  I  thank  heaven  our 
honour  and  the  family  pictures  are  as  fresh  as  ever.' 

Acres.  O,  Sir  Lucius !  I  have  had  ancestors  too !  —  every  man 
of  'em  colonel  or  captain  in  the  militia  !     Odds  balls  and  barrels ! 

1  The  New  Assembly  Rooms  in  Bath,  opened  in  1771. 
"  "  Why  the  land  and  niansion-liouse  have  slipped  thro'  our  fingers,  boy ; 
but,  thank  heaven,  the  family  pictures  are  still  estanl." 
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say  no  more  —  I'm  braced  for  it.  The  thunder  of  your  words 
has  soured  the  milk  of  human  kindness '  in  my  breast.  Zounds ! 
as  the  man  in  the  play  says,  I  could  do  such  deeds  '.'^ 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  there  must  be  no  passion  at  all  in  the 
case  —  these  things  should  always  be  done  civilly. 

Acres.  1  must  be  in  a  passion,  Sir  Lucius  —  I  must  be  in  a 
rag^.  Dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  be  in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me. 
Come,  here's  pen  and  paper.  \Sits  down  to  ■write.'\  I  would 
the  ink  were  red!  Indite,  I  say,  indite  i  How  shall  1  be- 
gin? Odds  bullets  and  blades!  I'll  write  a  good  bold  hand, 
however. 

Sir  Luc.     Pray  compose  yourself. 

Acres.  Come,  now,  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath?  Do,  Sir 
Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a  damme. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho !  pho !  do  the  thing  decently,  and  like  a  Chris- 
tian.    Begin  novi  —  Sir  — 

Acres.     That's  too  civil  by  half. 

Sir  Luc.     To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  arise — 

Acres.     Well  — 

Sir  Luc.    from  our  both  addressing  the  same  lady  — 

Acres.     Ay,  there's  the  reason— jawi^ /aiiy  — well  — 

Sir  Luc.    /  shall  exfiect  the  honour  of  your  company  — 

Acres.     Zounds !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  dinner. 

Sir  Luc.     Pray  be  easy. 

Acres.     Well  then,  honour  of  your  company  — 

Sir  Luc.     to  settle  our  pretensions  — 

Acres.     Well. 


'  Thunder  is  popularly  said  to  lurn  milk.     The  phrase  ' 
kindness  "  is  from  Macieth,  1.,  v. : 

"  Yet  do  !  fear  thy  natui 
It  is  too  futl  o'  the  mill!  of  human  kindni 
To  catch  the  nearest  way." 
Compare  Schiller's  WilMm  Till,  IV.,  iii..  13-4^ 

"  fn  gahrend  Drachengift  hi 
Die  Milch  der  frommen  Denkart  mir  ver 
3  Does  he  have  in  mind  Hamlet's 

"  Now  could  I  drink  hot  biood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on  "  ?    (III.,  ii.) 
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Sir  Luc.  Let  me  see,  ay.  King's- Me  ad- Field  will  do  —  in 
King's-Mead-Fulds. ' 

Acres.  So,  that's  done.  Well,  I'll  fold  't  up  pr  bentl  my 
own  crest,  a  hand  and  dagger,  shall  be  tl  e    ca! 

Sir  Luc.  You  see  now  this  little  explimt  on  11  put  a  stop 
at  once  to  all  confusion  or  misiindersta  d  g  tl  at  n  ^1 1  a  se 
between  you. 

Acres.     Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  m  sun  lerstan  1  ng 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I'll  leave  you  to  tix  your  own  e  T  ke 
ray  advice,  and  you'll  decide  it  this  evening  if  you  can ;  then  let 
the  worst  come  of  it,  'twill  be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 

Acres.     Very  true. 

Sir  Luc.  So  f  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you,  unless  it  be  by 
letter,  till  the  evening.  I  would  do  myself  the  honour  to  carry 
your  message ;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I  shall  have  just 
such  another  affair  on  my  own  hands.  There  is  a  gay  captain 
here,  who  put  a  jest  on  me  lately  at  the  expense  of  ray  country, 
and  I  only  want  to  fail  in  with  the  gentleman  to  call  him  out. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  i  should  lilse  to  see  you  fight  first ! 
Odds  life !  I  should  like  to  see  you  kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to 
get  a  little  lesson. 

Sir  Luc.  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing  you.  Well 
for  the  present  —  but  remember  now,  when  you  meet  your  an- 
tagonist, do  every  thing  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner.  Let 
your  courage  be  as  keen,  but  at  the  same  time  as  polished,  as 
your  sword.  [^Exeunt  severally. 


ACT    IV. 

Scene  I.  —  Ackes' 

Acres  and  David. 

David.     Then,  by  the  mass,  sir!     I  would  do  ho  such  thing 

—  ne'er  a  Sir  Lucius   O'Trigger  in  the  kingdom  should  make 

me  fight,  when  I  wa'n't  so  minded.     Oons !  what  will  the  old 

lady  say,  when  she  hears  o't  ? 

1  King's  Mead  Relds,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  formed  part  of  the  an- 
cient royal  demesne."  —  Aitkrh. 
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Acres.  Ah!  David,  if  you  had  heard  Sir  Lucius!  Odds 
sparks  and  flames  I  he  would  have  roused  your  valour. 

David.  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hate  such  bloodthirsty  cormorants. 
Look'ee,  master,  if  you'd  wanted  a  bout  at  boxing,  quarter-staff, 
or  short-staff,  I  should  never  be  the  man  to  bid  you  cry  off ; 
but  for  your  curst  sharps  and  snaps,  I  never  knew  any  good 
come  of  'era. 

Acres.  Cut  my  honour,  David,  my  honour !  I  must  be  very 
careful  of  my  honour. 

David.  Ay,  by  the  mass  !  and  I  would  be  very  careful  of  it ; 
and  I  think  in  return  my  honour  couldn't  do  less  than  to  be 
very  careful  of  me. 

Acres.  Odds  blades  !  David,  no  gentleman  will  ever  risk  the 
loss  of  his  honour ! 

David.  1  say  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  honour  never 
to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman.'  Look'ee,  master,  this  honour 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  marvellous  false  friend ;  ay,  truly,  a  very 
courtier-like  servant.  Put  the  case,  I  was  a  gentleman  (which, 
thank  God,  no  one  can  say  of  me);  well  —  my  honour  makes 
me  quarrel  with  another  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.  So 
—  we  fight.  (Pleasant  enough  that!)  Boh!  —  I  kill  him — ■ 
(the  more's  my  luck.)  Now,  pray  who  gets  the  profit  of  it? 
Why,  my  honour.  But  put  (he  case  that  he  kills  rae  !  —  by 
the  mass !  1  go  to  the  worms,  and  my  honour  whips  over  to 
my  enemy.  ^ 

1  "The  clumsy  valet  makes  remarks  as  witly  as  Sheridan  himself." 

Taihe.  III.,  i.,  lO. 

Iq  this  connection  see  what  Macaulay  says  of  Congreve  and  Sheridan  in  his 
e*say  on  Machiavelli : 

"  The  whole  is  lighted  up  with  an  univetaal  glare.  Outlines  and  tints  are 
forgntten  in  the  common  blaze  which  illuminates  ail.  The  flowers  and  fruits 
of  the  intellect  aboimd ;  but  It  is  the  abundance  of  a  jungle,  not  of  a  garden, 
unwholesome,  bewildering,  unprofitable  from  its  very  plenty,  rank  from  its 
very  fiagrance.  Every  fop,  every  boor,  every  valet,  is  a  man  of  wit.  The  very 
butts  and  dupes,  Tattle,  Witwould,  Puff,  Acres,  outshine  the  whole  Hotel  of 
KambouLllet." 

^  "  Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I 
come  on?howthen?  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  No.  Oranatmf  No.  Or 
takeaway  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then  ? 
No.     What  is  honour  f     A  word.     What  is  in  that  word  honour ;  what  is 
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Acres.  No,  David  — ■  in  that  case  !  —  odds  crowns  and  lau- 
rels I  your  honour  follows  you  to  tlie  grave. 

David.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  I  could  make  a  shift 
to  do  without  it. 

Acres.  Zounds!  David,  you  are  a  coward!  It  doesn't  be- 
come my  valour  to  listen  to  you.  What,  sliall  I  disgrace  my 
ancestors?  Think  of  that,  David  —  think  what  it  would  be  to 
disgrace  my  ancestors  ! 

David.  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of  not  disgracing  them, 
is  to  keep  as  long  as  you  can  out  of  their  company.  Look'ee 
now,  master,  to  go  to  them  in  such  haste — with  an  ounce  of 
lead  in  your  brains  —  I  should  think  might  as  well  be  let 
alone.  Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of  folks;  but  they 
are  the  last  people  I  should  choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaint- 

Acres.  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  there  is  such 
very,  very,  very  great  danger,  hey  ?  Odds  life  !  people  often 
fight  without  any  mischief  done  I 

David.  By  the  mass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one  against  you  ! 
Dons !  here  to  meet  some  lion-headed  fellow,  I  warrant, 
with  his  damned  double-barrelled  swords,  and  cut-and-thrust 
pistols  !  —  Lord  bless  us !  it  makes  me  tremble  to  think  o't ! 
Those  be  such  desperate  bloody-minded  weapons !  Well,  I 
never  could  abide  'em  —  from  a  child  1  never  could  fancy  'em  ! 
I  suppose  there  an't  been  so  merciless  a  beast  in  the  world  as 
your  loaded  pistol ! 

Acres.  Zounds  t  I  won't  be  afraid  !  —  Odds  fire  and  fury  ! 
you  shan't  make  me  afraid  Here  is  the  challenge,  and  I  liave 
sent  for  my  dear  friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 

that  honour?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning !  — Who  hath  it?  He  that  died  o' 
Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  'Tis  insensible 
then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No.  Why  1 
Detraction  will  not  suffer  it  Therefore  I'll  none  of  it  :  honour  is  a  mere 
■eutcheon."  —  Falstaff  in  /.  Henry  /F.,  V.,  i. 

In  the  same  act  be  sets  forth  that  "  the  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion." 
"  Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion. 
That  draws  in  taw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  liunt  a  shadniv." 
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David.  Ay,  i'  the  name  of  mischief,  let  him  be  the  mes- 
senger. For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  lend  a  hand  to  it  for  the 
best  horse  in  your  stable.  By  the  mass  I  it  don't  look  like 
another  letter!  It  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and  mali- 
cious-looking letter;  and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpowder  like  a 
soldier's  pouch  !—     Oons  !     I  wouldn't  swear  it  mayn't  go  off! 

Acres.     Out,  you  poltroon  I  you  ha'n't  the  valour  of  a  grass- 

David.  Well,  I  say  no  more  —  'twill  be  sad  news,  to  be  sure, 
at  Clod-Hall!  but  I  ha'  done.  How  Phillis  will  howl  when 
she  hears  of  it  !^  Ay,  poor  bitch,  she  little  thinks  what  shoot- 
ing her  master's  going  after  1  And  I  warrant  old  Crop,  who 
has  carried  your  honour,  field  and  road,  these  ten  years,  will 
curse  the  hour  he  was  born.  \Whimpering. 

Acres.  It  won't  do,  David  —  I  am  determined  to  fight  —  so 
get  along,  you  coward,  while  I'm  in  the  mind. 

Enter  Servant. 
Servant.     Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres.     Oh !  show  him  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

David.    Well,  Heaven  sendi  we  be  all  alive  this  time  to- 

Acres.     What's  that?^     Don't  provoke  me,  David  ! 
David.     Good-bye,  master.  [  Whimpering. 

Acres.     Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly,  croaking  raven ! 
\Exit  David. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE. 

Ahs.     What's  the  matter.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead!  If  1  hadn't  the 
valour  of  St.  George  ^  and  the  dragon  to  boot  — 

Ais.     But  what  did  you  want  with  me,  Bob  ? 

Acres.     Oh  !  —  there  —  [Gives  him  the  challenge. 

Abs.  [aside\  "To  Ensign  Beverley."—  So,  what's  going 
onnow?  — [^foac'.]  Well,  what's  this  ? 

Acres.     A  challenge  ! 


>t  England,  slayer  af  the  huge  dragon  in  Libya. 
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Abs.     Indeed  \     Why,  you  won't  fight  him,  will  you,  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Egad,  but  1  will,  Jack.  Sir  Lucius  has  wrought  me 
to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage,  and  I'll  fight  this  evening, 
that  so  much  good  passion  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Abs.     But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Acres.  Why,  as  I  think  you  know  something  of  this  fellow, 
i  want  you  to  find  him  out  for  me,  and  give  him  this  mortal 
defiance. 

Abs.     Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust  me  he  gets  it. 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear  Jack ;  but  it  is 
giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Abs.  Not  in  the  least  —  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it.  No 
trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Acres.  Vou  are  very  kind. —  What  it  is  to  have  a  friend  ! 
You  couldn't  be  my  second,  could  you,  Jack  ? 

Abs.  Why  no,  Bob— not  in  this  affair  —  it  would  not  be 
quite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend  Sir  Lucius.  I 
shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however.  Jack  ? 

Abs.     Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

iJ^-^M/^r  Servant. 

Servant.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring  for  the 
captain. 

Abs.  rn  come  instantly.  ~  \^Exit  Servant.]  Well,  my  little 
hero,  success  attend  you.  {Going. 

Acres.  Stay^stay,  Jack.  If  Beverley  should  ask  you  what 
kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  is,  do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  ;   will  you.  Jack  ? 

Abs.  To  be  sure  I  shall.  I'll  say  you  arc  a  determined  dog 
—  hey.  Bob  1 

Acres.  Ay,  do,  do  —  and  if  that  frightens  him,  egad,  perhaps 
he  mayn't  come.  So  tell  him  1  generally  kill  a  man  a  week  j 
will  you.  Jack? 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will  ;  I'll  say  you  are  called  in  the  country 
Fighting  Bob. 

Acres.  Right— right —  'tis  all  to  prevent  mischief;  for  1 
don't  want  to  take  his -life  if  t  clear  my  honour. 

Abs.     No  !  —  that's  very  kind  of  you. 
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Acres.    Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him,  do  you.  Jack  ? 

Abs.  No,  upon  my  soul,  1  do  not.  But  a  devil  of  a  fellow, 
hey  ?  {Going. 

Acres.  True,  true  —  but  slay  — stay.  Jack  —  you  may  add 
that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage  before  ~  a  most  devour- 
ing rage  ! 

Abs.     I  will,  I  will 

Acres.     Remember,  Jack  —  a  determined  dog  I 

Abs.     Ay,  ay,  Fighting  Bob  !  [Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  II.  —  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings. 
Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  thou  perverse  one !  —  tell  me  what  you  can 
object  to  him  ?  Isn't  he  a  handsome  man  ?  —  tell  me  that.  A 
geuteel  man  i  a  pretty  figure  of  a  man  ? 

Lydia  [aside].  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praising  I  — 
[Aloud.']  So  is  Beverley,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please.  Caparisons 
don't  become  a  young  woman.'  No!  Captain  Absolute  is 
indeed  a  fine  gentleman! 

Lydia.    Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  have  seen.        [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Then  he's  so  well  bred  ;  —  so  full  of  alacrity  and 
adulation  !  —  and  has  so  much  to  say  for  himself :  —  in  such  good 
language  too!  His  physiognomy  so  grammatical!  Then  his 
presence  is  so  noble  !  I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought  of 
what  Hamlet  says  in  the  play :  — 

"  Hesperian  curls  —  the  front  of  Job  himself !  — 
An  eye,  like  March,  to  threaten  at  command ! — 
A  station,  like  Harry  Mercury,  new  —  "  * 

1  It  was  Dogberry  who  perverted  the  proverb  ■'  Comparisons  are  odious  " 
into  "  Comparisons  are  odorous."    (Much  Ada  Abaut  Nothing,  III.,  V.) 
2  "  Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill." 

Hamkt,  in.,iv.,  56-59. 
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Something  about  kissing  —  on  a  hill  —  however,  the  similitude 
struck  me  directly. 

Lydia.  How  enraged  she'll  be  presently,  when  she  discovers 
her  mistake  !  \Aside. 

Enter  Sekvant. 
Servant.      Sir   Anthony  and   Captain  Absolute  are  below, 

Mrs.  Mai.  Show  them  up  here.  —  \Exit  Servant.] 
Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving  as  becomes  a  young 
woman.  Show  your  good  breeding,  at  least,  though  you  have 
forgot  your  duty. 

Lydia.  Madam,  I  have  told  you  my  resolution  !  I  shall  not 
only  give  him  no  encouragement,  but  1  won't  even  speak  to  or 
look  at  him. 

{Flings  herself  into  a  ckair,with  her  face  from  the  door. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir  Anth.     Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Malaprop;  come  to  mitigate 

the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty,  —  and  difSculty  enough  I 

had  to   bring  this  fellow.     I  don't  know   what's   the  matter; 

but  if  I  had  not  held  him  by  force,  he'd  have  given  me  the 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  have  infinite  trouble,  Sir  Anthony,  in 
the  affair.  I  am  ashamed  for  the  cause  !  -—  {Aside  to  Lydia.] 
Lydia,  Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  you  !  — pay  your  respects  ! 

Sir  Antk.  I  hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Languish  has  reflected 
on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  regard  due  to  lier  aunt's 
choice,  and  my  alliance.  —  [Aside  to  Captain  Absolute.] 
Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her. 

Ais.  {aside].  What  the  devil  shall  I  do\  — {Aside  to  Sir 
Anthony.]  You  see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look  at  me  whilst  you 
are  here.  I  knew  she  wouldn't!  I  told  you  so.  Let  me  en- 
treat you,  sir,  to  leave  us  together! 

{Seems  to  expostulate  with  his  father. 

Lydia  {aside'].  I  wonder  I  ha'n't  heard  my  aunt  exclaim 
yet!  sure  she  can't  have  looked  at  him  !  — perhaps  their  regi- 
mentals are  alike,  and  she  is  something  blind. 

Sir  Anth.     I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot  yet ! 
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Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir  Anthony,  that  my  affluence 
over  my  niece  is  ver)-  small.  —  \Aside  to  Lydia.]  Turn  round, 
Lydia ;   I  blush  for  you ! 

SirAnth.  May  1  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss  Languish  will 
assign  what  cause  of  dislike  she  can  have  to  my  son !  — 
\Aside  to  Captain  Absolute.]  Why  don't  you  begin,  Jack  ? 
Speak,  you  puppy  — speak  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  It  is  impossible,  Sir  Anthony,  she  can  have  any. 
She  will  not  say  she  has,  —  {^Aside  to  Lydia.}  Answer, 
hussy !  why  don't  you  answer  ? 

Sir  A  nth.  Then,  madam,  I  trust  tliat  a  childish  and  hasty 
predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's  happiness.  —  [Aside  to 
Captain  Absolute.]  —  Zounds!  sirrah!  why  don't  you  speak! 

Lydia  [aside],  I  think  my  lover  seems  as  little  inclined  to 
conversation  as  myself.  How  strangely  blind  my  aunt  must 
be! 

Abs.  Hem!  hem!  madam^ — hem!  [^Attempts  to  speak, then 
returns  to  Sir  Anthony.]  —  Faith !  sir,  \  am  so  confounded ! 
—  and  —  so  —  so  —  confused  !  —  I  told  you  I  should  be  so, 
sir —  1  knew  if.  —  The  —  the  —  tremor  of  my  passion  entirely 
takes  away  my  presence  of  mind. 

SirAnth.  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice,  fool,  does  it  ? 
Go  up,  and  speak  to  her  directly ! 

[Captain  Absolute  makes  signs  to  Mrs.  Malaprop 
to  leave  them  together. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them  together?  — 
[Aside  fa  Lydia.]     Ah  !  you  stubborn  little  vixen  ! 

SirAnth.  Not  yet,  ma'am,  not  yet  ! — \^Aside  to  Captain 
Absolute.]    What  the  devil  are  you  at?  unlock  your  jaws, 

Abs.  {aside'].  Now  Heaven  send  she  may  be  too  sullen 
to  look  round  !  I  must  disguise  my  voice. —  [Draws  near 
Lydia,  and  speaks  in  a  low  hoarse  tone.]  Will  not  Miss 
Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the  mild  accents  of  true  love?     Will 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow?  Why  don't  you 
speak  out?  —  not  stand  croaking  like  a  frog  in  a  quinsy! 

Ahs.  The  — the  —  excess  of  my  awe,  and  my  —  my  —  my 
modesty,  quite  choke  me  ! 
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Sir  Anth.  Ah!  your  modesty  again!  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Jack  i  if  you  don't  speak  out  direcdy,  and  glibly  loo,  I  shall  be 
in  such  a  rage! —  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would- 
favour  us  with  something  more  than  a  side-front. 

[Mks,  Malafrop  seems  to  chide  Lydia, 

Abs.[aside\  So  all  will  out,  I  see!  — [6^o«  up  to  Lydia, 
speaks  softly.']  Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia,  suppress  all  sur- 
prise at  present. 

Lyiiia  [aside].  Heavens!  'tis  Beverley's  voice!  Sure  he 
can't  have  imposed  on  Sir  Anthony  too !  —  [Looks  round  by  de- 
grees, then  starts  up.]  Is  this  possible  !  —  my  Beverley  1  —  how 
can  this  be  ?  —  my  Beverley  ? 

Abs.     Ah  !  'tis  all  over.  [Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley!  —  the  devil  —  Beverley!  —  What  can 
the  girl  mean  ?  —     This  is  my  son,  Jack  Absolute. 

Jtfrs.  Mai.  For  shame,  hussy  !  for  shame  !  your  head  runs 
so  on  that  fellow,  that  you  have  him  always  in  your  eyes  !  Beg 
Captain  Absolute's  pardon  directly. 

Lydia.     1  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my  loved  Beverley  I 

Sir  Antk.  Zounds !  the  girl's  mad  !  —  her  brain's  turned  by 
reading,  1 

Mrs.  Mai.  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  so!  —  What  do  you 
mean  by  Beverley,  hussy  P  You  saw  Captain  Absolute  before 
to-day ;  there  he  is  —  your  husband  that  shall  be. 

Lydia.  With  all  ray  soul,  ma'am  —  when  I  refuse  my 
Beverley  — 

Sir  Anth.  Oh  1  she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam  ! "  ^  or  has  this  fel- 
low been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick  !  —  Come  here,  sirrah,  who 
the  devil  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  myself;  but  I'll  en- 
deavour  to  recollect. 


I  See  page  ... 
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Sir  Anth.     Are   you   my   son   or   not? — answer   for   yoitr 
mother,  you  dog,  if  yoii  won't  for  rae. 

M        MIA',-        1  J      '     0  \  I  I   b  g-      t 

t     t   — 

^i[/]Yp  fmpd  bfdm      — 

[^/     rf]     S      A   th     y  m     t  dly  I     m  y  f 

d  th  t  I     n        ly  b  1         my     If  t    I     5  1       I  h   p 

dth         Iw  hw~M       Mlpplmy         mt 

p     tful     dm  d     1    11   b      p        It       dd      ff     t        t 

ph  vf  —    I       d  n  t  t  11     y  Lyd      th  t    h  h     f     h 

f  1  B        1  J    wh     k     w    g  th  1      g  ty     £  h      t  m 

p  dthtnmnd  t       wlhhp       dtt 

of  the  most  disinterested  love,  which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in 
a  more  elevated  character. 

Lydia.    So  !  —  there  will  be  no  elopement  after  all !  ^ 

\Suttmly. 

Sir  Anth.     Upon  my  soul,  Jack,  thou  art  a  very  impudent 
fellow !  to  do  you  justice,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more 


Abs.  Oh,  you  flatter  me,  sir  — you  compliment;  'tis  my 
modesty,  you   know,  sir,  —  my  modesty  that  has  stood  in  my 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  t  am  glad  you  are  not  the  dull,  insensible 
varlet  you  pretended  to  be,  however !  —  I'm  glad  you  have 
made  a  fool  of  your  father,  you  dog —  I  am.  So  this  was  your 
penitence,  your  duty  and  obedience .'  I  thought  it  was  damned 
sudden!  You  never  heard  Iheirnames  be/ore, tuMyoal—  What, 
the  Languishes  of  Worcestershire,  hey? — if  you  could  please 
me  in  the  affair,  it  was  all  you  desired/  —  Ah!  you  dissem- 
bling villain !  —  What  I  {Pointing  to  Lydia]  she  squints,  don't 
she  ?  —  a  little  redhaired girl ! '  hey  ?  —  Why,  you  hypocriti- 
cal young  rascal !  —  I  wonder  you  an't  ashamed  to  hold  up 
your  head ! 

Abs.  'Tis  with  difficulty,  sir. — ■  I  am  confused  —  very  much 
confused,  as  you  must  perceive. 


1  The  romantic  Lydia  has  mo. 
Tetidsr  Husband  and  Polly  in  Col 
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Mrs.  Mai.  O  Lud  !  Sir  Anthony  !  —  a  new  light  breaks  in 
upon  me!  —  hey!  —  howl  what!  captain,  did  you  write  the  let- 
ters then  ?  —  What  —  am  I  to  thank  you  for  the  elegant  com- 
pilation of  an  old  weatker-beaten  she-dragon^  hey  !  —  O  mercy  I 
was  it  you  that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech? 

Abs.  Dear  sir  !  my  modesty  will  be  overpowered  at  last,  if 
you  don't  assist   me.      I  shall   certainly  not  be   able  to  stand 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  must  forget  and 
forgive ;  odds  life  !  matters  have  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  so  good-humoured! 
and  so  gallant !  hey  !   Mrs.  Malaprop  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire  it,  we  will 
not  anticipate  the  past ;  so  mind,  young  people,  our  retrospec- 
tion will  be  all  to  the  future. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  together;  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop, they  long  to  fiy  into  each  other's  arms,  I  warrant !  —  Jack 
—  isn't  the  cheek  as  1  said,  hey.'  —  and  the  eye,  you  rogue !  ^ 
and  the  lip,  hey  ?  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we'll  not  disturb  their 
tenderness  — theirs  is  the  time  of  life  for  happiness !  ^  YoutKs 
the  season  tnadt  for  joy^  \Sings^  —  hey!  Odds  life!  I'm  in 
such  spirits,  —  1  don't  know  what  I  could  not  do !  —  Permit  me, 
ma'am.  \Givis  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Malaprop.]  [Sings.~\  Tol- 
de-rol — 'gad,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  fooling  myself  — 
Tol-de-rol !  di-rol.  \^Exit,  singing  and  handing  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop. —  Lydia  sits  sullenly  in  her  chair. 

Abs.  {_aside\  So  much  thought  bodes  me  no  good.  ^[..4 /tiai^.] 
So  grave,  Lydia ! 

Lydia.     Sir! 

Abs.  [^aside].  So!  —  egad  I  I  thought  as  much !  that  damned 
monosyllable  has  froze  me !  —  \_Aloud.'\  What,  Lydia,  now  that 
we  are  as  happy  in  our  friends'  consent,  as  in  our  mutual 


^  This  song  is  from  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  II,,  i. ; 

"  Youth's  the  season  made  for  joys. 
Love  is  then  our  duty; 
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Lydia.    Friends'  consent,  indeed!  {^Peevishly. 

Abs.  Come,  come,  we  must  lay  aside  some  of  our  romance 
—  a  little  wealth  and  comfort  may  be  endured  after  all.  And 
for    your    fortune,    the   lawyers   shall   make   such   settlements 

Lydia.     Lawyers!  I  hate  lawyers  ! 

Abs.  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their  lingering  forms, 
but  instantly  procure  the  licence,  and  — 

Lydia.     The  licence  1  —  I  hate  licence  ! 

Abs.  Oh  my  love!  be  not  so  unkind  I  —  thus  let  me  en- 
treat —  [Kneeling. 

Lydia.  Pshaw!  what  signifies  kneeling,  when  you  know  I 
must  have  you  ? 

Abs.  \rising].  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be  no  constraint 
upon  your  inclinations,  f  promise  you.  If  I  have  lost  your 
heart,  I  resign  the  rest  —  [Aside.^  'Gad,  I  must  try  what  a 
little  spirit  will  do. 

Lydia  {rising].  Then,  s  1  t  m  t  11  j  u,  the  interest  you 
had  there  was  acquired  bj        m  ly  imposition,  and 

deserves  the  punishment  f  f  ud  \V1  t,  you  have  been 
treating  me  like  a  child  !   li  n  g  lance  !  and  laugh- 

ing, I  suppose,  at  your  su 

Abs.    You  wrong  me,  Lj d      J      w      g     e— only  hear  — 

Lydia.  So,  while  I  fondly  imagined  we  were  deceiving  my 
relations,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  should  outwit  and 
incense  them  all  —  behold  my  hopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  once, 
by  my  aunt's  consent  and  approbation  —  and  I  am  myself 
the  only  dupe  at  last!  [walking  about  in  a  heaf].  But  here, 
sir,  here  is  the  picture  —  Beverley's  picture !  [taking  a  min- 
iature from  ker  bosom\  which  I  have  worn,  night  and  day, 
in  spite  of  threats  and  entreaties!  There,  sir  {Flings  it  to 
him.']  ;    and   be   assured   I   throw   the  original  from  my  heart 

Abs.  Nay,  nay,  ma'am,  we  will  not  differ  as  to  that.  Here 
[taking  out  a  picture],  here  is  IVIiss  Lydia  Languish.  What  a 
difference  !  — ay,  there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile  that 
first  gave  soul  and  spirit  to  my  hopes !  those  are  the  lips 
which  sealed  a  vow,  as  yet  scarce  dry  in  Cupid's  calendar! 
and  there  the  half-resentfu!  blush,  that  would  have  checked 
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the  ardour  of  my  thanks!'  Well,  all  that's  past!  — all  over 
indeed  I  There,  madam,  in  beauty,  that  copy  is  not  equal  to 
you,  but  in  my  mind  its  merit  over  the  original,  in  being  still 
the  same,  is  such  —  that  —  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  !o  part 
with  it.  Inputs  it  up  again. 

Lydia  \_softemng\.  'Tis  your  own  doing,  sir  —  I  —  I  —  I 
suppose  you  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Abs.  O,  most  certainly  ^sure,  now,  this  is  much  better  than 
being  in  love!  —  ha!  ha!  ha!  —  there's  some  spirit  in  this! 
What  signifies  breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  promises:  all 
that's  of  no  consequence,  you  know.  —  To  be  sure  people  will 
say  that  miss  don't  know  her  own  mind  —  but  never  mind 
that !  Or,  perhaps,  they  may  be  ill-natured  enough  to  hint 
that  the  gentleman  grew  tired  of  the  lady  and  forsook  her  — 
but  don't  let  that  fret  you. 

Lydia.     There  is  no  bearing  his  insolence. 

[Bursts  into  tears. 

Re-eater  MRS-  Malaprop  nnrfSiK  Anthonv  Absolute. 


Mrs.  Mai.     Come,  we  must  interrupt  your  billing  and  cooing 

Lydia.  This  is  worse  than  your  treachery  and  deceit,  you 
base  ingrate !  [Sobbing. 

Sir  Antk.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now!^  Zounds! 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing  and  cooing  I  ever 
heard  !  —  but  what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  —  I  am 
quite  astonished  I 

Abs.    Ask  the  lady,  sir, 

Mrs,  Mai.     Oh  mercy! 
Why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  re 

Lydia.     Ask  the  gentleman,  ma'am. 

Sir  Antk,  Zounds !  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy  !  —  Why,  Jack, 
you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one  else,  are  you  ? 

1  There  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile 
That  first  gave  soul  and  spirit  lo  my  hopes  I 
Those  are  the  lips  which  sealed  a  vow. 
As  yet  scarce  dty  in  Cupid's  calendar  I 
And  there  the  half-resentful  blush. 
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Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  sir,  there's  no  more  irick,  is  there?  — you 
are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  You'll  not  let  me  speak  —  I  say  the  lady  can  account 
for  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

LycUa.  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  me  never  to  think  of 
Beverley  again  —  there  is  the  man  —  I  now  obey  you  ;  for,  from 
this  moment,  I  renounce  him  for  ever.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O  mercy!  and  miracles!  what  a  turn  here  is  — 
why  sure,  captain,  you  haven't  behaved  disrespectfully  to  my 

Sir  Anik.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  — ha  !  ha!  ha!  —  now  I  see  if.  Ha! 
ha !  ha !  —  now  I  see  it  —  you  have  been  too  lively,  jack. 

Abs.     Nay,  sir,  upon  ra.y  word  — 

Sir  Anth.     Come,  no  lying,  Jack  —  I'm  sure  'twas  so. 

Mrs.  Mai.    O  Lud !  Sir  Anthony  I  —  O  fie,  captain ! 

Abs.     Upon  my  soul,-ma'am  — 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  excuses,  Jack;  why,  your  father,  you 
rogue,  was  so  before  you :  the  blood  of  the  Absolutes  was 
always  impatient.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  little  Lydia !  why,  you've 
frightened  her,  you  dog,  you  have. 

Abs.     By  all  that's  good,  sir  — 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  say  no  more,  I  tell  you ;  Mrs.  Malaprop 
shall  make  your  peace.  —  You  must  make  his  peace,  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop; you  must  tell  her  'tis  Jack's  way  —  tell  her  'tis  all  our 
ways —  it  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family !  —  Come  away,  Jack 
—  Ha !  ha !  ha !     Mrs.  Malaprop  —  a  young  villain  ! 

{^Pushes  him  out. 

Mrs.  Mai.     O  1  Sir  Anthony !  —  O  fie,  captain ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  III.  —  Th£  North  Parade. 
Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 
Sir  Luc.  I  wonder  where  this  Captain  Absolute  hides  him- 
self! Upon  my  conscience  I  these  officers  are  always  in  one's 
way  in  love  affairs ;  1  remember  1  might  have  married  lady 
Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  rogue  of  a 
major,  who  ran  away  with  her  before  she  could  get  a  sight  of 
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me!  And  I  wonder  too  what  it  is  the  ladies  can  see  in  tliem 
to  be  so  fond  of  them  —  unless  it  be  a  touch  of  the  old  serpent 
in  'em,  that  makes  the  little  creatures  be  caught,  like  vipers, 
with  a  bit  of  rtd  cloth.  Ha !  isn't  this  the  captain  coming  ?  — 
faith  it  is!  There  is  a  probability  of  succeeding  about  that 
fellow,  that  is  mighty  provoking!  Who  the  devil  is  he  talking 
to  ?  \_Steps  aside. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Abs.  \^aside\  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been  plotting!  a 
noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes,  upon  my  soul!  —  a  little  gipsy! 
I  did  not  think  her  romance  could  have  made  her  so  damned 
absurd  either.  'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour  in  my 
life!  I  could  cut  my  own  throat,  or  any  other  person's,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world ! 

Sir  Luc.  Oh,  faith!  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it.  1  never  could 
have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  temper  for  my  purpose  ■ —  to  be 
sure  I'm  just  come  in  the  nick  !  Now  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  so  quarrel  genteelly.  —  [Goes  up  to  Captain 
Absolute.]  With  regard  to  tliat  matter,  captain,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you. 

Abs.  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a  very  subtle  dis- 
putant;  because,   sir,   I    happened  just   then  to   be  giving  no 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  reason ;  for  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  a 
man  may  think  an  untruth  as  well  as  speak  one. 

Abs.  Very  true,  sir ;  but  if  a  man  never  utters  his  thoughts, 
I  should  think  they  might  stand  a  chance  of  escaping  contro- 

Sir  Luc.  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion  with  me,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Abs.  Hark'ee,  Sir  Lucius ;  if  I  had  not  before  known  you 
to  be  a  gentleman,  upon  my  soul,  I  should  not  have  discovered 
it  at  this  interview  :  for  what  you  can  drive  at,  unless  yon  mean 
to  quarrel  with  me,  1  cannot  conceive  t 

Sir  Luc.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  quickness  of  your 
apprehension.  —  \Bo'wing.'\  You  have  named  the  very  thing  I 
would  be  at. 

Abs.     Very  well,  sir ;   I  shall  certainly  not  balk  your  inclina- 
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But  I  should  be  glad  you  would  please  to  explain  youi' 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  sir,  be  easy ;  the  quarrel  is  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  staads  ;  we  should  only  spoil  it  by  trying  to  explain 
it.  However,  your  memory  is  verj'  short,  or  you  could  not  have 
forgot  an  affront  you  passed  on  me  withia  this  week.  So,  no 
more,  but  name  your  time  and  place. 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on  it,  the  sooner  the 
better;  let  it  be  this  evening  —  here  by  the  Spring  Gardens.' 
We  shall  scarcely  be  interrupted. 

Sir  L  cc  Fa  th  !  that  same  interruption  in  affairs  of  this  na- 
ture si  ows  verj  great  ill-breeding.  I  don't  know  what's  the 
reason  but  n  England,  if  a  thing  of  this  kind  gets  wind, 
people  make  such  a  pother,  that  a  gentleman  can  never  fight 
n  peice  an  1  quietness.  However,  if  it's  the  same  to  you, 
cap  a  n  I  si  ould  take  it  as  a  particular  kindness  if  you'd  let 
us  meet  n  K  nt,'s- Mead-Fields,  as  a  httle  business  will  call  me 
tl  ere  about  s  x  o'clock,  and  I  may  despatch  both  matters  at 

Abs.  Tisthe  same  to  me  exactly.  A  little  after  six,  then, 
we  will  discuss  this  matter  more  seriously. 

Sir  Luc.  If  you  please,  sir ;  there  will  be  very  pretty 
small-sword  light,  though  it  won't  do  for  a  long  shot.  So  that 
matter's  settled,  and  my  mind's  at  ease !       \_Exit  Sir  Lucius. 

Enter  Faulkland. 

Abs.  Well  met !  I  was  going  to  look  for  you,  O  Faulkland ! 
all  the  demons  of  spite  and  disappointment  have  conspired 
against  me  !  I'm  so  vexed,  that  if  I  had  not  the  prospect  of  a 
resource  in  being  knocked  o'  the  head  by  and  by,  I  should  scarce 
have  spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause. 

Faulk.  Whatcan  you  mean?  Has  Lydia  changed  her  mind  ? 
!  should  have  thought  her  duty  and  inclination  would  now  have 
pointed  to  the  same  object. 

i  "  Tliere  is,  moreover,  another  place  of  entertainment  on  the  other  side  of 

It  is  called  Spring  Gardens  ;  a  sweet  retreat,  I^d  oul  m  walks,  and  ponds,  and 
parterres  of  flowers  ;  and  there  is  a  long  room  for  breakfasting  and  dancing," 
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Abs.  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person  who  squints :  when 
her  iove-eye  was  fixed  on  me,  t'other,  her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely 
obhqued;  but  when  duty  bid  her  point  that  the  same  way,  off 
t'other  turned  on  a  swivel,  and    secured  its  retreat  with   a 

Faulk.     But  what's  the  resource  you  — 

Abs.  Oh,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  good-natured  Irishman 
here  has  {mimicking  Sir  Lucius]  begged  leave  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  cutting  my  throat ;  and  1  mean  to  indulge  him  — 
that's  all. 

Faulk.     Prithee,  be  serious  ! 

Abs.  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul!  Sir  Lucius  O 'Trigger  —  you 
know  him  by  sight  —  for  some  affront,  which  I  am  sure  I  never 
intended,  has  obliged  me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at  six  o'clock : 
'tis  on.  that  account  I   wished  to  see  you;  you   must  go   with 

Faulk.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  sure.  Sir  Lucius 
shall  explain  liimself,  and  I  dare  say  matters  may  be  accommo- 
dated.    But  this  evening  did  you  say  ?     I  wish  it  had  been  any 

Ahs.  Why?  there  wil!  be  light  enough:  there  will  (as  Sit 
Lucius  says)  "  be  very  pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  won't 
do  for  a  long  shot"     Confound  his  long  shots  t 

Faulk.  But  I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled  by  a  difference 
I  have  had  with  Julia.  My  vile  tormenting  temper  has  made 
me  treat  her  so  cruelly,  that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we  are 
reconciled. 

Abs.    By  heavens  !  Faulkland,  you  don't  deserve  her  ! 

Enter  Servant,  ^/wj  Faulkland  a  letter,  and  exit. 

Faulk.  Oh,  Jack !  this  is  from  Julia.  I  dread  to  open  it ! 
I  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last  leave!  —  perhaps  to  bid  me 
return  her  letters,  and  restore —  Oh,  how  I  suffer  for  my 
folly! 

Abs.  Here,  let  me  see.  —  \Takes  the  letter  andopens  it-l 
Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed  !  —  'tis  all  over  with  you^  faith  ! 

Faulk.     Nay,  Jack,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense  ! 

Ahs.      Hear  then.  —  \Reads.\ 
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As  I  am  convinced  that  my  dear  Faulkland's  own  reflections  have 
already  upbraided  him  for  his  last  unkindiiess  to  me,  I  will  not  add  a 
word  on  the  subject.     I  wish  to  speak  with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours  ever  and  truly, 

JUUA. 

There's  stubbornness  and  resentment  for  you  !  \Gii<es  him  the 
letter.']    Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier  at  this. 

Faulk.     O  yes,  I  am;  but  — but  — 

Abs.  Confound  your  6uts .'  you  never  hear  any  thing  that 
would  make  another  man  bless  himself,  but  you  immediately 
damn  it  with  a  but/ 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend,  own  honestly  — 
don't  you  think  there  is  something  forward,  something  indelicate, 
in  this  haste  to  forgive?  Women  should  never  sue  for  recon- 
ciliation ;  that  should  always  come  from  u.s.  They  should  re- 
tain their  coldness  till  wooed  to  kindness;  and  their  pardon, 
like  their  love,  should  "  not  unsought  be  won."  ^ 

Abs.  I  have  not  patience  lo  listen  to  you ;  thou'rt  incor- 
rigible !  so  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  I  must  go  to  settle  a 
few  matters.  Let  me  see  you  before  six,  remember,  at  my 
lodgings.  A  poor  industrious  devil  like  me,  who  have  toiled, 
and  drudged,  and  plotted  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at  last 
disappointed  by  other  people's  folly,  may  in  pity  be  allowed  to 
swear  and  grumble  a  little ;  but  a  captious  sceptic  in  love,  a 
slave  to  fretfulness  and  ivhim,  who  has  no  difficulties  but  of  his 
own  creating,  is  a  subject  more  fit  for  ridicule  than  compassion  I 
l^Exit  Absolute. 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches ;  yet  I  would  not  change  this 
too  exquisite  nicety  for  the  gross  content  with  which  he  tram- 
ples on  the  thorns  of  love !  His  engaging  me  in  this  duel  has 
started  an  idea  in  my  head,  which  I  will  instantly  pursue.  I'll 
use  it  as  the  touchstone  of  Julia's  sincerity  and  disinterested- 
ness. If  her  love  prove  pure  and  sterling  ore,  my  name  will 
rest  on  it  with  honour;  and  once  I've  stamped  it  there,  I  lay 
aside  my  doubts  for  ever !  But  if  the  dross  of  selfishness,  the 
alloy  of  pride,  predominate,  'twill  be  best  to  leave  her  as  a  toy 
for  some  less  cautious  fool  to  sigh  for.  [Exit  Faulklakd. 


1  ''That  would  be  wdoed,  and  not  unsought  be  won.- 

Paradise  Lest, 
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Scene  I, — ]uu.tCs  Dressing-Room. 
Julia  discovered  alone. 

Julia.  How  this  message  has  alarmed  me  !  what  dreadful 
accident  caa  he  mean?  why  such  charge  to  be  alone?—  O 
Faulkland  !  —  how  many  unhappy  moments  —  how  many  tears 
have  you  cost  me  ! 

Enler  Faulkland. 

Julia.     What  means  this  ?  —  why  this  caution,  Faulkland  ? 

Faulk.     Alas  !  Julia,  I  am  come  to  take  a  long  farewell. 

Julia.     Heavens !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Faulk.  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  whose  life  is  forfeited. 
Nay,  start  not !  —  the  infirmity  of  my  temper  has  drawn  all 
this  misery  on  me.  1  left  you  fretful  and  passionate  —  an 
uatoward  accident  drew  me  into  a  quarrel  —  the  event  is,  that 
I  must  fly  this  kingdom  instantly.  O  Julia,  had  I  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  called  you  mine  entirely,  before  this 
mischance  had  fallen  on  me,  I  should  not  so  deeply  dread  my 
banishment ! 

Julia.  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the  nature  of 
your  misfortune  :  had  these  adverse  circumstances  arisen  from 
a  less  fatal  cause,  I  should  have  felt  strong  comfort  in  the 
tliought  that  I  could  now  chase  from  your  bosom  every  doubt 
of  the  warm  sincerity  of  my  love.  My  heart  has  long  known 
no  other  ^ardian.  I  now  entrust  my  person  to  your  honour  — 
we  will  fly  together.  When  safe  from  pursuit,  my  father's  will 
may  be  fulfilled  —  and  I  receive  a  legal  claim  to  be  the  partner 
of  your  sorrows  and  tenderest  comforter.  Then  on  the  bosom 
of  your  wedded  Julia,  you  may  lull  your  keen  regret  to  slum- 
bering ;  while  virtuous  love,  with  a  cherub's  hand,  shall  smooth 
the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and  pluck  the  thorn  from 
compunction. 

Faulk.  O  Julia !  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitude !  but  the  time  is 
so  pressing,  it  calls  on  you  for  so  hasty  a  resolution.  Would 
you  not  wish  some  hours  to  weigh  the  advantages  you  forego, 
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and  what  little  compensation  poor  Faulkland  can  make  you 
beside  his  solitary  love  ? 

Julia.  I  ask  not  a  moment.  No,  Faulkland,  I  have  loved 
you  for  yourself :  and  if  I  now,  more  than  ever,  prize  the  solemn 
engagement  which  so  long  has  pledged  us  to  each  other,  it  is 
because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard  aspersions  on  my  fame,  and 
puts  the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of  love.  But  let  us  not  linger. 
Perhaps  this  delay  — 

Faulk.  'Twill  be  better  I  should  not  venture  out  again  (ill 
dark.  Yet  am  I  grieved  to  think  what  numberless  distresses 
will  press  heavy  on  your  gentle  disposition  ! 

Julia.  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited  by  this  un- 
happy act.  —  I  know  not  whether  'tis  so ;  but  sure  that  alone 
r  make  us  unhappy.     The  little  I  have  will  be  sufficient 


to  support  us ;  and  e 
Faulk.     Ay,  but  il 
pr*d    perhip 


r  should  be  splendid. 

1  abject  state  of  life,  my  wounded 

th        tu    1  f    tf  1  f  m    t  m 


w  w  m         d      d  aff  p 

ad  b    b       ng  fi  m 

ities  with  gentleness      d        g  ,  may        h )  b 

the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the  quick  !  and  with  this 
useless  device  I  throw  away  all  my  doubts.  How  shall  I  plead 
to  be  foriEpven  this  last  unworthy  effect  of  my  restless,  unsat- 
isfied disposition? 

Julia.     Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as  you  related  ? 

Faulk.     I   am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  pretended ; '  yet 


It  the  : 


e  lovei 


1  In  The  Nut-Bi-imn  Maid,  a  po 
ents  a  similar  story  to  try  his  mistress  and  finds  her  ready  to  flee  with  him 
ill  hazard.  The  nut-brown  Maid,  unlike  Julia,  however,  is  joyful  when  she 
ms  that  all  is  but  a  trick.  This  poem  has  been  Imitated  by  Prior  in  his 
nry  anil  Emma  and  the  device  employed  elsewhere  in  literature. 
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ill  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me  with  resenting  a  fault  which 
never  can  be  repeated;  but  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon,  let 
,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  receive  my  future  guide 
,  and  expiate  my  past  folly  by  years  of  tender 
adoration. 

Julia.  Hold,  Faulkland  !  that  you  are  free  from  a  crime, 
which  I  before  feared  to  name,  Heaven  knows  how  sincerely 
I  rejoice !  These  are  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that!  But 
that  your  cruel  doubts  should  have  urged  you  to  an  imposition 
that  has  wrung  my  heart,  gives  me  now  a  pang  more  keen  than 
I  can  express ! 

Faulk.     By  heavens  !  Julia  — 

Julia.  Yet  hear  me.  My  father  loved  vou  Faulkland  !  and 
vou  preser\ed  the  life  that  lender  parent  gave  me;  in  his 
presence  I  pledt,ed  my  hand  —  joyfully  pledged  it  —  where 
before  I  had  given  raj  heart  When  soon  aftei  !  lost  that 
parent  it  setmed  to  me  that  Providence  had  in  Faulkland, 
sho\\n  me  whither  to  tra  sfer  without  a  pause  my  grateful 
dutv  as  wfU  IS  ni)  affection  hence  I  have  been  content  to 
bear  from  J  ou  what  pride  and  deiicacj  would  have  forbid  me 
from  tnother  I  will  not  upbnid  jou  by  repeating  how  you 
have  trifled  with  m\  sincer  ty  — 

Fanll      I  confess  it  all '  yet  hear — 

Jul!  I  Afttr  such  a  year  of  tr  al  !  mi^ht  haie  flattered 
mjseU  that  t  should  not  have  been  insulted  with  a  new  pro- 
bation of  my  sincerit),  as  cruel  as  unnecessary!  I  now  see 
It  IS  not  in  your  natuie  to  be  ontent  or  confident  in  love. 
Wth  tills  conviction— I  neier  wiil  be  yours  While  I  had 
hopes  that  my  persevering  attention  and  unreproaching  kind- 
ness nii^bt  in  time  reform  )our  temper  I  should  have  been 
happ\  to  have  gained  a  dearer  influence  oier  j  m  but  I  will 
■not  fuinish  }0U  wthalccised  powei  to  keep  alue  an  incor- 
rgiblp  fault  at  the  expense  of  one  who  never  would  contend 

/  lull-  Nay  but  Julia,  by  my  soul  and  honour,  if  after 
this  — 

Julii  Rut  one  word  more  As  mj  faith  has  once  been 
gi\en  to  \ou  I  never  will  barter  it  with  another.  I  shall 
praj    f  r   loii     happiness   iiith   the   truest   ■>  ncentv  ;  and   the 
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dearest  blessing  I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you  will  be  to 
charm  you  from  that  unhappy  temper,  which  alone  has  pre- 
vented the  performance  of  our  solemn  engagement.  All  I 
request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  yourself  reflect  upon  this 
infirmity,  and  when  you  number  up  the  many  true  delights  it 
has  deprived  you  of,  let  it  not  be  your  least  regret,  that  it  lost 


you  the  love  of  one 

who  would  have  followed  you 

in  beggary 

through  the  world  ! 

\ExU. 

Faulk.     She's  gor 

le!  — 

for  ever ! 

There 

was  an 

awful  reso- 

lution  in  1 

h 

O  fool ! 

-  dolt !  —       b  n 

C 

imperfec- 

tions  tha        y 

i  heaven- 

gifted  cherub        m 

riven  her 

from  my  s  d             m 

t.     Well, 

my  mind 

nly  to  be- 

1  folly 

put  me  up  g       h  O  —     rm  —  fiend !  — ■ 

whose  intl  k  a       g         m  dull  souls, 

makes  id  h  m  m  p    ts    betrays 

their  cou    e,       d  u  ge      enf.  b    ty  to  m  \Exit. 

Enhr  Lydia  and  Maid. 

Maid  My  mistress,  ma'am,  I  know,  was  here  just  now  — 
perhaps  she  is  only  m  the  next  room.  \Exit  Maid. 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho  !  Though  he  has  used  me  so,  this  fellow 
runs  strangely  in  my  head.  1  believe  one  lecture  from  my 
grave  cousin  will  make  me  recall  him. 


Re-m 


r  Julia. 


0  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with  ( 
lation.  Lud  !  child,  what's  the  m: 
been  crying!  I'll  be  hanged  if  th 
tormenting  you ! 

Julia.     You  mistake  the  cause  of  my 
thing  has  flurried  me  a  little.    Nothing  that 
\Aside.'\    I  would  not  accuse  Faulkland  to 

Lydia.  Ah !  whatever  vexations  you  may  have,  I  can  assi 
you  mine  surpass  them.  You  know  who  Beverley  proves 
be? 


h  an  appetite  for  conso- 
r  with  you?  You  have 
Faulkland  has  not  been 
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Julia.  I  will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that  Mr.  Faulkiand 
had  before  informed  me  of  the  whole  affair.  Had  young  Ab- 
solute been  the  person  you  took  him  for,  I  should  not  have 
accepted  your  confidence  on  the  subject,  without  a  serious  en- 
deavour to  counteract  your  caprice. 

Lydia.  So,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deceived  by  every  one! 
But  I  don't  care —  I'll  never  have  him. 

Julia.     Nay,  Lydia  — 

Lydia.  Why,  is  it  not  provoliing  ?  wheu  1  thought  we  were 
coming  to  the  prettiest  distress  imaginable,  to  find  myself 
made  a  mere  Smithfield '  bargain  of  at  last !  There,  had  I 
projected  one  of  the  most  sentimental  elopements  I  —  so  becom- 
ing a  disguise! — so  amiable  a  ladder  of  ropes  ! —conscious 
moon ^ four  horses  —  Scotch  parson^  —  with  such  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop  — and  such  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  !  •  — 
Oh,  I  shall  die  with  disappointment ! 

Julia.     I  don't  wonder  at  it ! 

Lydia.  Now  —  sad  reverse  !  what  have  I  to  expect,  but,  after 
a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation  with  a  bishop's  licence,  and  my 
aunt's  blessing,  to  go  simpering  up  to  the  altar ;  or  perhaps 
be  cried  three  times  in  a  country  church,  and  have  an  un- 
mannerly fat  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every  butcher  in  the 
parish  to  join  John  Absolute  and  Lydia  Languish,  spinster! 
Oh,  that  I  should  live  to  hear  myself  called  spinster! 

Julia.     Melancholy  indeed  ! 

Lydia.  How  mortifying,  to  remember  the  dear  delicious  shifts 
I  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  half  a  minute's  conversation  with 
this  fellow !  How  often  have  I  stole  forth,  in  the  coldest  night 
in  January,  and  found  him  in  the  garden,  stuck  like  a  dripping 
statue  !  There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow,  and  sneeze 
and  cough  so  pathetically  !  he  shivering  with  cold  and  I  with 
apprehension  i  and  while  the  freezing  blast  numbed  our  joints, 


narried ;  hence  the  f; 
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how  warmly   would  he    press  me   to  pity  his  flame,'  and  glow 
with  mutual  ardour !    Ah,  Julia,  that  was  something  like  being 

Julia.  If  I  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  should  chide  you  only 
by  laughing  heartily  at  you ;  but  it  suits  more  the  situation  of 
my  mind,  at  present,  earnestly  to  entreat  you  not  to  let  a  man, 
who  loves  you  with  sincerity,  suffer  that  unhappiness  from 
your  caprice,  which  I  know  too  well  caprice  can  inflict. 

Lydia.     O  Lud!  what  has  brought  my  aunt  here? 

Enter  Mrs.  Malapkop,  Fag,  and  David. 

Mrs.  Mai.  So !  so !  here's  fine  work !  here's  flne  suicide, 
parricide,  and  simulation,  going  on  in  the  fields!  and  Sir  An- 
thony not  to  be  found  to  prevent  the  antistrophe ! 

Julia.    For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  what's  the  meaning  of  this? 

Mrs.  Mai.  That  gentleman  can  tell  you  —  'twas  he  en- 
veloped the  aff^r  to  me. 

Lydia.     Do,  sir,  will  you,  inform  us?  [To  Fag. 

Fag.  Ma'am,  I  should  hold  myself  very  deficient  in  every 
requisite  that  forms  the  man  of  breeding,  if  I  delayed  a  moment 
to  give  all  the  information  in  my  power  to  a  lady  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  affair  as  you  are. 

Lydia.     But  quick  1  quick,  sir ! 

Fag.  True,  ma'am,  as  you  say,  one  should  be  quick  in 
divulging  matters  of  this  nature;  for  should  we  be  tedious, 
perhaps  while  we  are  flourishing  on  the  subject,  two  or  three 
lives  may  be  lost ! 

Lydia.  O  patience  !  —  Do,  ma'am,  for  heaven's  sake !  tell 
us  what  is  the  matter  I 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  murder's  the  matter !  slaughter's  the  | 
matter!  killing's  the  matter! — but  he  can  tell  you  the  per-  | 
pendiculars. 

Lydia.    Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 

Fag.  Why  then,  ma'am,  as  to  murder,  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  say ;  and  as  to  slaughter,  or  manslaughter,  that  will  be 
as  the  jury  finds  it. 
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Lydta.     But  who,  sir  — who  are  engaged  io  this? 

Fag.  Faith,  ma'am,  one  is  a  young  gentleman  whom  I 
should  be  very  sorry  any  thing  was  to  happen  to  — a  very 
pretty  behaved  gentleman !  We  have  lived  much  together,  and 
always  on  terras. 

Lydia.     But  who  is  this?   who?  who?  who? 

Fag.     My    master,   ma'am  —  my   master  —  I   speak   of   my 

Lydia.     Heavens  !     What,  Captain  Absolute  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.     Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  are  frightened  now ! 

Julia.     But  who  are  with  him,  sir  ? 

Fag.  As  to  the  rest,  ma'am,  this  gentleman  can  inform  you 
better  than  I. 

Julia.     Do  speak,  friend.  \To  Davjd. 

David.  Look'ee,  my  lady— by  the  mass!  there's  mischief 
going  on.  Folks  don't  use  to  meet  for  amusement  with  fire- 
arms, firelocks,  fire-engines,  fire-screens,  fire-office,  and  tlie 
devil  knows  what  other  crackers  beside  [  This,  my  lady,  I 
say,  has  an  angry  favour. 

Julia.     But  who  is  there  beside  Captain  Absolute,  friend  ? 

David.  My  poor  master— under  favour  for  mentioning  him 
first.  You  know  me,  my  lady  —  1  am  David  —  and  my  master 
of  course  is,  or  was,  Squire  Acres.    Then  comes  Squire  Faulk- 

Julia.     Do,  ma'am,  let  us  instantly  endeavour  to  prevent  mis- 

Mrs.Mal.  O  fie!  — it  would  be  very  inelegant  in  us;  we 
I     should  only  participate  things. 

David.  Ah!  do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  a  few  lives  — they  are 
desperately  given,  believe  me.  Above  all,  there  is  that  blood- 
thirsty Philistine,!  sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger?  O  mercy!  have  they 
drawn  poor  IltUe  dear  Sir  Lucius  into  the  scrape?—  Why, 
how  you  stand,  girl !  you  have  no  more  feeling  than  one  of  the 
Derbyshire  petrifactions  I ' 

•  The  Philistines  were  a  warlika  people  hostile  to  the  Israelites.  Compare 
the  use  of  the  name  in  Judgis,  XVI.,  "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson." 

»  Some  editions,  snstairing  Mrs.  Malaprop's  reputation,  te»A  putrefactioHS. 
In  1793  William  lUartin   published  a  work  entitled  Figures  and  Descrtf- 
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Lydia.     What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why  fly  with  the  utmost  felicity,  to  be  sure,  to 
prevent  mischief  !  —     Here,  friend,  you  can  show  us  the  place  ? 

Fag.  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  will  conduct  you.  —  David, 
do  you  look  for  Sir  Anthony.  \Exit  DAVID. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Come,  girls !  this  gentleman  will  exhort  us.  — 
Come,  sir,  you're  our  envoy ;  lead  the  way,  and  we'll  precede. 

Fag.     Not  a  step  before  the  ladies  for  the  world ! 

Mrs.  Mai.     You're  sure  you  know  the  spot  ? 

Fag.  I  think  I  can  find  it,  ma'am  ;  and  one  good  thing  is, 
we  shall  hear  the  report  of  the  pistols  as  we  draw  near,  so  we 
can't  well  miss  ihem ;  never  fear,  ma'am,  never  fear. 

\_Exeunt,  he  talking. 

Scene  II.— The  South  Parade. 


Abs.  A  sword  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bath  would  raise  as 
great  an  alarm  as  a  mad  dog.  How  provoking  this  is  in 
Faulkland  !  —  never  punctual !  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  with- 
out him  at  last.  Oh,  the  devil !  here's  Sir  Anthony !  how 
shall  I  escape  him? 

[Muffles  up  his  face,  and  takes  a  circle  to  go  off. 

Enter  SiR  Anthony  Absolute. 

Sir  Anth.  How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a  little  distance  I 
only  that  I  see  he  don't  know  me,  I  could  have  sworn  that 
was  Jack  !  —  Hey  t  Gad's  life  !  it  is.  —  Why,  Jack,  what  are 
you  afraid  of?  hey!— sure  I'm  right.—  Why  jack  — Jack 
Absolute !  \_Goes  up  to  him. 

Abs-  Really,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me:  I  don't 
remember  ever  to  have  had  the  honour  —  my  name  is  Saunder- 

Sir  Anth.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  —  1  took  you  —  hey  ?  — 
why,  zounds!  it  is—      Stay  — [Zoo^j  up  to  his  face.']     So,  so 
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—  your  humbie  servant,  Mr.  Saunderson!     Why,  you  scoundrel, 
what  tricks  are  you  after  now  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  a  joke,  sir,  a  joke  !  I  came  here  on  purpose  to 
look  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  You  did  !  well,  I  am  glad  you  were  so  lucky :  — 
but  what  are  you  muffled  up  so  for? — what's  this  for  ?  — hey ! 

Abs.  'Tis  cool,  sir;  isn't  it?  — rather  chilly  somehow:  — 
but  I  shall  be  late  —  I  have  a  particular  engagement. 

Sir  Anth.  Stay!  Why,  I  thought  you  were  looking  for 
me  ?    Pray,  Jack,  where  is't  you  are  going  ? 

Abs.     Going,  sir ! 

Sir  Anth.     Ay,  where  are  you  going  ? 

Abs.    Where  am  I  going? 

Sir  Anth.     You  unmannerly  puppy  ! 

Abs.     I  was  going,  sir,  to—  to  —  to  —  to  Lydia  ^  sir,  to  Lydia 

—  to  make  matters  up  if  I  could  ;  —  and  I  was  looking  for  you, 

Sir  Anth.     To  go  with  you,  1  suppose.    Well,  come  along. 

Abs.  Oh!  zounds!  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world!  I  wished  to 
meet  with  you,  sir,— to  — to  — to—  You  find  it  cool,  I'm  sure, 
sir  —  you'd  belter  not  stay  out. 

Sir  Anth.  Cool!  — not  at  all.  Well,  Jack,  and  what  will 
you  say  to  Lydia  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  sir,  beg  her  pardon,  humour  her  — promise  and 
vow :  but  I  detain  you,  sir  —  consider  the  cold  air  on  your  gout. 

Sir  Anth.  Oh,  not  at  all !  —  not  at  all  I  I'm  in  no  hurry.— 
Ah !  Jack,  you  youngsters,  when  once  you  are  wounded  here 
[putting  his  hand  to  Absolute's  breasf]  —  Hey!  what  the 
deuce  have  you  got  here? 

Abs.     Nothing,  sir  — nothing. 

Sir  Anth.     What's  this  ?  —  here's  something  damned  hard. 

Abs.     Oh,  trinkets,  sir!  trinkets!  —  a  bauble  for  Lydia! 

Sir  Anth.  Nay,  let  me  see  your  taste,  \Pttlls  his  coat  open, 
the  sword falls.'\  Trinkets!  —  a  bauble  for  Lydia !^ —  Zounds! 
sirrah,  you  are  not  going  to  cut  her  throat,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Ha  !  ha  I  ha !  —  I  thought  it  would  divert  you,  sir, 
though  1  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  till  afterwards. 

Sir  Anth.  You  didn't? —  Yes,  this  is  a  very  diverting 
trinket,  truly. 
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Abs.  Sir,  I'll  explain  to  you.  —  You  know,  sir,  Lydia  is  ro- 
mantic—  devilish  romantic,  and  very  absurd  of  course:  now, 
sir,  I  intend,  if  she  refuses  to  forgive  me,  to  unsheath  this 
sword,  and  swear  I'll  fall  upon  its  point,  and  expire  at  her 
feet! 

Sir Anth.  Fall  upon  a  fiddlestick's  endl^why,  1  suppose 
it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  please  her.  Get  along,  you 
fool! 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  hear  of  my  success  — you  shall 
hear.  —     "  O  Lydia !  forgive  me,  or  this  pointed  steel,''  says  I. 

Sir  Anth.  "  O,  booby  !  stab  away  and  welcome,"  says  she. 
—     Get  along !  and  damn  your  trinkets ! 

[Exit  Captain  Absolute. 

Enter  DAVID,  running. 

David.  Stop  him!  stop  him !  Murder!  Thief!  Fire!  — 
Stop  fire!  Stop  fire! —  O  Sir  Anthony  —  call!  call!  bid'm 
stop !   Murder !  Fire  ! 

Sir  Anth.     Fire!    Murder!    where? 

David.  Oons  !  he's  out  of  sight!  and  I'm  out  of  breath!  for 
ray  part  I  O  Sir  Anthony,  why  didn't  you  stop  him  ?  why 
didn't  you  stop  him  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds!  the  fellow's  mad  ! —  Stopwhom?  stop 
Jack? 

David.     Ay,  the  captain,  sir !  —  there's  murder  and  slaugh- 

Sir  Anth.     Murder! 

David.  Ay,  please  you,  Sir  Anthony,  there's  all  kinds  of 
murder,  all  sorts  of  slaughter  to  be  seen  in  the  fields:  there's 
fighting  going  on,  sir  —  bloody  sword-and-gun  fighting! 

Sir  Anth.     Who  are  going  to  fight,  dunce? 

David.  Every  body  that  I  know  of.  Sir  Anthony ;  — every 
body  is  going  to  fi.ght,  my  poor  master.  Sir  Lucius  O'Triggcr, 
your  son,  the  captain  — 

Sir  Anth.  Oh,  the  dog !  I  see  his  tricks.  —  Do  you  know 
the  place  ? 

David.     King's-Mead- Fields. 

Sir  Anth.     You  know  the  way? 

David.     Not  an  inch  ;  but   I'll  call  the  mayor  —  aldermen  — 
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constables  — churchwardens— and  beadles— we  can't  be  too 
many  to  part  them. 

Sir  Anth.  Come  along  —  give  me  your  shoulder!  we'll  get 
assistance  as  we  go  —  the  lying  villain!  Well,  I  shall  be  in 
such  a  frenzy  !^  So  —  this  was  the  history  of  his  trinkets!  I'll 
bauble  him !  lExeunt. 

Scene  111.  —  King's-Msad-Fields. 
£'nCer  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  sm^  Acres,  withpistoh. 

Acres.  By  my  valour !  then,  Sir  Lucius,  forty  yards  is  a 
good  distance.  Odds  levels  and  aims  I  I  say  it  is  a  good 
distance. 

^(>  Luc.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieces  ?  Upon  my 
conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave  those  things  to  me.  — 
Stay  now  —  I'll  show  you.  \Measures  paces  along  the  stage.'\ 
There  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  distance  —  a  pretty  gentle- 
man's distance. 

Acres.  Zounds!  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a  sentry-box  !  I 
tell  you.  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther  he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall 
take  my  aim. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith !  then  t  suppose  you  would  aim  at  him  best 
of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius;  but  I  should  think  forty  or  elght- 
and-thirty  yards  — 

Sir  Luc.  Pho  I  pho !  nonsense  !  three  or  four  feet  between 
the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no !  —  by  my  valour !  there  is  no  merit 
in  killing  him  so  near :  do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring 
him  down  at  a  long  shot :  —  a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  settle 
that.  But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is 
there  any  little  will  or  commission  1  could  execute  for  you  i' 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius ;  but  1  don't 
understand  — 

Sir  Luc.  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no  being  shot  at 
without  a  little  risk  —  and  if  an  unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a 
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quietus  with  it  ^  I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering 
you  about  family  matters. 

Acres.    A  quietus  I 

Sir  Luc.  For  instance,  now,  if  that  should  be  the  case, 
would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ?  —  or  would  it 
be  the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ? '  I'm  told  there  is 
very  snug  lying  In  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled  1  —  Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  !  —  Odds  tre- 
mors I     Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so  1 

Sir  Luc.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged  in 
an  affair  of  this  kind  before  ? 

Acres.     No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah!  that's  a  pity!  —  there's  nothirig  like  being 
used  to  a  thing.2     Pray  now,  how  would  you  receive  the  gentle- 

Acres.  Odds  files !  I've  practised  that  —  there,  Sir  Lucius 
—  there.  [^I'uts  kimself  in  an  attitude^  A  side-front,  hey? 
Odd !  I'll  make  myself  small  enough  :   I'll  stand  edgevaays. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  you're  quite  out ;  for  if  you  stand  so  wben 
I  take  my  aim  —  {^I.evelU«g  at  him. 

Acres.     Zounds  !  Sir  Lucius  —  are  you  sure  it  is  not  cocked? 

Sir  Luc.     Never  fear. 

Acres.     But  —  but  —  you  don't  know  — it  may  go  off  of  its 

Sir  Luc.  Pho  !  be  easy.  Well,  now  if  i  hit  you  in  the  body, 
my  bullet  has  a  double  chance  ;  for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  of 
your  right  side,  'twill  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the 
left! 

Acres.     A  vital  part ! 


The  A 

bbey  Church  in  Bath. 
!  "  It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 
That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so ; 
A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe  ; 
But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 

RVKON,  Do. 

.!/«a«,  IV.,  xli. 
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Sir  Luc.  But,  there  —  fix  yourself  so  [placing  Aim] — let 
him  see  the  broad-side  of  your  full  front  — there  —  now  a  ball 
or  two  may  pass  clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any 
harm  at  all. 

/teres.     Clean  through  me !  —  a  ball  or  two  clean  through 

Sir  Luc.  Ay,  may  they  ;  and  it  is  much  the  genteelest  atti- 
tude into  the  bargain. 

Aeres.  Look'ce  !  Sir  Lucius  —  I'd  just  as  lieve  be  shot  in 
an  awkward  posture  as  a  genteel  one ;  so,  by  my  valour !  I 
will  st^nd  edgeways. 

Sir  Imc.  \looking  at  his  watch].  Sure  they  don't  mean  to 
disappoint  us  —  Hah  !  —  no,  faith  —  I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acres.     Hey !  —  what !  —  coming !  — 

Sir  Luc.     Ay.    Who  are  those  yonder  getting  over  the  stile  ? 

Acres.  There  are  two  of  them  indeed!— well  —  let  them 
come  ^  hey,  Sir  Lucius  !  — we— we— we  —  we —won't  run. 

Sir  Luc.     Run  ! 

Acres.     No  —  I  say  —  we  won't  run,  by  my  valour ! 

Sir  Luc.     What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Acres.  Nothing  —  nothing  —  my  dear  friend  —  my  dear  Sir 
Lucius  — but  I  —  1  —  I  don't  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I 
did. 

Sir  Luc.     O  lie  !  —  consider  your  honour. 

Acres.  Ay  —  true—  my  honour.  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  in  a 
word  or  two  every  now  and  then  about  my  honour. 

Sir  Luc.     Well,  here  they're  coming.  \Looking. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius,  if  I  wa'n't  with  you,  I  should  almost 
think  I  was  afraid.  —  If  my  valour  should  leave  me!  — 
Valour  will  come  and  go. 

Sir  Luc.    Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you  have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius  —  I  doubt  it  is  going  —  yes  —  my  valour 
is  certainly  going  !  —it  is  sneaking  off !  —  I  feel  it  oozing  out  as 
it  were  at  the  palms  of  my  hands ! 

Sir  Luc.     Your  honour  —  your  honour.  —     Here  they  are. 

Acres.  Omercy!  — now  —  that  I  was  safe  at  Clod-Hall!  or 
could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware!  ■■ 

1  Am.ing  the  illustrious  Piskting  Babs  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Andrew 
Agnecheek   in    T-melflh  Night  and   Mr.  Winkle  in  the  Pickwick  Pafen. 
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Enter  Faulkland  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir  Luc.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  —  Hah  !  —  what, 
Captain  Absolute! —  So,  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  come  here, 
just  like  myself,  to  do  a  kind  office,  first  for  your  friend,  then 
to  proceed  to  business  on  your  own  account. 

Acres.     What,  Jack !  ~-  my  dear  Jack !  —  my  dear  friend  ! 

Abs.     Hark'ee,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  don't  blame  your  saluting  the 
gentleman  civilly. —  [To  Faulkland.]  So,  Mr.  Beverley,  if 
you'll  choose  your  weapons,  the  captain  and  I  will  measure  the 
ground. 

Faulk.     My  weapons,  sir  ! 

Acres.  Odds  life!  Sir  Lucius,  I'm  not  going  to  fight  Mr. 
Faulkland ;  these  are  my  particular  friends. 

Sir  Luc.     What,  sir,  did  you  not  come  here  to  fight  Mr. 

Faulk.     Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

SirLMC.  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provoking !  But  I  hope, 
Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of  us  come  on  purpose  for 
the  game,  you  won't  be  so  cantanckerous  ^  as  to  spoil  the  party 
by  sitting  out. 

Abs.     O  pray,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  Sir  Lucius. 

Faulk.     Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the  matter — 
j'       Acres.     No,  no,  Mr.  Fauikiand;  I'll  bear  my  disappointment 
!    like  a  Christian. —    Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  there's  no  occasion  at 
all  for  me  to  fight;  and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  I'd  as  lieve 
let  it  alone. 

Sir  Luc.  Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  must  not  be  triflpd 
with.  You  have  certainly  challenged  somebody  —  and  you 
came  here  to  fight  him.  Now,  if  that  gentleman  is  willing  to 
represent  him,   1   can't  see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  isn't  just  the 

Acres.     Why   no,   Sir   Lucius,   I  tell  you,  'tis   one   Beverley 

Th  se    nte      ted        th      t  d>     (       wards  may  read  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
Un  La  h       H  «iU  be  mbe  ed  that  Sheridan  was  himself  acquainted 

with  dlgh        ghdt  trs  with  Mathews.     Miss  I.inlty  was 

C  ntentio         C  mp  /    St  f   is  Conquer.  H.  i.  {page  4q|. 
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I've  challenged  — a  fellow,  you  see,  that  dare  not  show  his 
face  !  If  he  were  here,  I'd  make  him  give  up  his  pretensions 
directly  1 

Abs.  Hold,  Bob  —  let  me  set  you  right  —  there  is  no  such 
man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  The  person  who  assumed  that 
name  is  before  you ;  and  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  in 
both  characters,  he  is  ready  to  support  them  in  whatever  way 

Sir  Luc.     Well,   this  is  lucky.     Now  you  have  an  oppor- 

Acres.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend  Jack  Absolute?  — 
not  if  he  were  iifty  Beverleys  \  Zounds  !  Sir  Lucius,  you  would 
not  have  me  so  unnatural. 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  your  valour  has 
oozed  away  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Acres.  Not  in  the  least !  Odds  backs  and  abettors !  I'll  be 
your  second  with  all  my  heart,  and  if  you  should  get  a  quietus, 
you  may  command  me  entirely.  I'll  get  you  snug  lying  in 
the  Abbey  here ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  over  to  Blunder- 
buss-Hall,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Sir  Luc.     Pho  !  pho  !  you  are  little  better  than  a  coward. 

Acres.  Mind, gentlemen, he  calls  me  acoward;  cowardfi-3.& 
the  word,  by  my  valour ! 

Sir  Luc.     Well,  sir? 

Acres.  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  'tisn't  that  I  mind  the  word 
coward — coward  may  be  said  in  joke —  But  if  you  had 
called  me  a  poltroon,  odds  daggers  and  balls  — 

SirLw.     Well,  sir? 

Acres.     I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill-bred  man. 

Sir  Luc.     Pho  !  you  are  beneath  ray  notice. 

Abs.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  better  second  than 
my  friend  Acres.  He  is  a  most  determined  dog  —  called  in 
the  country  Fighting  Bob.  He  generally  kills  a  man  a  week  — 
don't  you,  Bob  ? 

Acres.     Ay  —  at  home  1 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must  begin^ — so  come 
out,  my  little  counsellor  \praws  his  sword.],  and  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, whether  he  will  resign  the  lady,  without  forcing  you  to 
proceed  against  him  ? 
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Abs.  Come  on  then,  sir  [Z^raaij.] ;  since  you  won't  let  it  be 
an  amicable  suit,  here's  my  reply. 

Enttr  SiK  Anthony  Absolute,  David,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
Lydia,  a«<^  Julia. 

David,  Knock  'em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Anthony ;  knock 
down  my  master  in  particular;  and  bind  his  hands  over  to  their 
good  behaviour!^ 

Sir  Antk.  Put  up,  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy  — 
how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  teli  you  better  than  I ; 
'twas  he  called  on  me,  and  you  know,  sir,  1  serve  his  majesty. 

Sir  Anth  Here's  a  pretty  fellow  !  I  catch  him  going  to 
cut  a  n  an  s  tl  o\  and  he  tells  me  he  serves  his  majesty !  — 
Zounds  s  rral  hen  how  durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword 
against  one  of  1  s  subjects? 

Abs.  S  I  tell  you  that  gentleman  called  me  out,  without 
explain  ng  1  s  reasons 

Sir  A  tk  Gad  s  how  came  you  to  call  my  son  out,  with- 
out explammg  your  reasons  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  manner  which  my 
honour  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds!  Jack,  how  durst  you  insuh  the  gentle- 
man in  a  manner  which  his  honour  could  not  brook  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  honour  before  ladies 
—  Captain  Absolute,  come  here.  How  could  you  intimidate 
us  so  ?    Here's  Lydia  has  been  terrified  to  death  for  you. 

Abs.     For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past  — Lydia  is  con- 
vinced ;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  1  must  put  in  a  word 
here.  I  believe  I  could  interpret  tiie  young  lady's  silence. 
Now  mark  — 

Lydia.     What  is  it  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  serious  now ;  this 
is  no  time  for  trifling. 
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Lydia.  'Tis  true,  sir ;  and  your  reproof  bids  me  offer  this 
gentleman  my  hand,  and  sohcit  the  return  of  his  affections. 

Abs.  O  !  my  little  angel,  say  you  so  ?  —  .Sir  Lucius,  I  perceive 
there  must  be  some  mistake  here,  with  regard  to  the  affront 
which  you  affirm  I  have  given  you.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
could  not  have  been  intentional.  And  as  you  must  be  con- 
vinced that  I  should  not  fear  to  support  a  real  injury — you 
shall  now  see  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an  inadver- 
tency —  I  ask  your  pardon.  But  for  this  lady,  while  honoured 
with  her  approbation,  I  will  support  my  claim  against  any  man 
whatever. 

Sir  Anth.     Well  said,  Jack,  and  I'll  stand  by  you,  my  boy. 

Acres.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim  —  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  any  thing  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  can't  get  a  wife  with- 
out fighting  for  her,  by  my  valour !  I'll  live  a  bachelor. 

Sir  Luc.     Captain,  give  me  your  hand :  an  affront  hand- 
somely acknowledged  becomes  an  obligation ;  and  as  for  the 
lady,  if  she  chooses  to  deny  her  own  hand-writing,  here  — 
[  Takes  out  Utters. 

Mrs.  Mai.  0,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery !  —  Sir  Lucius, 
perhaps  there's  some  mistake — perhaps  I  can  illuminate  — 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  interfere  where  you 
have  no   business.  —    Miss  Languish,  are  you  my   Delia,  or 

Lydia.     Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not. 

[IValks  aside  tuilh  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE. 

Mrs.  MaL  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  —  ungrateful  as  you  are  —  I 
own  the  soft  impeachment'  —  pardon  my  blushes,  I  am  Delia. 

Sir  Luc.     You  Delia — pho!  pho!  be  easy. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke'  —  those  letters 
are  mine  —  When  you  are  more  sensible  of  my  benignity  — 
perhaps  I  may  be  brought  to  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sir  Luc.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  your 
condescension ;  and  whether  you  or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick  on 
me,  lam  equally  beholden  to  you. —    And,  toshowyou  I  am  not 

1  This  is  Mrs.  Malaprop's  ovm  property,  and  not  "a  quotation  from 
Shakspere,"  as  one  editor  says. 

a  A  celebrated  porttai^pajnte^.     Mrs.  Malaprop  means  vandal. 
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ungrateful,  Captain  Absolute,  since  you  have  taken  that  lady 
from  me,   I'll  give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Abs.  I  am  uiuch  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius ;  but  here's  my 
friend,  Fighting  Bob,  unprovided  for. 

Sir  Luc.  Hah!  little  Valour^here,  will  you  make  your 
fortune  ? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles  !  No.  —  But  give  me  your  hand,  Sir 
Lucius,  forget  and  forgive;  but  if  ever  I  give  you  a  chance  of 
pickling  me  again,  say  Bob  Acres  i.s  a  dunce,  that's  all. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  be  cast  down  —  you 
are  in  your  bloom  yet, 

Mrs.  Mai.     O  Sir  Anthony  — men  are  all  barbarians. 

\All  retire  but  Julia  and  Faulkland. 

Julia  [aside'].  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy  —  not  sullen ; 
there  was  some  foundation,  however,  for  the  tale  he  told  me^ 

0  woman !  how  true  should  be  your  judgment,  when  your  re- 

Faulk.    Julia!  how  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so  little  deserve? 

1  dare  not  presume  —  yet  Hope  is  the  child  of  Penitence. 
Julia.     Oh  !  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been   more  faulty  in 

your  unkind  treatment  of  me,  than  1  am  now  in  wanting  incli- 
nation to  resent  it.  As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place  my 
weakness  to  the  account  of  love,  I  should  be  ungenerous  not  to 
admit  the  same  plea  for  yours. 

Faulk.     Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed ! 

Sir  Anth.  [coming  forward].  What's  going  on  here  ?  — 
So  you  have  been  quarrelling  too,  I  warrant !  Come,  Julia,  I 
never  interfered  before;  but  let  me  have  a  hand  in  the  matter 
at  last.  All  the  faults  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  friend  Faulkland 
seemed  to  proceed  from  what  he  calls  the  delicacy  and  warmth 
of  his  affection  for  you  —  There,  marry  him  directly,  Julia  ; 
you'll  find  he'll  mend  surprisingly !  [The  rest  come  forward. 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  now,  I  hope  there  is  no  dissatisfied  person, 
but  what  is  content;  for  as  I  have  been  disappointed  myself, 
it  will  be  very  hard  if  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of. seeing 
other  people  succeed  better. 

Acres.  You  are  right.  Sir  Lucius.  —  So  Jack,  I  wish  you 
joy  —  Mr.  Faulkland  the  same.  —  Ladles,  —  come  now,  to 
show  you   I'm  neither  vexed  nor  angry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes ! 
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I'll  order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour  to  the  Ne  v  i  00  s  a  id  i 
insist  on  your  all  meeting  me  there. 

.Sir  Aiitk.  'Gad  !  sir,  I  like  your  spirit ;  and  at  n  ght  we 
single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  the  young  couples  md  i 
husband  to  Mrs,  Malaprop. 

Faulk.  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us,  Jack —  I  hope  to 
be  congratulated  by  each  other  —  yours  for  having  checked  in 
time  the  errors  of  an  ill-directed  imagination,  which  might 
have  betrayed  an  innocent  heart;  and  mine,  for  having,  by  her 
gentleness  and  candour,  reformed  the  unhappy  temper  of  one, 
who  by  it  made  wretched  whom  he  loved  most,  and  tortured  the 
heart  he  ought  to  have  adored. 

Abs.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the  bitters,  as  well  as 
the  sweets  of  love  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  you  always 
prepared  the  bitter  cup  for  yourself,  while  I  — 

Lydia.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it,  hey !  Mr,  Modesty  ? 
—  But,  come,  no  more  of  that  —  our  happin  ss  s  no  a  un 
alloyed  as  general. 

Julia.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so  n  1  wh  le  Hope 
pictures  to  us  a  flattering  scene  of  future  bli       I  t  i  ny   ts 

pencil  those  colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be  la  t  ng  Wh  n 
hearts  deserving  happiness  would  unite  thei  fo  tunes  V  rtue 
would  crown  them  with  an  unfading  garland  of  mod  t  hurtle  s 
flowers  ;  but  ill-judging  Passion  will  force  the  gaudier  rose  into 
the  wreath,  whose  thorn  offends  them  when  its  leaves  are 
dropped !  ■■  \_Exeuni  omnes. 

1  Parts  of  this  speech  also  run  info  meter. 
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By  the  author. 

spoken  by  mrs.  bulkley. 


Ladies,  for  you  —  I  heard  our  poet  say  — 

He'd  try  to  coax  some  moral  from  his  play ; 

"  One  moral's  plain,"  cried  I,  "  without  more  fuss ; 

Man's  social  happiness  all  rests  on  us : 

Through  all  the  drama  —  whether  damn'd  or  not  — 

Love  gilds  the  scene,  and  women  guide  the  plot. 

From  every  rank  obedience  is  our  due  — 

D'ye  doubt  ?  —     The  world's  great  stage  shall  prove  it  Irue." 

The  cit,  well  skill'd  to  shun  domestic  strife, 
Will  sup  abroad  ;  but  first  he'll  ask  his  wife ; 
John  Trot,  his  friend,  for  once  will  do  the  same, 
But  then  —  he'll  just  step  home  to  tell  his  dame. 

The  surly  squire  at  noon  resolves  to  rule. 
And  half  the  day  —  Zounds  !  madam  is  a  fool  I 
Convinced  at  night,  the  vanquish'd  victor  says. 
Ah,  Kate  !  you  women  have  such  coaxing  ways  1 

The  jolly  toper  chides  each  tardy  blade, 
Till  reeling  Bacchus  calls  on  Love  for  aid : 
Then  with  each  toast  he  sees  fair  bumpers  swim. 
And  kisses  Chloe^  on  the  sparkling  brim  ! 

Nay,  I  have  heard  that  statesmen  —  great  and  wise  — 
Will  sometimes  counsel  with  a  lady's  eyes  ! 
The  servile  suitors  watch  her  various  face. 
She  smiles  preferment,  or  she  frowns  disgrace, 
Curtsies  a  pension  here  —  there  nods  a  place. 

»  A  shepherdess  beloved  by  Daphnis  in  Longus'  Daphnis  and  Chloe.    The 
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Nor  with  less  awe,  in  scenes  of  humbler  life, 
is  view'd  the  mistress,  or  is  heard  the  wife. 
The  poorest  peasant  of  the  poorest  soil, 
The  child  of  poverty,  and  heir  to  toil, 
Early  from  radiant  Love's  impartial  light 
Steals  one  small  spark  to  cheer  this  world  of  night; 
Dear  spark  !  that  oft  through  winter's  chilling  woes 
Is  all  the  warmth  his  little  cottage  knows ! 

The  wandering  tar,  who  not  for  years  has  press'd, 
The  widow'd  partner  of  his  day  of  rest, 
On  the  cold  deck,  far  from  her  arms  removed. 
Still  hums  the  ditty  which  his  Susan  loved ; 
And  while  around  the  cadence  rude  is  blown. 
The  boatswain  whistles  in  a  softer  tone- 

The  soldier,  fairly  proud  of  wounds  and  toil. 
Pants  for  the  triumph  of  his  Nancy's  smile; 
But  ere  the  battle  should  he  list  her  cries. 
The  lover  trembles  —  and  the  hero  dies ! 
That  heart,  by  war  and  honour  steel'd  to  fear. 
Droops  on  a  sigh,  and  sickens  at  a  tear  ! 

But  ye  more  cautious,  ye  nice-judging  few, 
Who  give  to  beauty  only  beauty's  due. 
Though  friends  to  love  — ye  view  with  deep  regret 
Our  conquests  marr'd,  our  triumphs  incomplete, 
Till  polish'd  wit  more  lasting  charms  disclose. 
And  judgment  fix  the  darts  which  beauty  throws  ! 
In  female  breasts  did  sense  and  merit  rule. 
The  lover's  mind  would  ask  no  other  school ; 
Shamed  into  sense,  the  scholars  of  our  eyes, 
Our  beaux  from  gallantry  would  soon  be  wise  ; 
Would  gladly  light,  their  homage  to  improve. 
The  lamp  of  knowledge  at  the  torch  of  love ! 
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A    PORTRAIT  ;i 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  CREWE,'^  WITH   THE  COMEDY  OF  THE 
SCHOOL   FOR    SCAKDAL. 

By  R.  B.  SHERIDAN,  ESQ. 

Tell  me,  ye  prim  adepts  in  Scandal's  school, 
Who  rail  by  precept  and  detract  by  rule, 
Lives  there  no  character,  so  tried,  so  known. 
So  deck'd  with  grace,  and  so  unlike  your  own, 
That  even  you  assist  her  fame  to  raise. 
Approve  by  envy,  and  by  silence  praise  ! 
Attend  !  —  a  model  shall  attract  your  view  — 
Daughters  of  calumny,  I  summon  you ! 
You  shall  decide  if  this  a  portrait  prove, 
Or  fond  creation  of  the  Muse  and  Love. 
Attend,  ye  virgin  critics,  shrewd  and  sage, 
Ye  matron  censors  of  this  childish  age, 
Whose  peering  eye  and  wrinkled  front  declare 
A  fix'd  antipathy  to  young  and  fair; 
By  cunning,  cautious ;  or  by  nature,  cold, 
In  maiden  madness,  virulently  bold!  — 
Attend,  ye  skill'd  to  coin  the  precious  tale, 
Creating  proof,  where  innuendos  fall ! 
Whose  practised  memories,  cruelly  exact, 
Omit  no  circumstance,  except  the  fact !  — 
Attend,  all  ye  who  boast,  —  or  old  or  young,  — 
The  living  libel  of  a  slanderous  tongue  ! 
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So  shall  my  theme  as  £ar  contrasted  be, 

As  saints  by  fiends,  or  hymns  by  calumny. 

Come,  gentle  Amoret '  (for  'neath  that  name 

In  worthier  verse  is  sung  thy  beauty's  fame)  ; 

Come  —  for  but  thee  who  seeks  the  Muse?  and  while 

Celestial  blushes  check  thy  conscious  smile, 

With  timid  grace  and  hesitating  eye. 

The  perfect  model,  which  I  boast,  supply :  — ■ 

Vain  Muse !  couldst  thou  the  humblest  sketch  create 

Of  her,  or  slightest  charm  couldst  imitate  — 

Could  thy  blest  strain  in  kindred  colours  trace 

The  faintest  wonder  of  her  form  and  face  — 

Poets  would  study  the  Immortal  line. 

And  Reynolds "  own  his  art  subdued  by  thine ; 

That  art,  which  well  might  added  lustre  give 

To  Nature's  best,  and  Heaven's  superlative; 

On  Granby's  '  cheek  might  bid  new  glories  rise, 

Or  point  a  purer  beam  from  Devon's  *  eyes ! 

Hard  is  the  task  to  shape  that  beauty's  praise. 

Whose  judgment  scorns  the  homage  flattery  pays! 

But  praising  Amoret  we  cannot  err. 

No  tongue  o'ervalues  Heaven,  or  flatters  her ! 

Yet  she  by  fate's  perverseness  —  she  alone 

Would  doubt  our  truth,  nor  deem  such  praise  her  own. 

Adorning  fashion,  unadorn'd  by  dress. 

Simple  from  taste,  and  not  from  carelessness  ; 

Discreet  in  gesture,  in  deportment  mild. 

Not  stiff  with  prudence,  nor  uncouthly  wild: 

No  state  has  Amoret  t  no  studied  mien  ; 

She  frowns  no  goddess,  and  she  moves  no  queen.* 

1  A  character  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Qatene,  the  type  of  female  loveliness 

1  wifely  affecUon. 

5  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Englisl 

8  The  Marchioness  of  Granby,  a  1 

inted  by  Reynolds. 

*  The  accomplished  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  personal  and  political  friend 

Fox.     She  was  also  painted  by  Reynolds. 

Po?E's  Homer,  Iliad,  III.,  jo8. 
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The  softer  charm  that  in  her  manner  lies 

Is  framed  to  captivate,  yet  not  surprise  ; 

It  justly  suits  the  expression  of  her  face, — 

'Tis  less  than  dignity,  and  more  than  grace ! 

On  her  pure  cheek  the  native  hue  is  such, 

That,  form'd  by  Heaven  to  be  admired  so  much, 

The  hand  divine,  with  a  less  partial  care. 

Might  well  have  fix'd  a  fainter  crimson  there. 

And  bade  the  gentle  inmate  of  her  breast  — 

Inshrined  Modesty  —  supply  the  rest. 

But  who  the  peril  of  her  lips  shall  paint  ? 

Strip  them  of  smiles  —  still,  still  all  words  are  faint, 

But  moving  Love  himself  appears  to  teach 

Their  action,  though  denied  to  rule  her  speech  ; 

And  thou  who  seest  her  speak,  and  dost  not  hear. 

Mourn  not  her  distant  accents  'scape  thine  ear; 

Viewing  those  lips,  thou  still  may'st  make  pretence 

To  judge  of  what  she  says,  and  swear  'tis  sense  : 

Clothed  with  such  grace,  with  such  expression  fraught, 

They  move  in  meaning,  and  they  pause  in  thought ! 

But  dost  thou  farther  watch,  with  charm'd  surprise. 

The  mild  irresolution  of  her  eyes. 

Curious  to  mark  how  frequent  they  repose, 

In  brief  eclipse  and  momentary  close  — 

Ah  !  seest  thou  not  an  ambush'd  Cupid  there, 

Too  tim'rous  of  his  charge,  with  jealous  care 

Veils  and  unveils  those  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

Too  full,  too  fatal  else,  for  mortal  sight? 

Nor  yet,  such  pleasing  vengeance  fond  to  meet, 

In  pard'ning  dimples  hope  a  safe  retreat. 

What  though  her  peaceful  breast  should  ne'er  allow 

Subduing  frowns  to  arm  her  alter'd  brow, 

By  Love,  I  swear,  and  by  his  gentle  wiles. 

More  fatal  still  the  mercy  of  her  smiles  ! 

Thus  lovely,  thus  adorn'd,  possessing  all 

Of  bright  or  fair  that  can  to  woman  tall, 

The  height  of  vanity  might  well  he  thought 

Prerogative  in  her,  and  Nature's  fault. 
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Yet  gentle  Amoret,  in  mind  supreme 

As  well  as  charms,  rejects  the  vainer  theme ; 

And,  half  mistrustful  of  her  beauty's  store, 

She  barbs  with  wit  those  darts  too  keen  before :  — 

Read  in  all  knowledge  that  her  sex  should  reach, 

Though  Greville, '  or  the  Muse,  sliould  deign  to  teach. 

Fond  to  improve,  nor  timorous  to  discern 

How  far  it  is  a  woman's  grace  to  learn ; 

In  Millar's  *  dialect  she  would  not  prove 

Apollo's  priestess,  but  Apollo's  love. 

Graced  by  those  signs  which  tiiiih  delights  to  own, 

The  timid  blush,  and  mild  submitted  tone  : 

Whate'er  she  says,  though  sense  appear  tliroughout, 

Displays  the  tender  hue  of  female  doubt ; 

Deck'd  with  that  charm,  how  lovely  wit  appears, 

How  graceful  science,  when  that  robe  she  wears  ! 

Such  too  her  talents,  and  her  bent  of  mind, 

As  speak  a  sprightly  heart  by  thought  refined : 

A  taste  for  mirth,  by  contemplation  school'd, 

A  turn  for  ridicule,  by  candour  ruled, 

A  scorn  of  folly,  which  she  tries  to  hide ; 

An  awe  of  talent,  which  she  owns  with  pride  ! 

Peace,  idle  Muse  !  no  more  thy  strain  prolong, 
But  yield  a  theme,  thy  warmest  praises  wrong  ; 
Just  to  her  merit,  though  thou  canst  not  raise 
Thy  feeble  verse,  beliold  th'  acknowledged  praise 
Has  spread  conviction  through  the  envious  train, 
And  cast  a  fatal  gloom  o'er  Scandal's  reign ! 
And  lo !  each  pallid  hag,  with  blister'd  tongue, 
Mutters  assent  to  all  thy  zeal  has  sung  — 
Owns  all  the  colours  just  —  the  outline  true. 
Thee  my  inspiier,  and  my  model  —  Ckewf.  ! 

1  Mis.  Frances  Greville,  Mrs.  Crewe's  mother,  to  whom  Sheridan  di 
cated  hb  CHtU. 

'  Anna  Miller  (or  Millar),  who  made  some  pretensions  to  letters.  ; 
and   her  famous  antique  vase  at   Batheasfon  became   the  objects  of  ni 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

[As  ORIGINALLY  ACTED  AT  Drury  Lane  in  1777.] 

Sir  Peter  Teazle Mr.  King. 

Sir  Oliver  Surface Mr,  Yates. 

Sir  Harry  Bumper Mr.  Gawdry. 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite Mr.  Dodd. 

Joseph  Surface Mr.  Palmer. 

Charles  Surface Mr.  Smith. 

Careless Mr.  Farren. 

Snake Mft.  Packer. 

Craetree Mr.  Parsons. 

Rowley Mr.  Aickin. 

Moses Mr.  Baddeley. 

Trip Mr,  Lamash. 

Lady  Teazle Mrs.  Abington. 

Lady  Sneerwell Miss  Sherry. 

Mrs.  Candour Miss  Pope. 

Maria Miss  P.  Hopkins, 

Gentlemen,  Maid,  and  Servants. 
SCENE  — London. 
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By  MR.  GARRICK. 

A  School  for  Scandal !  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
Needs  there  a  school  this  modish  art  to  teach  you? 
No  need  of  lessons  now,  the  knowing  think  ; 
We  might  as  well  be  taught  to  eat  and  drink- 
Caused  by  a  dearth  of  scandal,  should  the  vapours^ 
Distress  our  fair  ones  —  let  them  read  the  papers ; 
Their  powerful  mixtures  such  disorders  hit; 
Crave  what  you  will  —  there's  quantum  safflcit.^ 
"  Lord  ! "  cries  my  Lady  Wormwood  {who  loves  tattle, 
And  puts  much  salt  and  pepper  in  her  prattle), 
Just  risen  at  noon,  all  night  at  cards  when  threshing 
Strong  tea  and  scandal  —  "  Bless  me,  how  refreshing  ! 
Give  me  the  papers.  Lisp  —  how  bold  and  free !  [Sips. 

Last  night  Lord  L.  [Sips.]  was  caught  -with  Lady  D. 
For  aching  heads  what  charming  sal  volatile  !  \Sips. 

If  Mrs.  B.  will  still  continue  flirting, 
We  hope  she'll  DRAW,  or  we'll  undraw  the  curtain. 
Fine  satire,  poz*  —  in  public  all  abuse  it, 
But,  by  ourselves  [Sips.'],  our  praise  we  can't  refuse  it. 
Now,  Lisp,  read  you  — there,  at  that  dash  and  star." 
"  Yes,  ma'am  —  A  certain  lord  had  best  beware, 
IVho  lives  not  twenty  miles  from  Grosvenor  Square ;  * 
For,  should  he  Lady  W .  find  ■willing. 
Wormwood  is  bitter  "  —  "  Oh !  that's  nie  !  the  villain  ! 
Throw  it  behind  the  fire,  and  never  more 
Let  that  vile  paper  come  within  my  door." 

1  The  blues,  melancholy.  ^  A  sufficient  quanUty. 
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Thus  at  our  friends  we  laugh,  who  feel  the  dart ; 

To  reach  our  feelings,  we  ourselves  must  smart 

Is  our  young  bard  so  young,  to  think  that  he 

Can  stop  the  full  spring-tide  of  calumny? 

Knows  he  the  world  so  little,  and  its  trade? 

Alas  !  the  devil's  sooner  raised  than  laid. 

So  strong,  so  swift,  the  monster  there's  no  gagging : 

Cut  Scandal's  head  off,  still  the  tongue  is  wagging. 

Proud  of  your  smiles  once  lavishly  bestow'd, 

Again  our  young  Don  Quixote^  takes  the  road; 

To  show  his  gratitude  he  draws  his  pen, 

And  seeks  this  hydra,'  Scandal,  in  his  den. 

For  your  applause  all  perils  he  would  through  — 

He'll  fight  —  that's  write  — a  cavaliero'  true, 

Til!  every  drop  of  blood  —  that's  ink  —  is  spilt  for  you. 

1  The  hereof  Cenrsnles'  Dan  Qaixote,  nho  goes  forth  in  behalf  of  ehivaliy. 
3  A  many-headed  monster  slain  by  Hercules  \  hence,  a  multiforious  evil 
»  Cavalier.     One  old  editioa  reads  cavalier  sa. 
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Scene  I.  —  Lady  Sneerwell's  Dressing-room. 

Lady  Sneerwell  discovered  at  her  toilet j  Snake 
drinking  chocolate. 
Lady  Sneer.     The  paragraphs,  you  say,  Mr.  Snake,  were  all 
inserted  ? 

Snake.  They  were,  madam ;  and,  as  I  copied  them  myself 
in  a  feigned  hand,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  whence  they 

Lady  Sneer.  Did  you  circulate  the  report  of  Lady  Brittle's 
intrigue  with  Captain  Boastall  ? 

Snake.  That's  in  as  fine  a  train  as  your  ladyship  could 
wish.  In  the  common  course  of  things,  I  think  it  must  reach 
Mrs.  Clackitt's  ears  within  four-and- twenty  hours  ;  and  then, 
you  know,  the  business  is  as  good  as  done. 

Lady  Sneer.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Clackitt  has  a  very  pretty 
talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  industry. 

Snake.  True,  madam,  and  has  been  tolerably  successful  in 
her  day.  To  my  knowledge,  she  has  been  the  cause  of  six 
matciies  being  broken  off,  and  three  sons  being  disinherited ;  of 
four  forced  elopements,  and  as  many  close  confinements  ;  nine 
separate  maintenances,  and  two  divorces.  Nay,  I-have  more 
than  once  traced  her  causing  a  tHe-A-tHe  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  '  when  the  parties,  perhaps,  had  never  seen 
each  other's  face  before  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

1  See  note  on  "  I  take  care  to  know  every  tit!-k4ele  from  the  Scandalous 
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Lady  Sneer.  She  certa 
gross. 

Snake.     'Tis  very  true, 
free  tongue   and  a  bold 
dark,  and   her   outlines   o 
delicacy  of  tint,   and  mell 
your  ladyship's  scandal.^ 

Lady  Sneer.    You  are  p 

Snake.  Not  in  the  le 
Sneerwell  can  do  more  w 
with  the  most  laboured  de 
a  little  truth  on  their  side  I 

Lady  Sneer.  Yes,  my  d 
to  deny  the  satisfaction  I  r 
Wounded  myself,  in  tl:e 
venomed  tongue  of  slande 
pleasure  equal  to  the  red 
reputation. 

Snake.  Nothing  can  b 
well,  there  is  one  affair  in. 
wherein,  1  confess,  1  am  at 

Lady  Sneer.  I  conceive 
bour.  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and 
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Sheridan.     Rae  affimi5  thL. . 

the  comedy  prepared  by  the  author  for  publi 
IX.,  for  certain  points  of  diflerence  in  the  f 
the  current  one.     A  kind  sf  guardian  read 
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why  you,  the  widow  of  a  city  knight,  with  a  good  jointure,  should 
not  close  with  the  passion  of  a  man  of  such  character  and  expec- 
tations as  Mr.  Surface;  and  more  so  why  you  should  be  SO 
uncommonly  earnest  to  destroy  the  mutual  attachment  subsist- 
ing between  his  brother  Charles  and  Maria. 

Ijidy  Sneer,  Then,  at  once  to  unravel  this  mystery,  I  must 
inform  you  that  love  has  no  share  whatever  in  the  intercourse 
between  Mr,  Surface  and  me. 

Snake.     No ! 

Lady  Sneer.  His  real  attachment  is  to  Maria,  or  her  fortune; 
but,  finding  in  his  brother  a  favoured  rival,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  mask  his  pretensions,  and  profit  by  my  assistance- 

Snahe.  Yet  still  I  am  more  puzzled  why  you  should  interest 
yourself  in  his  success. 

Lady  Sneer.  Heavens  !  how  dull  you  are  I  Cannot  you  sur- 
mise the  weakness  which  I  hitherto,  through  shame,  have  con- 
cealed even  from  you?  Must  I  confess  that  Charles  —  that 
libertine,  that  extravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  reputa- 
tion —  that  he  it  is  for  whom  I  am  thus  anxious  and  malicious, 
and  to  gain  whom  I  would  sacrifice  every  thing  ? ' 

Snake.  Now,  indeed,  your  conduct  appears  consistent ;  but 
how  came  you  and  Mr.  Surface  so  confidential  ? 

Lady  Sneer.  For  our  mutual  interest.  I  have  found  him  out 
a  long  time  since.  I  know  him  to  be  artful,  selfish,  and  mali- 
cious—  in  short,  a  sentimental  knave;  while  with  Sir  Peter,  and 
indeed  with  all  his  acquaintance,  he  passes  for  a  youthful  mira- 
cle of  prudence,  good  sense,  and  benevolence. 

Snake.  Yes;  yet  Sir  Peter  vows  he  has  not  his  equal  in 
England;  and,  above  all,  he  praises  him  as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

1  "  As  it  now  stands  this  intimation  of  her  ladyship's  purpose  is  far  too  im- 
portant for  anything  thai  follows,  and  is  apt  to  mistify  the  spectator,  wlio  iinds 
little  in  the  after  scenes  to  justify  it  — a  confusion  at  once  explained  when  we 
are  made  aware  tliat  this  was  the  original  motif  of  the  enUre  piece,  tlie  object 
of  wlilch  was  to  separate,  not  Charles  Surface,  but  a  sentimental  liero  called 
Clatimont  [Clerimont],  Florival,  and  other  pastoral  names,  from  the  Maria 
whom  lie  loves,"  —  Mrs.  Ouphant,  lit. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  weaving  together  in  The  Sckwl  for  Scandal  of 
two  entirely  distinct  plots,  that  of  tlie  scindaloi.s  society  and'that  of  the 
Teazles  and  Surfaces,  see  Moore's  Llfi  of  Shiridan.  V,  For  Mrs,  Oliphanfs 
summary  of  this  account  see  Appendix. 
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Lady  Sneer.  True ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  sentiment 
and  hypocrisy  he  has  brought  Sir  Peter  entirely  into  his  interest 
with  regard  to  Maria ;  while  poor  Charles  has  no  friend  in  tlie 
house  —  though,  I  fear,  he  has  a  powerful  one  in  Maria's  heart, 
against  whom  we  must  direct  ouv  schemes. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Mr.  Surface.  - 

Lady  Sneer.  Show  him  up.  \Exit  SERVANT.]—  He  gen- 
erally calls  about  this  time.  I  don't  wonder  at  people  giving 
him  to  me  for  a  lover. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface.' 

Jos.  Surf.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  do  you  do  to-day  ? 
Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient. 

Lady  Sneer.  Snake  has  just  been  rallying  me  on  our  mutual 
attachment ;  but  I  have  informed  him  of  our  real  views.  You 
know  how  useful  he  has  been  to  us  ;  and,  believe  me,  the  confi- 
dence is  not  ill  placed. 

Jos.  Surf.  Madam,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suspect  a  man 
of  Mr.  Snake's  sensibility  and  discernment. 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  well,  no  compliments  now ;  but  tell  me 
when  you  saw  your  mistress,  Maria  —  or,  what  is  more  material 
to  me,  your  brother. 

Jos.  Suif.  I  have  not  seen  either  since  I  left  you ;  but  I  can 
inform  you  that  they  never  meet.  Some  of  your  stories  have 
taken  a  good  effect  on  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ah,  my  dear  Snake  !  the  merit  of  this  belongs 
to  you.     But  do  your  brother's  distresses  increase  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Every  hour.  1  am  told  he  has  had  another  exe- 
cution in  the  house  yesterday.  In  short,  his  dissipation  and 
extravagance  exceed  any  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Z^dy  Sneer.     Poor  Charles ! 

Jos.  Surf.  True,  madam  ;  notwithstanding  his  vices,  one  can't 
help  feeling  for  him.  Poor  Charles !  I'm  sure  1  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  him ;  for  the  man  who 

candal.monEer  ™ho  hates  scandil  in 
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does  not  share  in  the  distresses  of  a  brother,  even  though  mer- 
ited by  his  own  misconduct,  deserves  — 

Lady  Sneer.  O  Lud  !  you  are  going  to  be  moral,  and  forget 
that  you  are  among  friends. 

Jos.  Surf.  Egad,  that's  true  !  I'll  keep  that  sentiment  till  I 
see  Sir  Peter.  However,  it  is  certainly  a  charity  to  rescue  Maria 
from  such  a  libertine,  who,  if  he  is  to  be  reclaimed,  can  be  so 
only  by  a  person  of  your  ladyship's  superior  accomplishments 
and  understanding. 

Snake.  I  believe.  Lady  Sneerwell,  here's  company  coming  ; 
I'll  go  and  copy  the  letter  I  mentioned  to  you.  Mr.  Surface, 
your  most  obedient. 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir,  your  very  devoted.  —  [Exit  Skake.]  Lady 
Sneerwell,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  put  any  farther  confidence 
in  that  fellow. 

Lady  Sneer.     Why  so  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  I  hare  lately  detected  him  in  frequent  conference 
with  old  Rowiey,  who  was  formerly  my  father's  steward,  and  has 
never,  you  know,  been  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lady  Sneer.     And  do  you  think  he  would  betray  us  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Nothing  more  likely  :  take  my  word  for't,  Lady 
Sneerwell,  that  fellovir  hasn't  virtue  enough  to  be  faithful  even 
to  his  own  villany.     Ah,  Maria  ! 

Enler  MARIA. 
Lady  Sneer.     Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?    What's  the 

Maria.  Oh  1  there's  that  disagreeable  lover  of  mine,  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  called  at  my  guardian's,  with  his 
odious  uncle,  Crabtree ;  so  I  slipped  out,  and  ran  hither  to  avoid 

Lady  Sneer.     Is  that  all  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the  party, 
madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so  much  alarmed. 

Lady  Sneer.  Nay,  now  you  are  severe  ;  for  I  dare  swear  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were  here.  But,  my 
dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done,  that  you  should  avoid  him 

Maria.     Oh,  he   has   done   nothing  — but  'tis  for   what   he 
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has  said :  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  Ubel  on  all  Ills 
acquaintance- 

Jos.  Surf.  K''j,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  advantage  iri 
not  knowing  him  ;  for  he'll  abuse  a  stranger  just  as  soon  as  his 
best  friend ;  and  his  uncle's  as  bad. 

Lady  Sneer.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance ;  Sir  Ben- 
jamin is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria,  For  my  part,  I  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its  respect 
with  me,  when  I  see  it  in  company  with  malice-  What  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Surface  f 

Jos.  Surf.  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  jest  which 
plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the 
mischief. 

Liidy  Sneer.  Pshal  there's  no  possibility  of  being  witty 
without  3  little  ill  nature ;  the  malice  of  a  good  thing;  is  the 
barb  that  makes  it  stick.    What's  your  opinion,  Mr.  Surface  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  To  be  sure,  madam;  that  conversation,  where  the 
spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  appear  tedious  and  insipid, 

Maria.  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may  be  allow- 
able ;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  sure,  it  is  always  contemptilDle.  We 
have  pride,  envy,  rivalsliip,  and  a  thousand  motives  to  depreciate 
each  other;  but  the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  cowardice  o£ 
a  woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and,  if  your  lady- 
ship's at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  Sneer.  Beg  her  to  walk  in. —  [S^t^!/  Servant.]  Now, 
Maria,  here  is  a  character  to  your  taste  ;  for,  though  Mrs.  Can- 
dour is  a  little  talkative,  every  body  allows  her  to  be  the  best- 
natured  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria.  Yes  —  with  a  very  gross  affectation  of  good  nature 
and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than  the  direct  malice 
of  old  Crabtree. 

Jos.  Surf.  V  faith  that's  true.  Lady  Sneerwell :  whenever  I 
hear  the  current  running  against  the  characters  of  my  friends,  1 
never  think  ttiem  in  such  danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes 
their  defence. 

Lady  Sneer.     Hush  !  —  here  she  is ! 
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Enter  Mrs.  Cakdour. 

Mrs.  Can.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerweil,  how  have  you  been  this 
century? —  Mr.  Surface,  what  news  do  you  hear  ?^- though 
indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  one  hears  nothing  else  but 
scandal. 

Jos.  Surf.     Just  so,  indeed,  ma'an 

Mrs.  Can.  Oh,  Maria  1  child, —  hat,  s  h  hole  affair 
ofi  between  you  and  Charles  ?  His  ex  av  g,  n  e  I  presume  — 
the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria.  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am  he  o  n  has  so  little 
to  do. 

Mrs.  Can.  True,  true,  child;  but  there  s  no  stopping  peo- 
ple's tongues.  1  own  !  was  hurt  to  hear  it,  as  1  indeed  was  to 
learn,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  your  guardian.  Sir  Peter, 
and  Lady  Teazle  have  not  agreed  lately  as  well  as  could  be 
wished. 

Maria.  'Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to  busy  them- 
selves so. 

Mrs.  Can.  Very  true,  child ;  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  People 
will  tait  —  there's  no  preventing  it.  Why,  it  was  but  yesterday 
I  was  told  that  Miss  Gadabout  had  eloped  with  Sir  Filigree 
Flirt.  But,  Lord !  there's  no  minding  what  one  hears ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  I  had  this  from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.     Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous,  '~ 

Mrs.  Can.  So  they  are,  child ^ shameful,  shameful!  But 
the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  escapes.  Lord,  now 
who  would  have  suspected  your  friend.  Miss  Prim,  of  an  indis- 
cretion ?  Yet  such  is  the  ill  nature  of  people,  that  they  say  her 
uncle  stopped  her  last  week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the 
York  mail  with  her  dancing-master. 

Maria.     I'll   answer  for't,  there  are  no  grounds  for  that 

Mrs.  Can.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  1  dare  swear;  no 
more,  probably,  than  for  the  story  circulated  last  month,  of  Mrs. 
Festino's  affair  with  Colonel  Cassino  —  though,  to  be  sure,  that 
matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up. 

Jns.  Surf.     Tlie  licence  of  invention  some  people  take  is  mon- 
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Maria.  'Tis  so ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  report  such 
things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs.  Can.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers  are  as  bad  as 
the  tale-makers  —  'tis  an  old  observation,  and  a  very  true  one  ; 
but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before  ?  how  will  you  prevent 
people  from  talking?  To-day,  Mrs.  Clackitt  assured  me,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Honeymoon  were  at  last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the 
rest  of  their  acquaintance.  She  likewise  hinted  that  a  certain 
widow,  in  the  next  street,  had  got  rid  of  her  dropsy  and  recov- 
ered her  shape  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  And  at  the  same 
time  Miss  Tattle,  who  was  by,  affirmed  that  Lord  Buffalo  had 
discovered  his  lady  at  a  house  of  no  extraordinary  fame  ;  and 
that  Sir  Harry  Bouquet  and  Tom  Saunter  were  to  measure 
swords  on  a  similar  provocation.  Hut,  Lord,  do  you  think  I 
would  report  these  things .''  No,  no  !  tale-bearers,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers. 

Jes.  Surf.  Ah !  Mrs.  Candour,  if  every  body  had  your  for- 
bearance and  good  nature  ! 

Mrs.  Can.  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  cannot  bear  to  Iiear  peo- 
ple attacked  behind  their  backs  ;  and  when  ugly  circumstances 
come  out  against  our  acquaintance  I  own  I  always  love  to  think 
the  best.  By  the  by,  I  hope  'tis  not  true  that  your  brother  is 
absolutely  ruined  ? 

Jos.  Surf.     I  am  afraid  his  circumstances  are  very  bad  indeed, 

Mrs.  Can.  Ah  !  I  heard  so  —  but  you  must  tell  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits ;  every  body  almost  is  in  the  same  way :  Lord 
Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  Captain  Quinze,  and  Mr.  Nickit  — 
all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week  ;  so,  if  Charles  is  undone,  he'Ii 
find  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too,  and  that,  you  know,  is  a 
consolation. 

Jos.  Surf.     Doubtless,  ma'am  —  a  very  great  one. 

Re-eitUr  Servant. 

Ser-vant,     Mr.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.     {Exit. 
Lady  Sneer.     So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lover  pursues  you;  pos- 
itively you  shan't  escape. 
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Enter  Qv^kw^vxE.  and  SiR  Benjamin   Backbite. 

Crab.  Lady  Sneerwell,  1  kiss  jour  hand.  Mrs.  Candour,  I 
don't  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  my  nephew,  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite?  Egad,  ma'am,  he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty 
poet  too.     Isn't  he,  Lady  Sneerwell .'' 

Sir  Ben.     Oh,  fie,  uncle  ! 

Crab.  Nay,  egad  it's  true  ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus  or  a  cha- 
rade against  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom.  Has  your  lady- 
ship heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last  week  on  Lady  Frizzle's 
feather  catching  fire  ?  —  Do,  Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade 
you  made  last  night  extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowzie's^  conversazione. 
Come  now;  your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your  second  a  great 
naval  commander,  and  — 

Sir  Ben.     Uncle,  now  —  pr'ythee  — 

Crab.  V  faith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear  how 
ready  he  is  at  all  these  sort  of  things. 

Lady  Sneer.  1  wonder.  Sir  Benjamin,  you  never  publish 
any  thing. 

Sir  Ben.  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very  vulgar  to  print ;  and 
as  my  little  productions  are  mostly  satires  and  lampoons  on  par- 
ticular people,  I  find  they  circulate  more  by  giving  copies  in  con- 
fidence to  the  friends  of  the  parties.  However,  I  have  some  love 
elegies,  which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean  fo 
give  the  public.  \_Pointing  io  Maria, 

Crab.  \to  Maria].  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalize 
you!  —  you  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  like  Petrarch's 
Laura,'  or  Waller's  Sacharissa." 

Sir  Ben.  \to  Maria].  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like 
them,  when  you  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto  page, 
where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow  of 
margin.  'Fore  Gad !  they  will  be  the  most  elegant  things  o£ 
their  kind ! 

t  "  W«  'U  put  off  the  rest  of  his  ediication,  like  Dr.  Drowsy's  sermons,  to 
a  fitter  opportunity."  —  5As  SUnps  io  Conqusr^  IV.,  L  (page  63). 

2  Laura  is  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  the  Italian  poet  Fetratch  immortal, 
ized  in  his  sonnets  and  can  ion  i. 

B  The  name  given  by  the  poet  Wallet  to  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  for  whose 
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Crab.    Bui,  ladies,  that's  true  —  have  you  heard  the  news  ? 

Mrs.  Can.     What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of  — 

Crab.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it, —  Miss  Nicely  is  going  to 
be  married  to  her  own  footman, 

Mrs.  Can.     Impossible ! 

Crab.     Aslc  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben.  'Tis  very  true,  ma'am ;  every  thing  is  fixed,  and  the 
wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Crab.  Yes  —  and  they  do  say  there  were  pressing  reasons 
for  it. 

Lady  Sneer.    Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Mrs.  Can.  It  can't  be  —  and  I  wonder  any  one  should  be- 
lieve such  a  story  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss  Nicely. 

Sir  Ben.  O  Lud  !  ma'am,  that's  the  very  reason  'twas  be- 
lieved at  once.  She  has  always  been  so  cautious  and  so 
reserved,  that  every  body  was  sure  there  was  some  reason  for  it 
at  bottom. 

Mrs.  Can.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  as  fatal  to 
the  credit  of  a  prudent  !ady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever  is  generally 
to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
puny  sickly  reputation,  that  is  always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the 
robuster  characters  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  Ben.  True,  madam ;  there  are  valetudinarians  in  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  constitution,  who,  being  conscious  of  their  weak 
part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  supply  their  want  of 
stamina  by  care  and  circumspection. 

Mrs.  Can.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  You  know, 
Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the 
most  injurious  tales. 

Crab.  That  they  do,  I'll  be  sworn,  ma'am.  Did  you  ever 
hear  how  Miss  Piper  came  to  lose  her  lover  and  her  character 
last  summer  at  Tunbridge?' —  Sir  Benjamin,  you  remember 
it? 

Sir  Ben.     Oh,  to  be  sure!  — the  most  whimsical  circum- 

Lady  Sneer.    How  was  it,  pray  ? 

Crab.     Why,  one  evening,  at  Mrs.  Ponto's  assembly,  the  con- 

1  A  famous  watering  place  thirty  or  thitty-five  miles  southeast  of  London. 
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versation  happened  to  turn  on  the  breeding  Nova  Scotia  sheep 
in  this  country.  Says  a  young  lady  in  company,  I  have  known 
instances  of  it;  for  Miss  Letitia  Piper,  a  first  cousin  of  mine, 
had  a  Nova  Scotia  sheep  that  produced  her  twins.  "  What !  " 
cries  the  Lady  Dowager  Dundizzy  (who  you  know  is  as  deaf  as 
a  post),  "  has  Miss  Piper  had  twins  ?  "  This  mistake,  as  you 
may  imagine,  threw  the  whole  company  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
However,  'twas  the  next  morning  every  where  reported,  and  in  a 
few  days  believed  by  the  whole  town,  that  Miss  Letitia  Piper 
had  actually  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy  and  a  girl; 
and  in  less  than  a  week  there  were  some  people  who  could 
name  the  father,  and  the  farm-house  where  the  babies  were  put 

Lady  Sneer.     Strange,  indeed  ! 

Crab.     Matter  of  fact,  I  assure  you,     O  Lud  !  Mr.  Surface, 
pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home  ? 
Jos.  Surf.     Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indiesalongtime.  You  can 
scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe?  Sad  comfort,  whenever  he 
returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother  has  gone  on  \ 

Jos.  Surf.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  prejudiced  Sir  Oliver  against 
him.     He  may  reform. 

Sir  Ben.  To  be  sure  he  may  :  for  my  part,  I  never  believed 
him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as  people  say ;  and,  though 
he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  f  am  told  nobody  is  better  spoken  of 
by  the  Jews. 

Crab.  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewry'  was  a 
ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an  alderman ;  no  man  more 
popular  there,  'fore  Gad  !  I  hear  he  pays  as  many  annuities  as 
the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he  is  sick,  they  have 
prayers  for  the  recovery  of  hia  health  in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  Ben.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour.  They  tell 
me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends  he  will  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities ;  have  a  score  of  tradesmen 
waiting  in  the  antechamber,  and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's 

I  A  street  in  London,  formerly  iDlinbitcd  by  Jews. 
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Jos,  Surf.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gentlemen, 
but  you  pay  very  liille  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  brother. 

Maria.  \aside\.  Their  malice  is  intolerable  !^[/4fo«i/.]  Lady 
Sneerwell,  1  must  wish  you  a  good  morning;  I'm  not  very 
well.  YExit. 

Mrs.  Can.     O  dear!  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  Sneer.     Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her ;  she  may  want 

Mrs.  Can.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  —  Poor  dear 
girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be!  {^E.vil. 

Lady  Sneer.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their  difference. 

Sir  Ben.     The  young  lady's  penchant '  is  obvious. 

Crab.  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the  pursuit  for 
that ;  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good  humour.  Repeat  her 
some  of  your  own  verses.     Come,  I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  Ben.  Mr.  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ;  but  de- 
pend on't,  your  brotlier  is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.  O  Lud,  ay  !  undone  as  ever  man  was  —  can't  raise  a 
guinea ! 

Sir  Ben.  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was  mov- 
able. 

Crab.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not  a  thing 
left  but  some  empty  bofiles  that  were  overlooked,  and  the 
family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are  framed  in  the  wainscots. 

Sir  Ben.  And  I'm  very  sorry  also  to  hear  some  bad  stories 
against  him.  [Going. 

Crab.     Oh,  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's  certain. 

Sir  Ben.     But,  however,  as  he's  your  brother  —  [Going. 

Crab.     We'll  teH  you  all  another  opportunity, 

[Exeunt  Crabtree  and  SiR  Benjamin. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ha!  ha!  'tis  very  hard  for  them  to  leave  a 
subject  they  have  not  quite  run  down. 

Jos.  Surf.  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no  more  acceptable 
to  your  ladyship  than  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  I  doubt  her  affections  are  farther  engaged  than 
we  imagine.     But  the  family  are  to  be   here  this  evening,  so 

1  French  fur  indination,  leaning. 
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you  may  as  well  dine  where  you  are,  and  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  farther;  in  the  meantime,  I'll  go 
and  plot  mischief,  and  you  shall  study  sentiment.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  —  A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Petbk  Teazle. 
Sir  Pet.  When  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  what 
is  he  to  expect  ?  'Tis  now  six  months  since  Lady  Teazle 
made  me  the  happiest  of  men  —  and  1  have  Jjeen  the  most 
miserable  dog  ever  since!  We  tift'  a  little  going  to  church, 
and  fairly  quarrelled  before  the  bells  had  done  ringing.  I 
was  more  than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  during  the 
honeymoon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort  in  life  before  my  friends 
had  done  wishing  me  joy.  Yet  I  chose  with  caution  —  a  girl 
bred  wholly  in  the  country,  who  never  knew  luxury  beyond 
one  silk  gown,  nor  dissipation  above  the  annual  gala  of  a  race 
ball.  Yet  she  now  plays  her  part  in  all  the  extravagant  fop- 
peries of  fashion  and  the  town,  with  as  ready  a  grace  as  if 
she  never  had  seen  a  bush  or  a  grass-plot  out  of  Grosvenor 
Square  !  I  am  sneered  at  by  all  my  acquaintance,  and  para- 
graphed in  the  newspapers.  She  dissipates  my  fortune,  and 
contradicts  all  my  humours ;  yet  the  worst  of  it  is,  1  doubt  I 
love  her,  or  I  should  never  bear  all  this.  However,  HI  never 
be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Row.     Oh  !  Sir  Peter,  your  servant :  how  is  it  with  yon,  sir  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Very  bad,  Master  Rowley,  very  bad.  I  meet  with 
nothing  but  crosses  and  vexations. 

Row.    What  can  have  happened  since  yesterday.' 

Sir  Pet.     A  good  question  to  a  married  man  ! 

Row.  Nay,  I'm  sure,  Sir  Peter,  your  lady  can't  be  the  cause 
of  your  uneasiness. 

Sir  Pet.     Why,  has  any  body  lold  you  she  was  dead  ? 

Row.  Come,  come.  Sir  Peter,  you  love  her,  notwithstanding 
your  tempers  don't  exactly  agree. 

1  Other  reaia[n;s,  liffsd,  tifUd. 
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Sir  Pet.    But  the  fault  is  entirely  hers,  Master  Rowlej',     I 
am,  myself,  the  sweetest-tempered  man  alive,  and  hate  a.  teas- 
ing temper;  and  so  I  tell  her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
Roia.     Indeed ! 

Sir  Pet.    Ay ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  in  all  our  dis- 
putes she  is   always  in  the  wrong  I     But  Lady  Sneerwell   and 
m  g 

po  mm  m 


Sir  Pet-  \ou  are  wrong  Master  Kowley  On  tlieir  fathers 
death,  you  know,  1  acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  them  both 
till  their  uncle  Sir  Olivei  s  hberility  give  them  an  tiily  m 
dependence :  of  course,  no  person  could  have  more  opportuni 
ties  of  judging  of  their  hearts  and  I  was  never  mistaken  in 
my  life.  Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the 
age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  ind  acts  up  to  the  sentiments 
he  professes ;  but,  for  the  other  take  my  word  for  t  if  he  had 
any  grain  of  virtue  by  descent,  lie  has  dissipated  it  with  the 
rest  of  his  inheritance.  Ah  mj  old  friend  Sir  Ohier  w  II 
be  deeply  mortified  when  he  finds  how  part  of  his  bounty  has 
been  misapplied. 

Ro-w.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  violent  against  the  young 
man,  because  this  may  be  the  most  critical  period  of  his  for- 
tune.    I  came  hither  with  news  that  will  surprise  you. 

Sir  Pet.     What !  let  me  hear. 

Row.     Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this  moment  in  town. 

Sir  Pet.  How !  you  astonish  me  !  I  thought  you  did  not 
eypect  him  this  month. 

Row.     I  did  not ;  but  his  passage  has  been  remarkably  quick. 
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Sir  Pet.  Egad,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  my  old  friend.  'Tis 
sixteen  years  since  we  met.  We  have  had  many  a  day  to- 
gether:—  but  does  he  still  enjoin  us  not  to  inform  his  nephews 
of  his  arrival  P 

Ro-w.  Most  strictly.  He  means,  before  it  is  known,  to 
make  some  trial  of  their  dispositions. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah  !  there  needs  no  art  to  discover  their  merits 
—  however  he  shall  have  his  way,  but,  pray,  does  he  know  I 
am  married? 

Row.     Yes,  and  will  soon  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  Pet.  What,  as  we  drink  health  to  a  friend  in  a  consump- 
tion !  Ah  !  Oliver  will  laugh  at  me.  We  used  to  rail  at 
matrimony  together,  but  he  has  been  steady  to  his  text. 
Well,  he  must  be  soon  at  my  house,  though  —  I'll  instantly 
give  orders  for  his  reception.  But,  Master  Rowley,  don't  drop 
a  word  that  Lady  Teazle  and  I  ever  disagree. 

Row.     By  no  means. 

Sir  Pit.  For  I  should  never  be  able  to  stand  Noll's  jokes ; 
so  I'll  have  him  think,  Lord  forgive  me !  that  we  are  a  very 
happy  couple. 

Ro-w.  I  understand  you :  —  but  then  you  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  differ  while  he  is  in  the  house  with  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Egad,  and  so  we  must— and  that's  impossible. 
Ah !  Master  Rowley,  when  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young 
wife,  he  deserves  —  no  —  the  crime  carries  its  punishment  along 
with  it.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  Sib  Peter  Teazle's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.     Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear  it ! 

Lady  Teaz.     Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or  not,  as 

you  please ;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  every  thing, 

and,  what's  more,  I  will  too.    What !  though  I  was  educated 

in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women  of  fashion  in 

London  are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 
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Sir  Pet.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well;  so  a  husband  is  to 
have  ao  influence,  no  authority  ? 

Lady  Teas.  Authority !  No,  to  be  sure :  —  if  you  wanted  au- 
thority over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not  married 
me  :  I  am  sure  you  were  old  unough. 

Sir  Pet.  Old  enough  !  —  ay,  there  it  is.  Well,  well,  Lady 
Teazle,  though  my  life  may  be  made  unhappy  by  your  temper, 
I'll  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance ! 

Lady  Teas.  My  extravagance!  I'm  sure  I'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no  more 
sums  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife !  to  spend  as  much 
to  furnish  your  dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter  as  would 
suffice  to  turn  the  Pantheon*  into  a  greenhouse,  and  give  a_/?/e 
ckampHre^  at  Christmas. 

Lady  Teas-  And  am  I  to  blame,  Sir  Peter,  because  flowers  are 
dear  in  cold  weather  ?  You  should  find  fault  with  the  climate, 
and  not  with  me.  For  my  part,  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  was  spring 
all  the  year  round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  our  feet! 

Sir  Pet.  Oons  !  madam  — if  you  had  been  born  to  this,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  your  talking  thus ;  but  you  forget  what 
your  situation  was  when  I  married  you. 

Laify  Tcais.  No,  no,  I  don't ;  'twas  a  very  disagreeable  one, 
or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  Pel.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  somewhat  a 
humbler  style  —  the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire.  Recol-. 
lect,  Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at  your  tam- 
bour, in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  at 
your  side,  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  aroll,  and  your  apart- 
ment hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted,  of  your  own  working. 

Lady  Teas.  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a  curious 
life  I  led.  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy,  superintend 
the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt-book,  and 
comb  my  aunt  Deborah's  lap-dog. 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 

•  A  concert  and  masquerade  hall  on  Oxford  St.,  London,  opened  in  i^fa. 
See  Miss  Butney's  Evelina,  Letter  XXtll.,  BosweU's  Life  of  Jahnson,  177a, 
and  Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Gewges,  XIV. 

'  A  rural  or  open-air  festival. 
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Lady  Teaz.  And  then  you  know,  my  evening  amusements  ! 
To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  not  materials  to  make 
up;  to  play  Pope  Joan  '  with  the  curate  ;  to  read  a  sermon  to 
my  aunt ;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to  strum  my 
father  to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory.  Yes, 
madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from ;  but  now 
you  must  have  your  coach  —  vis-h-vis  ^  —  and  three  powdered 
footmen  before  your  chair ;  and,  in  the  summer,  a  pair  of  white 
cats  to  draw  you  to  Kensington  Gardens.*  No  recollection,  I 
suppose,  when  you  were  content  to  ride  double,  behind  the  but- 
ler, on  a  docked  coach-horse.' 

Laiiy  Teaz.  No  —  I  swear  I  never  did  that :  I  deny  the  but- 
ler and  the  coach -horse. 

Sir  Pet.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation  ;  and  what  have  I 
done  for  you?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  for- 
tune, of  rank  —  in  short,  1  have  made  you  my  wife. 

Lady  Teas.  Weil,  then,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more  you 
can  make  me  to  add  to  the  obligation,  and  that  is  — 

Sir  Pet.     My  widow,  1  suppose  ? 

Lady  Teaz.     Hem  !  hem  ! 

Sir  Pet.  I  thank  you,  madam  —  but  don't  flatter  yourself  ; 
for,  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  it 
shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you  :  however,  I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  Teas.  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  (o  make  yourself  so 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little  elegant  expense  ? 

Sir  Pet.  'Slife,  madam,  !  say,  had  you  any  of  these  little  ele- 
gant expenses  when  you  married  ifle  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  Lud,  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  me  be  out  of  the 
fashion  ? 


le  park  in  London  adjoining  Hyde  Park  on  the  wes 

"  Make  you  ready  straight, 
1  in  that  go^™  which  jou  first  came  to  town  in, 
IT  safeguard,  cloak,  and  your  hood  suitable, 
JS  on  a  donhle  geiding  shall  you  amble, 
1  my  man  Jaqnes  shall  be  set  before  you." 

Fletcher,  The  Noble  Gentleman,  II.,  i 
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Sir  Pet.  The  fashion,  indeed  !  what  had  you  to  do  with  the 
fashion  before  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  Teas.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like  to 
have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay  —  there  again — -taste!  Zounds!  madam,  you 
had  no  taste  when  you  married  me  ! 

Latfy  Teas.  That's  very  frue,  indeed,  Sir  Peter!  and,  after  hav- 
ing married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  a^ain,  I  allow."^ 
But  now.  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have  finished  our  daily  jangle,  I 
presume  I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneerwell's. 

^;>-  Pet.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance  —  a 
charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there ! 

Lady  Teas.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  Pel.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with  a 
vengeance ;  for  they  don't  choose  any  body  should  have  a  char- 
acter but  themselves  !  Such  a  crew !  Ah  1  many  a  wretch  has 
rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  than  these  utterers 
of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Lady  Teaz.    What,  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Ah  !  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one  of 
the  society. 

Lady  Teas.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a  tolerable 
grace. 

Sir  Pet.     Grace,  indeed! 

Lady  Teaz.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  people  I 
abuse.  When  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  'tis  out  of  pure  good 
humour;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  with  me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to 
come  to  Lady  Sneerwell's  too. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  I'll  call  in,  just  to  look  after  my  own 
character. 

1  Mattliews  riuotes  Saxe's  epigram,  Tm  Candid  by  Half: 
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Lady  Teas.  Then,  indeed,  you  must  make  haste  after  me,  or 
you'll  be  too  late.     So  good-bye  to  ye.  \Exit. 

Sir  Pet.  So  —  I  have  gained  much  by  my  intended  expostu- 
lation I  Yet  with  what  a  charming  air  she  contradicts  every 
thing  I  say,  and  how  pleasantly  she  shows  her  contempt  for  my 
authority  \  Well,  though  I  can't  make  her  love  me,  there  is 
great  satisfaction  in  quarrelling  with  her ;  and  I  think  she  never 
appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  she  is  doing  every  thing  in 
her  power  to  plague  me,  {Exit. 

Scene  II.  —  A  Room  in  Lady  Sneerwell's  House. 

Lady  Sneerwell,  Mrs.  Candour,  Ckabtree,  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite,  and  Joseph  Surface,  discovered. 

Lady  Sneer.     Nay,  positively,  we  will  hear  it. 

Jos.  Surf.     Yes,  yes,  the  epigram,  by  all  means. 

Sir  Ben.     O  plague  on't,  uncle  !   'tis  mere  nonsense. 

Crad.     No,  no;  'fore  Gad, very  clever  for  an  extempore! 

Sir  Ben.  But,  ladies,  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance. You  must  know,  that  one  day  last  week,  as  Lady 
Betty  Curricle  was  taking  the  dust  in  Hyde  Park,i  in  a  sort  of 
duodecimo^  phaeton,  she  desired  me  to  write  some  verses  on  her 
ponies  ;  upon  which  I  took  out  my  pocket-book,  and  ia  one 
moment  produced  the  following :  ^ 

Other  horses  are  clowns,  but  these  macaronies:  " 
To  give  them  this  title  I'm  sure  can't  be  wrong. 
Their  legs  are  so  slim,  and  their  tails  are  so  long.' 

1  A  large  park  in  western  London.  *  Very  small. 

S  Dandies  or  fops  were  called  Macaronies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.    See  She  Slaofs  la  Conqusy,  IV.,  i.  (page  ba),  and  note. 

4  These  lines  are  from  some  earlier  verses  by  Sheridan,  an  extract  from 
which  is  here  given  : 

"  Then  I  mount  on  my  palfrey  as  gay  as  a  larlt  — 
And  followed  by  John  take  the  dust  in  high  Park.  .  . 
But  sometimes  when  hotter  I  order  my  chaise, 
And  manage  myself  my  two  little  greys  — 
Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  sweet  little  ponies. 
Other  horses  are  clowns,  these  macaronies. 

Their  legs  are  so  slirn  and  thmr  tails  are  as  long." 
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Crab.     There,  Jadies,  done  in  the  smack  of  a  whip,  and  on 
horseback  too. 
Jos.  Surf.     A   very  Phtebus,    mounted  —  indeed,    Sir   Ben- 

Sir  Ben.    Oh  dear,  sir!  trifles  —  trifles. 

En/er  Ladv  Teazle  anif  MARIA. 

Mrs.  Can.     I  must  have  a  copy. 

Lady  Sneer.     Lady  Teazle,  1  hope  we  shall  see  Sir  Peter, 

Lady  Teaz.     I  believe  he'll  wait  on  your  ladyship  presently- 

Lady  Sneer.  Maria,  my  love,  you  look  grave-  Come,  you 
shall  sit  down  to  piquet  with  Mr.  Surface. 

Maria.  I  take  very  little  pleasure  in  cards — however,  I'll  do 
as  your  ladyship  pleases. 

Lady  Teas.  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Surface  should  sit  down 
with  her;  I  thought  he  would  have  embraced  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  me  before  Sir  Peter  came.  \Aside. 

Mrs.  Can.  Now,  I'll  die,  but  you  are  so  scandalous,  I'll  for- 
swear your  society. 

Lady  Teas.     What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Candour  ? 

Mrs.  Can.  They'll  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  Vermilion  to  be 
handsome. 

Lady  Sneer.     Oh,  surely  she  is  a  pretty  woman. 

Crab.     I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Can.     She  has  a  charming  fresh  colour. 

Lady  Teas.    Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on, 

Mrs.  Can.  Oh,  fie  !  I'll  swear  her  colour  is  natural  r  I  have 
seen  it  come  and  go ! 

Lady  Teas.  I  dare  swear  you  have,  ma'am:  it  goes  off  at 
night,  and  comes  again  in  the  morning. 

Sir  Ben.  True,  ma'am,  it  not  only  comes  and  goes ;  but, 
what's  more,  egad,  her  maid  can  fetch  and  carry  it! 

Mrs.  Can.  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  how  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk  so  ! 
But  surely,  now,  her  sister  is,  or  was,  very  handsome. 

Crab.  Who  ?  Mrs.  Evergreen  ?  O  Lord !  she's  six-and-fifty 
if  she's  an  hour ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Now  positively  you  wrong  her;  fifty-two  or  fifty- 
three  is  the  utmost  —  and  i  don't  think  she  looks  more. 
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Sir  Ben.  Ah  !  there's  no  judging  by  her  looks,  unless  one 
could  see  her  face. 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  well,  if  Mrs.  Evergreen  does  take 
some  pains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  you  must  allow  she 
efiects  it  with  great  ingenuity;  and  surely  that's  better  than 
the  careless  manner  in  which  the  widow  Ochre  caulks  her 
wrinkles. 

Sir  Ben.  Nay,  now,  Lady  Sneerwell,  you  are  severe  upon 
the  widow.  Come,  come,  'tis  not  that  she  paints  so  ill  —  but, 
when  she  has  finished  her  face,  she  joins  it  on  so  badly  to  her 
neck,  that  she  looks  like  a  mended  statue,  in  which  the  connois- 
seur may  see  at  once  that  the  head  is  modern,  though  the 
trunk's  antique. 

Crab.     Ha !  ha !  ha !    Well  said,  nephew ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Well,  you  make  me  laugh  ;  but  I 
vow  I  hate  you  for  it.     What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Simper? 

Sir  Ben.     Why,  she  has  very  pretty  teeth. 

Lady  Teaz.  Yes  ;  and  on  that  account,  when  she  is  neither 
speaking  nor  laughing  (which  very  seldom  happens),  she  never 
absolutely  stiuts  her  mouth,  but  leaves  it  always  ajar,  as  it 
were  —  thus.  \Shows  her  teeth. 

Mrs.  Can.     How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  I  allow  even  that's  better  than  the  pains 
Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  her  losses  in  front.  She  draws  her 
mouth  till  it  positively  resembles  the  aperture  of  a  poor's-box, 
and  all  her  words  appear  to  slide  out  edgewise,  as  it  were — ■ 
thus;  How  do  yen  do,  madam  ?     Yes,  madam,  [^iHimics, 

Lady  Sn£4r.  Very  well,  Lady  Teazle ;  I  see  you  can  be  a 
little  severe. 

Lady  Teaz.  In  defence  of  a  friend  it  is  but  justice.  But 
here  comes  Sir  Peter  to  spoil  our  pleasantry. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Pel,  Ladies,  your  most  obedient.  —  [Aside.]  Mercy  on 
me,  here  is  the  whole  set !  a  character  dead  at  every  word,'  I 
suppose. 

1  ■'  At  every  vford  a  reputation  dies."  —  Pope,  Raft  of  ihi  Lock,  III,,  16. 
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rejoiced  you  are  come,  Sir  Peter.  They 
and  Lady  Teazle  as  bad  as  any 
one. 

Sir  Pet.  That  must  be  very  distressing  to  you,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Candour. 

Mrs.  Can.  Oh,  they  will  allow  good  qualities  to  nobody ; 
not  even  good  nature  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Pursy. 

Lady  Teas.  What,  the  fat  dowager  who  was  at  Mrs.  Quad- 
rille's last  night.' 

Mrs.  Can.  Nay,  her  bulk  is  her  misfortune;  and,  when  she 
takes  so  much  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  ought  not  to  reflect 
on  her. 

Lady  Sneer.     That's  very  true,  indeed. 

Lady  Teaz.  Yes,  I  know  she  almost  lives  on  acids  and  small 
whey;  laces  herself  by  pulleys;  and  often,  in  the  hottest  noon 
io  summer,  you  may  see  her  on  a  little  squat  pony,  with  her 
hair  plaited  up  behind  like  a  drummer's  and  putiing  round  the 
Ring  1  on  a  full  trot. 

Mrs.  Can.     I  thank  you.  Lady  Teazle,  for  defending  her. 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  a  good  defence,  truly. 

Mrs.  Can.  Truly,  Lady  Teazle  is  as  censorious  as  Miss 
Sallow. 

Crai.  Yes,  and  she  is  a  curious  being  to  pretend  lo  be  cen- 
sorious — an  awkward  gawky,  without  any  one  good  point  under 

Mrs.  Can.  Positively  you  shall  not  be  so  very  severe.  Miss 
Sallow  is  a  near  relation  of  mine  by  marriage,  and,  as  for  her 
person,  great  allowance  is  to  be  made;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  a 
woman  labours  under  many  disadvantages  who  tries  to  pass 
for  a  girl  at  six-and-lhirty. 

Lady  Sneer.  Though,  surely,  she  is  handsome  still — and 
for  the  weakness  in  her  eyes,  considering  how  much  she  reads 
by  candlelight,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at- 

Mrs.  Can.  True,  and  then  as  lo  her  manner ;  upon  my  word 
I  think  it  is  particularly  graceful,  considering  she  never  had 


1  A  drcular  space  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  often  mentioned  in  the  literature 
of  tiie  eighteenth  eenlury  ;  for  instance,  Tke  Sape  of  the  Lo4i,  the  Spectator, 
and  Cadinvs  and  Vanesta. 
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the  least  education ;  for  you  know  her  mother  was  a  Welsh 
milliner,  an.d  her  father  a  sugar-baker  at  Bristol. 

Sir  Ben.     Ah  !  you  are  both  of  you  too  good-natured ! 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  damned  good-natured  !  This  their  own  rela- 
tion !  mercy  on  me !  \Aside. 

Mrs.  Can.  For  my  part,  1  own  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  a 
friend  ill  spoken  of. 

Sir  Pet.     No,  to  be  sure  I 

Sir  Ben.  Oh!  you  are  of  a  moral  turn.  Mrs.  Candour  and 
I  can  sit  for  an  hour  and  bear  Lady  Stucco  talk  sentiment. 

Lady  Teas.  Nay,  1  vow  Lady  Stucco  is  very  well  with  the 
dessert  after  dinner;  for  she's  just  like  the  French  fruit  one 
cracks  for  mottoes  —  made  up  of  paint  and  proverb. 

Mrs.  Can.  Well,  I  will  never  join  in  rldicuhng  a  friend; 
and  so  I  constantly  tell  my  cousin  Ogle,  and  you  all  know 
what  pretensions  she  has  to  be  critical  on  beauty. 

Crab.  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  she  has  herself  the  oddest  counte- 
nance that  ever  was  seen;  'tis  a  collection  of  features  from  all 
the  different  countries  of  the  globe. 

Sir  Sen.     So  she  has,  indeed  —  an  Irish  front  — 

Crab.     Caledonian  ^  locks  — 

Sir  Ben.     Dutch  nose  — 

Crab.    Austrian  lips  — 

Sir  Ben.     Complexion  of  a  Spaniard  — 

Crab.     And  teeth  A  la  Chinoise^— 

Sir  Ben.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a  ^aW^i/'Ao/tf'  at  Spa* 
—  where  no  two  guests  are  of  a  nation  — 

Crab.  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general  war  — 
wherein  all  the  members,  even  to  her  eyes,  appear  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent interest,  and  her  nose  and  chin  are  the  only  parties 
likely  to  join  issue. ^ 

Mrs.  Can.     Ha !  ha !  ha  1 


1  Scotch  (red). 

2  Chinese  (black). 

S  A  common  table 

for  guests  at  a  hotel. 

<  A  watering-place 

in  Belgium.    The  word  has  become  in  English 

ineral  springs. 

s  Compare  Portia"' 

i  desCTiptinn  of  Falconbridge,  Mt.  of  Vsn.,  I.,  ii. 

"  How  oddly  he  ii 

round  hose  in  France, 

his  bonnet  tn  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  » 
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Sir  Pel.  Mercy  on  my  life  !  —  a  person  they  dine  with  twice 
a  week  !  {^Aside. 

Mrs.  Can.  Nay,  but  I  vow  you  shall  not  cajry  the  laugh  off 
so  —  for  give  me  leave  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ogle  — 

Sir  Pet.  Madam,  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon;  there's  no 
stopping  these  good  gentlemen's  tongues.  But  when  1  teil  you, 
Mrs.  Candour,  that  the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you'll  not  take  her  part. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  well  said,  Sir  Peter  !  but  you  are 
a  cruel  creature  —  too  phlegmatic  yourself  for  a  jest,  and  too 
peevish  to  allow  wit  in  others. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  madam,  true  wit  is  more  nearly  allied  to  good 
nature  than  your  ladyship  is  aware  of. 

Lady  Teaz.    True,    S     P 
akin  that  they  can  neve 

Sir  Ben.    Or  rather,  m 

one  seldom  sees  them  t 

Lady  Teaz.  But  Sir 
believe  he  would  have  It 

Sir  Pet.     'Fore  heave     m  d  m  d 

sporting   with  reputation  g 

on  manors,  and  pass  a 

as  well  as  game,  1  bel         m  m 

bill. 

Lady  Sneer.     O   Lud!    S     P  ul 

oiir  privileges  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  madam 
mitted  to  kill  characters  a 
old  maids  and  disappoint 

Lady  Sneer.     Go,  you  m 

Mrs.  Can.  But,  surely,  you  would  not  be  quite  so  severe  on 
those  who  only  report  what  they  hear  ? 

Sir  Pel.     Yes,  madam,  I  would  have  law  merchant "  for  them  i 

1  "  'Cause  grace  and  virtue  are  within 

And  therefore  no  true  saint  allows 
They  shall  be  siiffer'd  to  espouse." 

Butler,  Hudibras,  III.,  i.,  1293-6. 
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too ;  and  in  all  cases  of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  drawer 
o£  the  lie  was  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  parties  should  have 
a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  indorsers. 

Crab.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  believe  there  never  was  a  scan- 
dalous tale  without  some  foundation. 

Lady  Stuer.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  down  to  cards  in  the 
next  room  ? 

Enter  Servant,  luho  whispers  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Pet.  I'll  be  with  them  directly.  —  \_Exit  Servant.]  I'll 
get  away  unpereeived.  \_Aside. 

Lady  Sneer.     Sir  Peter,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us? 

Sir  Pet.     Your  ladyship   must  excuse  me;  I'm  called  away 
by  particular  business.     But  1  leave  my  character  behind  me. 
\Exit. 

Sir  Ben.  Well — certainly,  Lady  Teazle,  that  lord  of  yonrs 
is  a  strange  being  ;  I  could  tell  you  some  stories  of  him  would 
make  you  laugh  heartily  if  he  were  not  your  husband. 

Lady  Teas.  Oh  prav  don't  mind  that-  come  do  let's  hear 
them.  [£■  J 

Jos.  Surf.     Ma 

Maria.     How  m 

smiles  at  the  infi  m 

never  inpred  us  H 

grant  me  a  doubl  In 

Jos.  Surf.    Ye  ar 

they  have  no  mal  h     rt 

Maria.     Then  ram 

my  opinion,  nothing  could  excuse  the  intemperance  of  their 
tongues  but  a  natural  and  uncontrollable  bitterness  of  mind. 

Jos.  Surf.  Undoubtedly,  madam  ;  and  it  has  always  been  a 
sentiment  of  mine,  that  to  propagate  a  malicious  truth  wantonly 
is  more  despicable  than  to  falsify  from  revenge.  But  can  you, 
Maria,  feel  thus  for  others,  and  be  unkind  to  me  alone  ?  Is 
hope  to  be  denied  the  tenderest  passion  ? 

Maria.     Why  will  you  distress  me  by  renewing  this  subject  ? 

Jos.  Surf.     Ah,  Maria  I  you  would  not  treat  me  thus,  and 
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oppose  your  guardian,  Sir  Peter's  will,  but  that  1  sec  that 
profligate  Charles  is  still  a  favoured  rival. 

Maria.  Ungenerously  urged !  But,  whatever  my  sentiments 
are  for  that  unfortunate  young  man,  be  assured  I  shall  not 
feel  more  bound  to  give  him  up,  because  his  distresses  have 
lost  him  the  regard  even  of  a  brother. 

Jos.  Surf.  Nay,  but,  Maria,  do  not  leave  me  with  a  frown : 
by  all  that's  honest,  I  swear  —  [Kneels. 

Re-enter  Lady  Teazle  behind. 
[_Aside.]  Gad's  life,  here's  Lady  Teazle.  —  [Aloud  lo  MARIA.] 
You   must  not  — no,   you  shall  not— for,  though   1   have  the 
greatest  regard  for  Lady  Teazle  ^■ 

Maria.     Lady  Teazle ! 

Jos.  Surf.    Yet  were  Sir  Peter  to  suspect  — 

Lady  Teaz.  {coming for'ward\  What  is  this,  pray  ?  Does 
he  take  her  for  me?—    Ch  Id  y  w    t  d      th        -t 

—  \Exit  Maria.]    What       11  th      p    ) 

Jos.  Surf.     Oh,  the  m    t       1     ky  m  t  t 

Maria  has  somehow  susp    tdthtd  Ih        f 

your   happiness,   and   thtdt  q        tSPt  th 

her  suspicions,   and  Iwjtd  gt  wh 

her  when  you  came  in. 

Lady  Teas.     Indeed!  bty  mdtdpt  td 

mode  of  reasoning  —  do  y  lU       g  J         t* 

Jos.  Surf  Oh,  she's  hid  d  I  tl  ght  1  ttl  bm 
bast  —    But,  Lady  Tea  !     wh  >       *     fe  > 

judgment  on  my  library  y       p     m      d 

Lady  Teas.  No,  no;  I  b  g  t  th  k  t  w  Id  b  mp  d  t, 
and  you  know  I  admit  >  1  I    th      tl        f    1 

requires. 

Jas.  Surf.  True  —  a  mere  Platonic  cicisbeo,'  what  every 
wife  is  entitled  to. 

Lady  Teas.  Certainly,  one  must  not  be  out  of  the  fashion. 
However,  I  have  so  many  of  my  country  prejudices  left,  that, 
though  Sir  Peter's  ill  humour  may  vex  me  ever  so,  it  nevei 
shall  provoke  me  to  — 

'  Spiritual  or  passionless  gallant  of  a  married  woman. 
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Jos.  Surf.  The  only  revenge  in  your  power.  Weil,  I 
applaud  your  moderation. 

Lady  Teaz.  Go  — you  are  an  insinuating  wretch!  But  we 
shall  be  rnissed  ^  let  us  join  the  company. 

Jos.  Surf.     But  we  had  best  not  return  together. 

Lady  T'a"  Well  don't  stay  ■  for  Maria  shan't  come  to  hear 
any  more  of  you    reason  ng   I  pron  se  you  [Ex't. 

Jos.  Su  /  A  cur  ous  d  len  ma  tr  ly  my  pol  t  cs  have  run 
me  into  I  wanted  at  first,  onl  to  ngnt  ate  myself  w  th 
Lady  Teazle  tl  at  si  e  n  gl  not  be  n  >  enenj  w  th  Mara; 
and  I  have  I  don  t  kno  v  how  becon  e  1  er  serious  lo  er, 
Sincerely  I  beg  n  to  w  si  I  hai  ne  er  made  such  1  po  nt  of 
gaining  so  very  good  a  character,  for  it  has  led  me  into  so  many 
cursed  rogueries  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  exposed  at  last.    [Exii. 

Scene  III.  —  A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House. 
Enter  Sir.  Oliver  Surface  a«(/ Rowley. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  so  my  old  friend  is  married,  hey  ? 
—  a  young  wife  out  of  the  country.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  that  he 
should  have  stood  bluff  to  old  bachelor  so  long,  and  sink  into 
a  husband  at  last ! 

Row.  But  you  must  not  rally  him  on  the  subject.  Sir  Oliver; 
'tis  a  tender  point,  I  assure  you,  though  he  has  been  married 
only  seven  months- 

Sir  Oliv.  Then  he  has  been  just  half  a  year  on  the  slool 
of  repentance  !  —  Poor  Peter  !  But  you  say  he  has  entirely 
given  up  Charles  —  never  sees  him,  hey  ? 

Row.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  astonishing,  and  I  am 
sure  greatly  increased  by  a  jealousy  of  him  with  Lady  Teazle, 
which  he  has  industriously  been  led  into  by  a  scandalous 
society  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  Charles's  ill  name.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  I  believe, 
If  the   lady  is   partial   to   either  of   them,   his   brother   is   the 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  1  know  there  are  a  set  of  malicious,  prating, 
prudent  gossips,  both  male  and  female,  who  murder  characters 
to  kill  time,  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good  name  before 
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lie  has  years  to  know  the  value  of  it.  But  I  am  uot  to  be  pre- 
judiced against  my  nephew  by  such,  I  promise  you  !  No,  no : 
if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false  or  mean,  I  shall  compound  for 
his  extravagance. 

Row.  Then,  my  life  on't,  you  will  reclaim  him.  Ah,  sir,  it 
gives  me  new  life  to  find  that  your  heart  is  not  turned  against 
him,  and  that  the  son  of  my  good  old  master  has  one  friend, 
however,  left. 

Sir  Oliv.  What!  shall  I  forget.  Master  Rowley,  when  I  was 
at  his  years  myself  ?  Egad,  my  brother  and  I  were  neither  of 
us  very  prudent  youths;  and  yet,  I  beheve,  you  have  not  seen 
many  better  men  than  your  old  master  was? 

Row.  Sir,  'tis  this  reflection  gives  me  assurance  that 
Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to  his  family.  But  here  comes 
Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliv.  Egad,  so  he  does !  Mercy  on  me !  he's  greatly 
altered,  and  seems  to  have  a  settled  married  look !  Oae  may 
read  husband  in  his  face  at  this  distance ! 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Pel.  Ha!  Sir  Oliver  —  my  old  friend!  Welcome  to 
England  a  thousand  times! 

Sir  Oliv.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Sir  Peter !  and  i'  faith  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  well,  believe  me  ! 

years,  I  doubt.  Sir  Oliver,  and  many  a  cross  accident  in  the 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  I  have  had  my  share.  But,  what !  I  find  you 
are  married,  hey,  my  old  boy  ?  Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped ; 
and  so  —  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart  I 

Sir  Pel.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Sir  Ohver.  —  Yes,  I  have 
entered  into  —  the   happy  state ;  but  we'll  not  talk  of  that 

Sir  Oliv.     True,   true,    Sir   Peter ;   old   friends   should   not 
begin  on  grievances  at  first  meeting.     No,  no,  no. 
Row.  [aside  to  Sir  Oliver].     Take  care,  pray,  sir. 
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Sir  Oli-u.     Well,  so  one   of   my   nephews  is   a   wild   rogue. 

Sir  Pet.  Wild  !  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  I  grieve  for  your  dis- 
appointment there ;  he's  a  lost  young  man,  indeed.  However, 
his  brother  will  make  you  amends ;  Joseph  is,  iudeed,  what  a 
youth  should  be  —  every  body  in  the  world  speaks  well  of 
him. 

Sir  Oliv.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  he  has  too  good  a  charac- 
ter to  be  an  honest  fellow.  Every  body  speaks  well  of  him  j 
Psha  !  then  he  has  bowed  as  low  to  knaves  and  fools  as  to 
the  honest  dignity  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Sir  Pet.  What,  Sir  Oliver  !  do  you  blame  him  for  not 
making  enemies? 

Sir  Oliv.     Yes,  if  he  has  merit  enough  to  deserve  them. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  weli  —  you'll  be  convinced  when  you  know 
him.  'Tis  edification  to  hear  him  converse  ;  he  professes  the 
noblest  sentiments. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  plague  of  his  sentiments  !  If  he  salutes  me 
with  a  scrap  of  morality  in  tiis  moiilli,  I  shall  be  sick  directly. 
But,  however,  don't  mistake  me,  Sir  Peter ;  I  don't  mean  to 
defend  Charles's  errors :  but,  before  I  form  my  judgment  of 
either  of  them,  I  intend  to  make  a  trial  of  their  hearts ;  and  my 
friend  Rowley  and  I  have  planned  something  for  the  purpose. 

Row.     And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  once  he  has  been  mis- 

Sir  Pet.     Oh,  my  life  on  Joseph's  honour .' 

Sir  Oliv.  Well  ■ —  come,  give  us  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  and 
we'll  drink  the  lads'  health,  and  tell  you  our  scheme. 

Sir  Pet.    Allans}  then  ! 

Sir  Oliv.  And  don't.  Sir  Peter,  be  so  severe  against  your 
old  friend's  son.  Odds  my  life!  I  am  not  sorry  that  he  ha.s 
run  out  of  the  course  a  little  :  for  my  part,  I  hate  to  see  pru- 
dence clinging  to  the  green  suckers  of  youth;  'tis  like  ivy  round 
a  sapling,  and  spoils  the  growth  of  the  tree.  \Exeunt. 
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Sir  Pet.  Well,  then,  we  will  see  this  fellow  first,  and  have 
our  wine  afterwards.  But  how  is  this.  Master  Rowley,?  I 
don't  see  the  jet '  of  your  scheme. 

Row.  Why,  sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley,  whom  I  was  speaking  of, 
is  nearly  related  to  them  by  their  mother.  He  was  once  a  mer- 
chant in  Dublin,  but  has  been  ruined  by  a  series  of  undeserved 
misfortunes.  He  has  applied,  by  letter,  since  his  confinement, 
both  to  Mr.  Surface  and  Charles;  from  the  former  he  has 
received  nothing  but  evasive  promises  of  future  service,  while 
Charles  has  done  all  that  his  extravagance  has  left  him  power 
to  do;  and  he  is,  at  this  time,  endeavouring  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money,  part  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  distresses,  I 
know  he  intends  for  the  service  of  poor  Stanley. 

Sir  Oliv.     Ah  !  he  is  my  brother's  son. 

Sir  Pet.     Well,  but  how  is  Sir  Oliver  personally  to  —     . 

Ro-w.  Why,  sir,  I  will  inform  Charles  and  his  brother  that 
Stanley  has  obtained  permission  to  apply  personally  to  his 
friends;  and,  as  they  have  neither  of  them  ever  seen  him,  let 
Sir  Oliver  assume  his  character,  and  he  will  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  at  least,  of  the  benevolence  of  their  dispo- 
sitions :  and  believe  me,  sir,  you  will  find  in  the  youngest 
brother  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  folly  and  dissipation,  has 
still,  as  our  immortal  bard  expresses  it,  — 

"  a  heart  of  pity,  and  a  hand. 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity."  ^ 

Sir  Pet.  Psha  !  What  signifies  his  having  an  open  hand 
or  purse  either,  when  he  has  nothing  left  to  give  ?     Well,  well. 


1  Drift,  aim  ;  in  old  editions,  jest. 

2  "  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity," 

II.  King  Henry  IV.,  IV.,  i 
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make  the  trial,  if  you  please.  But  where  is  the  fellow  whom 
you  brought  for  Sir  Ohver  to  examine,  relative  to  Charles's 
affairs? 

Row-  lielow,  waiting  his  commands,  and  no  one  can  give 
him  better  intelligence.^  This,  Sir  Oliver,  is  a  friendly  Jew, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
bring  your  nephew  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  extravagance. 

Sir  Pet.     Pray  let  us  have  him  in. 

Ro-w.     Desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up  stairs. 

\Calh  to  Servant. 

Sir  Pet.  But,  pray,  why  should  you  suppose  he  will  speak 
the  truth  ? 

Row.  Oh,  I  have  convinced  him  that  he  has  no  chance  of 
recovering  certain  sums  advanced  to  Charles  but  through  the 
bounty  of  Sir  Oliver,  who  he  knows  is  arrived ;  so  that  you 
may  depend  on  his  fidelity  to  his  own  interests.  I  have  also 
another  evidence  in  my  power,  one  Snake,  whom  I  have  de- 
tected in  a  matter  little  short  of  forgery,  and  shall  shortly 
produce  to  remove  some  of  your  prejudices.  Sir  Peter,  relative 
to  Charles  and  Lady  Teade. 

Sir  Pet.     I  have  heard  too  much  on  that  subject. 

Row.    Here  comes  the  honest  Israelite. 

Enter  MoSES. 
—    This  is  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir,  I  understand  you  have  lately  had  great  deal- 
ings with  my  nephew  Charles. 

Moses.  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  him  ;  but 
he  was  ruined  before  he  came  to  me  for  assistance. 

Sir  Olii).  That  was  unlucky,  truly ;  for  you  have  had  no 
opjxirtunity  of  showing  your  talents. 

Moses.  None  at  all ;  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  bis 
distresses  till  he  was  some  thousands  worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  Oliv.  Unfortunate,  indeed !  But  I  suppose  you  have 
done  all  in  your  power  for  him,  honest  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  he  knows  that.  This  very  evening  1  was  to  have 
brought  him  a  gentleman  from  the  city,  who  does  not  know 
him,  and  will,  I   believe,  advance  him  some  money. 
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Sir  Pet.  What,  one  Charles  has  never  had  money  from 
before  ? 

Moses.  Yes  ;  Mr,  Premium,  of  Crutched  Friars,'  formerly  a 
broker. 

Sir  Pet.  Egad,  Sir  Oliver,  a  thought  strikes  me  !  Charles, 
you  say,  does  not  know  Mr.  Premium  ? 

Moses.     Not  at  all. 

Sir  Pet.  Now  tlien,  Sir  Oliver,  you  may  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  satisfying  yourself  than  by  an  old  romancing  tale 
of  a  poor  relation :  go  with  ray  friend  Moses,  and  represent 
Premium,  and  then,  I'll  answer  for  it,  you'll  see  your  nephew 
in  all  his  glory. 

Sir  Oliv.  Egad,  I  like  this  idea  better  than  the  otlier,  and 
I  may  visit  Joseph  afterwards  as  old  Stanley. 

Sir  Pet.    True  —  so  you  may. 

Row.  Well,  this  is  taking  Charles  rather  at  a  disadvantage, 
to  be  sure.  However,  Moses,  you  understand  Sir  Peter,  and 
will  be  faithful  ? 

Moses.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  [Looks  at  /lis  ■watch.'] 
This  is  near  the  time  I  was  to  have  gone. 

Sir  Oliv.  I'll  aecorppany  you  as  soon  as  you  please,  Moses 
—  But  hold  !  I  have  forgot  one  thing — how  the  plague  shall 
I  be  able  to  pass  for  a  Jew  ? 

Moses.     There's  no  need  —  the  principal  is  Christian. 

Sir  Oliv.  Is  he?  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  But,  then 
again,  an't  I  rather  too  smartly  dressed  to  look  like  a  money- 
lender ? 

Sir  Pet.  Not  at  all ;  'twould  not  be  out  of  character,  if  you 
went  in  your  own  carriage  —  would  it,  Moses  ? 

Moses.     Not  in  the  least. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  but  how  must  I  talk  ?  there's  certainly 
some   cant  of   usury  and   mode  of    treating  that    I   ougiit   to 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  there's  not  much  to  learn.  The  great  point, 
as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  exorbitant  enough  in  your  demands.  Hey, 
Moses  ? 

Moses.     Yes,  that's  a  very  great  point. 
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Sir  Oli-v.  I'll  answer  for't  I'll  not  be  wanting  in  that.  I'll 
ask  liim  eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  the  loan,  at  least. 

Moses.  If  you  ask  him  no  more  than  that,  you'll  be  discov- 
ered immediately. 

Sir  Oliv.     Hey  !  what,  the  plague  !  how  much  then  ? 

Moses.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  If  he  ap- 
pears not  very  anxious  for  the  supply,  you  should  require  only 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent ;  but  if  you  find  him  in  great  distress, 
and  want  the  moneys  very  bad,  you  may  ask  double. 

Sir  Pet.     A  good  honest  trade  you're  learning.  Sir  Oliver  1 

Sir  Oliv.     Truly,  I  think  so  —  and  not  unprofitable. 

Moses.  Then,  you  know,  you  haven't  the  moneys  yourself, 
but  are  forced  to  borrow  them  for  bira  of  a  friend.^ 

Sir  Oliv.     Oh  !   I  borrow  it  of  a  friend,  do  I .' 

Moses.  And  your  friend  is  an  unconscionable  dog  ;  but  you 
can't  help  that. 

Sir  Oliv.     My  friend  an  unconscionable  dog,  is  he  ? 

Moses.  Yes  ;  and  he  himself  has  not  the  moneys  by  him,  but 
is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss. 

Sir  Oliv.  He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss,  is  he? 
Well,  that's  very  kind  of  him. 

Sir  Pel.  I'faith,  Sir  Oliver—  Mr,  Premium,  I  mean— youll 
soon  be  master  of  the  trade.  But,  Moses,  would  nof  you  have 
him  run  out  a  little  against  the  annuity  bill  i  ^  That  would  be  in 
character,  I  should  think. 

Moses.     Very  much. 

Row.  And  lament  that  a  young  man  now  must  be  at  years 
of  discretion  before  he  is  suffered  to  ruin  himself  ? 

Moses.     Ay,  great  pity ! 

Sir  Pet  And  abuse  the  public  for  allowing  merit  (o  an  act 
whose  only  object  is  to  snatch  misfortune  and  imprudence 
from  the  rapacious  gripe  of  usury,  and  give  the  minor  a  chance 


1  Shylock   in    Tht  Msrchani  of  Venice   (1.,  iii.)  says  he  h; 
Tubal,  and  the  money-lender  in  L  'Avare  (11.,  \.)  is  himself  con; 

>  "in  1777  .  .  .  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  providii 

and  solicitors  charging  more  than  ten  shillings  fer  csat  shall  be 
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of  inheriting   his  estate  without  being  undone  by  coming  into 
possession. 

Sir  Oliv.  So,  so  —  Moses  shall  give  me  farther  instructions 
as  we  go  together. 

Sir  Pet.  You  will  not  have  much  time,  for  your  nephew 
lives  hard  by. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  never  fear !  my  tutor  appears  so  able,  that 
though  Charles  lived  in  the  next  street,  it  must  be  my  own 
fault  if  1  am  not  a  complete  rogue  before  I  turn  the  corner. 

\Exit  with  Moses. 

Sir  Pet.  So,  now,  1  think  Sir  Oliver  will  be  convinced  :  you 
are  partial,  Rowley,  and  would  have  prepared  Charles  for  the 
other  plot. 

Row-     No,  upon  my  word,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  go  bring  me  this  Snake,  and  I'll  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  presently.  1  see  Maria,  and  want  to  speak  with 
her.  —  \Exit  Rowley.]  1  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  my 
suspicions  o£  Lady  Teazle  and  Charles  were  unjust.  1  have 
never  yet  opened  my  mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend  Joseph 
—  I  am  determined  I  wOl  do  it  —  he  will  give  me  his  opinion 
sincerely. 

Enter  Maria. 

So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  youf 

Maria.     No,  sir ;  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  Maria,  do  you  not  reflect,  the  more  you  con- 
verse with  that  amiable  young  man,  what  return  his  partiality 
for  yon  deserves.' 

Maria.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  frequent  importunity  on 
this  subject  distresses  me  extremely  —  you  compel  me  to  declare 
that  I  know  no  man  who  has  ever  paid  me  a  particular  atten- 
tion whom  I  would  not  prefer  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Sir  Pet.  So  —  here's  perverseness !  No,  no,  Maria,  'tis 
Charles  only  whom  you  would  prefer.  'Tis  evident  his  vices 
and  follies  have  won  your  heart. 

Maria.  This  is  unkind,  sir.  You  know  I  have  obeyed  you 
in  neither  seeing  nor  corresponding  with  him:  I  have  heard 
enough  to  convince  me  that  he  is  unworthy  my  regard.  Yet 
I    cannot  think  it  culpable,  if,  while  my  understanding  severely 
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condemns  liis  vices,  my  heart  suggests  some  pity  for  his  dis- 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  pity  him  as  much  as  you  please ;  but 
give  your  heart  and  hand  to  a  worthier  object. 

Maria.     Never  to  his  brother ! 

Sir  Pet.  Go,  perverse  and  obstinate  !  But  take  care,  madam  ; 
you  have  never  yet  known  what  the  authority  of  a  guardian  is  : 
don't  compel  me  to  inform  you  of  it. 

Maria.  1  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have  just  reason.  'Tis 
true,  by  my  father's  will,  !  am  for  a  short  period  bound  to  re- 
gard you  as  his  substitute ;  but  must  cease  to  think  you  so, 
when  you  would  compel  me  to  be  miserable.  \Exit. 

Sir  Pet.  Was  ever  man  so  crossed  as  I  am  ?  every  thing 
conspiring  to  fret  me !  1  liad  not  been  involved  in  matrimony 
a  fortnight,  before  her  father,  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  died, 
on  purpose,  I  believe,  for  the  pleasure  of  plaguing  me  with 
the  care  of  his  daughter,  \Lady  Teazle  sings  •without.']  But 
here  comes  my  helpmate !  She  appears  in  great  good  humour. 
How  happy  1  should  be  if  I  could  tease  her  into  loving  me, 
though  but  a  little ! 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

Lady  Teas.  Lud  !  Sir  Peter,  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
quarrelling  with  Maria?  ft  is  not  using  me  well  to  be  ill- 
humoured  when  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  Lady  Teazle,  you  might  have  the  power  to 
make  me  good-humoured  at  all  times. 

Lady  Teas.  I  am  sure  I  wish  f  had;  for  I  want  you  to  be 
in  a  charming  sweet  temper  at  this  moment.  Do  be  good- 
humoured   now,  and   let   me   have  two   hundred   pounds,   will 

Sir  Pet.  Two  hundred  pounds !  What,  an't  I  to  be  in  a 
good  humour  without  paying  for  it  ?  But  speak  to  me  thus, 
and  i'  faith  there's  nothing  I  could  refuse  you.  You  shall  have 
it ;  but  seal  me  a  bond  for  the  repayment.' 

Lady  Teas.  Oh,  no  —  there  —  my  note  of  hand  will  do  as 
well.  [Offering  her  hand. 

1  In  theold  edit' 
pocket-book,  gives  1 
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Sir  Pet.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  me  with  not 
giving  you  an  independent  settlement.  I  mean  shortly  to 
surprise  you:  but  shall  we  always  live  thus,  hey? 

Lady  Teas.  ]f  you  please,  i'm  sure  I  don't  care  how  soon 
we  leave  off  quarrelling,  provided  you'll  own  you  were  tired 
first. 

Sir  Pet.  Well  ^then  [et  our  future  contest  be,  who  shall  be 
most  obliging. 

Lady  Tens.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Peter,  good  nature  becomes 
you.  You  look  now  as  you  did  before  we  were  married,  when 
you  used  to  walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me  stories  of 
what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your  youth,  and  chuck  me  under 
the  chin,  you  would ;  and  ask  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love  an 
old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing  —  didn't  you? 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  yes,  and  you  were  as  kind  and  attentive^ 

Lady  Teas.  Ay,  so  I  was,  and  would  always  take  your  part, 
when  my  acquaintance  used  to  abuse  you,  and  turn  you  into 
ridicule. 

Sir  Pet.     Indeed ! 

Lady  Teas.  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  has  called  you 
a  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of 
marrying  one  who  might  be  my  father,  I  have  always  defended 
you,  and  said  I  didn't  think  you  so  ugly  by  any  means. 

Sir  Pet.     Thank  you. 

Lady  Teas.  And  I  dared  say  you'd  make  a  very  good  sort 
of  3  husband. 

Sir  Pet.  And  you  prophesied  right ;  and  we  shall  now  be  the 
happiest  couple  — 

Lady  Teas.     And  never  differ  again  ? 

Sir  Pet.  No,  never!  —  though  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  my 
dear  Lady  Teade,  you  must  watch  your  temper  very  seriously; 
for  in  all  our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect,  my  love, 
you  always  began  first. 

Lady  Teas.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter;  indeed, 
you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  Pet.  Now  see,  my  angel !  take  care  —  contradicting  isn't 
the  way  to  keep  friends. 

Lady  Teas.     Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love ! 

Sir  Pet.     There,  now!  you  —  you  are  going  on.     You  don't 
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perceive,  my  life,  that  you  are  just  doing  the  very  thing  which 
you  know  always  makes  me  angry. 

Lady  Teas.  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry  without 
any  reason,  my  dear  — 

Sir  Pet.     There !  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again. 

Lady  Teas.  No,  I'm  siu-e  I  don't;  but  if  you  will  be  so 
peevish  — 

Sir  Pet.     There  now  !  who  begins  first  ? 

Lady  Teas.  Why,  you,  to  be  sure.  1  said  nothing  —  but 
there's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  Pet.     No,  no,  madam;  the  fault's  in  your  own  temper. 

Lady  Teas.  Ay,  you  are  just  wlial  my  cousin  Sophy  said  you 
would  be. 

Sir  Pet.  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward,  impertinent 
gipsy. 

Lady  Teas.  You  are  a  great  bear.  I'm  sure,  to  abuse  my 
relations. 

Sir  Pet.  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of  marriage  be  doubled 
on  me,  if  ever  I  try  to  be  friends  with  you  any  more ! 

Lady  Teas.     So  much  the  better. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam ;  'tis  evident  you  never  cared  a 
pin  for  me.  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry  you  —  a  pert, 
rural  coquette,  that  had  refused  half  the  honest  squires  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

La^  Teaz.  And  I  am  sure  1  was  a  fool  to  marry  you  —  an 
old  dangling  bachelor,  who  was  single  at  fifty,  only  because  he 
never  could  meet  with  any  one  who  would  have  him. 

Sir  Pel.  Ay,  ay,  madam ;  but  you  were  pleased  enough  to 
listen  to  me;  you.  never  had  such  an  offer  before. 

Lady  Teas.  No !  didn't  1  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier,  who 
every  body  said  would  have  been  a  better  match  ?  for  his  estate 
is  just  as  good  as  yours,  and  he  has  broke  his  neck  since  we 
have  been  married. 

Sir  Pet.  I  have  done  with  you,  madam  !  You  are  an  unfeel- 
ing, ungrateful —  but  there's  an  end  of  everything.  I  behave 
you  capable  of  every  thing  that  is  bad.  Yes,  madam,  I  now 
believe  the  reports  relative  to  you  and  Charles,  madam.  Yes, 
madam,  you  and  Charles,  are,  not  without  grounds  -  - 

Lady  Teas.     Take  care,  Sir  Peter!   you  had   better  not  !n- 
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sinuate  any  such  thing  !  I'll  not  be  suspected  without  cause, 
I  promise  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Very  well,  madam!  very  well!  A  separate  mainte- 
nance as  soon  as  you  please.  Yes,  madam,  or  a  divorce !  I'll 
make  an  example  of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old  bachelors. 
Let  us  separate,  madam. 

Lady  Teas.  Agreed !  agreed !  And  now,  my  dear  Sir  Peter, 
we  are  of  a  mind  once  more,  we  may  be  the  happiest  couple, 
and  never  differ  again,  you  know ;  ha !  ha !  ha !  Well,  you  are 
going  to  be  in  a  passion,  I  see,  and  I  shall  only  interrupt  you  — 
so,  bye,  bye !  [Exit. 

Sir  Pet  Plagues  and  tortures!  can't  I  make  her  angry  either? 
Oh,  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow!  But  I'll  not  bear  her 
presuming  to  keep  her  temper;  no!  she  may  break  my  heart, 
but  she  shan't  keep  her  temper.  \_Exit- 

Scene  II.  —  A  Room  in  Charles  StntFACE's  House. 

Enter  Trip,  Moses,  and  Sir.  Oliver  Surface. 

Trip.     Here,  Master  Moses !  if  you'll  stay  a  moment,  I'll  try 

whether  —  what's  tlie  gentleman's  name.' 

Sir  Oliv.     Mr.  Moses,  what  is  my  name?  [Aside  to  MoSES. 

Moses.     Mr,  Premium. 

Trip.     Premium  —  very  well.  [Exit,  taking  snuff. 

Sir  Oliv.    To  judge  by  the  servants,  one  wouldn't  believe  the 

master  was  ruined.     But  what!  —  sure,  this  was  my  brother's 

Moses.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Charles  bought  it  of  Mr.  Joseph,  with 
the  furniture,  pictures,  &c.,  just  as  the  old  gentleman  left  it. 
Sir  Peter  thought  it  a  piece  of  extravagance  in  him. 

Sir  Oliv.  In  my  mind,  the  other's  economy  in  selling  it  to 
him  was  more  reprehensible  by  half. 

Re-enter  TRIP. 

Trip.  My  master  says  you  must  wait,  gentlemen :  he  has 
company,  and  can't  speak  with  you  yet. 

Sir  Oliv.  If  he  knew  who  it  was  wanted  to  see  him,  perhaps 
he  would  not  send  such  a  message  ? 
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Trip.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  he  knows  you  are  here  —  I  did  not 
forget  little  Premium  ;  no,  no,  no. 

Sir  Oliv.     Very  well ;  and  I  pray,  sir,  what  may  be  your 

Trip.     Trip,  sir ;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you  have  a  pleasant  sort  of 
place  here,  I  guess  ? 

Trip.  Why,  yes  —  here  are  three  or  four  of  us  pass  our  time 
agreeably  enough  ;  but  then  our  wages  are  sometimes  a  little  in 
arrcar  —  and  not  very  great  either  —  but  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and 
find  our  own  bags '  and  bouquets. 

Sir  Oliv.     Bags  and  bouquets !  halters  and  bastinadoes  ! 

Trip.  And  &  propos,''  Moses,  have  you  been  able  to  get  me 
that  httle  bill  discounted? 

Sir  Oliv.  Wants  to  raise  money  too !  —  mercy  on  me  1  Has 
his  distresses  too,  1  warrant,  like  a  lord,  and  affects  creditors 
and  duns.  [Aside. 

Moses.     'Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed,  Mr.  Trip. 

Trip.  Good  lack,  you  surprise  me !  My  friend  Brush  has 
indorsed  it,  and  1  thought  when  he  put  his  name  at  the  back 
of  a  bill  'twas  the  same  as  cash. 

Moses.     No,  'twouldn't  do. 

Trip.  A  small  sum  —  but  twenty  pounds,  Hark'ee,  Moses, 
do  you  think  you  couldn't  get  it  me  by  way  of  annuity? 

.Sir  Oliv.  An  annuity !  ha !  ha  !  a  footman  raise  money  by 
way  of  annuity !     Well  done,  luxury,  egad !  [Aside. 

Moses.     Well,  but  you  must  insure  your  place. 

Trip.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart !  I  '11  insure  my  place,  and  my 
life  too,  if  you  please, 

Sir  Oliv.     It's  more  than  I  would  your  neck.  [Aside. 

Moses.     But  is  there  nothing  you  could  deposit? 

Trip.     Why,  nothing   capital  of  my  master's  wardrobe  has 

dropped  lately ;  but  I  could  give  you  a  mortgage  on  some  of  his 

winter  clothes,  with  equity  of  redemption  before  November  —  or 

you  shall  have  the  reversion  of  the  French  velvet,  or  a  post-obit  * 

1  For  the  hair.  S  By  the  way, 

*  A  bond  payable  upon  the  death  of  a  certain  person  from  whom  the  obligor 
has  expectations. 
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on  the  blue  and  silver ;  ^  these,  I  should  think,  Moses,  with 
a  few  pair  of  point  ruffles,  as  a  collateral  security  —  hey,  my 
little  fellow  ? 

Moses.     Well,  well.  [Bell  rings. 

Trip.  Egad,  I  heard  the  bell!  I  believe,  gentlemen,  1  can 
now  introduce  you.  Don't  foi^et  the  annuity,  little  Moses ! 
This  way,  gentlemen.      I'U  insure  my  place,  you  know. 

.Sir  Oliv.  \aside\  If  the  man  be  a  shadow  of  the  master,  this 
is  the  temple  of  dissipation  indeed !  {^Exeunt. 

Scene    III.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Charles   Surface,   Sir   Harry   Bumpeb.,  Careless,  and 
Gentlemen,  discovered  drinking. 

Chas.  Surf.  'Fore  heaven,  'tis  true  I  —  there's  the  great  de- 
generacy of  the  age.  Many  of  our  acquaintance  have  taste, 
spirit,  and  polileness;  but,  plague  on't,  they  won't  drink. 

Care.  It  is  so,  indeed,  Charles!  they  give  into  all  the  sub- 
stantial luxuries  of  the  table,  and  abstain  from  nothing  but 
wine  and  wt      Oh         ta    ly  ty    ufE        b)    t      t  1      bl 

for  now        t    d    f  th  1    p    t     f       11        th  t        d  t 

mantle  I  f  b  ^It    B  t^     dy    th  t 

is  beco  ]  t  I  k  th  Sp  t  tl  y  d  k  111  II 
the  pert  d  fl  t  1      y    f    h  mp  g  tl      t    t      i 

flavour. 

First  Gint.     But  what  are  thej  to  do  who  loie  pla)  better 

Care.  True  !  there's  Sir  Harry  diets  himself  for  gaming,  and 
is  now  under  a  hazard  regimen. 

Chas.  Surf.  Then  he'll  have  the  worst  of  it.  What !  you 
wouldn't  train  a  horse  for  the  course  by  keeping  him  from  corn  ? 
For  my  part,  egad,  I  am  never  so  successful  as  when  I  am  a 
little  merry:  let  me  throw  on  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  I 

All.     Hey,  what? 

Chas.  Surf.  At  least  I  never  feel  my  losses,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

Second  Gent.     Ay,  that  1  believe. 
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Chas.  Surf.  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend  to  be  a  be- 
liever in  love,  who  is  an  abjurer  of  wine  ?  'Tis  the  test  by  which 
the  lover  knows  his  own  heart.  Fill  a  dozen  bumpers  to  a  dozen 
beauties,  and  she  that  floats  at  the  top  is  the  maid  that  has 
bewitched  you. 

Care.  Now  then,  Charles,  be  honest,  and  give  us  your  real 
favourite. 

Chas.  Surf.  Why,  I  have  withheld  her  onlv  in  compassion 
to  you.  If  I  toast  her,  you  must  give  a  round  of  her  peers, 
which  is  impossible  —  on  earth. 

Care.  Oh  !  then  we'll  find  some  canonised  vestals  or  heathen 
goddesses  that  will  do,  1  warrant  \ 

Chas.  Surf .     Here   then,   bumpeis,   you   rogues!   bumpers! 
Maria!  Maria!  — 
Sir  Har.     Maria  who  ? 
Chas.  Surf.     Oh,  damn  the  surname 
registered  in  Love's  calendar  —  Maria 
All.     Maria  1 
Ckas.  Surf 
beauty  superlatii 
Care.    Nay,  n 
though  your 
have  a  song  will  ex( 
Sir  Har.     Egad, 
stead  of  the  lady. 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen  ; 

Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty  ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean ; 
And  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 
Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass, —  drink  to  the  lass, 
I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 
Here's  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize; 

Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir : 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes; 
And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 
Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  &C- 


o  formal  tc 


:  Harry,   beware,   we   must   have 


Harry:  we'll  stand  to  the  toast, 
mt  an  eye,  and  you  know  you 


I  have!  and  I'll  give  him  the  song  in- 
[Sings. 
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Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow; 

Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry  : 

Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe ; 

And  now  to  the  damsel  that's  merry. 

Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim, 

Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather; 

So  fill  a  pint  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim,i 

And  let  us  e'en  toast  them  together. 

Chonts.     Let  the  toast  pass,  &c.^ 

All.     Bravo!  bravo  I 

EnierlRiP,  andwhispers  Charles  Surface. 
Chas.  Surf.     GeDtlemen,  you  must  excuse  me  a  little-  — 
Careless,  take  the  chair,  will  you  ? 

Care.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Charles,  what  now  ?  This  is  one  of 
your  peerless  beauties,  I  suppose,  has  dropped  in  by  chance? 

Chas.  Surf.     No,  faith  !    To  tell  you  the  truth,  'tis  a  Jew  and 
3  broker,  who  are  come  by  appointment. 
Care.    Oh,  damn  it !  let's  have  the  Jew  in. 
Firsl  Gent.     Ay,  and  the  broker  too,  by  all  means. 
Second  Gent.     Yes,  yes,  the  Jew  and  the  broker. 
Ckas.  Surf.    Egad,  with  all  my  heart !  —    Trip,  bid  the  gen- 
tlemen walk  in.  —  \^Exil  Trip.]    Though  there's  one  of  them  a 
stranger,  I  can  tel!  you. 

Care.  Charles,  let  us  give  them  some  generous  Burgundy,  and 
perhaps  they'll  grow  conscientious. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  hang  'em,  no !  wine  does  but  draw  forth  a 
man's  natural  qualities ;  °  and  to  make  them  drink  would  only  be 
to  whet  their  knavery, 

1  Somt  later  editions  irsert  an  cxlra  tine  after  the  tliit.l : 

"  So  fill  up  your  glasses,  nay,  fili  to  tlie  brim." 
*  This  aong  seems  to  huve  been  su^ested  by  a  drinliing  song  in  Suckling's 
Goblins  (IJI.,  i.),  although  the  resemblance  is  very  slight ; 
"  A  health  to  the  nut-brown  lass, 
With  the  hasel  eyes  :  let  it  pass."  etc 
s  Compare  the  proverb,  "In  vino  Veritas,"  and    Horace's  "Apetit  ptK- 
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Re-suUr  Triv,  with  Sir  Oliver  Surface  ^  and  Moses. 
Ckas,  Surf.    So,  honest  Moses;  walk  in,  pray,  Mr.  Premiam 

—  that's  the  gentleman's  name,  isn't  it,  Moses? 
Moses.     Yes,  sir. 

Chas.  Surf.     Set  chairs,  Trip. —    Sit  down,  Mr.  Premium. 

—  Glasses,  Trip.  —  [Trip  gives  chairs  and  glasses,  and  exil.']   . 
Sit  down,  Moses.  —     Come,  Mr.  Premium,  I'll  give  you  a  senti- 
ment; here's  Success  to  usury  I  —    Moses,  fill  the  gentlemaa  a 
bumper. 

Moses.     Success  to  usury .'  [Drinks. 

Care.     Right,  Mosea  —  usary  is  prudence  and  industry,  and 
deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  Oliv.     Then  here's—  All  the  success  it  deserves  I 

[Drinks. 

Care.     No,  do,  that  won't  do  !     Mr.  Premium,  you  have  de- 
murred at  the  toast,  and  must  drink  it  in  a  pint  bumper, 

First  Gent.     A  pint  bumper,  at  least. 

Moses.      Oh,  pray,   sir,   consider — Mr.   Premium's  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Care.     And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 

Second  Gent.     Give  Moses  a  quart  glass  —  this  is  mutiny,  and 
a  high  contempt  for  the  chair. 

Care.    Here,  now  for't !     I'll  see  justice  done,  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  bottle. 

Sir  Oliv.     Nay,  pray,  gentlemen  —  1   did  not  expect  this 
usage. 

Chas.   Surf.     No,  hang  it,  you  shan't;  Mr.    Premium's  a 
stranger. 

Sir  Oliv.    Odd !  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  their  company. 

[Aside. 

Care.     Plague  on  'em  then  1  if  they  won't  drink,  we'll  not  sit 
down  with  them.     Come,  Harry,  the  dice  are  in  the  next  room. 

—  Charles,  you'll  join  us  when  you  have  finished  your  business 
witli  the  gentlemen? 

CAas.  Surf.    I  will !  I  mli\— [Exeunt  Sir  Harry  Bumpek 
(Tffrf  Gentlemen;  Careless /allt/'onng.]    Careless! 

les  that  of  Warner  in  Mrs.  Slieridan's 
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Cam.  \returtting\.     Well ! 

Chas.  Surf.     Perhaps  I  may  want  you. 

Care.  Oli,  you  know  I  am  always  ready :  word,  note,  or 
bond,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me.  \_Exii. 

Moses,  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premiuni,  a  gentleman  of  tlie  strictest 
honour  and  secrecy;  and  always  performs  what  he  undertakes, 
Mr.  Premium,  this  is  — 

Chas.  Surf.  Psha  !  have  done.  Sir,  my  friend  Moses  is  a 
very  honest  fellow,  but  a  little  slow  at  expression ;  he'll  be  an 
hour  giving  us  our  titles.  Mr.  Premium,  thS  plain  state  of  the 
matter  is  this  :  I  am  an  extravagant  young  fellow  who  wants  to 
borrow  money;  you  1  take  to  be  a  prudent  old  fellow  who  has 
got  money  to  lend.'  I  am  blockhead  enough  to  give  fifty  per 
cent  sooner  than  not  have  it  ;  and  you,  I  presume,  are  rogue 
enough  to  take  a  hundred  if  you  can  get  it.  Now,  sir,  you  see 
we  are  acquainted  at  once,  and  may  proceed  to  business  without 
farther  ceremony. 

Sir  Oliv.  Exceeding  frank,  upon  my  word.  I  see,  sir,  you 
are  not  a  man  of  many  compliments. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  no,  sir  1  plain  dealing  in  business  I  always 
think  best. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir,  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  However,  you 
are  mistaken  in  one  thing ;  1  have  no  money  to  lend,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  could  procure  some  of  a  friend ;  but  then  he's  an  un- 
conscionable dog  —  isn't  he,   Moses.'' 

Moses,     tiut  you  can't  help  that. 

Sir  Oliv.  And  must  sell  stock  to  accommodate  you  — 
mustn't  he,   Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  indeed!  You  know  I  always  speak  the  truth, 
and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie  ! 

Chas.  Surf  Right,  People  that  speak  truth  generally  do, 
Uut  these  are  trifles,  Mr,  Preminm,  What !  I  knoiv  money  isn't 
to  be  bought  without  paying  for't ! 

■  "  He  has  been  tempted  by  an  aniitheas  into  an  inversion  of  phrase  by  no 
means  idiomatic.  '  The  plain  state  of  the  matter  is  this  — I  am  an  extravagant 
young  fellow  ■who  want  money  U  bornra  ;  you,  1  lake  to  be  a  prudent  old  fel- 
low who  have  got  money  to  lend,'  In  the  Collection  of  his  works  this  phrase 
is  givendifferently  —  but  without  authority  from  any  of  tlie  manuscript  copies." 
Moore,  V. 
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Sir  Oliv.  Well,  but  what  security  could  you  give  ?  You 
have  no  land,  I  suppose? 

Chas,  Surf.  Not  a  mole-hill,  nor  a  twig,  but  what's  in  the 
bough-pots  out  of  ihe  window  ! 

^;>-  Oliv.     Nor  any  stock,  I  presume  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Nothing  but  ]ive  stock  — and  that's  only  a  few 
pointers  and  ponies.  But  pray,  Mr.  Premium,  are  you  ac- 
quainted at  all  with  any  of  my  connections? 

Sir  Oliv.     Why,  to  say  tnith,  I  am, 

Chas.  Surf.  Then  you  must  know  that  I  have  a  devilish 
rich  uncle  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  from  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  expectations  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  That  you  have  a  wealthy  uncle,  I  have  heard ;  but 
how  your  expectations  will  turn  out  is  more,  I  believe,  than  you 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  no  !  —  there  can  bo  no  doubt.  They  tell 
me  I'm  a  prodigious  favourite,  and  that  he  talks  of  leaving  me 
every  thing. 

Sir  Oliv.     Indeed !  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  it. 

Ckas.  Surf.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  just  so.  Moses  knows  'tis  true; 
don't  you,  Moses  ? 

Moses.     Oh,  j-es  !     I'll  swear  to't. 

Sir  Oliv.  Egad,  they'll  persuade  me  presently  I'm  at- 
Bengal.  \_Asitie. 

Chas.  Surf.  Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium,  if  it's  agreeable 
to  you,  a  post-obit  on  Sir  Oliver's  life ;  though  at  the  same 
time  the  old  fellow  has  been  so  liberal  to  me,  that  I  give  you 
my  word,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  any  thing  had 
happened  to  him. 

Sir  Oliv.  Not  more  than  I  should,  I  assure  you.  But  the 
bond  you  mention  happens  to  be  just  the  worst  security  you 
could  offer  me — fori  might  live  to  a  hundred  and  never  see 
the  principal. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  yes,  you  would  !  the  moment  Sir  Oliver  dies, 
you  know,  you  would  come  on  me  for  the  money. 

Sir  Oliv.  Then  I  believe  I  should  be  the  most  unwelcome 
dun  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Chas.  Surf.  Wliat !  I  suppose  you're  afraid  that  Sir  Oliver 
is  too  good  a  life  ? 
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SirOliv.  No,  indeed  1  am  not:  though  I  have  heard  he  is 
as  hale  and  healthy  as  any  man  of  his  years  in  Christendom, 

Chas.  Surf.  There  again,  now,  you  are  misinformed.  No, 
no,  the  climate  has  hurt  him  considerably,  poor  uncle  Oliver. 
Yes,  yes,  he  breaks  apace,  I'm  told — and  is  so  much  altered 
lately  that  his  nearest  relations  would  not  know  him. 

SirOliv.  No!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  so  much  altered  lately  that 
his  nearest  relations  would  not  know  him!  Ha!  ha!  ha] 
egad  — ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 

Chas.  Surf.  Ha  !  ha  !  —  you're  glad  to  hear  that,  little 
Premium? 

Sir  Oliv.     No,  no,  I'm  not. 

Chas.  Surf.  Yes,  yes,  you  are — hatha!  ha!  —  you  know 
that  mends  your  chance. 

SirOliv.  But  I'm  told  Sir  Oliver  is  coming  over;  nay, 
some  say  he  is  actually  arrived. 

Chas.  Surf.  I'sha !  sure  I  must  know  better  than  you 
whether  he's  come  or  not.  No,  no ;  rely  on't  he's  at  this 
moment  at  Calcutta  —  isn't  he,  Moses  ? 

Moses.     Oh  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  Oliv.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you  must  know  better  than 
I,  though  1  have  it  from  pretty  good  authority  —  haven't  I, 
Moses  ? 

Moses.     Yes,  most  undoubted ! 

Sir  Oliv.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you  want  a  few  hundreds 
immediately,  is  there  nothing  you  could  dispose  of? 

Chas.  Surf.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

SirOliv.  For  instance,  now,  I  have  heard  that  your  father 
left  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  massy  old  plate. 

Ckas.  Surf.  O  Lud  !  that's  gone  long  ago.  Moses  can  tell 
you  how  better  than  I  can. 

^;>-  Oliv.  {aside^  Good  lack  I  all  the  family  race-cups  and 
corporation-bowls  !  —  \_Aloud.~\  Then  it  was  also  supposed  that 
his  library  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  compact. 

Chas.  Surf  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was  —vastly  too  much  so  for  a 
private  gentleman.  For  my  part,  I  was  always  of  a  commu- 
nicative disposition,  so  I  thought  it  a  shame  to  keep  so  much 
knowledge  to  myself. 

SirOliv.  \aside\     Mercy  upon  me!  learning  that  had  run 
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in  the  family  like  an  heir-loom  I — ^Aloud,^  Pray,  what  are 
become  of  the  books  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  You  must  inquire  of  the  auctioneer,  Master 
Premium,  for  1  don't  beUeve  evea  Moses  can  direct  you- 

Moses.     I  know  nothing  of  books. 

Sir  Oliv.  So,  so,  nothing  of  the  family  property  left,  I 
suppose  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Not  much,  indeed;  unless  you  have  a  mind 
to  the  family  picturt^s.  I  have  got  a  room  full  of  ancestors 
above ;  and  if  you  have  a  taste  for  old  paintings,  egad,  you 
shall  have  'em  a  bargain. 

Sir  Oliv.  Hey !  what  the  devil  I  sure,  you  wouldn't  sell  your 
forefathers,  would  you  ? 

Chas.  Surf.     Every  man  of  them,  to  the  best  bidder. 

Sir  Oliv.     What !  your  great-uncles  and  aunts  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Ay,  and  my  great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers too. 

Sir  Oliv.  \aside\.  Now  I  give  him  up!  —  [/ifowi/.]  What 
the  plague,  have  you  no  bowels  for  your  own  kindred?  Odd's 
life  !  do  you  take  me  for  Shylock  in  the  play,'  that  you  would 
raise  money  of  me  on  your  own  flesh  and  blood  } 

Chas.  Surf  Nay,  my  little  broker,  don't  be  angry :  what 
need  you  care,  if  you  have  your  money's  worth  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  I'll  be  the  purchaser ;  I  think  I  cap  dispose 
of  the  family  canvas. — \_AsieU.']  Oh,  I'll  never  forgive  him 
this!  never! 

Re-enter  Careless. 

Care.     Come,  Charles,  what  keeps  you  ? 

Ckas.  Surf  I  can't  come  yet.  I'  faith,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  sale  above  stairs ;  here's  little  Premium  will  buy  all  my 


Care.     Oh,  burn  your  a 

Chas.  Surf.     No,  he  may  do  that  afterwards,  if  he  plea 
Stay,  Careless,  we  want  you :  egad,  you  shall  be  a 
so  come  along  with  us. 

1  Shylock  in  Th/  Merchant  of  V, 
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Care.  Oh,  have  with  you,*  if  that's  the  case.  I  can  handle 
a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box!    Going!  going  ! 

Sir  Oliv.     Oh,  the  profligates  !  \Aside. 

Ckas.  Surf.  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  appraiser,  if  we 
want  one..  Gad's  life,  little  Premium,  you  don't  seem  to  like 
the  business  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  yes,  I  do,  vastly !  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  yes,  yes,  I 
think  it  a  rare  joke  to  sell  one's  family  by  auction  —  ha  I  ha  I  — 
{jisid^-l  Oh,  the  prodigal ! 

Chas.  Surf.  To  be  sure !  when  a  man  wants  money,  where 
the  plague  should  he  get  assistance,  if  he  can't  make  free  with 
his  own  relations  ?  {Exeunt. 

SirOliv.     I'll  never  foigive  him;  never!  neverl 


Scene  I.  —  A  Picture  Room  in  Charles  Surface's  House. 

Enter  Chari^ks  Surface,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  Moses,  and 
Careless. 

CAas.  Surf.  Walk  Id,  gentlemen ;  pray  walk  in ;  —  here  they 
are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces,  up  to  the  Conquest.  ^ 

Sir  Oliv.     And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly  collection. 

Chas.  Surf  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the  true  spirit  of 
portr^t-paintlng ;  no  volontiire graced  or  expression.  Not  like 
the  works  of  your  modern  Raphaels*  who  give  you  the  strong- 
est resemblance,  yet  contrive  to  make  your  portrait  independent 
of  you ;  so  that  you  may  sink  the  original  and  not  hurt  the 
picture.  No,  no  ;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  inveterate  likeness  — 
all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the  originals,  and  like  nothing  in  human 
nature  besides. 

1  I'll  go  with  you. 

^  The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066. 

*  For  volontaire  gracs,  which  is  still  not  good  French.  He  means  graiui- 
taui  effect. 

*  The  great  lt»Ean  painter  Raphael  lived  from  148J  to  1520. 
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Sir  Oliv.    Ah  !  we  shall  never  see  such  figures  of  men  again. 

Chas.  Surf.  I  hope  not.  Well,  yxju  see,  Master  Premimii, 
what  a  domestic  character  I  am ;  here  I  sit  of  an  evening 
surrounded  by  my  family.  But  come,  get  to  your  pulpit,  Mr. 
Auctioneer ;  here's  an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  grandfather's  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  this  will  do.  But,  Charles,  I  haven't  a  ham- 
mer ;  and  what's  an  auctioneer  without  his  hammer  i 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  that's  true.  What  parchment  have  we 
here?  Oh,  our  genealogy  in  full.  [Taking  pedigree  do'WH.~\ 
Here,  Careless,  you  shall  have  no  common  bit  of  mahogany; 
here's  the  family  tree  for  you,  you  rogue  I  This  shal!  be  your 
hammer,  and  now  you  may  knock  down  my  ancestors  with  their 
own  pedigree. 

Sir  Oliv.  What  an  unnatural  rogue!  —  an  ex  post  facto 
parricide ! '  \_Ande. 

Care.  Yes,  yes,  here's  a  list  of  your  generation  indeed ;  — 
faith,  Charles,  this  is  the  most  convenient  thing  you  could 
have  found  for  the  business,  for  'twill  not  only  serve  as  a 
hammer,  but  a  catalogue  into  the  bargain.  Come,  begin  — 
A-going,  a-going,  a-going! 

Chas.  Surf.  Bravo,  Careless  !  Well,  here's  my  great  uncle, 
Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  marvellous  good  general  in  his  day,  I 
assure  you.  He  served  in  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
wars,  and  got  that  cut  over  his  eye  at  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet.^  What  say  you,  Mr.  Premium  ?  look  at  him  —  there's  a 
hero !  not  cut  out  o£  his  feathers,  as  your  modem  clipped 
captains  are,  but  enveloped  in  wig  and  regimentals,  as  a 
general  should  be.    What  do  you  bid? 

Sir  Oliv.  \ande  to  Moses].     Bid  him  speak. 

Moses.     Mr.  Premium  would  have  you  speak. 

Chas.  Surf.  Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him  for  ten  pounds, 
and  I'm  sure  that's  not  dear  for  a  staff-officer. 

Sir  Oliv.  [aside'].     Heaven   deliver  me !   his  famous  uncle 

1  A  murderer  of  one's  dead  ancestors.  Ex  fost  facto  ot  1%  postfaits,  from 
what  is  done  afterwards,  retrospective.  An  ex  fost  failo  law  punishes  for  an 
offense  committed  before  the  law  was  passed. 

1  Won  by  UarJborougli  and  Prince  Eugene  against  the  French  in  1 709. 
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Richard  for  ten  pounds !  —  XAloud.'l  Very  well,  sir,  I  talte  him 
at  that. 

Chas.  Surf.  Careless,  knock  down  my  uncle  Richard.  — 
Here,  now,  is  a  maiden  sister  of  his,  my  great-aunt  Deborah, 
done  by  Kneller  ^  in  his  best  maimer,  and  esteemed  a  very 
formidable  likeness.  There  she  is,  you  see,  a  shepherdess 
feeding  her  flock.^  You  shall  have  her  for  live  pounds  ten  — 
the  sheep  are  worth  the  money. 

Sir  Oliv.  \aside]-  Ah !  poor  Deborah !  a  woman  who  set 
such  a  value  on  herself!  —  \Aloud.'\  Five  pounds  ten  —  she's 

Chas.  Surf.  Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah  !  —  Here,  now, 
are  two  that  were  a  sort  of  cousins  of  theirs. —  You  see,  Moses, 
these  pictures  were  done  some  time  ago,  when  beaux  wore  wigs, 
and  the  ladies  their  own  hair. 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  truly,  head-dresses  appear  to  have  been  a 
little  lower  in  those  days.* 

Chas.  Surf.     Well,  take  that  couple  for  the  same. 

Muses.     'Tis  a  good  bargain. 

Chas.  Surf.  Careless !  ~  This,  now,  is  a  grandfather  of  my 
mother's,  a  learned  judge,  wel!  known  on  the  western  circuit.  — 
What  do  you  rate  him  at,  Moses .' 

Moses.     Four  guineas. 

Chas.  Surf.  Four  guineas!  Gad's  hfe,  you  don't  bid  me 
the  price  of  his  wig.  —  Mr.  Premium,  you  have  more  respect 
for  the  woolsack;  ♦  do  let  us  knock  his  lordship  down  at  fifteen. 

Sir  Oliv.     By  aU  means. 

Care,     Gone ! 

Chas.  Surf  And  there  are  two  brothers  of  his,  William  and 
Walter  Blunt,  Esquires,  both  members  of  parhament,  and  noted 
speakers;  and,  what's  very  extraordinary,  f  believe,  this  is  the 
first  time  they  were  ever  bought  or  sold. 


1  A  German  portrait-paintet  resident  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Engbnd. 

2  In  Dr.  Primrose's  historicaJ  family  piece  "  Sophia  was  to  be  a  shepherd- 
ess, with  as  many  sheep  as  the  painter  could  put  in  for  nothing."  ( Vicar  oj 
Wak^ld,  XVI.) 

»  For  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  enormous  headdresses  of  the 
period  see  Wright's  Caricature  History,  Vfl. 

<  The  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Sir  OHv.  That  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed!  I'll  take 
them  at  your  own  price,  for  tiie  honour  of  parliament. 

Care.     Well  said,  little  Prefflium  !     I'll  knock  them  down  at 

Chas.Surf.  Here's  a  jolly  fellow — I  don't  know  what 
relation,  but  he  was  mayor  of  Norwich:'  take  him  at  eight 
pounds. 

Sir  Oliv.     No,  no;  six  will  do  for  the  mayor. 

Chas.  Surf.  Come,  make  it  guineas,  and  I'll  throw  you  the 
two  aldermen  there  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Oliv.     They're  mine- 

Chas.  Surf.  Careless,  knock  down  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
But,  plague  ou't !  we  shall  be  all  day  retailing  in  this  manner ; 
do  let  us  deal  wholesale  :  what  say  you,  little  Premium  ?  Give 
me  three  hundred   pounds   for  the  rest  of   the   family  in  the 

Care.     Ay,  ay,  that  will  be  the  best  way. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  well ;  any  thing  to  accommodate  you ;  they 
are  mine.  But  there  is  one  portrait  which  you  have  always 
passed  over. 

Care.     What,  that  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the  settee  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that;  though  I  don't  think  him 
so  ill-looking  a  httle  fellow,  by  any  means. 

Chas.  Surf.  What,  that  ?  Oh  ;  that's  my  uncle  01i\'er  ! 
'twas  done  before  he  went  to  India. 

Care.  Your  uncle  Oliver  !  Gad,  then  you'll  never  be  friends, 
Charles.  That,  now,  to  me,  is  as  stern  a  looking  rogue  as  ever 
i  saw ;  an  unforgiving  eye,  and  a  damned  disinheriting  counte- 
nance !  an  inveterate  knave,  depend  on't.  Don't  you  think  so, 
little  Premium  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  is  as 
honest  a  looking  face  as  any  in  the  room,  dead  or  ahve.  liut  I 
suppose  uncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber? 

Chas.  Surf.  No,  hang  it!  I'll  not  part  with  poor  Noll. 
The  old  fellow  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and,  egad,  I'll  keep 
his  picture  while  I've  a  room  to  put  it  in. 

Sir  Oliv.  laside\.     The    rogue's    my  nephew  after  all !  — 

1  In  Norfnik,  England. 
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\Aloud^     But,   sir,    I    have   somehow  taken   a  fancy  to   that 
picture. 

Chas.  Surf.     I'm  sorry  for't,  for  you  certainly  will  not  have 
it,     Oons,  haven't  you  got  enough  of  them  ? 
-SirOliv.  \aside\    1  forgive  him  every  thing  I  —  [Aloud.'\  Bui, 
sir,  when  I  take  a  whim  in  my  head,  I  don't  value  money.     I'll 
give  you  as  much  for  that  as  for  all  the  rest. 

Chas.  Surf.  Don't  tease  me,  master  broker;  I  tell  you  I'll 
not  part  with  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  Oliv.  \aside\  How  like  his  father  the  dog  is!  —  \_Alo-iid^ 
Well,  well,  I  have  done.  — [Aside.]  I  did  not  perceive  it  before, 
but  I  think  I  never  saw  such  3  striking  resemblance.  —  [Aloiid.^ 
Here  is  a  draught  for  your  sum. 

Chas.  Snrf.     Why,  'tis  for  eight  hundred  pounds ! 

Sir  Oiiv.     You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go  ? 

CAas.  Surf.     Zounds !  no  !  I  tell  you  once  more. 

Sir  Oliv.  Then  never  mind  the  difference;  we'll  balance 
that  another  time.  But  give  me  your  hand  on  the  bargain ; 
you  are  an  honest  fellow,  Charles  —  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  being 
so  free.  —    Come,  Moses. 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  this  is  a  whimsical  old  fellow  I  —  But 
hark'ee,  Premium,  you'll  prepare  lodgings  for  these  gentle- 

Sir  Oliv.     Yes,  yes,  I'll  send  for  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

Chas.  Surf.  But  hold ;  do  now  send  a  genteel  conveyance 
for  them,  for,  I  assure  you,  they  were  most  of  them  used  to 
ride  ift  their  own  carriages. 

Sir  Oliv.     I  will,  I  will  ~  for  all  but  Oliver. 

Chas.  Surf.     Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Sir  Oliv.     You're  fixed  on  that  ? 

Chas.  Surf.     Peremptorily. 

Sir  Oliv.  {asidel.  A  dear  extravagant  rogue! — \Aloud.'\ 
Good  day!  — ■  Come,  Moses.  —  \Aside.'\  Let  me  hear  now  who 
dares  call  him  profligate  ! '  {Exit  with  Moses. 
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Care.     Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genius  of  the  sort  I  ever  met 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  he's  the  prince  of  brokers,  I  think.  I 
wonder  how  the  devii  Moses  got  acquainted  with  so  honest  a 
fellow. —  Ha!  here's  Rowley. —  Do,  Careless,  say  I'll  join 
tl        omp     V  '         f  w        m     t 

C  I      II  —  btd      tit  that  old  blockhead  persuade 

y  q       li  J      f  th  t      oney  on   old  musty  debts,  or 

y        h  f       tr  d    men,  Charles,  are  the  most 

it    t  f  II  w 

Cha  S  /  V  y  t  u  d  paying  them  is  only  encouraging 
th  m 

Care.     Nothing  else. 

C/ias.  Surf.  Ay,  ay,  never  fear.  —  [Exii  CARELESS.]  So ! 
this  was  an  odd  old  fellow,  indeed.  Let  me  see;  two-thirds  of 
this,  five  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds,  are  mine  by  right. 
'Fore  heaven  !  i  find  one's  ancestors  are  more  valuable  rela- 
tions than  I  took  them  for !  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  and  very  grateful  servant. 

[^Baws  ceretnoniously  to  the  pictures. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Ha !  old  Rowley  I  egad,  you  are  just  come  in  time  to  take  leave 
of  your  old  acquaintance. 

Row.  Yes,  I  heard  they  were  a-going.  But  I  wonder  you 
can  have  such  spirits  under  so  many  distresses, 

Chas.  Surf.  Why,  there's  the  point !  my  distresses  are  so 
many,  that  I  can't  afford  to  part  with  my  spirits;  but  I  shall 
be  rich  and  splenetic,  all  in  good  time.  However,  I  suppose 
you  are  surprised  that  I  am  not  more  sorrowful  at  parting 
with  so  many  near  relations;  to  be  sure,  'tis  very  affecting; 
but  you  see  they  never  move  a  muscle,  so  why  should  1  ? 

Row.     There's  no  making  you  serious  a  moment. 

CAas.  Surf.  Yes,  faith,  I  am  so  now.  Here,  my  honest 
Rowley,  here,  get  me  this  changed  directly,  and  take  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  it  immediately  to  old  Stanley. 

Row.     A  hundred  pounds  !     Consider  only  — 

Chas.  Surf.     Gad's  life,  don't  talk  about  it!  poor  Stanley's 
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wants  are  pressing,  and,  if  you  don't  make  haste,  we  shall  have 
some  one  call  that  has  a  better  riglit  to  the  money. 

Row.  Ah !  there's  the  point !  I  never  will  cease  dunning 
you  with  the  old  proverb  — 

Ckas.  Surf.  Be  just  before  you're  generous.  —  Why,  so  I 
would  if  I  could;  but  Justice  is  an  old,  hobbhng  beldame, 
and  I  can't  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  Generosity,  for  the  soul 
of  me. 

Row.     Vet,  Charles,  believe  me,  one  hour's  reflection  — 

Chas.  Surf.  Ay,  ay,  it's  very  true;  but,  hark'ee,  Rowley, 
while  I  have,  by  heaven  I'll  give;  so,  damn  your  economy  1 
and  now  for  hazard.'  [^Ezeunl. 

Scene  II.  — -Another  Room  in  Ike  same. 
Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 


Moses.  Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said,  you  have  seen 
Mr.  Charles  in  high  glory;  'tis  great  pity  he's  so  extravagant. 

Sir  Oliv.     True,  but  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Moses.    And  loves  wine  and  women  so  much. 

Sir  Oliv.     But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Moses.    And  games  so  deep. 

Sir  Oliv.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture.  Oh,  here's 
Rowley- 

Enter  Rowley. 

Ro-w.     So,  Sir  Oliver,  I  find  you  have  made  a  purchase — 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  yes,  our  young  rake  has  parted  with  his 
ancestors  like  old   tapestry. 

Row.  And  here  has  he  commissioned  me  to  re-deliver  you 
part  of  the  purchase-money  —  I  mean,  though,  in  your  neces- 
sitous character  of  old  Stanley. 

Moses.  Ah  !  there  is  the  pity  of  all ;  he  is  so  damned  chari- 
table. 

Row.  And  I  left  a  hosier  and  two  tailors  in  the  hall,  who, 
I'm  sure,  won't  be  paid,  and  this  hundred  would  satisfy  them. 

Sir  Oliv.    Well,  well,  I'll  pay  his  debts,  and  his  benevolence 

1  Gaming.     See  Moses'  third  speech  following. 
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too.     But  now  I  am  no  more  a  broker,  and  you  shall  introduce 
me  to  the  elder  brother  as  old  Stanley. 

How.  Not  yet  awhile;  Sir  Peter,  I  know,  means  to  call 
there  about  this  time. 

Enter  Trip, 

Trip.  Oh,  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  not  showing  you 
out  ;  this  way.  —     Moses,  a  word.  \.^^'i  with  Moses. 

Sir  Oliv.  There's  a  fellow  for  you  !  Would  you  believe  it, 
that  puppy  intercepted  the  Jew  on  our  coming,  and  wanted  to 
raise  money  before  he  got  to  his  master! 

Row.     Indeed ! 

.Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  they  are  now  planning  an  annuity  business. 
Ah,  Master  Rowley,  in  my  days  servants  were  content  with 
the  follies  of  their  masters,  when  they  were  worn  a  little  thread- 
bare ;  but  now  they  have  their  vices,  like  their  birthday  clothes, 
with  the  gloss  on.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Library  in  Joseph  Surface's  House. 
Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Servamt. 

Jos.  Surf.     No  letter  from  Lady  Teazle  ? 

Servant.     No,  sir. 

Jos.  Surf.  \aside\  1  am  surprised  she  has  not  sent,  if  she 
is  prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter  certainly  does  not  suspect 
me.  Yet  t  wish  1  may  not  lose  the  heiress  through  the  scrape 
I  have  drawn  myself  into  with  the  wife  ;  however,  Charles's 
imprudence  and  bad  character  are  great  points  in  my  favour. 

[Knocking  heard  •uitthout. 

Servant.    Sir,  I  believe  that  must  be  Lady  Teazle. 

Jos.  Surf.  Hold  !  See  whether  it  is  or  not,  before  you  go 
to  the  door :  I  have  a  particular  message  for  you  if  it  should 
be  my  brother. 

Servant.  'Tis  her  ladyship,  sir;  she  always  leaves  her  chair 
at  the  milliner's  in  the  next  street. 

Jos.  Surf.  Stay,  stay ;  draw  that  screen  before  the  window 
—  that  wil!  do  ;  —  my  opposite  neighbour  is  a  maiden  lady  of 
so  curious  a  temper. —  [Servant  draws  the  screen,  and  exit.'] 
I    have   a   difficult  hand  to  play  in  this  affair.      Lady  Teazle 
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has  lately  suspected  my  views  on  Maria;  but  she  must  by  no 
means  be  let  into  that  secret,  —  at  least,  till  I  have  her  more 
in  my  power. 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

Lady  Teaz.  What,  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now  ?  Have  you 
been  very  impatient  ?  O  Lud !  don't  pretend  to  look  grave.  I 
vow  I  couldn't  come  before. 

Jos.  Surf.  O  madam,  punctuality  is  a  species  of  constancy 
very  unfashionable  in  a  lady  of  quality. 

[Places  chairs,  and  sits  after  Lady  Teazle  is  seated. 

Lady  Teas,  Upon  my  word,  you  ought  to  pity  me.  Do  you 
know  Sir  Peter  is  grown  so  ill-natured  to  me  of  late,  and  so 
jealous  of  Charles  too  —  that's  the   best  of  the  story,  isn't  it? 

Jos.  Surf     I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends  keep  that  up. 

\_Aside. 

Lady  Teas.  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let  Maria  marry 
him,  and  then  perhaps  he  would  be  convinced ;  don't  you, 
Mr.  Surface? 

fos.  Surf,  laside'].  Indeed  I  do  tioi.  —  [A loud.']  Oh,  cer- 
tainly I  do !  for  then  my  dear  Lady  Teazle  would  also  be  con- 
vinced how  wrong  her  suspicions  were  of  my  having  any  design 
on  the  silly  girl. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  well,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  you.  But 
isn't  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most  ill-natured  things  said  of 
one  ?  And  there's  my  friend  Lady  Sneerwell  has  circulated  I 
don't  know  how  many  scandalous  tales  of  me,  and  all  without 
any  foundation  too ;  that's  what  vexes  me. 

Jos.  Surf.  Ay,  madam,  lo  be  sure,  that  is  the  provoking 
circumstance — without  foundation  ;  yes,  yes,  there's  the  morti- 
fication, indeed  ;  for,  when  a  scandalous  story  is  believed  against 
one,  there  certainly  is  no  comfort  like  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  it. 

Lady  Teas.  No,  to  be  sure,  then  I'd  forgive  their  malice ; 
but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really  so  innocent,  and  who  never 
say  an  ill-natured  thing  of  any  body  —  that  is,  of  any  friend  ; 
and  then  Sir  Peter,  too,  to  have  him  so  peevish,  and  so  sus- 
picious, when   I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart  ^indeed 
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Jos.  Surf.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  'tis  your  own  fault  if 
you  suffer  it.  When  a  husband  entertains  a  groundless  sus- 
picion of  his  wife,  and  withdraws  his  confidence  from  her,  the 
original  compact  is  broken,  and  she  owes  it  to  the  honour  of 
her  sex  to  endeavour  to  outwit  liim. 

Lady  Teaz.  Indeed!  So  that  if  he  suspects  me  without 
cause,  it  follows  that  the  best  way  of  curing  his  jealousy  is  to 
give  him  reason  for't  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Undoubtedly  —  for  your  husband  should  never 
be  deceived  in  you  ;  and  in  that  case  it  becomes  you  to  be  frail 
in  compliment  to  his  discernment. 

Lady  Teaz.  To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  very  reasonable, 
and  when  the  consciousness  of  my  innocence  — 

Jos.  Surf.  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  there  is  the  great  mistake ! 
'tis  this  very  conscious  innocence  that  is  of  the  greatest  preju- 
dice to  you.  What  is  it  makes  you  negligent  of  forms,  and 
careless  of  the  world's  opinion  ?  why,  the  consciousness  of 
your  own  innocence.  What  makes  you  thoughtless  in  your 
conduct,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  imprudences  ? 
why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own  innocence.  What  makes 
you  impatient  of  Sir  Peter's  temper,  and  outrageous  at  his 
suspicions?  why,  the  consciousness  of  your  innocence. 

Lady  Teaz.     'Tis  very  true ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  if  you  would  but 
once  make  a  \x\?\-a%  faux pas^  you  can't  conceive  how  cautious 
you  would  grow,  and  how  ready  to  humour  and  agree  with  your 
husband. 

Lady  Teaz.     Do  you  think  so? 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  I  am  sure  on't;  and  then  you  would  fiod 
all  scandal  would  cease  at  once,  for— in  short,  your  character 
at  present  is  like  a  person  in  a  plethora,  absolutely  djmg  from 
too  much  health. 

Lady  Teaz.  So,  so  ;  then  I  perceive  your  prescription  is, 
that  I  must  sin  in  my  own  defence,  and  part  with  mj  virtue  to 
preserve  my  reputation?^ 

I  False  step,  mistake. 
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Jos.  Surf.     Exactly  so,  upon  my  credit,  ma'am. 

Lady  Teas.  Well,  certainly  this  is  the  oddest  doctrine,  and 
the  newest  receipt  for  avoiding  calumny  1 

Jos.  Surf.     An  infallible  one,  believe  me.      Prudence,  like  , 
experience,  must  be  paid  for. 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  if  my  understanding  were  once  con- 
vinced— 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  certainly,  madam,  your  understanding  should 
be  convinced.  Yes,  yes  —  Heaven  forbid  I  should  persuade 
you  to  do  any  thing  you  thought  wrong.  No,  no,  I  have  too 
much  honour  to  desire  it. 

Lady  Teaz.  Don't  you  think  we  may  as  well  leave  honour 
out  of  tlie  argument  ?  [Rises. 

Jos.  Surf.  Ah,  the  ill  effects  of  your  country  educition,  1 
see,  still  remain  with  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  1  doubt  they  do,  indeed;  and  I  will  fairlv  own 
to  you,  that  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to  do  wrong,  it  wouid 
be  by  Sir  Peter's  ill  usage  sooner  than  your  honourable  logiL, 
after  all. 

Jos.  Surf.     Then,  by  this  hand,  which  he  is  unworthj  of  — 
[  Taking  her  hand. 

Re-enter  Servant. 
'Sdeath  !  you  blockhead  ■ —  what  do  you  want  ? 

Servant.     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  thought  you  would 
not  choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up  without  announcing  him. 
Jos.  Surf.     Sir  Peter !  —  Oons  —  the  devil ! 
Lady  Teaz.     Sir  Peter!  O  Lud!    I'm   mined!    I'm   ruined! 
Servant.     Sir,  'twasn't  !  let  him  in. 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh!  I'm  quite  undone!  What  will  become  of 
me  ?  Now,  Mr.  Logic  —  Oh  !  mercy,  sir,  he's  on  the  stairs  — 
I'll  get  behind  here  —  and  if  ever  I'm  so  imprudent  again  — 

[Goes  behind  the  screen,^ 
Jos.  Surf.     Give  me  that  book.  , 

[Sits  down.    Servant  pretends  to  adjust  his  chair. 
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Enter  Sir  Petek  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  ever  improving  himself  —  Mr.  Surface,  Mr. 
Surface  —  \Pats  Joseph  on  the  shoulder. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
\_Gaping,  thro-ws  away  the  book."]  !  have  been  dozing  over  a 
stupid  book.  Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  call. 
You  haven't  been  here,  1  believe,  since  I  fitted  up  this  room. 
Books,  you  know,  are  the  only  things  I  am  a  coxcomb  in. 

Sir  Pet.  'Tis  very  neat  indeed.  Well,  well,  that's  proper; 
and  you  can  make  even  your  screen  a  source  of  knowledge  — 
hung,  1  perceive,  with  maps. 

Jos.  Surf.     Oh,  yes,  I  find  great  use  in  that  screen. 

Sir  Pet.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly,  when  you  want  to 
find  any  thing  in  a  hurry. 

Jos.  Surf.     Ay,  or  to  hide  any  thing  in  a  hurry  either, 

[Aside. 

Sir  Pel.     Well,  I  have  a  little  private  business  — 

Jos.  Surf.     You  need  not  stay.  \To  Servant. 

Servant.     No,  sir.  \Exil. 

Jos.  Surf.     Here's  a  chair,  Sir  Peter —  I  beg  — 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there  is  a  subject,  my 
dear  friend,  on  which  I  wish  to  unburden  my  mind  to  you  — 
a  point  of  the  greatest  moment  to  my  peace  ;  in  short,  my 
good  friend,  Lady  Teazle's  conduct  of  late  has  made  me  very 
unhappy. 

Jos.  Surf.     Indeed  !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Sir  Pel.  Yes,  'tis  hut  too  plain  she  has  not  the  least  regard 
for  me  ;  but,  what's  worse,  I  have  pretty  good  authority  to  sup- 
pose she  has  formed  an  attachment  to  another. 

Jos.  Surf.     Indeed  !  you  astonish  me  ! 

Sir  Pet.  Yes  I  and,  between  ourselves,  I  think  I've  discov- 
ered the  person. 

Jos.  Surf.     How  !  you  alarm  me  exceedingly. 

Sir  Pel.     Ay,  my  dear  friend,  I  knew  you  would  sympathize 

Jos.  Surf.  Yes,  believe  me,  Sir  Peter,  such  a  discovery  would 
hurt  me  just  as  much  as  it  would  you. 

Sir  Pel.    I  am  convinced  of  it.    Ah  !  it  is  a  hajjpiness  to  have 
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a  friend  whom  we  can  trust  even  with  one's  family  secrets.    But 
have  you  no  guess  who  1  mean  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  I  haven't  tlie  most  distant  idea.  It  can't  be  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite  ? 

Sir  Pet.     Oh,  no  !     What  say  you  to  Charles  ? 

Jos.  Surf.     My  brother  !  impossible  ! 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  the  goodness  of  your  own  heart 
misleads  you.     You  judge  of  others  by  yourself. 

Jos.  Surf.  Certainly,  Sir  Peter,  the  heart  that  Is  con- 
scious of  its  own  integrity  is  ever  slow  to  credit  another's 
treachery. 

Sir  Pel.  True;  but  j'our  brother  has  no  sentiment —  you 
never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Jos.  Surf.  Yet  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle  herself  has  too 
much  principle. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay ;  but  what  is  principle  against  the  flattery  of  a 
handsome,  lively  young  fellow  ? 

Jos.  Surf.     That's  very  true. 

Sir  Pet.  And  then,  you  know,  the  difference  of  our  ages 
makes  it  very  improbable  that  she  should  have  any  great  affec- 
tion for  me  ;  and  if  she  were  to  be  frail,  and  I  were  to  make  it 
public,  why  the  town  would  only  laugh  at  me,  the  foolish  old 
bachelor,  who  bad  married  a  girl. 

Jos.  Surf.     That's  true,  to  be  sure  —  they  would  laugh. 

Sir  Pet.  Laugh  !  ay,  and  make  ballads,  and  paragraphs,  and 
the  devil  knows  what,  of  me. 

Jos.  Surf.     No,  you  must  never  make  it  public. 

Sir  Pet.  But  then  again  —  that  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend, 
Sir  Oliver,  should  be  the  person  to  attempt  such  a  wrong,  hurts 

Jos.  Surf.  Ay,  there's  the  point.  When  ingratitude  barbs 
the  dart  of  injury,  the  wound  has  double  danger  in  it. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay  —  I ,  that  was,  in  a  manner,  left  his  guardian ;  • 
in  whose  house  he  had  been  so  often  entertained  ;  who  never  in 
tny  life  denied  him  —  my  advice  ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  'tis  not  to  be  credited !  There  may  be  a  man 
capable  of  such  baseness,  to  be  sure;  but,  for  my  part,  till  you 

I  See  Act  I.,  Scene  i.  (page  19S),  .and  nole  5,  and  Scene  ii.  (page  210), 
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can  give  me  positive  proofs,  I  cannot  but  doubt  it.  However,  if 
it  should  be  proved  on  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine  — 
I  disclaim  kindred  with  him :  for  the  man  who  can  iDreak  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  tempt  the  wife  of  his  friend,  deserves  to 
be  branded  as  the  pest  of  society. 
Sir  Pet.    What  a  difference  there  is  between  you !    What 

Jos.  Surf.     Yet  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Teazle's  honour. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  sure  1  wish  to  think  well  of  her,  and  to  remove 
all  ground  of  quarrel  between  us.  She  has  lately  reproached 
me  more  than  once  with  having  made  no  settlement  on  her; 
and,  in  our  last  quarrel,  she  almost  hinted  that  she  should  not 
break  her  heart  if  I  was  dead  Now,  as  we  seem  to  differ  in 
our  ideas  of  exp  I  h  1    d    h      h  11  h        h       wn 

way,  and  be  her    w     m  t  tl    t       p    t  f      tl     f  t    e ; 

and,   if  I   were   t     d         1  11   fi    1    I    h  t   b  at- 

tentive  to   her   i   t        t      h  1     1  in  g        H  my   f     nd       re 

the  drafts  of  two  dd       Ihl        htla)  p  n. 

By   one,  she   will        jj  Ithdd        y  dplnt 

while  I  live ;  and  by  the  other,  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  at  my 
death. 

Jos.  Surf.  This  conduct,  Sir  Peter,  is  indeed  truly  generous. 
—  [Aside.']     I  wish  it  may  not  corrupt  my  pupil. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain,  though  I  would  not  have  her  acquainted  with  the  lat- 
ter instance  of  my  affection  yet  awhile. 

Jos.  Surf.     Nor  I,  if  I  could  help  it.  \_Aside. 

Sir  Pet.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  please,  we  will  talk 
over  the  situation  of  your  hopes  with  Maria. 

Jos.  Surf.  lsoflly~\.  Oh,  no.  Sir  Peter;  another  time,  if  you 
please. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the  little  progress  you 
seem  to  make  in  her  affections. 

Jos.  Surf.  \_saftfy\  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it.  What 
are  my  disappointments  when  your  happiness  is  in  debate!  — 
[Aside."]  'Sdeath  !  I  shall  be  ruined  every  way. 

Sir  Pet.  And  though  you  are  averse  to  my  acquainting  Lady 
Teazle  with  your  passion,  I'm  sure  she's  not  your  enemy  in  the 
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Jos.  Surf.  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now  oblige  me.  1  ara  really  too 
much  affected  by  the  subject  we  have  been  speaking  of  to  bestow 
a  thought  on  my  own  concerns.  The  man  who  is  entrusted  witb 
his  friend's  distresses  can  never  — 

^«-£«/^r  Servant. 
Well,  sir? 

Servant.  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  street,  and  says  he  knows  you  are  within. 

Jos.  Surf.     'Sdeath!  blockhead,  I'm  not  within —I'm  out  for 

Sir  Pet.  Stay  — hold  — a  thought  has  struck  me:  — you 
shall  be  at  home. 

Jgs.  Surf.  Well,  well,  let  him  up.  — \Exit  Servant.]  He'l! 
interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however.  \Aside 

Sir  Pet.  Now,  my  good  friend,  oMige  me,  I  entreat  you. 
Before  Charles  comes,  let  me  conceal  myself  somewhere  ;  then 
do  you  tax  him  on  the  point  we  have  been  talking,  and  his  an- 
swer may  satisfy  me  at  once. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  fie,  Sir  Peter!  would  you  have  me  join  in  so 
mean  a  trick  ?  —  to  trepan  ^  my  brother  too  ? 

Sir  Pel.  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure  he  is  innocent ; 
if  so,  you  do  him  the  greatest  service  by  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  clear  himself,  and  you  will  set  my  heart  at  rest.  Come, 
you  shall  not  refuse  me :  [going  up~\,  here,  behind  the  screen  will 
be  —  Hey  !  what  the  devil !  there  seems  to  be  one  hstener  here 
already  —  I'!!  swear  I  saw  a  petticoat ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Hal  ha!  ha!  Well,  this  is  ridiculous  enough. 
I'll  tell  you,  Sir  Peter,  though  I  hold  a  man  of  intrigue  to  be  a 
most  despicable  character,  yet,  you  know,  it  does  not  follow  that 
one  is  to  be  an  absolute  Joseph  *  either !  Hark'ee,  'tis  a  little 
French  milliner,  a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me;  and  having 
some  character  to  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir,  she  ran  behind  the 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  Joseph  !  Joseph  !  Did  I  ever  think  that  you 
^     But,  egad,  she  has  overheard  all  I  have  been  saying  of  my 
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Jos.  Surf.     Oh,  'twill  never  go  any  farther,  you  may  depend 

Sir  Pet.  No !  then,  faith,  let  her  hear  it  out.  Here's  a  closet 
will  do  as  well. 

Jos.  Surf.     Well,  go  in  there. 

Sir  Pet.     Sly  rogue !  sly  rogue  !  \Goes  into  the  closet. 

Jos.  Surf.  A  narrow  escape,  indeed !  and  a  curious  situation 
I'm  in,  to  part  man  and  wife  in  thi.s  manner. 

Lady  Teas,  [feeping].     Couldn't  1  steal  off? 

Jos.  Surf.     Keep  close,  my  angel ! 

Sir  Pet.  [peeping],     Joseph,  tax  him  home. 

Jos.  Surf.     Back,  my  dear  friend  I 

Lady  Teaz.  [  peeping].     Couldn't  you  lock  Sir  Peter  in  ? 

Jos.  Surf.     Be  still,  my  life ! 

Sir  Pet.  [peeping].  You're  sure  the  little  milliner  won't 
blab? 

Jos.  Surf.  In,  in,  my  dear  Sir  Peter!—  'Fore  Gad,  I  wish 
I  had  a  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Chas,  Surf.  Holla!  brother,  what  has  been  the  matter? 
Your  fellow  would  not  let  me  up  at  first.  What !  have  you  had 
a  Jew  or  a  wench  with  you  ? 

Jos.  Surf.    Neither,  brother,  I  assure  you. 

Ckas.  Surf.  But  what  has  made  Sir  Peter  steal  off  ?  I 
thought  he  had  been  with  you. 

Jos.  Surf.  He  was,  brother ;  but,  hearing  you  were  coming, 
he  did  not  choose  to  stay. 

Ckas.  Surf.  What !  was  the  old  gentleman  afraid  I  wanted 
to  borrow  money  of  him  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find,  Charles,  you 
have  lately  given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  great  un- 
easiness. 

Chas.  Surf.  Yes,  they  tell  me  I  do  that  to  a  great  many 
worthy  men.     But  how  so,  pray? 

Jos.  Surf.  To  be  plain  with  you,  brother,  he  thinks  you 
are  endeavouring  to  gain  Lady  Teazle's  affections  from  him. 

.Chas.  Surf.  Who,  I?  O  Lud!  not  I,  upon  my  word — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  so  the  old  fellow  has  found  out  that  he  has 
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got  a  young  wife,  has  he  ?  —  or,  what  is  worse,  Lady  Teazle  has 
found  out  she  has  an  old  husband  F 

Jos.  Surf.  This  is  no  subject  to  jest  on,  brother.  He  who 
can  laugh  — 

Chas.  Surf.  True,  true,  as  you  were  going  to  say — then, 
seriously,  I  never  had  the  least  idea  of  what  you  charge  me 
with,  upon  my  honour. 

Jos.  Surf  Well,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  great  satisfaction  to 
hear  this.  {^Raising  his  voice. 

Chas.  Surf.  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  the  lady  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  never  gave 
her  the  least  encouragement.  Besides,  you  know  my  attach- 
ment to  Maria. 

Jos.  Surf.  But  sure,  brother,  even  if  Lady  Teazle  had 
betrayed  the  fondest  partiality  for  you  — 

Chas.  Surf  Why,  look'ee,  Joseph,  I  hope  I  shall  never 
deliberately  do  a  dishonourable  action  ;  but  if  a  pretty  woman 
was  purposely  to  throw  herself  in  my  way  —  and  that  pretty 
woman  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father  — 

Jos.  Surf.     Well ! 

Chas.  Surf.     Why,  I  believe  I  should  be  obliged  to  — 

Jos.  Surf     What? 

Ckas.  Surf  To  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality,  that's  all. 
But,  brother,  do  you  know  now  that  you  surprise  me  exceed- 
ingly, by  naming  me  with  Lady  Teazle;  for,  i' faith,  I  always 
understood  you  were  her  favourite. 

Jos.  Surf.     Oh,  for  shame,  Charles  !     This  retort  is  foolish. 

Chas.  Surf.  Nay,  1  swear  I  have  seen  you  exchange  such 
significant  glances  — 

Jos.  Surf     Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest. 

Ckas.  Surf  Egad,  I'm  serious!  Don't  you  remember  one 
day  when  I  called  here  — 

Jos.  Surf.     Nay,  pr'ythee,  Charles  — 

Chas.  Surf.     And  found  you  together  — 

Jos.  Surf.     Zounds,  sir,  I  insist  — 

Ckas.  Surf.     And  another  time  when  your  servant  — 

Jos.  Surf  Brother,  brother,  a  word  with  you  !  —  [Aside,] 
Gad,  I  must  stop  him. 

Chas  Surf.     Informed,  I  say,  that  — 
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Jos.  Surf.  Hush !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Sir  Peter  has 
overheard  all  we  have  been  saying.  I  knew  you  would  clear 
yourself,  or  \  should  not  have  consented. 

Chas.  Surf.     How,  Sir  Peter  !    Where  i 

Jos.  Surf.     Softly,  there ! 

Chas.  Surf.     Oh,   'fore   heave 
Peter,  come  forth  ! 

Jos.  Surf.     No,  no  — 

Chas.  Surf.  I  say,  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court.  —  \Pulls  in 
SiK  Petek.]  What!  my  old  guardian!—  What!  turn  in- 
quisitor, and  take  evidence  inct^.  ? '    Oh,  fie !  Oh,  lie ! 

Sir  Pet.  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles  —  I  believe  I  have 
suspected  you  wrongfully ;  but  you  mustn't  be  angry  with 
Joseph  —  'twas  my  plan  ! 

Ckas.  Surf.     Indeed ! 

Sir  Pet.  But  1  acquit  you-  I  promise  you  J  don't  think 
near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did  ;  what  I  have  heard  has  given  me 
great  satisfaction, 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  then,  'twas  lucky  you  didn't  hear  any 
more  —  wasn't  it,  Joseph  ? 

Sir  Pet.     Ah !  you  would  have  retorted  on  him. 

Ckas.  Surf     Ah,  ay,  that  was  a  joke. 

Sir  Pet.    Yes,  yes,  I  know  his  honour  too  well. 

Ckas.  Surf.  But  you  might  as  well  have  suspected  him  as 
me  in  this  matter,  for  all  that  —  mightn't  he,  Joseph  ? 

Sir  Pet.     Weil,  well,  I  believe  you. 

Jos.  Surf.    Would  they  were  both  out  of  the  room  !     ]_Asid£. 

Sir  Pel.  And  in  future,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be  such 
strangers. 

Re-enter  Servant,  and  whispers  Joseph  Surface. 

Servant.  Lady  Sneerwell  is  below,  and  says  she  will  come 
up, 

Jos.  Surf.  Lady  Sneerwell !  Gad's  life !  she  must  not 
come  here,  [f.r// Servant.]  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  —  I 
must  wait  on  you  down  stairs  :  here  is  a  person  come  on  par- 
ticular business. 

'  Incognito,  secretly. 
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Chas.  Surf.  Well,,  you  can  see  him  in  another  room.  Sir 
Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a  long  time,  and  I  liave  sometliing 
to  say  to  liira. 

Jos.  Surf.  \aside\.  They  must  not  be  left  together.  — [-4/i>«i/.] 
I'll  send  Lady  Sneerwell  away,  and  return  directly.  —  {_Asidi 
to  Sir  Peter.]  Sir  Peter,  not  a  word  of  the  French  milliner. 

SirPet.  [aj-jrf^/ij  Joseph  Surface].    II  not  for  the  world ! 

—  \Exit  Joseph  Surface].  Ah,  Charles,  if  you  associated 
more  with  your  brother,  one  might  indeed  hope  for  your 
reformation.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment.  Well,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Chas.  Surf.  Psha  !  he  is  too  moral  by  half;  and  so  appre- 
hensive of  his  good  name,  as  he  calls  it,  that  I  suppose  he 
would  as  soon  let  a  priest  into  his  house  as  a  wench. 

Sir  Pet-  No,  no,  —  come,  come,  —  you  wrong  him.  No,  no  I 
Joseph  is  no  rake,  but  he  is  no  such  saint  either,  in  that 
respect.  —  \Aside.'\  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  him  —  we  should 
have  such  a  laugh  at  Joseph. 

Chas.  Surf.     Oh,  hang  him  !  he's  a  very  anchorite,  a  young 

SirPet.      Hark'ee  — you    must    not    abuse  him:  he  may 
chance  to  hear  of  it  again,  I  promise  you. 
Chas.  Surf.     Why,  you  won't  tell  him  ? 
Sir  Pet.    No  — but  —this  way.  —  \_Aside.'\  Egad,  I'll  tell  him. 

—  \Algud.'\  Hark'ee  —  have  you  a  mind  to  have  a  good  laugh 
at  Joseph  'i 

Chas.  Surf.     I  should  hke  it  of  all  things. 

Sir  Pet.  Then,  i'  faith,  we  will  t  I'll  be  quit  with  him  for 
discovering  me.     He  had  a  girl  with  him  when  I  called. 

IWhispers. 

Chas.  Surf.     What  1  Joseph  ?  you  jest. 

Sir  Pet.  Hush  !  —  a  little  French  milliner  —  and  the  best  of 
the  jest  is  — she's  in  the  room  now. 

Chas.  Surf.     The  devil  she  is  t 

SirPet.     Hush!     I  tell  you.  \_Points  to  the  screen. 

Chas.  Surf     Behind  the  screen  !    'Slife,  let's  unveil  her! 

Sir  Pet.     No,  no,  he's  coming  —  you  shan't,  indeed  ! 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  egad,  we'll  have  a  peep  at  the  little 
milliner  \ 
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Sir  Pet.    Not  for  the  world  !  ^  Joseph  will  never  forgive  me. 
Chas.  Surf.     I'll  stand  by  you  — 
Sir  Pel.     Odds,  here  he  is  ! 

[Charles  Surface  throws  down  the  screen.'^ 

Re-enter  Joseph  Surface. 

Chas.  Surf.     Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  wonderful. 

Sir  Pet.     Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  damnable  !  ^ 

Ciias.  Surf.  Sir  Peter,  this  is  one  of  the  smartest  French 
milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad,  you  seem  all  to  have  been 
diverting  yourselves  here  at  hide  and  seek,  and  I  don't  see 
who  is  out  of  the  secret.  Shall  I  heg  your  ladyship  to  inform 
me  ?  Not  a  word  !  —  Brother,  will  you  be  pleased  to  explain 
this  matter?  What!  is  Morality  dumb  too?—  Sir  Peter, 
thoi^h  I  found  you  in  the  dark,  perhaps  you  are  not  so  now  ! 
All  mute  ! —  Well  —  though  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  affair, 
I  suppose  you  perfectly  understand  one  another  ;  so  I'll  leave 
you  to  yourselves.  —  [Gi>;«^.]  Brother,  I'm  sorry  to  find  you 
have  given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  so  much  uneasiness. 
—  Sir  Peter  !  there's  nothing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man 
of  sentiment !  *  ^Exit. 

Jos.  Surf  Sir  Peter  —  notwithstanding  —  I  confess  —  that 
appearances  are  against  me  —  if  you  will  afford  me  your  pa- 
tience—  I  make  no  doubt — but  I  shall  explain  every  thing  to 
your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Pet.     If  you  please,  sir. 

/m:  Surf  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle,  knowing  my 
pretensions  to  your  ward  Maria —  I   say,  sir,   Lady  Teazle, 


1  '■  On  the  first  nighl  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  teluming  from  Lincoln's 
in  about  nine  o^c1ocI{,  and  passing  through  the  pit  passage,  ...  1  heard 
ich  a  tremendous  noise  over  my  head,  that,  fearing  the  theatre  was  proceeding 
1  fall  about  it,  I  ran  for  my  life:  but  found  the  next  moming  that  the  noise 
dnotarisefrom  the  fallingof  the  house,  but  from  the  falling  of  the  screen  in 
le  fourth  act;  so  violent  and  tumultuous  were  the  applause  and  laughter." 

Fh.  Reynolds. 

s  "The scene  is  frequently  acted  as  if  it  were  tragedy,  and  then  it  becomes 
mply  absurd."  —  Sanders,  IV. 

fi  Cliarl?5  is  here  giving  back  their  own  words  to  Joseph  (page  259)  and  Sir 
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being  apprehensive  of  the  jealousj  of  your  temper  —  and 
knowing  my  friendship  to  the  fimilv  —  she,  sir,  I  say  —  called 
here  — in  order  that^  I  might  explain  these  pretensions  —  but 
on  your  coming  —  being  apprehensive — as  I  said  —  of  your 
jealou^  —  she  withdrew — ^  and  this  jou  may  depend  on  it,  is 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Pet.  A  very  clear  account,  upon  my  word ;  and  I  dare 
swear  the  lady  will  vouch  for  every  article  of  it. 

Lady  Teaz.     For  not  one  word  of  it,  Sir  Peter ! 

Sir  Pel.  How!  don't  you  think  it  worth  while  to  agree  in 
the  lie  ? 

Lady  Tsaz.  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  what  that 
gentleman  has  told  you. 

Sir  Pet.    I  believe  you,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am  1 

Jos.  Surf,  [aside  to  Lady  Teazle].  'Sdeath,  madam,  will 
you  betray  me  ? 

Lady  Teas.  Good  Mr.  Hypocrite,  by  your  leave,  I'll  speak 
for  myself. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  let  her  alone,  sir;  you'll  find  she'll  make  out  a 
better  story  than  you,  without  prompting. 

Lady  Teau.  Hear  me.  Sir  Peter !  —  1  came  here  on  no  mat- 
ter relating  to  your  ward,  and  even  ignorant  of  this  gentleman's 
pretensions  to  her.  But  I  came,  seduced  by  his  insidious  argu- 
ments, at  least  to  hsten  to  his  pretended  passion,  if  not  to  sacri- 
fice your  honour  to  his  baseness. 

Sir  Pet.     Now,  I  believe,  the  truth  is  coming,  indeed  ! 
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Jos.   Surf.      Notwithstanding    all    this.   Sir    I'eter,  Heaven 
knows  — 

Sir  Pet.    That  you  are  a  villain  !  and  so  I  leave  you  to  your 
conscience- 

Jos.  Surf.    You  are  too  rash,  Sir  Peter ;  you  shall  hear  me. 
The  man  who  shuts  out  conviction  by  refusing  to  — 

Sir  Pet,    Oh,  damn  your  sentiments  ! ' 

\Exeunt  Sir  Peter  and  Joseph  Surface,  talking. 


Scene  I.  —  The  Library  in  Joseph  Surface's  House. 
Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Servant. 

Jos.  Surf.  Mr.  Stanley  !  and  why  should  you  think  I  would 
see  him?  you  must  know  he  comes  to  ask  something. 

Servant.  Sir,  I  should  not  have  let  him  in,  but  that  Mr. 
Rowley  came  to  the  door  with  him. 

Jos.  Surf.  Psha  t  blockhead !  to  suppose  that  I  should  now 
be  in  a  temper  to  receive  visits  from  poor  relations  !  —  Well, 
why  don't  you  show  the  fellow  up  ? 

Servant.  I  will,  sir,  —  Why,  sir,  it  was  not  my  fault  that 
Sir  Peter  discovered  my  lady — 

1  Much  has  been  written  about  the  source  of  Sheridan's  characters  and  plot 
■  in  this  play.  Taine  goes  to  tlie  extent  of  saying  that  Sheridan  took  two  chatac- 
(ers  Iroin  Fielding.  Illifil  and  Tom  Jones,  two  plays  o£  MoliJre,  Le  Misanthrope 
and  TarlHfe;  and  from  them  with  admirable  cleverness  construcled  the  most 
brilliant  firework  imaginable. 

No  douht  there  are  certain  general  resemblances.  Blifil  is  a  hypocrite  and 
Tom  Jones  a  generous  fellow,  and  so  are  the  contrasted  brothers  in  Tie  School 
for  Scandal.  Tartuffe  is  a  religious  hypocrite  as  Joseph  Sarface  is  a  mora! 
hypocrite.  C^lim^e  in  Li  Misanlhripe  is  a  slanderer.  There  are  also 
slander  scenes  in  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  and  Congreve's  Doitble  Dealer ; 
and  the  return  of  Sir  OUver  recalls  (hat  of  Warner  in  Mrs.  Sheridan's  Sidney 
Biddul/h.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  Sheridan  owed  to  these  sources  ; 
but  we  can  safely  say  that  Taine's  statement  is  entirely  too  strong,  and  that 
Sheridan's  greatest  indebtedness  is  for  suggestions  of  a  general  nature. 
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Jos.  Surf.  Go,  ioo\\~\Exit  Servant.]  Sure  Fortune 
never  played  a  man  of  my  policy  such  a  trick  before  \  My  char- 
acter with  Sir  Peter,  my  hopes  with  Maria,  destroyed  in  a 
moment!  I'm  in  a  rare  humour  to  listen  to  other  people's 
distresses  !  I  shan't  be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent  senti- 
ment on  Stanley.  —  So !  here  he  comes,  and  Rowley  with  him. 
I  must  try  to  recover  myself,  and  put  a  little  charity  into  my 
face,  however.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Rowley. 
Sir  Oliv.     Wliat !  does  he  avoid  us  ?    That  was  he,  was  it 

Row.  It  was,  sir.  But  I  doubt  you  are  come  a  litde  too 
abruptly.  His  nerves  are  so  weak,  that  the  sight  of  a  poor  re- 
lation may  be  too  much  for  him.  I  should  have  gone  first  to 
break  it  to  him. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  plague  of  his  nerves!  Yet  this  is  he  whom 
Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  man  of  the  most  benevolent  way  of 
thinking  ! 

Jio-m.  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide ; 
for,  to  do  him  justice,  he  appears  to  have  as  much  speculative 
benevolence  as  any  private  gentleman  in  the  kingdom,  though 
he  is  seldom  so  sensual  as  to  Indulge  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 

Sir  Oliv.  Vet  he  has  a  string  of  charitable  sentiments  at  his 
fingers'  ends. 

liow-  Or,  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end,  Sir  Oliver;  for  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  sentiment  he  has  such  faith  in  as  that  Charity 
begitis  at  kome^ 

Sir_Oliv.  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  that  domestic  sort  which 
never  stirs  abroad  at  all. 

Row.  I  doubt  you'll  find  it  so ;  —  but  he's  coming.  I 
mustn't  seem  to  interrupt  you  ;  and  you  know,  immediately  as 
you  leave  him,  I  come  in  to  announce  your  arrival  in  your  real 
character. 

1  "Proximus  siim  Pgomet  mihl."  —Terence,  Andria,  (V.,  i.,  12. 
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Sir  Oliv.    True ;  and  afterwards  yoii'll  meet  me  at  Sir  Peter's. 
Row.     Without  losing  a  moment.  YExit. 

Sir  Oliv.     I  don't  like  the  complaisance  of  his  features. 

Re-enter  Joseph  Surface. 

Jos.  Surf.     Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  for  keeping 
you  a  moment  waiting.  —     Mr.  Stanley,  I  presume. 
Sir  Oliv.     At  your  service. 
Jos.  Surf.     Sir,  I  beg  you  wili  do  me  the  honour  to  sit  down 

Sir  Oliv.  Dear  sir  —  there's  no  occasion.  —  'yAside.'l  Too 
civil  by  half  I 

Jos.  Surf.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  Mr. 
Stanley ;  but  I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  you  look  so  well. 
You  were  nearly  related  to  my  mother,  I  think,  Mr.  Stanley? 

Sir  Oliv.  I  was,  sir;  so  nearly  that  my  present  poverty,  I 
fear,  may  do  discredit  to  her  wealthy  children,  else  I  should  not 
have  presumed  to  trouble  you. 

Jos.  Surf  Dear  sir,  there  needs  no  apology  ;  —  he  that  is  in 
distress,  though  a  stranger,  has  a  right  to  claim  kindred  with  the 
wealthy,  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  was  one  of  that  class,  and  iiad  it 
in  my  power  to  ofier  you  even  a  small  relief. 

Sir  Oliv.  If  your  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  were  here,  I  should 
have  a  friend. 

Jos.  Surf  I  wish  he  was,  sir,  with  all  my  heart:  you  should 
not  want  an  advocate  with  him,  believe  me,  sir. 

Sir  Oliv.  I  should  not  need  one  —  my  distresses  would 
recommend  me.  But  I  imagined  his  bounty  would  enable  you 
to  become  the  agent  of  his  charity. 

Jos.  Surf.  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely  misinformed. 
Sir  Oliver  is  a  worthy  man,  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but  avarice, 
Mr.  Stanley,  is  the  vice  of  age.  I  will  tell  you,  my  good  sir,  in 
confidence,  what  he  has  done  for  me  has  been  a  mete  nothing; 
though  people,  I  know,  have  thought  otherwise,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  chose  to  contradict  the  report. 

Sir  Oliv.  What!  has  he  uevet  transmitted  you  bullion  — 
rupees  —  pagodas  ? ' 

'  Pagoda,  an  Indian  coin. 
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Jos.  Surf.  Oli,  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind.  No,  no  ;  a  few 
presents  now  and  then  — china,  shawls,  congou  tea,  avadavats,^ 
and  Indian  craciters  —  little  more,  believe  me. 

Sir  Oliv.  Here's  gratitude  for  twelve  thousand  pounds  !  — 
Avadavats  and  Indian  crackers  !  {Aside. 

Jos.  Surf.  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  heard,  I  doubt 
not,  of  the  extravagance  of  my  brother:  there  are  very  few 
would  credit  what  I  have  done  for  that  unfortunate  youag 

Sir  Oliv.     Not  I,  for  one  I  {Aside. 

Jos.  Surf.  The  sums  I  have  lent  him  !  Indeed,  I  have  been 
exceedingly  to  blame ;  it  was  an  amiable  weakness  ;  however,  I 
don't  pretend  to  defend  it  —  and  now  I  feel  it  doubly  culpable, 
since  it  has  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  serving  you,  Mr. 
Stanley,  as  my  heart  dictates. 

Sir  Oliv.  \_aside\.  Dissembler!  —  \Aloud.'\  Then,  sir,  you 
can't  assist  me  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  I  cannot ;  but, 
whenever  I  have  the  ability,  you  may  depend  upon  hearing  from 

Sir  Oliv.     I  am  extremely  sorry  — 

Jos.  Surf.  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me;  to  pity,  without 
the  power  to  relieve,  is  still  more  painful  than  to  ask  and  be 

Sir  Oliv.     Kind  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
Jos.  Surf.     You  leave  me  deeply  affected,  Mr.  Stanley.  -~ 
William,  be  ready  to  open  the  door.  \Calls  to  Servant. 

Sir  Oliv.     Oh,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 
Jos.  Surf.     Your  very  obedient. 

Sir  Oliv.     Your  most  obsequious, 

Jos.  Surf.  You  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me,  whenever 
I  can  be  of  service. 

Sir  Oliv.     Sweet  sir,  you  are  too  good  \ 

Jos.  Surf     In  the  meantime  I  wish  you  health  and  spirits. 

Sir  Oliv.     Your  ever  grateful  and  perpetual  humble  servant. 
Jos.  Surf.     Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 

Sir  Oliv.  \aside\.     Now  I  am  satisfied.  \_Exit. 

1  AYadavat,  in  Indian  song-bird. 
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Jos.  Surf.  This  is  one  bad  effect  o£  a  good  character;  it  in- 
vites application  from  the  unfortunate,  and  there  needs  no  small 
degree  of  address  to  gain  the  reputation  of  benevolence  without 
incurring  the  expense.  The  silver  ore  of  pure  charity  is  an  ex- 
pensive article  in  the  catalogue  of  a  man's  good  qualities ; 
whereas  the  sentimental  French  plate  I  use  instead  of  it  makes 
just  as  good  a  show,  and  pays  no  tax. 

Re-enter  Rowley. 

Row.  Mr,  Surface,  your  servant ;  I  was  apprehensive  of 
interrupting  you,  though  my  business  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion, as  this  note  will  inform  you. 

Jos.  Surf.  Always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Rowley,  —  a  rascal.  — 
\Asiik.  Reads  the  letter.^  Sir  Oliver  Surface  I  —  My  uncle 
arrived ! 

Row.  He  is,  indeed;  we  have  just  parted — quite  well, 
after  a  speedy  voyage,  and  impatient  to  embrace  his  worthy 

Jos.  Surf.  I  am  astonished !  —  William,  stop  Mr.  Stanley, 
if  he's  not  gone.  [_Calls  to  Servant. 

RoTV.     Oh !  he's  out  of  reach,  I  believe. 
,       Jos.  Surf.     Why  did  you  not   let   me   know  this  when  you 

Raw.  I  thought  you  had  particular  business.  But  I  must 
be  gone  to  inform  your  brother,  and  appoint  him  here  to 
meet  your  uncle.  He  will  be  with  you  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Jos.  Surf.  So  he  says.  Well,  I  am  strangely  overjoyed  at 
hia  coming.— [/^Ji'i/e.]  Never,  to  be  sure,  was  any  thing  so 
damned  unlucky. 

Raw.     You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  well  he  looks. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh  !  I'm  overjoyed  to  hear  it.  —  [Asii/e.]  Just  at 
this  time ! 

Row.     I'll  tell  him  how  impatiently  you  expect  him. 

Jos.  Surf.  Do,  do ;  pray  give  my  best  duty  and  affection. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  express  the  sensations  I  feel  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  him.  —  [E^it  Rowley.]  Certainly  his  coming  just  at 
this  time  is  the  cruellest  piece  of  ili  fortune.  [Exit. 
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Scene  II.  —  A  Room  in  ^as.  Peter  Teazlk's  A'cwj^, 
Enter  Mrs,  Candour  n«if  Maid, 

Maid.     Indeed,  ma'am,  my  lady  will  see  nobody  at  present. 

Mrs.  Can.     Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend  Mrs,  Candour  ? 

Maid.     Yes,  ma'am ;  but  she  begs  you  will  excuse  her. 

Mrs.  Can.  Do  go  again ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her,  if  it  be 
only  for  a  moment,  for  I  am  sure  she  must  be  in  great  distress. 
—  \Exit  Maid.]  Dear  heart,  how  provoking!  I'm  not  mistress 
of  half  the  circumstances !  We  shall  have  the  whole  affair  in 
the  newspapers,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  at  length,  before 
I  have  dropped  the  story  at  a  dozen  houses. 

Enter  Sia  Benjamin  Backbite. 

Oh,  dear  Sir  Benjamin !  you  have  heard,  I  suppose  — 

Sir  Ben.     Of  Lady  Teazle  and  Mr.  Surface  — 

Mrs.  Can.     And  Sir  Peter's  discovery  — 

Sir  Ben.     Oh,  the  strangest  piece  of  business,  to  be  sure ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life.  1  am 
so  sorry  for  all  parties,  indeed. 

Sir  Ben.  Now,  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at  all ;  he  was  so 
extravagantly  partial  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Mrs.  Can.  Mr.  Surface !  Why,  'twas  with  Charles  Lady 
Teazle  was  detected. 

Sir  Ben.     No,  no,  I  tell  you ;  Mr.  Surface  is  the  gallant. 

Mrs.  Can.  No  such  thing !  Charles  is  the  man.  'Twas 
Mr.  Surface  brought  Sir  Peter  on  purpose  to  discover  them. 

Sir  Ben.     I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  one  — 

Mrs.  Can.     And  1  have  it  from  one  — 

Sir  Ben.     Who  had  it  from  one,  who  had  it  — 

Mrs.  Can.  From  one  immediately.  But  here  comes  Lady 
Sneerwell ;  perhaps  she  knows  the  whole  affair. 

Enter  Lady  Sneerwell. 

Lady  Sneer.  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  here's  a  sad  affair 
of  our  friend  Lady  Teazle  1 

Mrs.  Can.     Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would  have  thought  — 
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Lady  Sneer.  Well,  tliere  is  no  trusting  appearances  ;  though, 
indeed,  she  was  always  too  lively  for  me. 

Mrs.  Can.  To  *be  sure,  her  manners  were  a  little  too  free  ; 
but  then  she  was  so  young ! 

Lady  Sneer.     And  had,  indeed,  some  good  qualities. 

Mrs.  Can.  So  she  had,  indeed.  But  have  you  heard  the 
particulars  ? 

Lady  Sneer.     No;  but  everybody  says  that  Mr.  Surface  — 

Sir  Ben.     Ay,    there;    I    told    you    Mr.    Surface   was  the 

Mrs.   Can.      No,    no;    indeed    the    assignation    was    with 

Lady  Sneer.     With  Charles !     You  alarm  me,  Mrs.  Candour ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Yes,  yes;  he  was  the  lover.  Mr.  Surface,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  only  the  informer. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  I'll  not  dispute  with  you,  Mrs.  Candour; 
but,  be  it  which  it  may,  I  hope  that  Sir  Peter's  wound  will 

Mrs.  Can.  Sir  Peter's  mound  !  Oh,  mercy !  I  didn't  hear  a 
word  of  their  fighting. 

Lady  Sneer.     Nor  I,  a  syllable. 

Sir  Ben.     No !  what,  no  mention  of  the  duel  ? 

Mrs.  Can.     Not  a  word. 

Sir  Ben.     Oh,  yes  :  they  fought  before  they  left  the  room. 

Lady  Sneer.     Pray,  let  us  hear. 

Mrs.  Can.     Ay,  do  oblige  us  with  the  duel. 

Sir  Ben.  "  Sir,"  says  Sir  Peter,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery, "you  are  a  most  ungrateful  fellow  —  " 

Mrs.  Can.     Ay,  to  Charles  — 

Sir  Ben.  No,  no  —  to  Mr.  Surface  —  "a  most  ungrateful 
fellow ;  and  old  as  I  am,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  insist  on  immediate 
satisfaction." 

Afrs.  Can.  Ay,  that  must  have  been  to  Charles ;  for  'tis  very 
unlikely  Mr.  Surface  should  fight  in  his  own  house. 

Sir  Ben.  Gad's  life,  ma'am,  not  at  all  —  "  giving  me  imme- 
diate satisfaction." —  On  this,  ma'am,  Lady  Teazle,  seeing  Sir 
Peter  in  such  danger,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  strong  hysterics, 
and  Charles  after  her,  caUing  out  for  hartshorn  and  water;  then, 
madam,  ihey  began  to  fight  with  swords  — 
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Enter  Ckabtree. 

Crab.  With  pistols,  nephew  —  pistols!  I  have  it  from  un- 
doubted authority. 

Mrs.  Can.     Oh,  Mr.  Crabtree,  then  it  is  all  true! 

Crab.  Too  true,  indeed,  madam ;  and  Sir  Peter  is  danger- 
ously wounded  — 

Sir  Ben.     By  a  thrust  in  segoon  *  quite  through  his  left 

Crab.     Hy  a  buUet  lodged  in  the  ttiorax. 
Mrs,  Can.     Mercy  on  me  !     Poor  Sir  Peter  ! 
Crab.     Yes,  madam ;  though  Charles  would  have  avoided  the 
matter,  if  he  could. 

Mrs.  Can.     I  told  you  who  it  was ;  I  knew  Charles  was  the 

Sir  Ben.     My  uncle,  I  see,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Crab.     But  Sir  Peter  taxed  him  with  the  basest  ingratitude  — 
Sir  Sen.     That  I  told  you,  you  know  — 
Crab.     Do,  nephew,  let  me  speak !  —  and  insisted  on  imme- 

Sir  Sen.     Just  as  1  said  — 

Crab.  Odds  life,  nephew,  allow  others  to  know  something 
too !  A  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  bureau  (for  Mr,  Surface,  it 
seems,  had  come  home  the  night  before  late  from  Salthili, 
where  he  had  been  to  see  the  Montem  ^  with  a  friend,  who  has 
a  son  at  Eton),  so,  unluckily,  the  pistols  were  left  charged. 

Sir  Sen.     1  heard  nothing  of  this. 

Crab.  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take  one,  and  they  fired, 
it  seems,  pretty  nearly  together.  Charles's  shot  took  effect,  as 
I  tell  you,  and  Sir  Peter's  missed;  hut,  what  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, the  ball  struck  against  a  little  bronze  Shakspeare  that 
stood  over  the  fire-place,  grazed  out  of  the  window  at  a  right 
angle,  and  wounded  the  postman,  who  was  just  coming  to  the 
door  with  a  double  letter  from  Northamptonshire. 


'  Second  (a  fencing  term). 

2  A  triennial  procession  of  the  boys  of  Eton  College  to  Salt  Hill  {ad 
snonieni)  to  exact  money  from  persons  present  and  from  passers-by  to  pay  (lie 
exi>ensea  of  the  head  boy  at  the  university.  The  custom  was  abolished  in  1S47. 
For  a  late  account  see  Benjamin  Disraeli's  Cmlngsby,  I.,  xi. 
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Sir  Ben.  My  uncle's  account  is  more  circumstantial,  1  coa- 
fess;  but  I  believe  mine  is  the  true  one,  for  all  that. 

Lady  Sneer.  \aside'\  I  am  more  interested  in  this  affair  than 
they  imagine,  and  must  have  better  information.  {Eidt.' 

Sir  Ben.  Ah !  Lady  Sneerwell's  alarm  is  very  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

Crab.    Yes,  yes,  they  certainly  do  say  —  but  that's  neither 

Mrs.  Can.     But,  pray,  where  is  Sir  Peter  at  present.' 

Crnb.  Oh!  they  brought  him  home,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
house,  though  the  servants  are  ordered  to  deny  him. 

Mrs.  Can.  I  believe  so,  and  Lady  Teazle,  I  suppose,  at- 
tending him. 

Crab.     Yes,  yes;   and   1  saw  one  of  the  faculty  enter  just 

Sir  Ben.     Hey  !  who  comes  here  ? 
Crab.     Oh,  this  is  he :  the  physician,  depend  on't. 
Mrs.  Can.    Oh,  certainly !  it  must  be  the  physician ;  and 
now  we  shall  know. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 
Crab.     Well,  doctor,  what  hopes? 
Mrs.  Can.    Ay,  doctor,  how's  your  patient? 
Sir  Ben.     Now,  doctor,  isn't  it  a  wound  with  a  small-sword  ? 
Crab.     A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,  for  a  hundred ! 
Sir  Oliv.    Doctor !  a  wound  with  a  smail-sword  !  and  a  bullet 
in  the  thorax !    Oons !  are  you  mad,  good  people  ? 
Sir  Beit.     Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  a  doctor  ? 
Sir  Oliv.     Truly,    I   aro   to  thank  you  for  my  degree,  if  I 

Crab.     Only  a  friend  of  Sir  Peter's,  then,  1  presume.     But, 
sir,  you  must  have  heard  of  his  accident  ? 
Sir  Oliv.     Not  a  word ! 

Crab.    Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded  ? 
Sir  Oliv.    The  devil  he  is ! 
Sir  Ben.     Run  through  the  body — 
Crab.     Shot  in  the  breast  — 
Sir  Ben.     By  one  Mr.  Surface  — 
Cra6.     Ay,  the  younger. 

18  *f 
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Sir    Oliv.      Hey!    what   the    plague!    jou   seem    to   differ 
strangely  in  your  accounts  :  however,  you  agree  that  Sir  Peter 
is  dangerously  wounded. 
■    Sir  Ben.     Oh,  yes,  we  agree  in  that. 

Crab.     Yea,  yes,  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

Sir  Oliv.  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a  person  in  that  situa- 
tion, he  is  the  most  imprudent  man  alive ;  for  here  he  comes, 
walking  as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter. 

Enter  SiR  Peter  Teazle. 

Odds  heart,  Sir  Peter !  you  are  come  in  good  time,  I  promise 
you  ■,  for  we  had  just  given  you  over  I 

Sir  Ben.  [aside  to  Crabtree].  Egad,  uncle,  this  is  the 
most  sudden  recovery  ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Why,  man  !  what  do  you  out  of  bed  with  a  small- 
sword through  your  body,  and  a  bullet  lodged  in  your  thorax  ? 

Sir  Pet,     A  small-sword  and  a  bullet ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay ;  these  gentlemen  would  have  killed  you  with- 
out law  or  physic,  and  wanted  to  dub  me  a  doctor,  to  make  me 
an  accomplice. 

Sir  Pet.     Why,  what  is  all  this  > 

Sir  Ben.  We  rejoice.  Sir  Peter,  that  the  story  of  the  duel 
is  not  true,  and  are  sincerely  sorry  for  your  other  misfortune. 

Sir  Pel.     So,  so  ;  all  over  the  town  already  !  {Aside. 

Crab.  Though,  Sir  Peter,  you  were  certainly  vastly  to  blame 
to  marry  at  your  years. 

Sir  Pet.     Sir,  what  business  is  that  of  yours  ? 

Mrs.  Can.  Though,  indeed,  as  Sir  Peter  made  so  good  a 
husband,  he's  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Sir  Pet.     Plague  on  your  pity,  ma'am  I   I  desire  none  of  it. 

Sir  Ben.  However,  Sir  Peter,  you  must  not  mind  the  laugh- 
ing and  jests  you  will  meet  with  on  the  occasion. 

Sir  Pet.     Sir,  sir  I   I  desire  to  be  master  in  my  own  house. 

Crab.    'Tis  no  uncommon  case,  that's  one  comfort. 

Sir  Pet.  I  insist  on  being  left  to  m3'self :  without  ceremony, 
I  insist  on  your  leaving  my  house  directly  ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Wei!,  well,  we  are  going;  and  depend  on"t,  we'll 
make  the  best  report  of  it  we  can.  \_Eirii. 
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Sir  Pet.    Leave  my  house  ! 

Crab.     And  tell  how  hardly  you've  been  treated.  \_Exit. 

Sir  Pet.     Leave  my  house  I 

Sir  Ben.     And  how  patiently  you  bear  it.  \Exit. 

Sir  Pet.  Fiends!  vipers  I  furies!  Oh  1  that  their  own  venom 
would  choke  them  I 

Sir  Oli-v.     They  are  very  provoking  indeed,  Sir  Peter. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Row.     I  heard  high  words  ;  what  has  ruffled  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Pshal  what  signifies  asking?  Do  I  ever  pass  a 
day  without  my  vexations  ? 

Row.     Well,  I'm  not  inquisitive. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  seen  both  my  nephews  in 
the  manner  we  proposed. 

Sir  Pet.     A  precious  couple  they  are  ! 

Row.  Yes,  and  Sir  Oliver  is  convinced  that  your  judgment 
was  right,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliv.     Yes,  I  find  Joseph  is  indeed  the  man,  after  all. 

Row.     Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Sir  Olhr.     And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes. 

Row.     It  certainly  is  edification  to  hear  him  talk. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  he's  3  model  for  the  young  men  of  the  age  1  — 
But  how's  this,  Sir  Peter  ?  you  don't  join  us  in  your  friend 
Joseph's  praise,  as  I  expected. 

Sir  Pet.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  damned  wicked  world,  and 
the  fewer  we  praise  the  better. 

Row.  What  1  do  you  say  so.  Sir  Peter,  who  were  never  mis- 
taken in  your  life  ? ' 

1  Rowley  and  Sir  Oliver  are  rallying  Sir  Peter  with  his  own  words : 
"  No  person  could  have  more  oppottunity  of  judging  of  their  hearts,  and  I 
was  never  mistaken  in  my  life.     Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young  men 
of  the  age.     He  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he 
professes."  I.,  ii.  (page  210). 

"'T\i  edification  to  hear  him  converse;  he  professes  the  noblest  senti- 
ments." II.,  iii.  (page  25j). 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  Sir  Oliver  did  not  hear  the  conversation 
from  which  he  is  quoting. 
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Sir  Pel.  Psha!  plague  on  you  both!  I  see  by  your  sneer- 
ing you  have  heard  the  whole  affair.  I  shall  go  mad  among 
you! 

Row.  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer,  Sir  Peter,  we  are  indeed 
acquainted  with  it  all.  I  met  Lady  Teazle  coming  from  Mr. 
Surface's  so  humbled,  that  she  deigned  to  request  me  to  be 
her  advocate  with  you. 

Sir  Pet.     And  does  Sir  Oliver  know  all  this? 

Sir  Oliv.     Every  circumstance. 

Sir  Pet.     What  of  the  closet  and  the  screen,  hey  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  yes  ;  and  the  little  French  milliner.  Oh,  I 
have  been  vastly  diverted  with  the  story !  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

Sir  Pet.     'Twas  very  pleasant. 

Sir  Oliv.  I  never  laughed  more  in  my  life,  I  assure  you ; 
ah  !  ah !  ah  ! 

Sir  Pet.     Oh,  vastly  diverting !  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Row.    To  be  sure,  Joseph  with  his  sentiments  !  ha !  ha !  ha. 

Sir  Pel.  Yes,  yea,  his  sentiments  !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  Hypo- 
critical villain ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  and  that  rogue  Charles  to  pull  Sir  Peter  out 
of  the  closet:  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Pel.     Ha !  ha !  'twas  devilish  entertaining,  to  be  sure ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Egad,  Sir  Peter,  1  should  like  to 
have  seeD  your  face  when  the  screen  was  thrown  down ; 
ha !  ha ! 

Sir  Pel.  Yes,  yes  ;  my  face  when  the  screen  was  thrown 
down  ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !    Oh,  1  must  never  show  my  head  again ! 

Sir  Oliv.  But  come,  come,  it  isn't  fair  to  laugh  at  you 
neither,  my  old  friend ;  though,  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  help  it. 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  pray  don't  restrain  your  mirth  on  my  account ; 
it  does  not  hurt  me  at  all  I  I  laugh  at  the  whole  affair  myself. 
Yes,  yes;  I  think  being  a  standing  jest  for  all  one's  acquain- 
tance a  very  happy  situation.     Oh,  yes;  and  then  of  a  morning 

to  read  the  paragraphs  about  Mr.  S ,  Lady  T ,  and  Sir 

P ,  will  be  so  entertaining! 

Row.  Without  affectation.  Sir  Peter,  you  may  despise  the 
ridicule  of  fools.  But  I  see  Lady  Teazle  going  towards  the 
next  room ;  I  am  sure  you  must  desire  a  reconciliation  as 
earnestly  as  she  does. 
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Sir  Oliv.  Perhaps  my  being  here  prevents  her  coming  to 
you.  Well,  I'll  leave  honest  Rowley  to  mediate  between 
you ;  but  he  must  bring  you  all  presently  lo  Mr.  Surfg.ce's, 
where  I  am  now  returning,  if  not  to  reclaim  a  libertine,  at  least 
to  expose  hypocrisy. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  I'll  be  present  at  your  discovering  yourself 
there  with   all  my  heart ;  though   'tis  a  vile  unlucky  place  for 


Row.     We'll  follow.  {Exit  Sir  Oliver  Sui 

Sir  Pet.     She  is  not  coming  here,  you  see,  Rowley. 

Raw.  No,  but  she  has  left  the  door  of  that  room  open,  you 
perceive.     See,  she  is  in  tears. 

Sir  Pet.  Certainly  a  little  mortification  appears  very  be- 
coming in  a  wife.  Don't  you  think  it  will  do  her  good  to  let 
her  pine  a  little  ? 

Rovi.     Oh,  this  is  ungenerous  in  you  ! 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  You  remember 
the  letter  I  found  of  hers  evidently  intended  for  Charles.' 

Row.  A  mere  forgery.  Sir  Peter  ;  laid  in  your  way  on  pur- 
pose.    This   is  one  of  the  points  which  I  intend  Snake  shall 


give  you  c 

Sir  Pet.  I  wish  1  were  once  satisfied  of  that.  She  looks 
this  way.  What  a  remarkably  elegant  turn  of  the  head  she 
has !     Rowley,  I'll  go  to  her. 

Row.     Certainly. 

Sir  Pel.  Though,  when  it  is  known  that  we  are  reconciled, 
people  will  laugh  at  me  ten  times  more. 

Row.  Let  them  laugh,  and  retort  their  malice  only  by  show- 
ing them  you  are  happy  in  spite  of  it. 

Sir  Pel.  V  faith,  so  I  will !  and,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  we  may 
yet  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  country. 

Row.     Nay,  Sir  Peter,  he  who  once  lays  aside  suspicion  — 

Sir  Pel.  Hold,  Master  Rowley !  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
me,  never  let  me  hear  you  utter  any  thing  like  a  sentiment  ; 
I  have  had  enough  of  them  to  serve  me  the  rest  of  my  life. 

{Exeunt. 
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Scene  III.  — The  Library  in  Joseph  Surface's  House. 
Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Lady  Sneerwell. 

Lady  Sneer.  Impossible!  Will  not  Sir  Peter  immediately 
be  reconciled  to  Charles,  and  of  course  no  longer  oppose  his 
union  with  Maria?     The  thought  is  distraction  to  me. 

Jos.  Surf.     Can  passion  furnish  a  remedy? 

Lady  Sneer.  No,  nor  cunning  either.  Oh,  1  was  a  fool, 
an  idiot,  to  league  with  such  a  blunderer ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Sure,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  am  the  greatest  sufferer; 
yet  you  see  I  bear  the  accident  with  calmness. 

Lady  Sneer.  Because  the  disappointment  doesn't  reach  your 
heart ;  your  interest  only  attached  you  to  Maria.  Had  you  felt 
for  her  what  I  have  for  that  ungrateful  libertine,  neither  your 
temper  nor  hypocrisy  could  prevent  your  showing  the  sharpness 
of  your  vexation. 

Jos.  Surf.  But  why  should  your  reproaches  fall  on  me  for 
this  disappointment? 

Lady  Sneer.  Are  you  not  the  cause  of  it  ?  Had  you  not  a 
sufficient  field  for  your  roguery  in  imposing  upon  Sir  Peter, 
and  supplanting  your  brother,  but  you  must  endeavour  to 
seduce  his  wife  ?  I  hate  such  an  avarice  of  crimes;  'tis  an 
unfair  monopoly,  and  never  prospers. 

Jos.  Surf.  Well,  I  admit  I  have  been  to  blame.  I  confess  1 
deviated  from  the  direct  road  of  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  we're 
so  totally  defeated  neither. 

Lady  Sneer.     No ! 

Jos.  Surf.  You  tell  me  you  have  made  a  trial  of  Snake 
since  we  met,  and  that  you  still  believe  him  faithful  to  us  ? 

Lady  Sneer.     I  do  believe  so. 

Jos.  Surf.  And  that  he  has  undertaken,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, to  swear  and  prove  that  Charles  is  at  this  time  contracted 
by  vows  and  honour  to  your  ladyship,  which  some  of  his  former 
letters  to  you  will  serve  to  support? 

Lady  Sneer.     This,  indeed,  might  have  assisted. 

Jos.  Surf.  Come,  come;  it  is  not  too  late  yet.  —  [Knocking 
at  the  door.']  But  hark !  this  is  probably  my  uncle,  Sir  Oliver. 
Retire  to  that  room  ;  we'll  consult  farther  when  he  is  gone. 
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Lady  Sneer.     Well,  but  if  he  should  find  you  out  too  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  I  have  no  fear  of  that.  Sir  Peter  will  hold 
his  tongue  for  his  own  credit's  sake ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it 
I  shall  soon  discover  Sir  Oliver's  wi:ak  side  \ 

Lady  Sneer.  1  have  no  diffidence  of  your  abilities ;  only  be 
constant  to  one  roguery  at  a  time. 

Jos.  Surf.  I  will,  I  will !  —  [Exil  Lady  Sneerwell.]  So  ! 
'tis  confounded  hard,  after  such  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited  by 
one's  confederate  in  evil.  Well,  at  all  events,  my  character  is 
so  much  better  than  Charles's,  that  1  certainly- — hey!  —  what 
^-  this  is  not  Sir  Oliver,  but  old  Stanley  again.  Plague  on't 
that  he  should  return  to  lease  me  just  now !  1  shall  have  Sir 
Oliver  come  and  find  him  here  —  and  — 

Enter  Sjk  Ouver  Surface. 

Gad's  life,  Mr.  Stanley,  why  have  you  come  back  to  plague 
me  at  this  time  ?     You  must  not  stay  now,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oliver  is  expected  here,  and 
though  he  has  been  so  penurious  to  you,  I'll  try  what  he'll  do 
for  me. 

Jos.  Surf  Sir,  'tis  impossible  for  you  to  stay  now,  so  I  must 
beg  —  Come  any  other  time,  and  1  promise  you,  you  shall  be 
assisted. 

Sir  Oliv.     No  :   Sir  Oliver  and  1  must  be  acquainted. 

Jos.  Surf.  Zounds,  sir !  then  I  insist  on  your  quitting  the 
room  directly. 

Sir  Oliv.     Nay,  sir  — 

Jos.  Surf  Sir,  I  insist  on't!—  Here,  William;  show  this 
gentleman  out.  Since  you  compel  me,  sir  — not  one  moment  — 
this  is  such  insolence.  {Going  to  push  kin:  out. 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Chas.Surf.  Heyday!  what's  the  matter  now?  What  the 
devil,  have  you  got  hold  of  my  little  broker  here?  Zounds, 
brother,  don't  hurt  little  Premium.  What's  the  matter,  my  lit- 
tle fellow  ? 

Jos.  Surf.     So  !  he  has  been  with  you  too,  has  he  ? 
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Chas.  Surf.  To  be  sure,  he  has.  Why,  he's  as  honest  a  lit- 
tle—  But  sure,  Joseph,  you  have  not  been  borrowing  money 
too,  have  you? 

Jos.  Surf.  Borrowing !  no !  But,  brother,  you  know  we  ex- 
pect Sir  Oliver  here  every  — 

CAas.  Surf.  O  Gad,  that's  true  1  Noll  mustn't  find  the  little 
broker  here,  to  be  sure. 

Jos.  Surf     Yet  Mr.  Stanley  insists  — 

CAas.  Surf.     Stanley !  why  his  name's  Premium. 

Jos.  Surf.     No,  sir,  Stanley. 

CAas.  Surf.     No,  no,  Premium. 

Jos.  Surf     Well,  no  matter  which  — but— 

Chas.  Surf.  Ay,  ay,  Stanley  or  Premium,  'tis  the  same  thing, 
as  you  say  ;  for  I  suppose  he  goes  by  half  a  hundred  names,  be- 
sides A.  B.i  at  the  coffee-house.  [Knocking. 

Jos.  Surf  'Sdeath !  here's  Sir  Oliver  at  the  door.—  Now  I 
beg,  Mr.  Stanley  — 

CAas.  Surf.     Ay,  ay,  and  I  beg,  Mr.  Premium  — 

Sir  Oli-u.     Gentlemen  — 

Jos.  Surf.     Sir,  by  heaven  you  shall  go ! 

Chas.  Surf.    Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly! 

Sir  Oliv.     This  violence  — 

Jos.  Surf.     Sir,  'tis  your  own  fault. 

Chas.  Surf    Out  with  hira,  to  be  sure. 

[Both  forcing  Sir  Oliver  out. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  Maria,  and  Rowley.    ' 
'Sir  Pet.     My  old  friend,   Sir   Oliver  — hey  I     What   in    the 
name   of  wonder— here  are  dutiful  nephews  —  assault  their 

Lady  Teas.     Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,  'twas  well  we  came  in  to  res- 

Row.  Truly  it  was ;  for  i  perceive,  Sir  Oliver,  the  character 
of  old  Stanley  was  no  protection  to  you. 

Sir  OliTf.  Nor  of  Premium  eitlier:  the  necessities  of  the 
former  could  not  extort  a  shilling  from  that  benevolent  gen- 
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tleman ;  and  with  the  other  I  stood  a  chance  of  faring  worse 
than  my  ancestors,  and  being  knocked  down  without  being  bid 
for. 

Jos.  Surf.     Charles  ! 

Chas.  Surf.    Joseph  ! 

Jos.  Surf.     'Tis  now  complete ! 

Chas.  Surf.     Very. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir  Peter,  my  friend,  and  Rowley  too- — look  on 
that  elder  nephew  of  mine.  You  know  what  lie  has  already  re- 
ceived from  my  bounty  ;  and  you  also  know  how  gladly  I  would 
have  regarded  half  my  fortune  as  held  in  trust  for  him  :  judge 
then  my  disappointment  in  discovering  him  to  be  destitute  of 
truth,  charity,  and  gratitude. 

Sir  Pet.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  more  surprised  at  this  decla- 
ration, if  I  had  not  myself  found  him  to  be  mean,  treacherous, 
and  hypocritical. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  if  the  gentleman  pleads  not  guilty  to  these, 
pray  let  him  call  me  to  his  character. 

Sir  Pet.  Then,  I  believe,  we  need  add  no  more :  if  he  knows 
himself,  he  will  consider  it  as  the  most  perfect  punishment,  that 
he  is  known  to  the  world. 

Chas.  Surf.     If  they  talk  this  way  to  Honesty,  what  will  they 

say  to  rae,  by  and  by  ?  \Asids. 

[Sir  Peter,  Lady  Teazle,  a«(/ Maria  retire. 

Sir  Oliv.     As  for  that  prodigal,  his  brother,  there  — 

Chas.  Surf.  Ay,  now  comes  my  turn ;  the  damned  family 
pictures  will  ruin  me.  {Aside. 

Jns.  Surf.  Sir  Oliver — uncle,  will  you  honour  me  with  a 
hearing? 

Chas.  Surf.  Now,  if  Joseph  would  make  one  of  his  long 
speeches,  I  might  recollect  myself  a  little.  ^Asiiie. 

Sir  Oliv.  I  suppose  you  would  undertake  to  justify  yourself? 
[To  Joseph  Surface. 

Jos  Surf.     I  trust  I  could. 

Sir  Olii'.  [to  Charles  Surface].  Well,  sir!— and  jou 
could  justify  yourself  too,  I  suppose  ? 

Ckas.  Surf.     Not  that  I  know  of.  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliv.  What  !  —  Liitle  Premium  has  been  let  too  much 
into  the  secret,  I  suppose  ? 
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Cftas.  Surf.     True,  b       h  nd 

should  not  be  mention  d     ga  k 

Raw.     Come,    Sir    O     e  k  k 

Charles's  follies  with  an 

Sir  Oliv.     Odds   hea  m  w   h   gr       y 

either.     Sir  Peter,  do  j       kn  w    h  b  d  w 

for  all  his  ancestors;  s    d  d  d  g 

and  maiden  aunts  as  ch     p  k        h 

Ckas.  Surf.  To  be  su  e,  S  r  C  ve  ,  d  d  m  ke  a  tt  e  f  e,e 
with  the  family  canvas,  that's  the  truth  on't.  My  ancestors 
may  rise  in  judgment  against  me,  there's  no  denying  it;  but 
believe  me  sincere  when  I  tell  you  —  and  upon  my  soul  I 
would  not  say  so  if  I  was  not  —  that  if  I  do  not  appear  mor- 
tified at  the  exposure  of  my  follies,  it  is  because  I  feel  at 
this  moment  the  warmest  satisfaction  in  seeing  you,  my  liberal 
benefactor. 

Sir  Oliv.  Charles,  I  believe  you.  Give  me  your  hand 
again :  the  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the  settee  has  made  your 
peace. 

Chas.  Surf.  Then,  sir,  my  gratitude  to  the  original  is  still 
increased. 

Lady  Teaz.  \adi<ancin^.  Yet,  I  believe.  Sir  Oliver,  here  is 
one  whom  Charles  is  still  more  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to. 

\Pointing  to  Maria. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  his  attachment  there; 
and,  with  the  young  lady's  pardon,  if  I  construe  right  —  that 

Sir  Pet     Well  ch  Id,  speak  your  sentiments ! 

Mar  a  S  r  I  ha  e  little  to  say,  but  that  I  shall  rejoice  to 
hear  th  t  he  b  happy  ;  for  me,  whatever  claim  I  had  to  his 
atfent  on    i    v  11  nglj     esign  to  one  who  has  a  better  title. 

Cka     Surf     How   Maria! 

Sir  Pet  He  day  what's  the  mystery  now?  While  he 
appeared  an  incomgible  rake,  you  would  give  your  hand  Co  no 
one  else ;  and  now  that  he  is  likely  to  reform,  I'll  warrant  you 
won't  have  him  ! 

Maria.     His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell  know  the  cause. 

Chas.  Surf.     Lady  Sneerwell ! 
Jos.  Surf.    Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern  I  am  obliged  to 
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speak  on  this  point,  but  my  regard  to  justice  compels  me,  and 
Lady  Sneerwell's  Injuries  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 

\Openi  the  door. 

Enter  Ladv  Sneerwell. 

Sir  Pet.  So !  another  French  milliner  !  Egad,  he  has  one 
in  every  room  in  the  house,  J  suppose. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ungrateful  Charles !  Well  may  you  be  sur- 
prised, and  feel  for  the  indelicate   situation  your  perfidy  has 

Ckas.  Surf.  Pray,  uncle,  is  this  another  plot  of  yours  ?  For, 
as  I  have  life,  I  don't  understand  it. 

Jos.  Surf,  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  but  the  evidence  of  one 
person  more  necessary  to  make  it  extremely  clear. 

Sir  Pet.  And  that  person,  I  imagine,  is  Mr.  Snake.  — 
Rowley,  you  were  perfectly  right  to  bring  him  with  us,  and 
pray  let  him  appear. 

Row.     Walk  in,  Mr.  Snake. 


I  thought  his  testimony  might  be  wanted.  However,  it  happens 
unluckily,  that  he  comes  to  confront  Lady  Sneerwell,  not  to 
support  her. 

Lady  Sneer.  A  villain  !  Treacherous  to  me  at  last !  Speak, 
fellow,  have  you  too  conspired  against  me  ? 

Snake.  I  beg  your  ladyship  ten  thousand  pardons;  you  paid 
me  extremely  liberally  tor  the  lie  in  question ;  but  I  unfortu- 
nately have  been  offered  double  to  speak  the  truth. 

Sir  Pet.  Plot  and  counter-plot,  egad  I  1  wish  your  ladyship 
joy  of  your  negotiation. 

Lady  Sneer.  The  torments  of  shame  and  disappointment  on 
you  all  !  \Goin^. 

Lady  Teas.  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell ;  before  you  go,  let  me 
thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  and  that  gentleman  have  taken, 
in  writing  letters  from  me  to  Charles,  and  answering  them 
yourself ;  and  let  me  also  request  you  to  make  my  respects  to 
the  scandalous  college,  of  which  you  are  president,  and  inform 
them   that   Lady   Teazk,  licentiate,   begs  leave   to  return   the 
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diploma  they  granted  her,  as  she  leaves  off  practice,  and  kills 
characters  no  longer. 

Lady  Sneer.  You  too,  madam  !  —  provoking  —  insolent ! 
May  your  husband  live  these  fifty  years !  \_Exit. 

Sir  Pet.     Oons !  what  a  fury  ! 

Lady  Teas.     A  malicious  creature,  indeed ! 

Sir  Pa.     Wliat !  not  for  her  last  wish  ? 

Lady  Tcaz.     Oh,  no  ! 

Sir  Oli-u.     Well,  sir,  and  what  have  you  to  say  now  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  find  that  Lady  Sneer- 
well  could  be  guilty  of  suborning  Mr.  Snake  in  this  manner, 
to  impose  on  us  all,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  however,  lest 
her  revengeful  spirit  should  prompt  her  to  injure  my  brother, 
I  had  certainly  better  follow  her  directly.  For  the  man  who 
attempts  to  —  [Exit. 

Sir  Pet.     Mora!  to  the  last ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  and  marry  her,  Joseph,  if  you  can.  Oil  and 
vinegar  !  —  egad,  you'll  do  very  well  together. 

Row.  1  believe  we  have  no  more  occasion  for  Mr.  Snake  at 
present .' 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  I  beg  pardon  once  for  all,  for  whatever 
uneasiness  I  have  been  the  humble  instrument  of  causing  to  the 
parties  present. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  you  have  made  atonement  by  a  good 
deed  at  last. 

Snake.  But  I  must  request  of  the  company,  that  it  shall 
□ever  be  known. 

Sir  Pet.  Hey  I  what  the  plague  !  are  you  ashamed  of  having 
done  a  right  thing  once  in  your  life  ? 

Snake.     Ah,  sir,  consider  —  I  live  by  the  badness  of  my  char- 
acter ;  and,  if  it  were  once  known  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into 
an  honest  action,  I  should  lose  every  friend  1  have  in  the  world. 
Sir  Oliv.     Well,  well;  we'll  not  traduce  you  by  saying  any 
thing  in  your  praise,  never  fear.  lExit  Snake. 

Sir  Pet.     There's  a  precious  rogue  ! 

Lady  Teas.  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  no  persuasion  now 
to  reconcile  your  nephew  and  Maria. 

^;>-  Oliv.  Ay,  ay;  that's  as  it  should  be,  and,  egad,  we'll 
have  the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 
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Ckas.  Surf.     Thank  you,  dear  uncle- 

Sir  Pet.  What,  you  rogue  \  don't  you  ask  the  girl's  consent 
first? 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  I  have  done  that  a  long  time^ — a  minute 
ago  —  and  she  has  looked  yes. 

Maria.  For  shame,  Charles  !  —  I  protest.  Sir  Peter,  there 
has  not  been  a  word^ 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  then,  the  fewer  the  better ;  may  j'our  love 
for  each  other  never  know  abatement. 

Sir  Pet.  And  may  you  live  as  happily  together  as  Lady 
Teazle  and  I  intend  to  do  1 

Chas.  Surf.  Rowley,  my  old  friend,  I  am  sure  you  congratu- 
late me ;  and  I  suspect  that  I  owe  you  much. 

Sir  Oliv.    You  do,  indeed,  Charles.' 

Sir  Pet.     Ay,  honest  Rowley  always  said  you  would  reform. 

Chas.  Surf.  Why,  as  to  reforming,  Sir  Peter,  I'll  make  no 
promises,  and  that  I  take  to  be  a  proof  that  I  intend  to  set 
about  it.  But  here  shall  be  my  monitor  —  my  gentle  guide.  — 
Ah  !  can  I  leave  the  virtuous  path  those  eyes  illumine  ? 

Though  thou,  dear  maid,  shouldst  waive  thy  beauty's  sway. 

Thou  still  must  rule,  hecause  I  will  obey ; 

An  humble  fugitive  from  Folly  view. 

No  sanctuary  near  but  Love  and  you  :  \To  the  audience. 

You  can,  indeed,  each  anxious  fear  remove, 

For  even  Scandal  dies,  if  you  approve."  \Exeunt  omttes. 

1  After  this  speech  stands  in  other  editions  the  following  ot  an  equivalent 
speech  from  Kowley : 

debt  for  the  attempt ;  but  deserve  to  be  happy,  and  you  overpay  me." 

2  Moore  says  that  the  manuscript  of  thelast  five  scenes  bears  evident  marks 
ol  haste  In  finbhing,  and  that  on  the  last  leaf  there  is  the  f  ollowuig  curious 
specimen  of  doxology,  written  hastily,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  author  and 
prompter  respectivdy : 

' '  Finished  at  last,  thank  God  ! 

R.  B.  Sheridan. 

W.  Hopkins." 
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By   MR.   COLMAN.i 
SPOKEN  BY  LADY  TEAZLE, 


I,  WHO  was  late  so  volatile  and  gay, 
Like  a  trade-wind  must  now  blow  all  one  way, 
Bend  all  my  cares,  my  studies,  and  my  vows. 
To  one  dull  rusty  weathercock  —  my  spouse ! 
So  wills  our  virtuous  bard—  ihe  motley  Bayes* 
Of  crying  epilogues  and  laughing  plays  1 
Old  bachelors,  who  marry  smart  young  wives. 
Learn  from  our  play  to  regulate  your  lives ; 
Each  bring  his  dear  to  town,  all  faults  upon  her  — 
London  will  prove  the  very  source  of  honour; 
Plunged  fairly  in,  like  a  cold  bath  it  serves, 
When  principles  relax,  to  brace  the  nerves: 
Such  is  my  case  ;  and  yet  I  must  deplore 
That  the  gay  dream  of  dissipation's  o'er. 
And  say,  ye  fair !  was  ever  lively  wife. 
Born  with  a  genius  for  the  highest  life. 
Like  me  untimely  blasted  in  her  bloom. 
Like  me  condemn'd  to  such  a  dismal  doom  ? 
Save  money  —  when  I  just  knew  how  to  waste  it ! 
Leave  London  —just  as  I  began  to  taste  it! 
IVIust  I  then  watch  the  early  crowing  cock. 
The  melancholy  ticking  of  a  clock; 

1  George  Colman,  the  elder,  author  of  Pally  Honiycombe,  The  fealouj 
Wife,  and  a  number  of  other  plays. 

=  The  poet  and  principal  character  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal, 
intended  as  a  caricature  of  Dryder.  The  word  soon  passed  into  literature  as 
a  general  name  for  poet  or  dramatist.  See  Goldsmith's  Epilogue  to  She 
Stoop!  to  Conquer,  last  line  (page  84),  and  note  7. 
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In  a  lone  rustic  liall  for  ever  pounded, 

With  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  squalling  brats  surrounded? 

With  humble  curate  can  I  now  retire, 

(While  good  Sir  Peter  boozes  with  the  squire,) 

And  at  backgammon  mortify  my  soul. 

That  pants  for  loo,  or  flutters  at  a  vole  ?  ^ 

Seven's  the  main  ! '     Dear  sound  that  must  expire, 

Lost  at  hot  cockles  °  round  a  Christmas  fire  ; 

The  transient  hour  of  fashion  too  soon  spent. 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content  I  * 

Farewell  the  plum  Id  head,  the  cushion'd  tUe, 

That  takes  the  cushion  from  its  proper  seat ! 

That  spirit-stirring  drum  !  —  card  drums  I  mean, 

Spadille  ^  —  odd  trick  —  pam '  —  basto  '•  —  king  and  queen  ! 

And  you,  ye  knockers,  that,  with  brazen  throat. 

The  welcome  visitors'  approach  denote  ; 

Farewell  all  quality  of  high  renown. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  town ! 

Farewell !  your  revels  I  partake  no  more. 

And  Lady  Teazle's  occupation's  o'er  ! 

All  this  I  told  our  bard  ;  he  smiled,  and  said  'twas  clear, 

I  ought  to  play  deep  tragedy  next  year. 

Meanwhile  he  drew  wise  morals  from  his  play, 

And  in  these  solemn  periods  stalk'd  away;  — 

"  Bless'd  were  the  fair  like  you  ;  her  faults  who  stopp'd 

And  closed  her  follies  when  the  curtain  dropp'd ! 

No  more  in  vice  or  error  to  engage. 

Or  play  the  fool  at  large  on  life's  great  stage.'' 


1  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  at  cards  in  one  deal. 

2  Tlie  highest  throw  al  dice.  Compare  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  III.,  i. 
(page  53),  and  note  i. 

'  "  A  play  in  which  one  kneels,  and  covering  his  eyes  lays  his  head  in 
another's  lap  and  guesses  who  struck  him."  —  Strutt,  quoted  in  Cent.  Diet. 

*  This  line  and  the  ten  following  are  a  parody  on  the  passage  beginning, 
"  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,"  in  Otkillo,  111.,  iii. 
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VIRGINIUS. 

A   TRAGEDY. 
By  JAMES   SHERIDAN   KNOWLES. 
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TO  WILLIAM   MACREADY,   ESQ. 

My  Dear  Sir, — 

What  can  I  do  less  than  dedicate  this  Tragedy  to  you? 
This  is  a  question  which  you  cannot  answer ;  but  I  can  —  I  caa- 
not  do  less;  and  if  I  could  do  more,  I  ought,  and  would. 

I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  you ;  you  read  my  play,  and  at 
once  committed  yourself  respecting  its  merits.  This,  perhaps, 
is  not  saying  much  for  your  head  —  but  it  says  a  great  deal  for 
your  heart ;  and  that  is  the  consideration  which,  above  all  others, 
makes  me  feel  happy,  and  proud,  in  subscribing  myself. 
Your  grateful  Friend  and  Servant, 

James  Sheridan  Knowles, 

I*NnoN,  May  2a,  1820. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Play  was  written  in  great  haste,  and,  no  doubt,  abounds 
in  defects;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  have  been  less 
imperfect,  had  I  taken  a  year  to  compose  it.  It  was  resolved 
and  executed  in  about  three  months,  in  the  midst  of  very  numer- 
ous and  arduous  avocations.  To  a  distinguished  individual  who 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  writing  it,  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful. 

I  owe  the  public  an  apology  for  the  last  act ;  and  this  is  my 
apology  —  History  gives  two  accounts  of  the  manner  of  Appius's 
death:  one,  that  he  committed  suicide;  the  other,  that  he  was 
destroyed  privately  by  the  Tribunes.*  Had  I  selected  for  my 
catastrophe  the  latter  incident,  the  character  of  the  tyrant  had 
stood  too  prominent;  by  adopting  the  former,  I  should  have 
violated  the  respect  due  to  a  Christian  audience.  After  having 
excited  such  an  interest  for  Vit^inius,  it  would  have  been  inde- 
cent to  represent  him  in  the  attitude  of  talking  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  I  therefore  adopted  the  idea  of  his  destroying  Ap- 
pius  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  which  gives  the  catastrophe 
the  air  of  a  visitation  of  Providence. 

1  am  most  sensible  of  the  great  degree  in  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent 
Garden ;  and  I  beg  them  to  believe  that  I  feel  more  than  I 
can  veij  readily  express.  To  forget  what  I  owe  to  the  Theatre 
where  n  y  P  ay  was  ii  performed,^  would  be  ungrateful ;  and, 
under  any  um  anc  s,  to  omit  the  acknowledgment  of  it 
would  be  u  p  n  p  et  and  mean.  I  take,  therefore,  this  oppor- 
tunity of        nk    g      so   he  Company  of  the  Glasgow  Theatre. 

■  The  firs  h       t  Livy,  the  second  is  recorded  by  Dionysius  of 

Halicam  as  be  R        Jl  suspicion, 

2  Virginius  was  pliyed  in  Glasgow  before  it  came  into  Macready's  hands. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


[As  ORIGINALLY  ACTED  AT  COVENT   GARDEN   IN    1820.] 


Appius  Claudius 
Spurius  Oppius 

ViBULANUS 

HoNOKius 
Valerius 
Caius  Claudius 
Marcus  .    . 
Dent AT us    . 

ViRGlNIUS  . 
NUMITORIUS  - 
ICILIUS 

Lucius 

PUBLIUS 

Decius 

Sextus 

Titus 

Servius 

Cneius 

Virginia 

Servia 

Female  Slave 


■  Decemvirs. 


-  Patricians. 


\aknl,  10  Atfim.     |  JJ";  J 


'  Mr.  Abbott. 
Mr.  White. 
.  Mr.  Jefferies. 
Mr.  Norris. 
Mr.  Vedv. 
Mr.  Connor. 

Claremont. 
A   Veteran.  Mr.  Terry. 

A  Centurion.  Mr.  Macready. 

His  Brother-in-law.        Mr,  Egerton. 
In  love  ■with  Virginia.    Mr,  C,  Kemble, 
Brother  of  Icilius.  Mr.  Comer. 

(Mr.  Mears. 
■Soldiers.    .     .     .     .J Mr.  Treby. 

(  Mr.  Crumpton. 
fMR.  Faucit. 
■Citisens.    .     .     ,      .J  Mr.  Atkins. 

(Mr.  King. 
Daughter  of  Virginius.  Miss  FoOTE. 
Her  Nurse  ....     Mrs.  Faucit. 
Mrs-  Chipp, 


Citisens  (male  and  female).  Soldiers,  Lictars,  &'c. 


SCENE  — Chiei-ly  Rome. 
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PROLOGUE. 
By  J.   H.   REYNOLDS,  ESQ.l 
SPOKEN  BY  MISS  BOOTH.^ 

[speaking  beMnd.~\   Nay,  Mr.   Fawcett,^  give  me  le; 

pray: 
The  audience  wait,  and  I  must  have  my  way.  \E 

What !  curb  a  woman's  tongue !  —  3S  I'm  alive, 
TJie  wretch  would  mar  our  old  prerogative ! 
Ladies,  by  very  dint  of  pertinacity. 
Have  1  preserved  the  glory  of  loquacity ! 

Oh  !  could  you  gaze,  as  I  am  gazing  now, 

And  see  each  man  behind,  with  gathered  brow. 

And  clenched  hand  (though  naught  my  spirit  damps), 

Beckoning,  with  threats,  my  presence  from  the  lamps ; 

Each,  as  1  broke  ray  way,  declaredhow  well 

His  art  could  woo  you  —  to  be  peaceable! 

One  is  well  robed  —  a  second  greatly  shines 

!n  the  nice  balance  of  cast-iron  lines; 

A  third  can  sing  —  a  fourth  can  touch  your  tears  — 

A  fifth  —  "I'll  see  no  more  !  "*  —  a  fifth  appears, 

Who  hath  been  once  in  Italy,  and  seen  Rome; 

In  short  —  there's  quite  a  hubbub  in  the  Green-Room. 

But  I  — a  very  woman  —  careless,  light  — 

Fleet  idly  to  your  presence  this  fair  night; 

And,  craving  your  sweet  pardon,  fain  would  say 

A  kind  word  for  the  poet  and  his  play. 

1  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  poet  and  lawyer. 

i  Sarah  Booth.  «  John  Fawcctl,  aclot  and  dramatist 

*  Ma^eth,  IV,,  i.,  ii8.     She  is  here  parodying  Macbeth. 
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To-night,  no  idle  nondescript  lays  waste 
The  fairy  and  yet  placid  bower  of  taste  ; 
No  story,  piled  with  dark  and  cumbrous  fate, 
And  words  that  stagger  under  their  own  weight; 
But  one  of  silent  grandeur  —  simply  said, 
As  though  it  were  awakened  from  the  dead  ! 
It  is  a  tale  —  made  beautiful  by  years  — 
Of  pure,  old  Roman  sorrow — old  in  tears ! 
And  those  you  slied  o'er  it  in  childhood  may 
Still  fall  —  and  fall  —  for  sweet  Virginia ! 

Nor  doth  a  crowned  poet  of  tbe  age 
Call  the  sweet  spirits  from  the  historic  page ! 
No  old  familiar  dramatist  hath  spun 
This  tragic,  antique  web,  to-night  —  but  one, 
An  unknown  author,  in  a  sister  land,i 
Waits,  in  young  fear,  the  fiat  of  your  hand. 

l  Knowtes  was  an  Iiiihman. 
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VIRGINIUS.' 


Scene  I.  —  A  Street  in  Rome. 
Enter  Servius  and  Cneius. 

Servius.     Carbo  denied  a  hearing ! 

Ote.  Ay,  and  Marcellus  cast  into  prison,  because  lie  sued 
a  friend  of  one  of  the  decemvirs  for  a  sum  of  money  he  had 
lent  him. 

Servius.  And  Appius  resisted  not?  Appius,  that  in  the  first 
deceravirate  was  a  god  to  tiie  people ! 

Cne.  Resisted  not !  Nay,  was  most  loud  in  favour  of  the 
decree;  but  hither  comes  Vit^inius,  who  interested  himself  so 
much  in  Carbo's  affair.  He  looks  a  little  heated.  Is  not  that 
Titus  he  is  speaking  to?    Stand  aside,  master,  and  listen. 

1  The  storj-  of  Virginia  is  told  by  Livy  (III.,  44-49)  and  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnaissus  (XL,  2S-38).  The  former  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
The  story  has  been  often  Created  in  English  literature.  Chaucer  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  physician  in  the  Cantiriury  Tales.  Gower  related  it  in  Che 
seventli  book  of  the  Confissie  Amantis.  An  author  styled  R.  B,  wrote  a  play 
viith  the  title  Appius  and  Virginia  nhich  was  printed  In  157;  but  acted  per- 
hiips  as  early  as  1563.  (See  Dodsley's  O.  E.  P.,  IV.)  Webster's  play  of 
Appius  and  Virginia  was  printed  in  1654.  John  Dennis'  Appius  an-1 
Virgiitia  appeared  in  1709.  Crisp's  Virginia  was  acted  in  1754.  Huncrieff's 
-4/^iHi  was  acted  in  1755.  Frances  Brooke's  Wreiai'.!  was  puWislied  in  1756. 
Bldlake's  Virginia  or  the  Pall  of  the  Decemvirs  was  published  in  180a. 
Xnowles'  tragedy  was  produced  in  iSso.  Macaulay's  poem  appeared  in  1S4?. 
Of  the  many  foreign  tragedies  on  this  siAject,  suffice  it  to  mention  the 
Virgiftii,  of  Alfieri. 
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Enter  ViRGINiuS  and  TiTUS. 

Virginius.  Why  did  you  make  him  decemvir,  and  first 
decemvir  too  ? 

Titus.    We  had  tried  him,  and  found  him  honest. 

Virgimut.  And  could  you  not  have  remained  content? 
Why  try  him  again  to  find  him  dishonest  ?  Knew  ye  not  he 
was  a  patrician,  and  of  the  Claudian  family  ? 

Titus.     He  laid  down  the  consulate  — 

Virgimus.  Ha!  ha!  ha  I  to  be  elected  into  the  decenivirate, 
and  he  was  so ;  and  he  laid  down  his  office  of  decemvir  to  be 
re-elected  into  the  decemvirate,' and  he  is  so;  ay,  by  Jupiter! 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  his  late  colleagues !  Did  not  Titus 
Genutius  lay  down  the  consulate? 

Titus.     He  did. 

Virginius.     Was  he  not  next  to  Appius  in  the  decemvirate? 

Titus.    He  was, 

Virginius.     Did  you  not  find  tiim  honest? 

Titus.     We  did  find  him  honest. 

Virginius.     As  honest  as  Appius  Claudius  ? 

Titus.     Quite  as  honest. 

Virginius.  Quite  as  honest !  And  why  not  re-elect  him 
decemvir?  Most  sapient  people!  You  re-elect  Appius  into 
the  decemvirate  for  his  honesty,  and  you  thrust  Titus  out  of 
the  decemvirate  —  I  suppose  for  his  honesty  also !  Why, 
Appius  was  sick  of  the  decemvirate.  ; 

Servius      I  never  heard  him  say  so. 

Virgimus.  But  he  did  say  so ^ say  so  in  n^y  hearing;  in 
presence  of  the  senators  Valerius  and  Caius  Claudius,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  others.     'Twas  known  to  nhe  whole  body 

'  For  the  year  451  B.C.,  ten  men  {decemviri)  were  elect  sd  to  cairy  on  the 
government  and  to  form  a  code  of  laws.  They  were  to  je  supreme  magis- 
ttales  for  the  year.  Their  rule  was  wise  and  their  laws  inet  the  approval  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  it  was  decided  to  have  decemvirs 
for  another  year.  Appius  Claudius  caused  himself  to  be  re-elected  and  ai/airs 
soon  took  a  different  turn.  The  new  decemvirs  proved  tyrants  and  dissatis- 
faction spread  among  the  people.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  refused 
to  give  up  their  office.  The  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatiis  hastened  Ihe  crisis ; 
and  the  ^air  of  Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  decemvirate. 
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of  the  senate  —  not  that  he  was  sick,  but  that  he  said  so-  Yes, 
yes;  he  and  his  colleagues,  he  said,  had  done  tVie  work  of  the 
republic  for  a  whole  year,  and  it  was  now  but  just  to  grant 
them  a  little  repose,  and  appoint  others  to  succeed  them. 

Titus-     Well,  well,  we  can  only  say  he  changed  his  mind. 

Virginius.  No,  no,  we  needn't  say  that  neither;  as  he  had 
laboured  in  the  decemvirate,  perhaps  he  thought  he  might  as 
well  repose  in  the  decemvirate- 

Titus.  I  know  not  what  he  thought.  He  is  decemvir,  and 
we  made  him  so,  and  cannot  h-  '-  "iirspjvps.  Pare  you  we!!, 
Virginius.     Come,  let's  to  the  Forum. 1 

'\£xmnf.  Titus,  Servius,  and  Cneius. 

Virginius.     You  cannot  help  yourselves!    Indeed  you  cannot : 
You  help'd  to  put  your  masters  on  your  backs : 
They  like  their  seat,  and  make  you  show  your  paces. 
They  ride  you  —  sweat  you  —  curb  you—  lash  you  —  and 
You  cannot  throw  them  off  with  all  your  mettle ! 
But  here  comes  one  whose  share  in  giving  you 
To  such  unsparing  riders,  touches  me 
More  nearly,  for  that  I've  an  interest 
In  proving  him  a  man  of  fair  and  most 
Erect  integrity.     Good  day,  Icilius. 

Enter  IciLlUS.^ 
Icil.     Worthy  Virginius !  'tis  an  evil  day 
For  Rome,  that  gives  her  more  convincing  proof, 
The  thing  siie  took  for  hope  is  but  a  base 
And  wretched  counterfeit !     Our  new  decemvirs 
Are  any  thing  but  friends  to  justice  and 
Their  country. 

Virginius,    You  Icilius,  had  a  hand 
In  their  election.     You  applied  to  me 
To  aid  you  with  my  vote  in  the  comitia :  * 
I  told  you  then,  and  tell  you  now  again, 


1  The  market-place  and  place  of  meeting  for  popular  assemblies  and  for 

2  "Vir  acer  el  pro  causa  plebis  experts:  virtutis."  —  Livv,  III.,  44. 
S  Assembly  of  the  people. 
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I  am  not  pleased  when  a  patrician  bends 
His  head  to  a  plebeian's  girdle.    Mark  me! 
I'd  rather  he  should  stand  aloof,  and  wear 
His  shoulder  high  —  especially  the  nephew 
Of  Caius  Claudius. 

Icil.  I  would  have  pledg'd  my  life  — 

Virginius.    'Twas  a  high  gage,  and  men  have  staked  a  higher 
On  grounds  as  poor  as  yours  —  their  honour,  boy ! 
Icilius,  1  have  heard  it  all  —  your  plans  — 
T-h&-understa..di?^.g  '-Vwixt  ■,'     .;eads  o£  the  people 
(Of  whom,  Icilius,  you  are  reckon'd  one,  and 
Worthily)  and  Appius  Claudius—  aU  — 
'Twas  every  jot  disclosed  to  me, 

Icil.  By  whom? 

Virginius.     Siccius  Dentatus. 

■^rf^.  He  disclosed  it  to  you? 

Siccius  Dentatus  is  a  crabbed  man. 

Virginius.     Siccius  Dentatus  is  an  honest  man  ; ' 
There's  not  a  worthier  in  Rome.      How  now? 
Has  he  deceived  me  ?     Do  you  call  him  liar? 
My  friend !  my  comrade !  honest  Siccius, 
That  has  fought  in  six-score  batties  ? 

^"^'  Good  Virginius, 

Siccius  Dentatus  is  my  friend  —  the  friend 
Of  every  honest  man  in  Rome  —  a  brave  man  — 
A  most  brave  man.     Except  yourself,  Virginius, 
I  do  not  know  a  man  I  prize  above 
Siccius  Dentatus  — yet  he's  a  crabbed  man. 

Vtrgrntus      Yes,  yes    he  is  a  crabbed  man. 


1  "L  Siccium  Dentatum,  qui  tribunus  plebi  full,  Sp.  Tatpeio,  A.  Aterio 
consiilihus  senptum  est  in  libris  annalibus  plus  quam  credi  debeat  strenuuin 
belhtorem  fuisse  nomenque  ei  factum  ob  ingentem  fortitudinein  appellalutn- 
que  esse  Acliillem  Kominmii  [s  pujinasfe  in  histem  dicitiu-  renliim  et  viKinti 
pneliis,  eicitrlceni  aier<.jii  nullam,  adversas  quinque  el  quadraginta  tulisse, 
coronis  esie  donatus  aureis  octo,  obsidionali  una,  muralibus  tribus,  dvicis 
quattuordecim,  totquibus  tribus  el  oclc^irta,  armillb  plus  centum  sexasinta, 
hastis  duoiievigenti  phaleris  item  donatus  est  qiiinquies  viciesque ;  spolia 
mihtaria  habuit  multijuga    in  his  provocatotia  pleraque;  triumphavit  cum 
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Icil  A  man 

Who  loves  too  much  to  wear  a  jealous  eye. 

Virginius.     No,  not  a  whit,  where  there  is  double  dealing. 
You  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  concerns ; 
Yet,  if  it  please  you  to  communicate 
With  me  upon  this  subject,  come  and  see  me. 
I  told  you,  boy,  I  favour'd  not  this  stealing 
And  winding  into  place.    What  he  deserves. 
An  honest  man  dares  challenge  'gainst  the  world  — 
But  come  and  see  me.     Appius  Claudius  chosen 
Decemvir,  and  his  former  colleagues,  that 
Were  quite  as  honest  as  himself,  not  chosen  — 
No,  not  so  much  as  named  by  him  who  named 
Himself,  and  his  new  associates!    Well,  'tis  true, 
Dog  fights  with  dog,  but  honesty  is  not 
A  cur  doth  >■  bait  his  fellow  —  and  e'en  dogs. 
By  habit  of  companionship,  abide 
In  terms  of  faith  and  cordiality  — 
But  come  and  see  me.  \A.  shout. 

Icil.  Appius  comes ! 

The  people  still  throng  after  him  with  shouts. 
Unwilling  to  believe  their  Jupiter 
Has  mark'd  them  for  his  thunder.    Will  you  stay, 
And  see  the  homage  that  they  render  him? 

Virginias.   Not  I !  Stayyou;  and,asyoumadehim,hailhim; 
And  shout,  and  wave  your  hand,  and  cry :  "  Long  live 
Our  first  and  last  decemvir,  Appius  Claudius  I  " 
For  he  is  first,  and  last,  and  every  one  ! 
Rome  owes  you  much,  Icilius  —     Fare  you  well  — 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  house.  [Exit  Virginius. 

Enter  Appius  Claudius,  Claudius,   Siccius   Dentatus, 
Lucius,  Titus,  Servius,  Marcus,  and  Citizens,  shouting. 

Titus.     Long  live  our  first  decemvir ! 
^ong  hve  Appius  Claudius  ! 

Most  noble  Appius !    Appius  and  the  decemvirate  for  ever. 
[Citizens  shout. 

1  Knowles  is  fond  o(  omitting  the  relative. 
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App.     My  countrymen,  and  fellow-citizens, 
We  will  deserve  your  favour. 

Titus.  You  have  deserved  it, 

And  will  deserve  it. 

App.  For  that  ead  we  named 

Ourself  decemvir. 

Titus.  You  could  not  have  named  a  better  man. 

Den.     For  his  own  purpose.  \_Aside. 

App.  Be  assured,  we  hold 

Our  power  but  for  your  good.     Your  gift  it  was  ; 
And  gifts  make  surest  debtors.*    Fare  you  well  — 
And,  for  your  salutations,  pardon  me 
If  I  repay  you  only  with  an  echo^ 
Long  live  the  worthy  citizens  of  Rome ! 

{Exeunt  Appius,  etc.,  the  people  shouting. 

Den.  That  was  a  very  pretty  echo !  —  a  most  soft  echo,  f 
never  thought  your  voices  were  half  so  sweet !  A  most  melo- 
dious echo  !  I'd  have  you  ever  after  make  your  music  before 
the  patricians'  palaces ;  they  give  most  exquisite  responses  !  — 
especially  that  of  Appius  Claudius !    A  most  delicate  echo  I 

Titus.     What  means  Dentatus? 

Servius.     He's  ever  carping — -nothing  pleases  him. 

Den.  0!  yes  — you  please  me  —  please  me  mightily,  I  as- 
sure you.  ^  You  are  noble  legislators,  take  most  especial  care 
of  your  own  interests,  bestow  your  votes  most  wisely  too  —  on 
him  who  has  the  wit  to  get  you  into  the  humour;  and,  withal, 
have  most  musical  voices  —  most  musical  —  if  one  may  judge  by 
their  echo. 

Titus.  Why,  what  quarrel  have  you  with  our  choice  ?  Could 
we  have  chosen  better?—  I  say  they  are  ten  honest  decemvirs 
we  have  chosen. 

Den.     I  pray  you  name  them  me.^ 

Titus.     There's  Appius  Claudius,  first  decemvir. 

Den.  Ay,  call  him  the  head;  you  are  right.  Appius  Claud- 
ius, the  head.     Go  on ! 

Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  III.,  653. 
2  For  the  li,t  which  follows  see  Livy,  Hi.,  35,  and  Dionjsius,  X.,  58. 
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Titus.     And  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Den.  The  body,  that  eats  and  drinks  while  the  head  thinks. 
Call  him  Appius's  stomach.  Fill  him,  and  keep  him  from  cold 
and  indigestion,  and  he'll  never  give  Appius  the  headache  ! 
Well  ?  —  There's  excellent  comfort  in  having  a  good  stomach  1 
—    Well  ? 

Titus.  There's  Cornelius,  Marcus  Servilius,  Minucius,  and 
Titus  Antonius. 

Den.     Arms,  legs,  and  thighs  ! 

Titus.    And  Marcus  Rabuleius. 

Den.  He'll  do  for  a  hand,  and,  as  he's  a  senator,  well  call 
him  the  right  hand.  We  couldn't  do  less,  you  know,  for  a  sena- 
tor!   Well? 

Luc.  At  least,  you'll  say  we  did  well  in  electing  Quintius 
Petilius,  Caius  Duellius,  and  Spurius  Oppius,  men  of  our  order! 
sound  men !  known  sticklers  for  the  people  —  at  least  you'll  say 
we  did  well  in  that  I 

Den.  And  who  dares  say  otherwise?  "Weil  "lone  might 
as  well  say  "ill  "  as  "  well."  "WeU"isthe  very  skirt  of  com- 
mendation ;  next  neighbour  to  that  mire  and  gutter,  "  i!!," 
"Well,"  indeed)  you  acted  like  yourselves.  Nay,  e'en  your- 
selves could  not  have  acted  better.  Why,  had  you  not  elected 
them,  Appius  would  have  gone  without  his  left  hand  and  each 
of  his  two  feet ! 

Serviits.    Out !  you  are  dishonest 

Den.     Ha ! 

Servius.     What  would  content  you  ? 

Den.  A  post  in  a  hot  battle-  Out,  you  cur!  Do  you  talk  to 
tne? 

Citizen  \from  behind\  Down  with  him,  he  does  nothing  but 
insult  the  people. 

\Tke  crowd  approach  Destatus,  threateningly. 

fell.  Stand  back!  Who  is't  that  says  down  with  Siccius 
Dentatus  ?  Down  with  him !  'Tis  what  the  enemy  could  never 
do ;  and  shall  we  do  it  for  them  ?  Who  uttered  that  dishonest 
word  ?  Who  uttered  it,  I  say  ?  Let  hira  answer  a  fitter  though 
less  worthy  mate,  Lucius  Icilius. 

Citizens.     Stand  back,  and  hear  Icilius ! 

Icil.     What !  haven't   I  voted  for   the   decemvirs,  and  do  I 
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snarl  at  his  jests  ?  Has  lie  not  a  right  to  jest  ?  the  good,  honest 
Sicciua  Dentatus,  that,  alone,  at  the  head  o£  the  veterans,  van- 
quished the  jEquii  for  you.  Has  he  not  a  right  to  jest?  For 
shame!  get  to  your  houses  !  The  worthy  Dentatus  !  Cheer  for 
him,  if  you  are  Romans !  Cheer  for  him  before  you  go !  Cheer 
for  him,  I  say!  [Exeunt  Citizens,  shouting. 

Den.     And  now.what  thanks  do  you  expect  from  me,  Icihus  ? 

Icil.     None. 

Den.  By  Jupiter,  young  man,  had  you  thus  stepped  before 
me  in  the  heat  of  battle,  I  would  have  cloven  you  down  —  but 
I'm  obliged  to  you,  IcUius  —  and  hark  you !  There's  a  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that's  called  Virginius, 
I  think  you've  set  your  heart  upon  —  dainty  enough  ;  yet  not 
amiss  for  a  young  man  to  covet.  Ne'er  lose  your  hopes !  He 
may  be  brought  into  the  mind  to  part  with  it.  As  to  these 
curs,  I  question  which  I  value  less,^  their  fawnings  or  their  snar!- 
ings.  I  thank  you,  boy.  Do  you  walk  this  way  ?  1  am  glad  of 
it.  Come  !  'Tis  a  noble  decemvirate  you  have  chosen  for  us ! 
Come.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  —  Virginius's  S?wj-rf, 
£■«/«- Virginius  cWServia. 

Virginius.     And  is  this  all  you  have  observed  ?    I  think 
There's  nothing  strange  in  that.     An  L  and  an  I 
Twined  with  a  V.     Three  very  innocent  letters 
To  have  bred  such  mischief  In  thy  brain,  good  Servia. 
Come,  read  this  riddle  to  me. 

Servia.  You  may  laugh, 

Viipnius  ;  but  I'll  read  the  riddle  right. 
The  L  doth  stand  for  Lucius ;  and  the  J, 
Icilius  ;  which,  I  take  it,  will  compose 
Lucius  Idlius. 

Virginius.         So  it  will,  good  Servia. 

Servia.     Then,  for  the  V ;  why,  that  is  plain  Virginia, 

Virginius.     And  now,  what  conjuration  tind  you  here  ? 


Bt  of  Rome. 
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Servia.     What  shoQld  I  find,  but  love  ?     The  mai 
And  it  is  with  Icilius.     Look,  the  wreath 
Is  made  of  roses,  that  entwines  the  letters. 

Virginias.     And  this  is  all  ? 

Sevtiia.  And  is  it  not  enough 

You'll  find  this  figuring  where'er  you  look  : 
There's  not  a  piece  of  dainty  work  she  does  — 
Embroidery  or  painting  —  not  a  task 
She  finishes,  but  on  the  skirt  or  border. 
In  needle-work  or  pencil,  this,  her  secret, 
The  silly  wench  betrays. 

Virginius.  Go,  send  her  to  me. 

Stay  !     Have  you  spoken  to  her  of  it  ? 

Serjtia.  I  ! 

Not  I,  indeed ;  I  left  that  task  to  you — 
Though  once  I  asked  her  what  the  letters  meant. 
She  laugh'd,  and  drew  a  scratch  across  them ;  but 
Had  scarce  done  so,  ere  her  fair  visage  fell, 
For  grief  that  she  had  spoiled  the  cyphers  —  and 
A  sigh  came  out,  and  then  almost  a  tear ; 
And  she  did  look  as  piteous  on  the  harm 
That  she  had  done,  as  she  had  done  it  to 
A  thing  had  sense  to  feel  it.     Never  after 
She  let  me  note  her  at  her  work  again. 
She  had  good  reason ! 

Virginitts.  Send  her  to  rr      ~       "      ~~ 

There's  something  here  that  looks  as  i 
Anticipation  of  my  wish,     I  think 
Icilius  loves  my  daughter  —  nay,  I  know  it ; 
And  such  a  man  I'd  challenge  for  her  husband ;  - 
And  only  waited  till  her  forward  spring 
Put  on,  a  little  more,  tlie  genial  likeness 
Of  colouring  into  summer,  ere  I  sought 
To  nurse  a  flower,  which,  blossoming  too  early, 
Too  early  often  dies;  but  if  it  springs 
Spontaneous,  and,  unlocked  for,  woos  our  hand 
To  tend  and  cherish  it,  the  growth  is  healthful; 
And  'twere  untimely,  as  unkind,  to  check  it. 
n  it  shortly  — soft,  she  comes. 
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Enter  Virginia. 

Virginia.     Well,  father,  what's  your  will  ? 

Virginius.  I  wish'd  to  see  you 

To  ask  you  of  your  tasks  —  how  they  go  on.  — 
And  what  your  masters  say  of  you  —  what  last 
You  did.     I  hope  you  never  play  the  truant  ? 

Virginia.     The  truant !     No,  indeed,  Virginius. 

Virginius.     I  am  sure  you  do  not —  kiss  me  I 

Virginia.  O  my  father ! 

I  am  so  happy  when  you're  kind  to  me  ! 

Virginias.     You  are  so  happy  when  I'm  kind  to  you  ! 
Am  I  not  always  kind  ?     I  never  spoke 
An  angry  word  to  you  in  all  my  life, 
Virginia !    You  are  happy  when  I'm  kind ! 
That's  strange  ;  and  makes  me  think  you  have  some  reason 
To  fear  I  may  be  otherwise  than  kind  — 
Is't  so,  my  girl  ? 

Virginia.  Indeed,  I  did  not  know 

What  I  was  saying  to  you ! 

Virginius.  Why,  that's  worse 

And  worse  !     What !  when  you  said  your  father's  kindness 
Made  you  so  happy,  am  I  to  believe 
You  were  not  thinking  of  him? 

Virginia.  I  —  [Greatfy  con/used. 

Virginius.  Go  fetch  me 

The  latest  task  you  did.     [Exit  ViRGmiA.]     It  is  enough. 
Her  artless  speech,  like  crystal,  shows  the  thing 
'Twould  hide,  but  only  covers.     'Tis  enough  ! 
She  loves,  and  fears  her  father  may  condemn, 

Virginia  re-enters  with  a  painting. 
Virginia.     Here,  sir. 
Virginins.  What's  this  ? 

Virginia.  'Tis   Homer's  history 

Of  great  Achilles  parting  from  Briseis.' 
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Virgimus,    You  have  done  it  well.     The  colouring  is  good, 
The  figures  well  design'd.    'Tis  very  well !  — 
Whose  face  is  this  you've  given  to  Achilles? 

Virginia,    Whose  face  ? 

Virginitts.  I've  seen  this  face  !     Tut!  tut!  I  know  it 

As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  yet  can't  bethink  me 
Whose  face  it  is! 

Virginia.  You  mean  Achilles'  face  ? 

Virginius.     Did  I  not  say  so  !     'Tis  the  very  face 
Of —    No!  no!     Not  of  him.     There's  too  much  youth 
And  comeliness,  and  too  much  fire,  to  suit 
The  face  of  Siccius  Dentatus. 

Virginia.  O ! 

You  surely  never  took  it  for  his  face ! 

Virginitci.     Why,  no;  for  now  1  look  again,  I'd  swear 
You  lost  the  copy  ere  you  drew  the  head; 
And,  to  requite  Achilles  for  the  want 
Of  his  own  face,  contrived  to  borrow  one 
From  Lucius  Icilius. 

Enter  Dentatus. 

My  Dentatus, 
1  am  glad  to  see  you ! 

Den.  'Tis  not  for  my  news,  then. 

Virginius.     Your  news!     What  news? 

Den.  More  violence  and  wrong  from  these  new  masters  of 
ours,  our  noble  decemvirs  —  these  demigods  of  the  good  people 
of  Rome  !  No  man's  property  is  safe  from  them.  Nay,  it  ap- 
pears we  hold  our  wives  and  daughters  but  by  the  tenure  of 
their  will.  Their  liking  is  the  law.  The  senators  themselves, 
scared  at  their  audacious  rule,  withdraw  themselves  to  their 
villas  and  leave  us  to  our  fate.  There  are  rumours,  also,  of  new 
incursions  by  the  Sabines.i 

Virginius.     Rome  never  saw  such  days. 

Den.  And  she'll  see  worse,  unless  1  fail  in  my  reckoning.  Is 
that  Virginia?     i  saw  her  not  before.     How  does  the  fair  Vir- 

1  A  people  of  central  Italy  northeast  of  Rome. 
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ginia  ?     Why,  she  is  quite  a  woman.     I  was  just  now  wishing 
for  a  daughter. 

Virgiwius.    A  plague,  you  mean. 
Den.     I  am  sure  you  should  not  say  so. 

Virginia.     Indeed  he  should  not ;  and  he  docs  not  say  so, 
Dentatus  —  not  that  I  am  not  a  plague. 
But  that  he  does  not  think  me  one,  for  all 
I  do  to  weary  him.     I  am  sure,  Dentatus, 
If  to  be  thought  to  do  well  is  to  do  well, 
There's  nothing  I  do  ill;  but  it  is  far 
From  that!  for  few  things  do  I  as  I  ought — 
Yet  every  thing  is  well  done  with  my  father, 
Dentatus. 

Virginius.  That's  well  done,  is  it  not,  my  friend  ?  \^Asid4. 
But  if  you  had  a  daughter,  what  would  you  do  with  her? 

Den.  I'd  give  her  to  Icilius.  I  should  have  been  just  now  torn 
to  pieces,  but  for  his  good  offices.  The  gentle  citizens  that  are 
driven  about  by  the  decemvirs'  lictors,  like  a  herd  of  tame  oxen, 
and,  with  most  beast-like  docility,  only  low  applauses  to  them 
in  return,  would  have  done  me  the  kindness  to  knock  my  brains 
out;  but  the  nobie  Icilius  bearded  them  singly,  and  railed  them 
into  temper.  Had  I  a  daughter  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  he 
should  have  such  a  wife,  and  a  patrician's  dower  along  with 
her. 

Virginius.  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  Dentatus.  Icilius  is  a 
young  man  whom  I  honour,  but  so  far  only  as  his  conduct  gives 
me  warrant.  He  has  had,  as  thon  knowest,  a  principal  hand  in 
helping  us  to  our  decemvirs.  It  may  be  that  he  is  what  I  would 
gladly  think  him  ;  but  I  must  see  him  clearly,  clearly,  Dentatus. 
If  he  has  acted  with  the  remotest  understanding,  touching  the 
views  of  these  new  tyrants  that  we  are  cursed  withal,  I  disclaim 
him  as  my  friend  !    I  cast  him  oS  for  ever  I 

\Exeunt  Virginius  and  Dentatus. 

Virginia.     How  is  it  with  my  heart  ?    I  feel  as  one 
That  has  lost  every  thing,  and  just  before 
Had  nothing  left  to  wish  for !     He  will  cast 
Icilius  off!—    I  never  told  it  yet; 
But  take  of  me,  thou  gentle  air,  the  secret — 
And  ever  after  breathe  more  balmy  sweet  — 
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I  love  Icilius  !     Yes,  although  to  thee 

I  fear  to  tell  it,  that  hast  neither  eye 

To  scan  my  looks,  nor  voice  to  echo  me, 

Nor  e'en  an  o'er-apt  ear  to  catch  my  words ; 

Yet,  sweet  invisible  confidant,  my  secret 

Once  being  thine  —  I  tell  thee,  and  I  tell  thee 

Again  — and  yet  again,  I  love  Icilius  I 

He'll  cast  Icilius  ofE !  —  not  if  Icihus 

Approve  '  his  honour.     That  he'll  ever  do ; 

He  speaks,  and  looks,  and  moves  a  thing  of  honour, 

Or  honour  never  yet  spoke,  looked,  or  moved, 

Or  was  a  thing  of  earth.     O,  come,  Icilius! 

Do  but  appear,  and  thou  art  vindicated. 

Enter  Icilius. 

Icil.     Virginia !  sweet  Virginia  !  sure  I  heard 
My  name  pronounced.     Was  it  by  thee,  Virginia? 
Thou  dost  not  answer  1     Then  it  was  by  thee  — 
O  !  wouldst  thou  tell  me  why  thou  nam'dst  Icilius  I 

Virginia.     My  father  is  incensed  with  thee.     Dentatus 
Has  told  him  of  the  new  decemvirate. 
How  they  abuse  their  office.    You,  he  knows, 
Have  favour'd  their  election,  and  he  fears 
May  have  some  understanding  of  their  plans, 

Icil.     He  wrongs  me  then  ! 

Virginia.  I  thank  the  gods  \ 

Icil.  For  mt 

Virginia  ?    Do  you  thank  the  gods  for  me  ? 
Your  eye  is  moist  —  yet  that  may  be  for  pity ; 
Your  hand  doth  tremble  —  that  may  be  for  fear ; 
Your  check  is  cover'd  o'er  with  blushes  !     What, 
O  what  can  that  be  for? 

Virginia.  Icilius,  leave  me  ! 

Icil.     Leave  thee,  Virginia !    O,  a  word  —  a  word 
Trembles  upon  my  tongue,  which,  if  it  match 
The  thought  that  moves  thee  now,  and  thou  wilt  let  me 


1  Prove,  vindicate. 
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Pronounce  that  word,  to  speak  that  thought  for  thee, 
I'll  breathe,  though  1  expire  in  the  ecstasy 
Of  uttering  it- 

Virginia.        Icilius,  will  you  leave  me  ? 

Icil.     Love!  Love  I  Virginia  1  Love!  If  I  have  spoke 
Thy  thought  aright,  ne'er  be  it  said  again. 
The  heart  requires  more  service  than  the  tongue 
Can,  at  its  best,  perform.     My  tongue  hath  served 
Two  hearts —  but  lest  it  should  o'erboast  itself. 
Two  hearts  with  but  one  thoi^ht.'    Virginia  ! 
Virginia,  speak.  [Virginia  covers  her  face  with  her  hands. 

O,  I  have  loved  thee  long : 
So  much  the  more  ecstatic  my  delight. 
To  find  thee  mine  at  lengtli. 

Virginia.  My  secret's  yours. 

Keep  it  and  honour  it,  Icilius. 

Enter  Virginius  and  Dentatus  behind. 

Virginius.     Icilius  here  ! 

Virginia.  I  ask  thee  now  to  leave  me ! 

Icil.     Leave  thee  !  who  leaves  a  treasure  he  has  coveted 
So  long,  and  found  so  newly,  ere  he  scans  it 
Again,  and  o'er  again;  and  asks  and  answers, 
Repeats  and  answers,  answers  and  repeats. 
The  half -mistrustful,  half-assured  question  — 
And  is  it  mine  indeed? 

Virginia.  Indeed!  indeed! 

Now  leave  me. 

Icil.  I  must  see  thy  father  first, 

And  lay  my  soul  before  him. 

I  Compare  Friedrich  Halm's  verees  of  a  later  date  : 
"  Zwei  Seelen  und  ein  Gedanke, 
Zwei  Herzen  und  ein  Schlag." 

Dtr  Sohn  der  Wildnis.  II. 
Maria  Lovell's  translation  runs : 

"  Two  souls  with  bu(  a  angle  thought, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 

Ingamar  the  Barbarian,  II. 
tJ.  VII.,  J04: 
rt  beating  with  one  full  stiiike." 
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Virginia.  Not  to-night. 

Icil.     Now  worse  than  ever,  dear  Virginia, 
Can  I  endure  his  doubts  ;  I'll  lay  my  soul 
Naked  before  liim^  win  his  friendship  quite. 
Or  lose  myself  for  ever  ?  {Going,  is  met  by  Virgin 

Virginius.  Stop,  Iciliusi 

Thou  seest  that  hand  ?     It  is  a  Roman's,  boy  ; 
'Tis  sworn  to  liberty  —     It  is  the  friend 
Of  honour.  —      Dost  thou  think  so  ? 

Icil.  Do  1  think 

Virginius  owns  that  hand  ? 

Virginius.  Then  you'll  believe 

It  has  an  oath  deadly  to  tyranny, 
And  is  the  foe  of  falsehood  I    By  the  gods, 
Knew  it  the  lurking  place  of  treason,  though 
It  were  a  brother's  heart,  'twould  drag  the  caitiff 
Forth.     Dar'st  thou  take  that  hand  ? 

Icil.  I  dare,  Virginius. 

Virginius.     Then  take  it !     Is  it  weak  in  thy  embrace  ? 
Returns  it  not  thy  gripe  ?    Thou  wilt  not  hold 
Faster  by  it  than  It  will  hold  by  thee ! 
I  overheard  thee  say,  thou  wast  resolved 
To  win  my  friendship  quite  —     Thou  canst  not  win 
What  thou  hast  won  already  !    You  will  stay 
And  sup  with  us  to-night? 

Den.  To  be  sure  he  wiU  ! 

Virginius.     And,  hark  you,  sir,' 
At  your  convenient  time,  appoint  a  day 
Your  friends  and  kinsmen  may  confer  with  me  — 
There  is  a  bargain  I  would  strike  with  you. 
Come,  to  the  supper-room.     Do  you  wait  for  me 
To  lead  Virginia  in,  or  will  you  do  it? 
Come  on,  I  say ;  come  on.     Your  hand,  Dentatus,        [Exe 
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Scene  I.  —  A  Street. 
Enter  Publius  and  Sextus. 
Pub.     This  way  !     We  muster  at  the  Flaminian  gate.* 
Sext,     Shall  we  not  wait  for  Decius? 

Pub.  No ;  were  he  ten  times  Decius.  —  They'll  have  already 
begun  their  inarch.     Come  on  ! 

Enter  Numitorius. 

Num.     Do  you  belong  to  the  fourth  legion? 
Pub.    We  do. 

Num.     They  are  upon  their  march,  then. 
Pub.     1  told  you  so  —      Come  on !  come  on  ! 

\_Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Numitorius,  what  soldiers  were  those  that  just  now 
parted  from  you  ? 

,  Num.     Soldiers  hastening  to  overtake  the  army  that's  now 
upon  its  march. 

Luc.  'Tis  all  confirmed,  then;  the  Sabines^  are  in  force 
upon  our  borders. 

Num.     I  pray  yoti  tell  me  something  new  !     Know  you  not 
the  senate  has  met,  and  the  decemvirs  have  come  off  trium-  . 
phant  in  spite  of  all  opposition  ? 

Luc.  Should  they  have  been  opposed  in  such  a  strait  as 
this? 

1  The  Porta  Flaminia,  a  northern  gate  of  Rome  near  the  river  Tibet. 

a  "  Huic  [Q.  Fabio]  bellum  in  Sabinis,  M'.  Rabuleio  et  Q.  Pcetilio  additis 
collegis,  mandatum.  M.  ComeUus  in  Algidum  missus  cum  L.  Minucio  et  T. 
Antonio  et  Casone  Duilio  et  M.  Sergin.     Sp.  Oppium  Ap,  Claudio  adjutorem 

Livv,  III.,  41. 
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Num.  Aye,  should  they.  They  dared  not  have  armed  a 
single  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  senate;  which,  had  they 
not  obtained,  the  country  would  have  been  left  naked  to  the 
foe,  and  then  they  had  been  forced  to  make  room  for  more 
popular  magistrates. 

Luc.    Why  were  they  not  opposed,  then? 

Num.    Did  not  I  tell  you  they  wf  us  Claud- 

ius, Appius's   own   uncle,   and    Ho  \   senator, 

opposed  them ;  and  it  was  like  to  g  ut  for  the 

brawling  insolence  of   Spurius   Op]  ontery  of 

the  head  decemvir,  backed  by  the 

Luc.    So  they  are  empowered  to  1 

Num.     To  be  sure  they  are;  ani  so.    One 

body  has  already  marched,  and  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  has 
come  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  The  levy  is  still  proceeding. 
All  the  decemvirs,  but  Appius,  take  the  field.'  He  remains  in 
Rome  to  keep  good  order,  that  is  the  violator  of  all  order. 
Why,  where  have  you  been,  Lucius,  to  have  felt  no  movement 
of  so  great  and  wide  a  stir?  Your  brother  meets  Virginius  at 
his  house  to^3ay.  Come  with  me  thither,  for  you,  I  know,  are 
bid.  Lucius,  there's  no  huzzaing  for  your  decemvirs  now. 
Come  on,  we  have  outstaid  the  hour.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Vmcnnus's  House. 
£'«/fr  Virginius,  Icilius,  Numitorius,  Imzim?,,  and  others. 

Virginius,    Welcome,    Icilius!    Welcome,  friends!     Icilius, 
I  did  design  to  speak  with  you  of  feasting 
And  merriment,  but  war  is  now  the  word ; 
One  that  unlovingly  keeps  time  with  mirth, 
Unless  war's  own  —  whene'er  the  battle's  won. 
And  safe  carousing,  comrades  drink  to  victory ! 

Icil.     Virginius !  have  you  changed  your  mind  ? 

Virginius.  My  mind  ? 

What  mind  ?    How  now !    Are  you  that  boy,  Icilius, 
You  set  your  heart  so  earnestly  upon 

'  See  the  preceding  quotation  from  Livy. 
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A  dish  of  poor  confections,  that  to  balk  you 
Makes  you  look  blank !     I  did  design  to  feast  you 
Together  with  your  friends.     The  times  are  changed — 
The  march,  the  tent,  the  fight  becomes  us  now ! 

Icil.     Virginiua ! 

Virginius.  Well ! 

Icil.  Virginitis ! 

Virginias.  How  the  boy 

Reiterates  my  name. 

/«'/,  There's  not  a  hope 

I  have  but  is  the  client  of  Virginius. 

Virginius.    Well,  well  I     I  only  meant  to  put  it  off! 
We'll  have  the  revel  yet !  the  board  shall  smoke ! 
The  cup  shail  sparkle,  and  the  jest  shall  soar 
And  mock  us  from  the  roof !     Will  that  content  you  ? 
Not  till  the  war  be  done  though  —    Yet,  ere  then, 
Some  tongue,  that  now  needs  only  wag  to  make 
The  table  ring,  may  have  a  tale  to  tell 
So  petrifying,  that  it  cannot  utter  it  ! 
I'll  make  all  sure,  that  you  may  be  my  guest 
At  any  rate  —  although  you  should  be  forced 
To  play  the  host  for  me  and  feast  yourself. 
Look  here,    [Shows  a  parchment  to  IciLius.]  How  think  you  ? 

Will  it  meet  the  charge  ? 
Will  it  not  do  ?     We  want  a  witness  though ! 
I'll  bring  one;  whom  if  you  approve,  I'll  sign 
The  bond.     I'll  wait  upon  you  instantly.  [Exit, 

Luc.    How  feel  you  now,  Icilius? 

Icil.  Like  a  man 

Whom  the  next  moment  makes  or  quite  unmakes. 
With  the  intensity  of  exquisite 
Suspense,  my  breathing  thickens,  and  my  heart 
Beats  heavily,  and  with  remittent  throb. 
As  like  to  lose  its  action  —     See !  my  hope 
la  bless'd!     I  live!     I  live! 

Enter  Virginius  conducting  Virginia,  with  Numitorius. 

Virginius.  You  are 

That  this  young  creature  I  present  to  you, 
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I  do  pronounce  my  profitably  cherish'd 
And  most  deservedly  beloved  child; 
My  daughter,  truly  filial  —  both  in  word 
And  act  —  yet  even  more  in  act  than  word; 
And  —  for  the  man  who  seeks  to  win  her  love  — 
A  virgin,  from  whose  lips  a  soul  as  pure 
Exhales,  as  e'er  responded  to  the  blessing 
Breathed  in  a  parent's  kiss  {kissing  her\.     Icilius  ! 

[ICiLius  rushes  towards  Virginius  and  kneels. 
Since 
You  are  upon  your  knees,  young  man,  look  up ; 
And  lift  your  hands  to  heaven —     You  will  be  all 
Her  father  has  been  —  added  unto  all 
A  lover  would  be  ! 

Icil.  All  that  man  should  be 

To  woman,  I  will  be  to  her ! 

Virginius.  The  oath 

Is  register'd !     Didst  thou  but  know,  young  man, 
How  fondly  I  have  watch'd  her,  since  the  day 
Her  mother  died,'  and  left  me  to  a  charge 
Of  double  duty  bound  — how  she  hath  been 
My  ponder'd  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night, 
My  prayer,  my  vow,  my  offering,  my  praise, 
My  sweet  companion,  pupil,  tutor,  child !  — 
Thou  wouldst  not  wonder,  that  my  drowning  eye, 
And  choking  utterance,  upbraid  my  tongue 
That  tells  thee,  she  is  thine !     Icilius, 
I  do  betroth  her  to  thee;  let  but  the  war 
Be  done  — you  shall  espouse  her.     Friends,  a  word ! 

[Virginius  and  the  rest  retire. 

Icil.     Virginia!  my  Viigjnia  !     I  am  all 
Dissolved  —  o'erpower'd  with  the  munificence 
Of  this  auspicious  hour  —  and  thou,  nor  mov'st  — 
Nor  look'st  —  nor  speak'st  —  to  bless  me  with  a  sign 
Of  sweet  according  joy !  —    I  love  thee,  but 
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To  make  tfiee  happy !     If  to  make  thee  so 

Be  bliss  denied  to  me  — lo,  I  release 

The  gifted  '  hand  —  that  I  would  faster  hold, 

Than  wretches,  bound  for  death,  would  cling  to  life. 

If  thou  wonldst  take  it  back  —  then  take  it  back. 

Virginia.     I  take  it  back  —  to  give  it  thee  again ! 

Icil.     O  help  me  to  a  word  will  speak  my  bliss, 
Or  I  am  beggar'd  —    No  !  there  is  not  one ! 
There  cannot  be ;  for  never  man  had  bliss 
Like  mine  to  name. 

Virginia.  Thou  dost  but  beggar  me, 

Icilius,  when  thou  mak'st  thyself  a  bankrupt ; 
Placing  a  value  on  me  far  above 
My  real  little  worth.  —     I'd  help  thee  to 
A  hundred  words ;  each  one  of  which  would  far 
O'er-rate  thy  gain,  and  yet  no  single  one 
Rate  over  high ! 

Icil.  Thou  couldst  not  do  it !     No ; 

Thou  couldst  not  do  it !     Every  term  of  worth 
Writ  down  and  doubled,  then  the  whole  summ'd  up, 
Would  leave  with  thee  a  rich  remainder  still !  -— 
Pick  from  each  rarer  pattern  of  thy  sex 
Her  rarest  charm,  till  thou  hast  every  charm 
Of  soul  and  body  that  can  blend  in  woman, 
I  would  out-paragon  the  paragon 
With  thee ! 

Virginia.     And  if  thou  wouldst,  I'd  find  thee,  for 
Thy  paragon,  a  mate  —  if  that  can  be 
A  mate  which  doth  transcend  the  thing  'tis  ta'en 
To  match  —  would  make  thy  paragon  look  poor, 
And  I  would  call  that  so  o'ermatching  mate 
Icilius. 

Icil.     No !    I  will  not  let  thee  win 
On  such  a  theme  as  this ! 

Virginia.  Nor  will  I  drop 

The  controversy  that  the  richer  makes  me 
The  more  I  lose. 
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IciL  My  sweet  Virginia, 

We  do  but  lose  and  lose,  and  win  and  win  ; 
Playing  for  nothing  but  to  lose  and  win. 
Then  let  us  Stop  the  game  —  and  thus  I  stop  it.         [Kisses  her. 

Re-enter  Virginius,  and  the  others. 

Virginias.     Witness,  my  friends,  that  seal !     Observe,  it  is 
A  living  one !     It  is  Icilius'  seal ; 
And  sCamp'd  upon  as  true  and  fair  a  bond  — 
Though  it  receive  the  impress  blushingly  — 
As  ever  signet  kiss'd  !     Are  all  content  ? 
Speak  else  !     She  is  thy  free  affianced  wife. 
Thou  art  her  free  affianced  husband  !     Come, 
We  have  o'erdrawn  our  time —    Farewell,  Virginia; 
Thy  future  husband  for  a  time  must  be 
Bellona's.'    To  thy  tasks  again,  my  child ; 
Be  thou  the  bride  of  study  for  a  time. 
Farewell ! 

Virginia.     My  father  ! 

Virginius.  May  the  gods  protect  thee. 

Virginia.     My  father  ! 

Virginius.  Does  the  blood  forsake  thy  cheek  ? 

Come  to  my  arms  once  more  !     Remember,  girl. 
The  first  and  foremost  debt  a  Roman  owes 
Is  to  his  country  ;  and  it  must  be  paid. 
If  need  be,  with  his  Ufe  '  —    Why,  how  you  hold  me ! 
Icilius,  take  her  from  me  !     Hoa  !     Within  ! 
Within  there  !  Servia ! 

Enter  Servia. 

Look  to  your  child  ! 
Come,  boy. 
Icil.  Farewell,  Virginia, 

Virginius.  Take  her  in! 


1  The  goddess  of  war.     Compare  Macbeth,  I.,  il.,  54, 
-  "  Dulce  M  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 

Horace,  Oil's!,  HI.,  ii 
"  Thy  life  b  not  thioe  own,  when  Rome  demands  it." 
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Virginia.     The  gods  be  with  thee,  my  Icilius!     Father, 
The  gods  be  with  thee — -and  Icilius. 

Virginius.     I  swear  a  battle  might  be  fought  and  won 
In  half  the  time!     Now,  once  for  all,  farewell! 
Your  sword  and  buckler,  boy  !     The  foe !     The  foe ! 
Does  he  not  tread  on  Roman  ground  1     Come  on  ! 
Come  on,  charge  on  him  !  drive  him  back  !  or  die  !       \Exetint 


Ettler  Appius. 
Afp.     It  was  a  triumph,  the  achieving  which 
O'erpaid  the  risk  was  run  '  —  and  that  was  great. 
They  have  made  trial  of  their  strength,  and  learn'd 
Its  value  from  defeat.    The  senate  knows 
Its  masters  now  ;  and  the  decemvirate, 
To  make  its  reign  eternal,  only  wants 
Its  own  decree,  which  little  pains  will  win. 
Ere  this,  the  foe  has,  for  his  mad  invasion. 
Been  paid  with  chastisement.     Retired  within 
His  proper  limits,  leisure  waits  upon  us 
To  help  us  to  (he  recompense,  decreed 
To  our  noble  daring,  who  have  set  ourselves 
In  such  high  seats,  as  at  our  feet  array 
The  wealth,  and  power,  and  dignity  of  Rome 
In  absolute  subjection  !     Tyranny ! 
How  godlike  is  thy  port  1     Thou  giv'st  and  talc's^ 
And  ask'st  no  other  leave,  than  what  thy  own 
Imperial  will  accords.    Jove  does  no  more ! 
Now  Claudius  — 

EnUr  Claudius.' 
Claud.  We  have  sufier'd  a  defeat  I 

App.     What !    The  decemvirs  fly! 
Claud.  The  soldiers  fight 


»  Knowles  puts  Caius  Claudius  for  the  Marcus  Claudius  of  the  historian 
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With  only  half  a  heart.'     The  other  half 

Looks  on,  and  cares  not  which  side  proves  the  winner, 

App.     Then  decimate  them.     Traitors!     Recreants! 
Why,  we  shall  have  them  at  our  very  doors  ! 
Have  we  lost  ground,  my  Claudius  ? 

Claud.  None,  except 

What  we've  retraced  in  fame.    We  strove  to  teach 
The  enemy  their  road  lay  backwards,  but 
They  would  not  turn  their  faces  for  us.     Each 
Retains  his  former  line, 

Enter  Marcus. 

App.  What  news  ? 

Marc.  The  ^ui 

Still  press  upon  us.     Rumours  are  afloat 
Of  new  disasters,  which  the  common  cry. 
Be  sure,  still  multiplies  and  swells.     Dentatus, 
That  over-busy,  crabbed  veteran, 
Walks  up  and  down  among  the  people,  making 
Your  plans  his  theme  of  laughter.     Naught  he  stints 
That  may  reflect  you  in  an  odious  light. 
And  lower  the  decemvirate. 

App.  A  dungeon 

Would  do  good  service  to  him !     Once  within, 
Strangling  were  easy !    We  must  stop  his  mouth  — 
Unwholesome  food  —  or  liquor  —    Where  was  he 
When  last  you  heard  him? 

Marc.  In  the  Forum. 

App.  So! 

He  is  past  service,  is  he  not  ?    Some  way 
To  clear  the  city  of  him.      Come,  we'll  hear  him, 
And  answer  him,  and  silence  him  !    'Tis  well 
The  dog  barks  forth  his  spleen ;  it  puts  us  on 
Our  guard  against  his  bite.     Come,  to  the  Forum  !      [Exeunt 

1  Nihilo  militie  quam  domi  melius  respubliea  administrata  est.      Ilia  modo 

noma  erat,  qui,  ne  quid  ductu  atque  auspicio  decemvirorum  prospere  usquam 
Ecreretur,  vincL  se  pec  suum  atque  ilionim  dedecus  patiebantur.  Fusi  et  ab 
Sabinis  ad  Eretutn  et  in  Algido  ab  ^quis  eierciCus  erant.  — Livv,  III.,  4a. 
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Scene  IV.  —  The  Forum. 
Enter  Dentatus,  with  Titus,  Servius,  and  Citizens. 

Titus.    What's  to  be  done  ? 

Den.     We'll  be  undone  —  that's  to  be  done. 

Servius.     We'll  do  away  with  the  decemvirate. 

Den.  You'll  do  away  with  the  decemvirate  ?  —  The  decem- 
virate will  do  away  with  you !  You'll  do  away  with  yourselves  ! 
Do  nothing —  The  enemy  will  do  away  with  both  of  you.  In 
anotlier  month  a  Roman  will  be  a  stranger  in  Rome.  A  fine 
pass  we  are  come  to,  masters  ! 

Titus.     But  something  must  be  done. 

Den.  Why,  what  would  you  have  ?  You  shout  and  clap 
your  hands,  as  if  it  were  a  victory  you  heard  of;  and  yet  you 
cry  —  Something  must  be  done!  Truly,  I  know  not  what 
that  something  is,  unless  it  be  to  make  you  General.     How  say 

Servius.  We'd  follow  any  man  that  knew  how  to  lead  us, 
and  would  rid  us  of  our  foes,  and  the  decemvirate  together. 

Den.  You  made  these  decemvirs  !  You  are  strangely  dis- 
contented with  your  own  work  !  And  you  are  over-cunning 
workmen  too  —  You  put  your  materials  so  firmly  together, 
there's  no  such  thing  as  taking  them  asunder !  What  you 
build,  you  build  —  except  it  be  for  your  own  good,  —  There 
you  are  bunglers  at  your  craft.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  I  cannot  but 
laugh  to  think  how  you  toiled,  and  strained,  and  sweated,  to 
rear  the  stones  of  the  building  one  above  another,  when  I  see 
the  sorry  faces  you  make  at  it ! 

Titus.    But  tell  us  the  news  again. 

Den.  Is  it  so  good?  Does  it  so  please  you?  Then  prick 
your  ears  again,  and  listen.  We  have  been  beaten  again  — 
beaten  back  on  our  own  soil.  Rome  has  seen  its  haughty 
masters  fly  before  chastisement,  like  slaves  —  returning  cries 
for  blows  —  and  all  this  of  your  decemvirs,  gendemen. 

First  at.     Huzza  for  it  again  I  \The people  shout. 

Second  Cit.     Hush  I     Appius  comes. 

Den.  And  do  you  care  for  that?  You  that  were,  just 
now,  within  a  stride  of   taking  him   and  his  colleagues  by  the 
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throat  ?  You'll  do  away  with  the  decemvirs,  will  you !  And 
let  but  one  of  them  appear,  you  dare  not  for  your  life,  but  keep 
your  spleen  within  your  teeth  !  Listen  to  me,  now !  I'll  speak 
the  more  for  Appius. 

Enter  APPiUS  Claudius  and  Maslcus,  preceded  by  Lictors. 
I  say,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  Rome,  the  foe  has  chased  her 
sons,  like  hares,  on  their  own  soil,  where  they  should  prey 
like  lions  —  and  so  they  would,  had  they  not  keepers  to  tame 

App.  What's  that  3'ou  are  saying  to  the  people,  Siccius 
Dentatus  ? 

Den.     I  am  regaling  them  with  the  news. 

App.    The  news? 

Den.  Ay,  the  news  — the  newest  that  can  be  had;  and  the 
more  novel  because  unlocked  for.  Who  ever  thought  to  see  the 
eagle'  in  the  talons  of  the  kite  ? 

App.  It  is  not  well  done  in  you,  Dentatus,  to  chafe  a  sore. 
It  inakes  it  rankle.  If  your  surgery  has  learned  no  better,  it 
should  keep  its  hands  to  itself  !  You  have  very  liltle  to  do,  to 
busy  yourself  after  this  fashion. 

Den.     I  busy  myself  as  I  like,  Appius  Claudius. 

App.  I  know  you  do,  when  you  labour  to  spread  dis- 
affection among  the  people,  and  bring  the  decemvirs  into 
contempt. 

Den.    The  decemvirs  bring  themselves  into  contempt. 

App.     Ha !  dare  you  say  so? 

Den.  Dare!  I  have  dared  cry  "Come  on!"  to  a  cohort 
of  bearded  warriors  —  Is  it  thy  smooth  face  should  appal  me  ? 
Dare  1  it  never  yet  flurried  me  to  use  my  arm  —  Shall  I  not, 
think  you,  be  at  my  ease  when  I  but  wag  my  tongue  ?  Dare, 
indeed ! 

App.  Your  grey  hairs  should  keep  company  with  honester 
speech ! 

Den.  Shall  I  show  you,  Appius,  the  company  tliey  are 
wont  to  keep?  Look  here!  and  htx^  [uncovering kis forehead 
and  skowing  scars].    These  are  the  vouchers  of  honest  deeds  — 
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such  is  the  speech  with  which  my  grey  hairs  keep  company. 
I  tell  you,  to  your  teeth,  the  decemvirs  bring  themselves  into 
contempt. 

App.  What,  are  they  not  serving  their  country  at  the  head 
of  her  armies  ? 

Den.  They'd  serve  her  better  in  the  body  of  her  armies  h 
I'd  name  for  thee  a  hundred  centurions  would  make  better 
generals.  A  common  soldier  of  a  year's  active  service  would 
take  his  measures  better.  Generals  !  Our  generals  were  wont 
to  teach  us  how  to  win  battles.  —  Tactics  are  changed;  your 
generals  instruct  us  how  to  lose  them. 

App.    Do  you  see  my  lictors .' 

Den.     There  are  twelve  of  them.i 

App.     What  if  I  bid  them  seize  thee  ? 

Dm.    They'd  biush  to  do  it, 

App.    Why  now,  Dentatus,  I  begin  to  know  you ; 
I  fancied  you  a  man  that  loved  to  vent 
His  causeless  anger  in  an  under  breath. 
And  speak  it  in  the  ear  —  and  only  then 
When  there  was  safety !     Such  a  one,  you'll  own, 
Is  dangerous ;  and  to  be  trusted,  as 
A  friend  or  foe,  unworthy.     But  I  see 
You  rail  to  faces.     Have  you  not  so  much 
Respect  for  Appius  as  to  take  him  by 
The  hand,  when  he  confesses  you  have  some 
Pretence  to  quarrel  with  his  colleagues'  plans. 
And  find  fault  with  himself?     Which  yet,  you'li  own, 
May  quite  as  well  be  kindly  done,  Dentatus, 
As  harshly.     Had  you  only  to  myself 
Declared  your  discontents,  the  more  you  had  rail'd. 
The  more  I  should  have  thank'd  you 

Deii.  Had  I  thought  — 

App.     And  have  you  been  campaignmg,  then,  so  long, 
And  prosperously  —  and  mistrust  jou   bn-cius. 
That  a  young  scarless  soldier,  like  myself. 
Would  listen  to  your  tutoring  ?    See,  now, 
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How  much  yoTi  have  mistaken  me  !    Dentatus, 
In  a  word  —  can  you  assist  the  generals, 
And  will  you? 

Den.  I  have  all  the  will  —  but  as 

For  the  abili^  — 

App.  Tut!  tut!  Dentatus, 

You  vex  me  now.     This  coyness  sits  not  well  on  you. 
You  know  as  well  as  1,  you  have  as  much 
Ability  as  will.     I  would  not  think  you 
A  man  that  loved  to  find  fault,  but  to  find  fault ! 
Surtly  the  evil  you  complain  of,  you 
Would  lend  a  hand  to  remedy !     See,  now, 
'Tis  fairly  put  to  you  —  what  say  you  ? 

Den.  Appius ! 

You  may  use  me  as  you  please. 

App.  And  that  will  be, 

As  you  deserve.     Ill  send  you,  as  my  legate, 
To  the  army.     \Shouts  from-  the  people.']    Do  you  hear  your 

friends,  Dentatus? 
A  lucky  omen,  that!    Away  I  away! 
Apprise  your  house  —  prepare  for  setting  out. 
I'll  hurry  your  credeniials.     Minutes  now 
Rate  high  as  hours !    Assist  my  colleagues  with 
Your  counsel ;  if  their  plans  displease  you,  why 
Correct  them  —  change  them  —  utterly  reject  them. 
And  if  you  meet  obstruction,  notice '  me. 
And  I  will  push  it  by.     There,  now !    Your  hand ! 
Again  !  away !    All  the  success  attend  you 
That  Appius  wishes  you ! 

Deii.  Success  is  from 

The  gods,"^  whose  hand  soe'er  it  pleases  them 
To  send  it  by.     I  know  not  what  success 
'Tis  Appius'  wish  they  send ;  but  this  1  know, 
I  am  a  soldier ;  and,  as  a  soldier,  I 
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Am  bound  to  serve.     All  the  success  I  ask, 
Is  that  which   benefits  my  country,   Appius. 

\_Exit  Dentatus. 
App.     You've  served  her  overlong !  \Aside.'\     Now  for  our 
causes.  [Appius  ascends  the  tribunal. 

Claud,  [/o  Marcus\     Do  you  see  the  drift  of  this? 
Marc.  I  cannot  guess  it. 

Claud.     Nor  I. 
App.  \io  a  Plebeian\.    Are  you  the  suitor  in  this  cause  ? 

Plebeian.     Noble  Appius,  if  there's  law  in  Rome, 
To  right  a  man  most  injured,  to  that  law 
Against  yon  proud  patrician  I  appeal. 

App.     No  more  of  that,  I  say .'     Because  he's  rich 
And  great,  you  call  him  proud !     'Tis  not  unlike 
Because  you're  poor  and  mean,  you  call  yourself 
Injured.     Relate  your  story ;  and,  so  please  you, 
Spare  epithets. 

Plebeian.  Grant  me  a  minute's  pause, 

I  shall  begin. 

[Virginia  at  this  moment  crosses  the  stage  with  her 
Nurse,  and  is  met  by  Numitorius,  who  holds  her 
in  conversation;  Appius  rivets  his  eyes  upon  her. 
Num.     You  have  heard  the  news  ? 

Virginia.  What  news,  dear  uncle? 

Num.  Step 

Aside  with  me,  I'll  tell  you. 

[  Takes  her  a  little  farther  from  the  tribunal. 
App.  Can  it  be 

A  mortal  that  I  look  upon? 

Virginia.  They  are  safe ! 

I  thank  the  gods ! 

App.  Her  eyes  look  up  to  heaven. 

Like  something  kindred  to  it^rather  made 
To  send  their  glances  down,  and  fill  the  earth 
With  worship  and  with  gratulation.     What 
A  thrill  runs  up  and  down  my  veins,  and  all 
Throughout  me ! 

Plebeian.  Now,  most  noble  Appius  — 
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App.  Stop! 

Put  off  tlie  cause ;  I  cannot  hear  it  now. 
Attend  to-morrow.     An  oppressive  tlbseness 
Allows  me  not  to  breathe.     Lictors !  make  clear 
The  ground  about  the  rostrum ! 

\Descends  and  approaches  Claudius  with  precipitation. 
Claudius !  Claudius  ! 
Marcus,  go  you  and  summon  my  physician 
To  be  ai  home  before  me.  \_Exit  Marcus.]  Claudius !  Claudius ! 
There !  there ! 

Virginia.  Vou  send  a  messenger  to-night? 

App.     Paint  me  that  smile !     I  never  saw  a  smUe 
Till  now.    My  Claudius,  is  she  not  a  wonder? 
I  know  not  whether  in  the  state  of  girlhood 
Or  womanhood  to  call  her,    'Twixt  fhe  two 
She  stands,  as  that  were  loth  to  lose  her,  this 
To  win  her  most  impatient    The  young  year 
Trembling  and  blushing  'twixt  the  striving  kisses 
Of  parting  spring  and  meeting  summer,  seems 
Her  only  parallel! 

Num.  'Tis  well !     I'll  send 

Your  father  word  of  this.    But  have  you  not 
A  message  to  Icilius? 

App.  Mark  you,  Claudius  ? 

There  is  a  blush  I     I  must  possess  her. 

Virginia.  Tell  him, 

I  think  upon  him.  Farewell,  Numilorius!    [Exit  with  Servia. 

Num.     Farewell,  Virginia. 

Claud.  Master,  will  you  teil  me 

The  name  of  that  young  maiden  ? 

Num.  She  is  call'd 

Virginia,  daughter  of  Virginius  \ 
A  Roman  citizen,  and  a  centurion 
In  the  army, 

Claud.  Thank  you ;  she  is  very  like 

The  daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine.     Farewell. 

[Exit  NuMiTORius. 

App.     1  burn,  my  Claudius!  brain  and  heart  — there's  not 
A  fibre  in  my  body  but's  on  fire  ! 
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With  what  a  gait  stie  moves !    Such  was  not  Hebe,' 
Or  Jupiter  liad  sooner  lost  his  heaven 
Than  changed  his  cup-bearer.    A  step  like  that 
The  rapture-glowing  eiouds  might  well  bear  up, 
And  never  take  for  human !     Find  me,  Claudius, 
Some  way  to  compass  the  possession  of  her. 

Claud.     'Tis  difficult  —  her  father's  of  repute; 
The  highest  of  his  class.^ 

App.  I  guessed  it !     Friends 

Are  ever  friends,  except  when  friends  are  needed. 

Claud.     Nay,  Appius !  — 

App.  If  thou  canst  not  give  me  hope. 

Be  dumb ! 

Claud.      A  female  agent  may  be  used 
With  some  success. 

App.  How  ?  how  ? 

Claud.  To  tamper  with 

The  woman  that  attends  her. 

App.  Set  about  it. 

Claud,     Could  she  but  be  induced  to  help  you  to 
A  single  meeting  with  her, 

App.  Claudius!  Claudius! 

Effect  but  that ! 

Claud.  I'll  instantly  about  it. 

App.     Spare  not  my  gold  —  nor  stop  at  promises. 
I  will  fulfil  them  fast  as  thou  canst  make  them. 
To  purchase  such  a  draught  of  ecstasy 
I'd  drain  a  kingdom  —    Set  about  it,  Claudius  ! 
Away !     I  wiil  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep. 
Until  I  hear  from  thee ! 

Claud.  Depend  upon  me ! 

App.     1  do,  my  Claudius,  for  my  life- —  my  life ! 

\_Exeunt  severally. 

'  The  goddess  of  jouth,  dismissed  from  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  celes- 
tial gods  and  superseded  by  Ganymede. 

2  "  Vir  exempli  recti  domimilitSBque."  — Livv,  III.,  44, 
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Scene  I.  —  Appius's  House. 
Enter  Appios. 
App.     It  is  not  love,  if  what  I've  felt  before 
And  calS'd  by  such  a  name  be  love  —  a  thing 
That  took  its  turn  —  that  1  could  entertain, 
Put  off,  or  humour  —  'tis  some  Other  thing; 
Or  if  the  same,  why  in  some  other  state  — 
Or  1  am  not  the  same  —  or  it  hath  found 
Some  other  part  of  sensibility 
More  quick  whereon  to  try  its  power,  and  there 
Expends  its  all !     Now,  Claudius,  your  success? 

£'«/'fr  Claudius. 

Claud.     Nothing  would  do,  yet  nothing  left  undone ! 
She  was  not  to  be  purchased. 

App.  Did  she  guess  — 

Claud.     She  could  not, 
So  guarded  was  my  agent ;  who  described  you 
A  man  of  power,  of  noble  family. 
And  regai  fortune  —  one  that  ask'd  not  what 
His  pleasures  cost  — no  further  made  disclosure. 

App.     And  did  it  nothing  move  her,  Claudius  ? 

Claud.  Nothing, 

The  more  my  agent  urged,  the  more  the  shrunk 
And  wither'd  hag  grew  callous  ;  further  press'd, 
And  with  more  urgent  importuning,  ire 
And  scorn,  in  imprecations  and  invectives, 
Vented  upon  the  monster  (as  she  call'd  him) 
That  would  pollute  her  child,  compell'd  my  advocate 
To  drop  the  suit  she  saw  was  hopeless. 

App.  Now 

Had  I  a  friend  indeed ! 

Claud.  Has  Appius  need 

To  search  for  such  a  friend,  and  Claudius  by  him  ? 
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App.     Friends  evtr  are  provisionally  friends  — 
Friends  for  so  far  —  friends  just  to  such  a  point 
And  tlien  "  farewell!  "  ^friends  with  an  understanding  — 
As  "  should  the  road  be  pretty  safe  "  —  "  the  sea 
Not  over  rough,"  and  so  on  — friends  of  ifs 
And  buts  —  no  friends!     O  could  I  find  the  maii 
Would  be  a  simple,  thorough-going  friend  ! 

Claud.     1  thought  you  had  one,  Appius, 

App.  So  thoi^ht  Appius, 

Till  Appius  thought  upon  a  test  of  friendship, 
He  fears  he  would  not  give  unto  himself, 
Could  he  be  Appius'  friend. 

Claud.  Then  Appius  has 

A  truer  friend  than  Appius  is  to  Appius. 
ni  give  that  test ! 

App.  What !  you'd  remove  her  father 

And  that  Icihus  whom  you  told  me  of  \ 

Claud.     Count  it  as  done. 

App.  My  Claudius,  is  it  true  ? 

Can  I  believe  it?     Art  thou  such  a  friend. 
That,  when  I  look'd  for  thee  to  stop  and  leave  me, 
I  tind  thee,  keeping  with  me,  step  by  step ; 
And  even  in  thy  loving  eagerness 
Outstriding  me  ?     I  do  not  want  thee,  Claudius, 
To  soil  thy  hand  with  their  plebeian  blood. 

Claud.    What  wouldst  thou,  then  ? 

App.  I  was  left  guardian  to  Ihee  — 

Claud.     Thou  wast. 

App.  Among  the  various  property 

Thy  father  left  were  many  female  slaves. 

Claud.     Well? 

App.  It  were  easy  for  thee  (were  it  not  ?) 

To  invent  a  tale  that  one  of  them  confess'd 
She  had  sold  a  female  infant  (and  of  course 
Thy  slave)  unto  Virginius'  wife,  who  pass'd  it 
Upon  Virginius  as  his  daughter,  which 
Supposititious  ofiEspring  is  this  sanve 
Virginia. 

Claud.     I  conceive  you. 
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App.  To  induce 

The  woman  to  confirm  your  tale  wodd  ask 
But  small  persuasion.     Is  it  done  ? 

Claud.  This  hour. 

I  know  the  school,  my  Appius,  where  Virginia 
Pursues  her  studies ;  thither  I'll  repair, 
And  seize  her  as  my  slave  at  once.     Do  thou 
Repair  to  thy  tribunal,  whither,  should 
Her  friends  molest  me  in  the  attempt,  I'll  bring  her, 
And  plead  my  cause  before  thee. 

App.  Claudius  \  Claudius ! 

How  shall  I  pay  thee  ?    O,  thou  noble  friend  ! 
Power,  fortune,  life,  whate'et  belongs  to  Appius, 
Reckon  as  thine !    Away,  away,  my  Claudius ! 

{ExeHiti  severally. 

Scene  II.  —  A  Street  in  Rome. 
Enter  Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Seevius,  and  Cneius. 

Luc.  Well,  masters,  any  news  of  Siccius  Dentatus  from  the 
camp,  how  he  was  received  by  the  decemrirs  ? 

Titus.     He  was  received  well  by  the  decemvirs. 

Cm.     It  wasn't  then  for  the  love  they  bear  him. 

Titus.  But  they  expect  he'll  help  them  to  return  the  cuffs 
they  have  gotten  from  the  enemy. 

Servius.     Do  you  wish  for  a  victory  ? 

Luc.  Yes,  if  Dentatus  wins  it.  'Tis  to  our  credit,  masters  — 
He's  one  of  us. 

Servius.     And  is  not  Spurius  Oppius  one  of  us  ? 

Luc.  He  is ;  but  he  is  in  league  with  the  patricians  —  that  is, 
the  patrician  decemvirs.  He  is  but  half  a  plebeian,  and  that  is 
the  worst  half.  The  better  half  he  threw  away  '  when  he  be- 
came half  a  patrician.  I  never  liked  your  half-and-half  gentry ; 
they  generally  combine  the  bad  of  both  kinds,  without  the  good 
of  either. 

Servius.  Well,  we  shall  have  news  presently.  Your  brother, 
Icilius,  has  just  arrived  with  dispatches  from  the  camp.     I  met 
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him  passing  through  the  Fonim,  and  asked  him  what  news  he 
brought  ?  He  answered,  none ;  but  added,  we  might  look  for 
news  of  another  kind  than  what  we  had  been  lately  accustomed 
to  hear.  \A  shriek  without. 

Cm.    What's  that? 

Titus.     Look  yonder,  masters  !    See  ! 

Servius.  'Tis  Appius's  cheat  dragging  a  young  woman 
along  with  him. 

Tilus.      Let  us  stand  by  each  other,  masters,  and  prevent 


Servia.     Help  1  help  !  help  ! 

Luc.  Let  go  your  hold  ! 

Claud.  Stand  by ! 

She  is  my  slave  ! 

Servia.  His  slave?    Help!  help!     His  slave? 

He  looks  more  like  a  slave  than  she !     Good  masters ! 
Protect  the  daughter  of  Virginius! 

Luc.     Release  the  maid. 

Titus.  Forbear  this  violence. 

Claud.     I  call  for  the  assistaoee  of  the  laws ; 
She  is  my  slave. 

Servia.  She  is  my  daughter,  masters, 

My  foster-daughter ;  and  her  mother  was 
A  free-born  woman  —  and  her  father  is 
A  citizen,  a  Roman  —  good  Virginius, 
As  I  said  before  —  Virginius,  the  centurion, 
Whom  all  of  you  must  know.  —    Help  !  help  !    I  say. 
You  see  she  cannot  speak  to  help  herself; 
Speak  for  her,  masters  —  help  her,  if  you're  men  I 

Titus.     Let  go  your  hold. 

Claud.  Obstruct  me  at  your  peril. 

Luc.    We'll  make  you,  if  you  will  not. 

Claud.  Let  me  pass, 

Servius.     Let  go  your  hold,  once  more. 

Claud.  Good  masters  !  patience  — 

Hear  me,  I  say  —    She  is  my  slave  —     I  wish  not 
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To  use  this  violence,  my  friends  ;  but  may  not 
A  master  seize  upon  his  slave  ? —    Make  way, 
Or  such  of  you  as  are  dissatisfied, 
Repair  with  me  to  the  decemvir.  —     Come, 
1  only  want  my  right ! 

Titus.  Come  on  then  I 

Servius.  Ay, 

To  the  decemvir ! 

Seriiia.  Run,  run  for  Numitorius  —  alarm  our  neighbours! 
—  Call  out  Icilius'  friends  ! —  I  shall  go  mad!  Help  !  help! 
help !  \_Exeunt, 

Scene  III.  —  The  Forum. 
Enter  Appius,  preceded  by  Lictors. 
App.    Will  he  succeed?—    Will  he  attempt  it?—    Will  he 
Go  through  with  '\t1  —  [Looking  out."]    No  sign  —  I  almost  wish 
He  had  not  undertaken  it;  yet  wish, 
More  than  I  wish  for  life,  he  may  accomplish 
What  he  has  undertaken.     O  !  iJie  pause 
That  precedes  action  !     It  is  vacancy 
That  o'erweighs  action's  substance.    What  I  fear 
Is  that  his  courage  can't  withstand  ber  tears. 
That  will  be  sure  to  try  and  succour  her, 
Pointing,  as  'twere,  to  every  charm,  and  pleading 
With  melting  eloquence.     I  hear  a  sound 
As  of  approaching  clamour  —  and  the  rush 
Of  distant  feet —    He  comes!     I  must  prepare 
For  his  reception.  [Appius  ascends  the  tribunal. 


Claud.  Do  not  press  upon  me ; 

Here's  the  decemvir  —  he  will  satisfy  you. 
Whether  a  master  has  a  right  or  not 
To  seize  his  slave  when  he  finds  her, 

Servia.  She  is  no  slave 

Of  thine !  She  never  was  a  slave  !  Thou  slave ! 
To  call  her  by  that  name  ^  Ay !  threaten  me ! 
She  is  a  free-bom  maid,  and  not  a  slave, 
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Or  never  was  a  free-born  maid  in  Rome ! 
O  !  you  shall  dearly  answer  for  it ! 

Aj)p.  Peace  I 

What  quarrel's  this?    Speak,  those  who  are  aggrieved. 

Enter  Numitorius. 

Num.     Where  is  Vii^nia —    Wherefore  do  you  hold 
That  maiden's  hand? 

Claud.  Who  asks  the  question  ? 

Num.  I ! 

Her  uncle  Numitorius ! 

Claud.  Numitorius, 

You  think  yourself  her  uncle  ^Numitorius, 
No  blood  of  yours  flows  in  her  veins,  to  give  you 
The  title  you  would  claim.     Most  noble  Appius! 
n  you  sit  here  for  justice,  as  I  think 
You  do,  attend  not  to  the  clamour  of 
This  man,  who  calb  himself  this  damsel's  uncle. 
She  is  my  property  —  was  born  beneath 
My  father's  roof,  whose  slave  her  mother  was. 
Who  (as  I  can  establish  past  dispute) 
Sold  her  an  infant  to  Virginius'  wife. 
Who  never  had  a  child,  and  heavily 
Revolved  her  barrenness.    My  slave  I  have  found 
And  seized  —  as  who  that  finds  his  own  (no  matter 
How  long  so  ever  miss'd)  should  fear  to  take  it? 
If  they  oppose  my  claim,  they  may  produce 
Their  counter-proofs  and  bring  the  cause  to  trial! 
But  till  they  prove  mine  own  is  not  mine  own  — 
(An  undertaking  somewhat  perilous) 
Mine  own  I  shall  retain  —  yet  giving  them, 
Should  they  demand  it,  what  security 
They  please  for  re-producing  her. 

App.  Why,  that 

Would  be  but  reasonable. 

Num.  Reasonable ! 

Claudius  !  [  With  muck  vehemence  —  recollects  himself. 

He's  but  a  mask  upon  the  face 
Of  some  more  powerful  contriver  \aside\    Appius, 
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My  niece's  father  is  from  Rome,  thou  know'st, 

Serving  his  country.     Is  it  not  unjust, 

In  the  absence  of  a  citizen,  to  suffer 

His  right  to  his  own  child  to  be  disputed  ? 

Grant  us  a  day  to  fetch  Virginias, 

That  he  himself  may  answer  this  most  foul 

And  novel  suit —    Meanwhile  to  me  belongs 

The  custody  of  the  maid  —  her  uncle's  house 

Can  better  answer  for  her  honour  than 

The  house  of  Claudius.     'Tis  the  law  of  Rome, 

Before  a  final  sentence,  the  defendant 

In  his  possession  is  not  to  sustain 

Disturbance  from  the  plaintiff. 

Titus.  A  just  law. 

Servius.     And  a  most  reasonable  demand. 

All  the  Citizens.  Ay !  Ay !  Ay ! 

App.     Silence,  you  citizens ;  will  you  restrain 
Your  tongues,  and  give  your  magistrate  permission 
To  speak  ?    The  law  is  just  —  most  reasonable  — 
I  framed  that  law  myself^  I  will  protect 
That  law ! 

Titus.        Most  noble  Appius  ! 

Servius.  A  most  just  decree ! 

All  the  Citizens.     Ay !  Ay ! 

App.  Will  you  be  silent !    Will  you  please  to  w^t 

For  my  decree,  you  most  untractable 
And  boisterous  citizens  !     I  do  repeat  it, 
I  framed  that  law  myself,  and  will  protect  it. 
But  are  you,  Numitorius,  here  defendant? 
That  title  none  but  the  reputed  father 
Of  the  young  woman  has  a  right  to  —    How 
Can  I  commit  to  thee  what  may  appear 
The  plaintiff's  property;  and  if  not  his. 
Still  is  not  thine  ?     I'll  give  thee  till  to-morrow 
Ere  I  pass  a  final  judgment  —     But  the  girl 
Remains  with  Claudius,  who  shall  bind  himself 
In  such  security  as  you  require 
To  re-produce  her  at  the  claim  of  him 
Who  calls  her  daughter —    This  is  my  decree. 
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Num.    A  foul  decree.  —    Shame !     Shame  ! 

Servius.  Ay,  a  most  foul  decree. 

Cne.    A  villainous  decree. 

Servius.  Most  villainous. 

Servia.     Good  citizens,  what  do  you  with  our  weapons 
When  you  should  use  your  own  ?    Your  hands !  —  your  hands !  — 
He  shall  not  take  her  from  us.     Gather  round  her, 
And  if  he  touch  her,  be  it  to  his  cost ; 
And  if  ye  see  him  touch  her,  never  more 
Expect  from  us  your  titles  —  never  more 
Be  husbands,  brothers,  lovers,  at  our  mouths, 
Or  any  thing  that  doth  imply  the  name 
Ot  men  —  except  such  men  as  men  should  blush  for. 

App.     Command  your  wives  and  daughters,  citizens, 
They  quit  the  Forum. 

Servia.  They  shall  not  command  us 

That  care  not  to  protect  us. 

App.  Take  the  girl, 

If  she  is  yours. 

Claud.  Stand  by. 

Virginia.  O  help  me!  help  me! 

Tcil.  [ent£ring\.    Virginia's  voice !  — Virginia !  {Rushes  lo  ker. 

Virginia.  O,  Icllius !     \Falh  fainting  in  his  arms. 

Icil.     Take  her,  good  Numitorius. 

App.  You  had  better 

Withdrav^,  Icihus;  the  affdr  is  judged. 

Claud.     I  claim  my  slave. 

Icil.  Stand  back,  thou  double  slave ! 

Touch  her,  and  I  will  tear  thee  limb  from  limb. 
Before  thy  master's  face.  —     She  is  my  wife, 
My  life,  my  heart,  ray  heart's  blood.  —     Touch  her 
Willi  but  a  look  — 

App.  My  lictors,  there,  advance  ! 

See  that  Icihus  quits  the  Forum.  —     Claudius, 
Secure  your  slave. 

Icil.  Lictors,  a  moment  pause 

For  your  own  sakes.     Do  not  mistake  these  arms  ; 
Think  not  the  strength  of  any  common  man 
Is  that  they  feel.     They  serve  a  charmed  frame, 
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The  which  a  power  pervades  which  ten  times  trebles 
The  natural  energy  of  each  single  nerve 
To  sweep  you  down  as  reeds. 

App.  Obey  my  orders ! 

Icil.     Appius  !  before  I  quit  the  Forum,  let  me 
Address  a  word  to  you. 

App.  Be  brief,  then  ! 

Tcil.  Brief ! 

Is't  not  enough  you  have  deprived  us,  Appius, 
Of  the  two  strongest  bulwarks  to  our  liberties, 
Our  tribunes  and  our  privilege  of  appeal  * 
To  the  assembly  of  the  people  ?    Cannot 
The  honour  of  the  Roman  maids  be  safe? 
Thou  know'st  this  virgin  is  betroth'd  lo  me. 
Wife  of  my  hope  —    Thou  shalt  not  cross  my  hope 
And  I  retain  my  life  —  attempt  it  not ! 
I  stand  among  my  fellow-citizens  — ■ 
His  fellow-soldiers  hem  Virgin! us  round. 
Both  men  and  gods  are  on  our  side ;  but  grant 
I  stood  alone,  with  naught  but  virtuous  love 
To  hearten  me  ^  alone  would  I  defeat 
The  execution  of  thy  infamous 
Decree !     I'll  quit  the  Forum  now,  but  not 
Aione  —  my  love  I  my  wife !  my  free-bom  maid  — 
The  virgin  standard  of  my  pride  and  manhood. 
Of  peerless  motto!  —  rich,  and  fresh,  and  shining. 
And  of  device  most  rare  and  glorious, 
111  bear  off  safe  with  me  — unstain'd— untouch'd! 

App.    Your  duty,  lictors —    Claudius,  look  to  your  right. 

Icil.     True  citizens .' 

Titus.  Down  with  the  traitor ! 

Servius.     Down  with  him  —  slay  him  ! 

\The  LlCTOLtsuwi/CLAUiJiUS  are  driven  back :  CLAun- 
lUS  takes  refuge  at  AlTlOS's  feel,  -mho  has  de- 
scended and  throws  up  his  arms  as  a  signal  to 
both  parties  lo  desist — whereupon  Ihe  people  retire 
a  little. 


1  The  uffice  of  tribune  and  the  riEhl  of  appeal  were  suspended  during  the 
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App.     So,  friends !  we  thank  you  that  you  don't  deprive  us 
Of  every  thing ;  but  leave  your  magistrates 
At  least  their  persons  sacred  —  their  decrees, 
It  seems,  you  value  as  you  value  slraws, 
And  in  like  manner  break  them.     Wherefore  stop 
When  you  have  gone  so  far  ?    You  might,  methinks. 
As  well  have  kill'd  my  client  at  my  feet 
As  threaten  him  with  death  before  my  face ! 
Rise,  Claudius!     I  perceive  Icilius'  aim;  — 
He  labours  to  restore  the  tribuneship 
By  means  of  a  sedition.     We'll  not  give  him 
The  least  pretence  of  quarrel.     We  shall  wait 
Virginius's  arrival  till  to-morrow. 
His  friends  take  care  to  notice  him^ —    The  camp's 
But  four  hours'  journey  from  the  city.     Till 
To-morrow,  then,  let  me  prevail  with  you 
To  yield  up  something  of  your  right,  and  let 
The  giri  remain  at  liberty. 

Claud.  If  they 

Produce  security  for  her  appearance, 
I  am  content. 

Titus.  I'll  be  your  security. 

Servius.  And  I. 

Citizens.    We'll  all  be  your  security. 

[  They  hold  up  their  hands. 

hil.  My  friends. 

And  fellow-citizens,  I  thank  you :  but 
Reserve  your  kindness  for  to-morrow,  friends. 
If  Claudius  still  persist  —    To4ay  I  hope 
He  will  remain  content  with  my  security 
And  that  of  Numitorius,  for  the  maid's 
Appearance. 

App.  See  she  do  appear  I  and  come 

Prepared  to  pay  the  laws  more  reverence, 
As  I  shall  surely  see  that  they  receive  it. 

[Exeunt  ApPiUS,^  Claudius,  and  Lictov.^. 

1  Give  Mm  notice.    See  page  323.^ 

dent  atqiie  eliam  in  custodia  habeant,"  —  Livv,  III.,  46. 
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Icil  .     Look  up  !  look  up  !  my  sweet  Virginia, 
Look  up !  look  up  !  you  will  see  none  but  friends. 

0  that  such  eyes  should  e'er  meet  other  prospect ! 
Virginia.     Icilius !  Uncle  !  lead  me  home  !  leilius, 

You  did  not  think  to  take  a  slave  to  wife  ? 

Ml.     I  thought  and  think  to  wed  a  free-bom  maid; 
And  thou,  and  thou  alone,  art  she,  Virginia  ! 

Virginia.     I  feel  as  I  were  so—  I  do  not  think 

1  am  his  slave  !     Virginius  not  my  father ! 
Virginius,my  dear  father,  not  my  father ! 

It  cannot  be ;  my  life  must  come  from  him ; 
For,  make  him  not  my  father,  it  will  go 
From  me.  —    I  could  not  live  an  >  he  were  not 
My  father. 

fcil.  Dear  Virginia,  calm  thy  thoughts  — 

But  who  shall  warn  Virginius  ? 

'^«"'-  I've  la'en  care 

Of  that ;  no  sooner  heard  I  of  this  claim, 
Than  I  dispatch'd  thy  brother  Lucius, 
Together  with  my  son,  to  bring  Virginius 
With  all  the  speed  they  could  ;  and  cautioned  them 
(As  he  is  something  over-quick  of  temper, 
And  might  snatch  justice  rather  than  sue  for  it) 
To  evade  communication  of  the  cause, 
And  merely  say  his  presence  was  required, 
Till  we  should  have  him  with  us.     Come,  Virginia; 
Thy  uncle's  house  shall  guard  thee,  till  thou  lind'st' 
Within  thy  father's  arms  a  citadel 
Whence  Claudius  cannot  take  thee. 

^"^-  He  shall  take 

A  thousand  lives  first. 

^ii»'-  Ay,  ten  thousand  lives. 

Icil.     Hear  you,  Virginia !     Do  you  hear  your  friends  ? 

Virginia.     Let  him  take  my  life  first,  I  am  content 
To  be  his  slave  then  —  if  I  am  his  slave. 

Icil.     Thou  art  a  free-bom  Roman  maid,  Virginia ; 
All  Rome  doth  know  thee  so,  Virginia- 
All  Rome  win  see  thee  so. 
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CitiseHS.  We  will !    We  will ! 

Icil.     You'll  meet  us  here  to-raorrow  ? 

Cilizens.  All !  all ! 

Icil.     Cease  not  to  clamour  'gainst  this  outrage.     Tell  it 
In  every  corner  of  the  city;  and 
Let  no  mat!  call  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Who  stands  aloof  when  tyranny  assails 
Her  fairest  daughter.     Come,  Virginia. 
'Tis  not  a  private,  but  a  common  wrong  ; 
'Tis  every  father's,  lover's,  freeman's  cause  ; 
To-morrow  !  fellow-citizens,  to-morrow  ! 

Citisens,     To-morrow  !  [Exeunt  severally- 

Scene  IV.  —  The  Camp. 
Enter  Oppius  and  Q.  F.  ViBULANUS. 

0pp.     Has  he  set  out? 

Vibul.  He  has,  my  Oppius, 

And  never  to  return  !    His  guard's  instructed 
To  take  good  care  of  him.     There's  not  a  man 
But's  ten  times  sold  to  us,  and  of  our  wishes 
Fully  possessed.     Dentatus  will  no  more 
Obstruct  us  in  our  plans.     He  did  not  like 
The  site  of  our  encampment.     He  will  find 
At  least  the  air  of  it  was  wholesome. 

0pp.  What 

Report  are  they  instructed  to  bring  back  ? 

Vibul.     They  fell  into  an  ambush  —he  was  slain. 

Opp.     Hut  should  the  truth,  by  any  means,  come  out? 

Vibul.     Imprison  them,  and  secretly  dispatch  them. 
Or  ope  the  dungeon  doors,  and  let  them  'scape. 

Opp.    I  should  prefer  the  latter  method. 

Vibul.  Well, 

That  be  our  choice.     But  when  it  is  determined 
To  spill  blood  otherwise  than  as  it  may 
Be  spill'd,  to  hesitate  about  some  drops 
Is  weakness,  may  be  fatal. —    Come,  my  friend, 
Let  us  be  seen  about  the  camp,  and  ready, 
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With  most  admiring  ear,  to  catch  the  tidings 
Will  be  the  wonder  of  all  ears  but  ours,^ 
Here's  one  anticipates  us! 

Enter  Marcus. 

Well,  your  news  ? 
Marc.  Dentatus  is  no  more !  but  he  has  dearly  sold  his  life. 
The  matter  has  been  reported  as  you  directed.  By  few  it  is 
received  with  credence  —  by  many  with  doubt ;  while  some  bold 
spirits  stop  not  at  muttering,  but  loudly  speak  suspicion  of  foul 
play.  A  party  that  we  met,  a  mile  beyond  the  lines,  no  sooner 
heard  our  story  than  they  set  off  to  bring  the  body  to  the  camp. 
Others  have  followed  them,     Fabius,  we  have  your  gage  for 

Vilncl.     You  have.  —    Come,  let  us  show  ourselves.  —   Guilt 

And  we  must  wear  the  port  of  innocence, 

That  more  than  half  way  meets  accusal —     Come.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  — A  Mountainous  Pass. 

The  body  ^Dentatus  discovered  on  a  ^/>r^— Soldiers 
mourning  over  it.  —  Trumpets. 

Enter  ViRGiNius  and  Soldiers. 
Virginius.    Where  is  Dentatus  ?    Where  is  the  gallant 
soldier  f 
Ah,  comrade  !  comrade !  warm  !  yet  warm  !     So  lately 
Gone,  when  I  would  have  given  the  world,  only 
To  say  farewell  to  thee,  or  even  get 
A  parting  look  !     O  gallant,  gallant  soldier, 
The  god  of  war  might  sure  have  spared  a  head 
Grown  grey  in  serving  him !     My  brave  old  comrade ! 
The  father  of  the  field !    Thy  silver  locks 


1  The  Routledge  editions  read: 

"  Which  all  ears,  save  out  own,  will  wonder  at," 
3  For  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatus  see  Livy,   HI.,  43 
(quoted  in  the  Appendii),  and  Dionysius,  XI.,  25-27. 
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Other  anointing  stiould  receive  than  what 
Their  master's  blood  could  furnish ! 

Fint  Soldier.     There  has  been  treachery  here ! 

Vtrginius.     What ! 

First  Soldier.  The  slain  are  all  our  own.  None  of  the  bodies 
are  stripped  —  These  are  all  Romans.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  an  enemy's  retreat  —  And  now  I  remember  they 
made  a  sudden  halt  when  we  came  in  sight  of  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  —  Marked  you  not,  too,  with  what  confused  haste 
they  told  their  story,  directed  us,  and  hurried  on  to  the  camp  ? 

Virginius.     Revenge !     The  decemvirs  !     Ay,  the  decemvirs  ! 
For  every  drop  of  blood  thou  shalt  have  ten, 
Dentatus ! 

Luc.  \withou(\.  Whathoa!    Virginius!    Virginius! 

Virginius.     Here  !  here ! 

Luc.  \entBring\  'Tis  well  you're  found,  Virginius! 

Virginius.     What  makes  you  from  the  city?     Look! 
My  Lucius,  what  a  sight  you've  come  to  witness! 
My  brave  old  comrade !     Honest  Siccius  I 
Siccius  Dentatus,  that  true  son  of  Rome, 
On  whose  white  locks  the  mother  look'd  more  proudly 
Than  on  the  raven  ones  of  her  youngest  and 
Most  hopeful  sons,  is  nothing  now  but  this. 
The  sign  and  token  of  himself!     Look,  comrades, 
Here  are  the  foes  have  slain  him !     Not  a  trace 
Of  any  other  —  not  a  body  stripp'd  ■ — 
Our  father  has  been  murder'd  —  We'll  revenge  him 
Like  sons !    Take  up  the  body !    Bear  it  to 
The  camp  ;  and  as  you  move  your  solemn  march, 
Be  dumb  —  or,  if  you  speak,  be  it  but  a  word. 
And  be  that  word  —  Revenge  ! 

{^The  Soldiers  bear  off  the  body:  Virginius  t^'^/^ti* 
ing.  is  stoppedby  Lucius. 

Luc.  Virginius ! 

Virginius.     I  did  not  mind  thee,  Lucius  ! 
Uncommon  things  make  common  things  forgot. 
Hast  thou  a  message  for  me,  Lucius?     Weil, 
I'll  stay  and  hear  it  —  but  be  brief ;  my  heart 
Follows  my  poor  Dentatus. 
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Luc.  You  are  wanted 

In  Rome. 

Vifginius.     On  what  account  ? 

Luc.  On  your  arrival 

You'll  learn. 

Virginius.     How  1  is  it  something  can't  be  told 
At  once  ?    Speak  out,  boy !     Ha  I  your  looks  are  loaded 
With  matter  —    Is't  so  heavy  that  your  tongue 
Cannot  unburthen  them  ?     Your  brother  left 
The  camp  on  duty  yesterday  —  hath  aught 
Happen'd  to  him  ?     Did  he  arrive  in  safety  ? 
Is  he  safe  ?    Is  he  welt  ? 

Lttc.  He  73  both  safe  and  well. 

Virginius.    What  then?    What  then?    Tell  me  the  matter, 

Luc.     I  have  said 
It  shall  be  told  you. 

Virginius.  Shall !     I  stay  not  for 

That  "  shall,"  unless  it  be  so  close  at  hand 
It  stop  me  not  a  moment.  —  'Tis  too  long 
A  coming.     Fare  you  well,  my  Lucius. 

Luc.  Stay, 

Virginius;  hear  me  then  with  patience. 

Virginius.  Well, 

I  am  patient. 

Luc.  Vour  Virginia  — 

Virginius.  Stop,  my  Lucius ! 

I'm  cold  in  every  member  of  my  frame  ! 
If  'tis  prophetic,  Lucius,  of  thy  news, 
Give  me  such  token  as  her  tomb  would,  Lucius  — 
ni  bear  it  better—  Silence. 

Luc.  You  are  still  — 

Virginius.     I  thank  thee,  Jupiter!  I  am  still  a  father! 

Lu£.     You  are,  Virginius  ;  yet  — 

Virginius.  What,  is  she  sick? 

Luc.     No. 

Virginius.     Neither  dead  nor  sick  ?    All  well !    No  harm ! 
Notliing  amiss  !     Each  guarded  quarter  safe, 
That  fear  may  lay  him  down  and  sleep,  and  yet 
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This  sounding  the  alarm  !     I  swear  thou  tell'st 
A  story  strangely.     Out  witli't !     1  have  patience 
For  any  thing,  since  my  Virginia  lives, 
And  lives  in  health ! 

Luc.  You  are  required  in  Rome, 

To  answer  a  most  novel  suit. 

Virginius.  Whose  suit? 

Luc.     The  suit  of  Claudius. 

Virginius.  Claudius ! 

Luc.  Him  that's  client 

To  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir. 

Virginius.  What ! 

That  pander  I    Hal    Virginia!  you  appear 
To  couple  them.    What  makes  my  fair  Virginia 
In  company  with  Claudius?    Innocence 
Beside  lasciviousness !    His  suit !    What  suit? — 
Answer  me  quickly  I  —  quickly !  lest  suspense, 
Beyond  what  patience  can  endure,  coercing. 
Drive  reason  from  his  seat ! 

Luc.     He  has  claim'd  Vii^inia. 

Virginius.  Claim'd  her !    Claim'd  her  I 

On  what  pretence? 

Luc.  He  says  she  is  the  child 

Of  a  slave  of  his  who  sold  her  to  thy  wife. 

Virginius.     Go  on,  you  see  I'm  calm. 

Luc.  He  seized  her  in 

The  school,  and  dragg'd  her  to  the  Forum,  where 
Appius  was  giving  judgment. 

Virginius.  Dragg'd  her  to 

The  Forum !     Well !     I  told  you,  Lucius, 
1  would  be  patient. 

Luc.  Numitorius  there 

Confronted  him. 

Virginius.  Did  he  not  strike  him  dead? 

True,  true,  I  know  it  was  in  presence  of 
The  decemvir.     O  !  had  I  confronted  him  ! 
Well !  weU !  the  issue  ?    Well !  o'erleap  all  else. 
And  light  upon  the  issue.     Where  is  she? 

Luc.     I  was  dispatch'd  to  fetch  thee,  ere  I  could  learn. 
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Virginius.    The  claim  o£  Claudius,  Appius'  client— 
I  see  the  master  cloud  — tliis  ragged  one, 
Tliat  lowers  before,  moves  only  in  subservience 
To  the  ascendant  of  the  other —    Jove 
With  its  own  mischief  break  it  and  disperse  it, 
And  that  be  all  the  ruin !     Patience  I     Prudence  ! 
Nay,  prudence,  but  no  parience.     Come !  a  slave, 
Dragg'd  through  the  streets  in  open  day !  my  child ! 
My  daughter  !  my  fair  daughter,  in  the  eyes 
Of  Rome  !     Oh !     V\\  be  patient.     Come !     The  essei 
Of  my  best  blood  in  the  free  common  ear 
Condemn'd  as  vile !     O !  I'll  be  patient.     Come ! 
O  !  they  shall  wonder —    I  will  be  so  patient. 


Scene  I.  —  Numitorius's  House. 
Virginia  discovered,  supported  by  Servia. 

Virginia.     Is  he  not  yet  arrived  ?     Will  he  not  come  ? 

Servia.     He  surely  will. 

Virginia.  He  surely  will !     More  surely 

He  had  arrived  already,  had  he  known 
How  he  is  wanted  —    They  have  miss'd  him,  Servia ! 
Don't  tell  me,  but  I  know  they  have,  or  surely 
We  had  not  now  been  looking  for  him.    Where's 
My  uncle .'' 

Servia.     Finding  you  had  fallen  asleep 
After  such  watching  he  went  forth  to  hear 
If  there  were  any  tidings  of  Virginius. 
He's  here. 

Enter  NuMiTORiUS ;  Virginia  looks  at  him  inquisitively  for 

Virginia.     Not  come  !  not  come  !     I  am  sure  of  it ! 
He  will  not  come !     Do  you  not  think  he'll  come  ? 
Will  not  my  father  come?     What  think  you,  uncle? 
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Speak  to  me,  speak—    O  give  me  any  words, 
Rather  than  what  looks  utter. 

Num.  Be  composed ! 

I  hope  he'U  come ! 

Virginia.  A  little  while  ago 

You  were  sure  of  it  —  from  certainty  to  hope 
Is  a  poor  step.     You  hope  he'!)  come—    One  hope. 
One  little  hope  to  face  a  thousand  fears  ! 
Do  you  not  know  he'll  come  ?     O  uncle,  wherefore 
Do  you  not  know  he'll  come  ?     Had  I  been  you 
I  had  made  sure  of  it. 

Num.  All  has  been  done 

That  could  be  done. 

Virginia.  Poor  all  that  does  so  little! 

One  would  imagine  little  needs  be  done 
To  bring  a  father  to  the  succour  of 
Hb  child !    'Tis  near  the  time  ! 

Num.  It  is  indeed ! 

Virginia.     Must  I  go  forth  with  you  ?     Must  1  again 
Be  dragg'd  along  by  Claudius  as  his  slave, 
And  none  again  to  succour  me  ?     Icilius  ! 
Icilius  !     Does  your  true  betrothed  wife 
Call  on  you,  and  you  hear  not  ?     My  Icilius  1 
Am  I  to  be  your  wife  or  Claudius'  slave  P 
Where  —  wliere  are  you,  Icilius  ? 

Icil.  \entering\  My  Virginia ! 

What's  to  be  done,  my  friend?  'tis  almost  time.  \To  Numitorius, 

Virginia.     I  hear  what  you  are  saying  —  it  is  time  — 
O,  who  could  have  believed  it,  that  Icilius 
Should  ever  say  'twas  time  to  yield  me  to 
Another's  claim  —     And  will  you  give  me  up  ? 
Can  you  devise  no  means  to  keep  me  from  him  ? 
Could  we  not  fly  ? 

[Icilius  looks  earnestly  at  Numitorius,  luho fixes  his 
eyes  steadfastly  on  the  ground:  Icilius  droops  his 

I  see  !  —  your  pledge 
Must  be  redeem'd,  although  it  cost  you  your 
Virginia. 
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Virginius  \without'\.     Is  she  here  ? 

Virginia:  Ah ! 

\Shrieks  andrttshes  into  her  father's  arms,  who  enters 
at  the  moment. 

Virginius.  My  child  !  My  child ! 

Virginia.     I  am !     I  feel  I  am  !     I  know  I  am .' 
My  father!  my  dear  father.     I  despair'd 
Of  seeing  you !     You're  come  !  and  come  in  time. 
And,  0  1  how  much  the  more  in  time,  when  hope 
Had  given  you  up.     O !  welcome,  welcome  foot, 
Whose  wished  step  is  heard  when  least  expected  ! 

Virginius.     Brother!    Icihus!   thank  you!  thankyou.—   All 
Has  been  communicated  to  me.    Ay ! 
And  would  they  take  thee  from  me?    Let  them  try  it! 
You've  ta'en  your  measures  well —    I  scarce  could  pass 
Along,  so  was  I  check'd  by  loving  hands 
Ready  to  serve  me  —hands  with  hearts  in  them  ! 
So  thou  art  Claudius'  slave?     And  if  thou  art, 
I'm  surely  not  thy  father !    Blister'd  villain  I 
You  have  warn'd  our  neighbours,  have  you  not,  fo  attend 
As  witnesses  ?     To  be  sure,  you  have.     A  fool 
To  ask  the  question.     Dragg'd  along  the  streets  too  I 
'Twas  very  kind  in  him  to  go  himself 
And  fetch  thee  —  such  an  honour  should  not  pass 
Without  acknowledgment.     I  shall  return  it 
In  full!     In  full  I 
Num.  Pray  you  be  prudent,  brother. 

Virginia.     Dear  father,  be  advised  —  will  you  not,  father  ? 

Virginius.     I  never  saw  you  look  so  like  your  mother 
In  all  my  life! 

Virginia.         You'll  be  advised,  dear  father? 

Virginias.     It  was  her  soul  —  her  soul,  that  pla/d  just  then 
About  the  features  of  her  child,  and  lit  them 
Into  the  likeness  of  her  own.    When  first 
She  placed  thee  in  my  arms  —  1  recollect  it 
As  a  thing  of  yesterday  !  — she  wish'd,  she  said, 
That  it  had  been  a  man.     I  answer'd  her, 
It  was  the  mother  of  a  race  of  men. 
And  paid  her  for  thee  with  a  kiss.     Her  lips 
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Are  cold  now —  could  they  but  be  warm'd  again, 
How  they  would  clamour  for  thee ! 

Virginia.  My  dear  father! 

You  do  not  answer  me  !    Will  you  not  be  advised? 

Virginius.    I  will  not  take  him  by  the  throat  and  strangle  him ! 
But  1  could  do  it!     I  could  do  it  I     Fear  not; 
I  will  not  strike  while  any  head  I  love 
Is  in  the  way.     It  is  not  now  a  time 
To  tell  thee  — but,  wouldst  thou  believe  it!  — honest 
Siccius  Dentatus  has  been  murder'd  by  them. 

Icil.     Murder'd ! 

Num.  Dentatus  murder'd ! 

Virginia.  O  !  how  much 

Have  we  to  fear. 

Virginius.  We  have  the  less  to  fear. 

1  spread  the  news  at  every  step  —  A  fire 
la  kindled  that  will  blaze  at  but  a  breath 
Into  the  fiercest  flame  ! 

Num.  'Tis  time.     Let's  haste 

To  the  Forum. 

Virginius.        Let  the  Forum  wait  for  us ! 
Put  on  no  show  of  fear,  when  villany 
Would  wrestle  with  you  !     It  can  keep  its  feet 
Only  with  cowards !     I  shall  walk  along 
Slowly  and  calmly,  with  my  daughter  thus 
In  my  hand ;  though  with  another  kind  of  gripe 
Than  that  which  Claudius  gave  her.    Well,  I  say, 
I'll  walk  along  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  Rome. 
Go  you  before,  and  what  appeal  soe'er 
You  please,  make  you  to  rouse  up  friends.     For  me, 
1  shall  be  mute  — my  eloquence  is  here  — 
Her  tears^her  youth- 
If  orators  like  these  can't  mov 
Tongues  surely  may  be  dumb. 

Icil.  A  thousand  hearts 

Have  spoke  already  in  her  cause ! 

Virginius.  Come  on  I 

Fear  not!  it  is  your  father's  grasp  you  feel. 
O  he'll  be  strong  as  never  man  was,  that 
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Will  take  Ihee  from  it     Come,  Virginia; 

We  trust  our  cause  to  Rome  and  to  the  gods !  \Ex£unt. 

Scene  II.  —  The  Forum. 

Enter  Appius  and  LiCTORS. 

App.     See  you  keep  back  the  people !     Use  your  fasces ' 
With  firmer  hands,  or  hearts.     Your  hands  are  firm 
Enough,  would  but  your  hearts  perform  their  office, 
And  leave  your  hands  at  liberty,  not  hang 
Upon  them  with  unseemly  fears  and  clamours ! 
Look  to  it!    Time!  hadst  thou  the  theme  that  I  have 
For  speed,  thou  wouldst  not  move  this  cripple's  gait : 
But  there's  no  urging  thee,  and  thou  wast  ever 
Dull  fellow-traveller  lo  young  Impatience, 
Dragging  him  back  upon  the  road  he  pants 
To  run,  but  cannot  find  without  thee. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Well? 

Marc,    News  has  arrived  that  speaks  as  if  Dentatus 
Was  murder'd  by  the  order  of  your  colleagues ! 
There's  not  a  face  I  meet  but  lowers  with  it ; 
The  streets  are  filled  with  thronging  groups  that,  as 
You  pass,  grow  silent,  and  look  sullen  round  on  you, 
Then  fall  again  to  converse. 

App.  'Tis  ill-timed. 

Marc.     What  say  you,  Appius? 

App.  Murder's  ill-timed,  I  say, 

Happen  when  'twill ;  but  now  is  most  ill-timed, 
When  Rome  is  in  a  ferment,  on  account 
Of  Claudius,  and  this  girl  he  calls  his  slave; 
For  come  when  evil  will,  or  how  it  will. 
Ail's  laid  to  our  account !     Look  out  and  see 

I  The  ai.  signifying  the  power  of  life  and  death,  had  been  removed  by 
Valerius  Publicola  from  the  rods  when  carried  before  the  consuls  in  the  city. 
Now  in  the  second  decemvirate  the  lictois  suddeniy  appeared  with  the  axes 
restored  to  the  fasces. 
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If  Claudius  be  approaching  yet.     {^Exit  MARCUS.]     My  wish, 
Like  an  officious  friend,  comes  out  of  time 
To  tell  me  of  success.     I  had  rather  far 
It  had  miscarried  —  they  run  high  enough ; 
They  wanted  not  this  squall  on  squall  to  raise  them 
Above  their  present  swell  —  the  waves  run  high 
Enough  through  which  we  steer  —  but  such  a  haven, 
If  won,  can  never  be  too  dearly  won ! 
Marc.  \entering\.  Claudius  is  here ! 

Enter  Claudius. 

App.  Well,  Gaudius,  are  the  forces 

At  hand  ? 

Claud.    They  are,  and  timely  too ;  the  people 
Are  in  unwonted  ferment. 

App.  I  have  heard 

Word  has  arrived  of  old  Dentatus'  death ; 
Which,  as  I  hear,  and  wonder  not  to  heat  it, 
The  mutinous  citizens  lay  to  our  account. 

Claud.     That's  bad  enough  ;  yet  — 

App.  Ha!  what's  worse? 

Claud.  'Tis  best 

At  once  to  speak  what  you  must  learn  at  last. 
Vet  last  of  all  would  learn. 

App.  Virginius! 

Claud.  Yes ! 

He  has  arrived  in  Rome. 

Marc.  They  are  coming,  Appius. 

Claud.   Fly,  Marcus,  hurry  down  the  forces!  \_Extt  Marcus. 
Appius, 
Be  not  o'erwhelm'd ! 

App.  There's  something  awes  me  at 

The  thought  of  looking  on  her  father ! 

Claud.  Look 

Upon  her,  my  Appius !     Fix  your  gaze  upon 
The  treasures  of  her  beauty,  nor  avert  it 
Till  they  are  thine.     Haste!     Your  tribunal !     Haste! 

[Appius  ascends  his  tribunal. 
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Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius,  Lucius,  Citizens,  Virginius 
leading  his  Daughter,  S  ervi  A,  <i«i/ Citizens.  A  dead  silence 
prevails. 

Virginius.     Does  no  one  speak?     1  am  defendant  here- 
Is  silence  my  opponent?     Fit  opponent 
To  plead  a  cause  too  foul  for  speech  ]    What  brow 
Shameless  gives  front  to  this  most  valiant  cause. 
That  tries  its  prowess  'gainst  the  honour  of 
A  girl,  yet  lacks  the  wit  to  know  that  they 
Who  cast  off  shame  should  likewise  cast  off  fear  — 
And  on  the  verge  o'  the  combat  wants  the  nerve 
To  stammer  forth  the  signal  .=* 

App.  You  had  better, 

Virginias,  wear  another  kind  of  carriage : 
This  is  not  of  the  fashion  that  will  serve  you. 

Virginius.    The  fashion,  Applus !    Appius    Claudius,    tell 

The  fashion  it  becomes  a  man  to  speak  in, 
Whose  property  in  his  own  child  —  the  offspring 
Of  his  own  body,  near  to  him  as  is 
His  hand,  his  arm  ■ —  yea,  nearer  —  closer  far. 
Knit  to  his  heart —  I  say,  who  has  his  property 
In  such  a  thing,  the  very  self  of  himself. 
Disputed  — ^and  I'll  speak  so,  Appius  Claudius; 
I'll  speak  so  —     Pray  you  tutor  me  ! 

App.  Stand  forth, 

Claudius  !    If  you  lay  claim  to  any  interest 
In  the  question  now  before  us,  speak ;  if  not. 
Bring  on  some  other  cause. 

Claud.     Most  noble  Appius  — 

Virginius.  And  are  you  the  man 

That  claims  my  daughter  for  his  slave  ? —      Look  at  me, 
And  I  will  give  her  to  thee. 

Claud.  She  is  mine,  then  : 

Do  I  not  look  at  you  ? 

Virginius.  Your  eye  does,  truly. 

But  not  your  soul,  —      I  see  it  through  your  eye 
Shifting  and  shrinking  —  turning  every  way 
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To  shun  me.    You  surprise  me,  that  your  eye. 
So  long  the  bully  of  iis  master,  knows  not 
To  pui  a  proper  face  upon  a  lie, 
But  gives  the  port  of  impudence  to  falsehood, 
When  it  would  pass  it  off  for  truth.     Your  soul 
Dares  as  soon  show  its  face  to  me.  —    Go  on, 
I  had  forgot;  the  fashion  of  my  speech 
May  not  please  Appius  Claudius. 

Claud.  I  demand 

Protection  of  the  decemvir ! 

App.  You  shall  have  it 

Virginius.   Doubtless ! 

App.  Keepbackthepeople.lictors!  What's 

Your  plea  ?    You  say  the  girl's  your  slave  —     Produce 
Your  proofs. 

Claud.  My  proof  is  here,  which,  if  they  can, 

Let  them  confront.     The  mother  of  the  girl  — 

[VlRGiNiOS,  stepping  forward  to  speak,  is  withheld  by 

NUMITORIUS- 

Num.     Hold,  brother !     Hear  them  out,  or  suffer  me 
To  speak. 

Virginius.     Man,  I  must  speak,  or  else  go  mad ! 
And  if  I  do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hold  me 
From  speaking?     Wer't  not  better,  brother,  think  yoa, 
To  speak  and  not  go  mad  than  to  go  mad 
And  then  to  speak  ?     She  was  thy  sister,  too  ! 
Well,  well,  speak  thou,  —     I'll  try,  and  if  I  can, 
Be  silent,  [Retires. 

Num.     Will  she  swear  she  is  her  child? 

Virginius  [starting forward ~\.  To  be  sure  she  wdi !  —a  most 
wise  question  thai ! 
Is  she  not  his  slave !     Will  his  tongue  lie  for  him  — 
Or  his  hand  steal  —  or  the  finger  of  his  hand 
Beckon,  or  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for  him  ? 
To  ask  him  if  she'll  swear—      Will  she  walk  or  run. 
Sing,  dance,  or  wag  her  head;  do  any  thing 
That  is  most  easy  done  ?     She'll  as  soon  swear ! 
What  mockery  it  is  to  have  one's  life 
In  jeopardy  by  such  a  bare-faced  trick ! 
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Is  it  to  be  endured  ?     I  do  protest 
Against  her  oath ! 

App.  No  iaw  in  Rome,  Virginius, 

Seconds  you.     If  she  swear  the  girl's  lier  child, 
The  evidence  is  good,  unless  confronted 
By  better  evidence.     Looic  you  to  that, 
Virginius.     I  shall  take  the  woman's  oath. 
Virginia.     Icilius ! 

Icil.  Fear  not,  love;  a  thousand  oaths 

Will  answer  her. 

App.  You  swear  the  girl's  your  child, 

And  that  you  sold  her  to  Virginius'  wife. 
Who  pass'd  her  for  her  own.     Is  that  your  oath  ? 
Slave.     It  is  my  oath. 
App.     Your  answer  now,  Virginius. 
Virginius.  Here  it  is! 

{Brings  Vmcisi  A  forward. 
Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  slave  ?    I  know 
'Tis  not  with  men,  as  shrubs  and  trees,  that  by 
The  shoot  you  know  the  rank  and  order  of 
The  stem.     Yet  who  from  such  a  stem  would  look 
For  such  a  shoot  ?     My  witnesses  are  these  — 
The  relatives  and  friends  of  Numitoria,' 
Who  saw  her,  ere  Virginia's  birth,  sustain 
The  burden  wHich  a  mother  bears,  nor  feels 
The  weight,  with  longing  for  the  sight  of  it. 
Here  are  the  ears  that  listen'd  to  her  sighs 
In  nature's  hour  of  labour,  which  subsides 
In  the  embrace  of  joy  — the  hand.s,  that  when 
The  day  first  look'd  upon  the  infant's  face, 
And  never  look'd  so  pleased,  help'd  them  up  to  it. 
And  bless'd  her  for  a  blessing —     Here,  the  eyes 
That  saw  her  lying  at  the  generous 
And  sympathetic  fount,  that  at  her  cry 
Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  living  pearl 
To  cherish  her  enamell'd  veins.     The  lie 
Is  most  unfruitful  then,  that  takes  the  fiower — 
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The  very  flower  our  bed  connubial  grew  — 

To  prove  its  barrenness !    Speak  for  me,  friends ; 

Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth  ? 

Women  and  Citizens.  You  have,  Virginius, 

App.     Silence  !  keep  silence  there !     No  more  of  that ! 
You're  very  ready  for  a  tumult,  citizens. 

\_Troops  appear  behind. 
Lictors,  make  way  to  let  these  troops  advance. 
We've  had  a  taste  of  your  forbearance,  masters. 
And  wish  not  for  another. 

Virginius.  Troops  in  the  Forum  I 

App.    Vit^inlus,  have  you  spoken? 

Virginius.  If  you  have  heard  me, 

I  have ;  if  not,  I'll  speak  again. 

App.  You  need  not, 

Virginius;  I  have  evidence  to  give 
Which,  should  you  speak  a  hundred  times  again. 
Would  make  your  pleading  vain. 

Virginius.  Your  hand,  Virginia ! 

Stand  close  to  me.  \_Aside. 

App.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me 

Be  silent.     'Tis  notorious  to  you  all 
That  Claudius'  father,  at  his  death,  declared  me 
The  guardian  of  his  son.     This  cheat  has  long 
Been  known  to  me,     I  know  the  girl  is  not 
Virginius'  daughter. 

Virginius.  Join  your  friends,  Icilius, 

And  leave  Virginia  to  my  care.  [Aside. 

App.  The  justice 

T  should  have  done  my  client  unrequired, 
Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  refuse? 

Virginius.     Don't  tremble,  girl !  don't  tremble.  \Asidt. 

App.  Virginius, 

I  feel  for  you  ;  but,  though  you  were  my  father, 
The  majesty  of  justice  should  be  sacred  — 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with  him. 

Virginius.     And  if  he  must,  I  should  advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his  guardian 
Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
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Already  have  begun  —     Friends  !     Fellow-citizens  ! 

Look  not  on  Claudius  ;  look  on  your  decemvir ! 

He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia  ! 

The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not  my  child. 

Are  these  —  the  costly  charms  he  cannot  purchase, 

Except  by  making  her  the  slave  of  Claudius, 

His  client,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 

His  pleasures  — markets  for  him  —  picks,  and  scents, 

And  tastes,  that  he  may  banquet  —  serves  him  up 

His  sensual  feast,  and  is  not  now  ashamed, 

In  the  open,  common  street,  before  your  eyes^ 

Frighting  your  daughters'  and  your  matrons'  cheeks 

With  blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet—  to  help  him 

To  the  honom-  of  a  Roman  maid !  my  child ! 

Who  now  dings  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 

This  second  Tarquin  i  had  already  coil'd 

His  arms  around  her.     Look  upon  her,  Romans ! 

Befriend  her  !  succour  her !  see  her  not  polluted 

Before  her  father's  eyes  !  —     He  is  but  one ! 

Tear  her  from  Appius  and  his  lictors,  while 

She  is  unstain'd.     Your  hands  \  your  hands !  your  hands ! 

Citizens.     They're  yours,  Virginius. 

^PP-  Keep  the  people  back ! 

Support  my  lictors,  soldiers !     Seize  the  girl, 
And  drive  the  people  back. 

Idi-  Down  with  the  slaves  1 

\The  people  make  a  show  of  resistance,  but,  upon  the 
advancing  of  the   soldiers,    retreat,  and  leave 
IciLius,  Virginius,  and  his  daughter,  ^c,  in  the 
hands  o^Appius  and  his  party. 
Deserted! —    Cowards!    Traitors!    Let  me  free 
But  for  a  moment !     I  relied  on  you  ; 
Had  I  relied  upon  myself  alone, 
1  had  kept  them  still  at  bay !  ^     1  kneel  to  you  — 


legend.     Compare  page  357  and  nole 
Non  ponno  i  detti  (e  ; 
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Let  me  but  loose  a  moment,  if  'tis  only 
To  rush  upon  your  swords ! 

Virginius.  Icilius,  peace  ! 

You  see  how  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  o 
Nerveless  and  helpless. 

App.  Away  with  him  ! 

Tcil.     Virginia !     Tyrant !     My  Virginia ! 

App.     Away  with  him !  [IciliuS  is  borne  o} 

Separate  them,  llctors ! 

Virginius.     Let  them  forbear  awhile,  I  pray  you,  Appius : 
Ifis  not  very  easy.     Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  the  hold  is  strong  by  which 
She  grasps  me,  Appius.     Forcing  them  will  hurt  them, 
They'll  soon  unclasp  themselves.     Wait  but  a  little : 
You  know  you're  sure  of  her! 

App.  I  have  not  time 

To  idle  with  thee  ;  give  her  to  my  lictors. 

Virginius.     Appius,  I  pray  you,  wait !     If  she  is  not 
My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to  me 
For  fifteen  years.     If  I  am  not  her  father, 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appius, 
For  even  such  a  time.     They  that  have  lived 
So  long  a  time  together,  in  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allow'd 
A  little  time  for  parting.     Let  me  take 
The  maid  aside,  I  pray  you,  and  confer 
A  moment  with  her  nurse ;  perhaps  she'll  give  me 
Some  token,  will  unloose  a  tie,  so  twined 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that  if  you  break  it, 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

App.  Have  your  wish.     Be  brief! 

Lictors !  look  to  them. 

Virginia.  Do  you  go  from  me  ? 

Do  you  leave?  Father!  Father! 

Scuoter  davver  popol,  che  in  lacci  geme ; 
N6  ad  "pre  maschie  risenlite  trarlo : 
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Virginias.  No,  my  child; 

No,  my  Virginia  —  come  along  with  me. 

Virginia.    Will  you  not  leave  me?    Will  you  take  me  with 
you? 
Will  you  take  me  home  again?    O,  bless  you,  bless  you! 
My  father !  my  dear  father  I     Art  thou  not 
My  father ! 

[ViRGiNiUS,  perfectly   at  a   lass   'what   to    do,   looks 
anxiously  around  the  Forum,-  at  length  his  eye 
falls  on  a  butcher's  stall  -with  a  knife  upon  it. 
Virginius.     This  way,  my  child—     No,  no !  I  am  not  going 
To  leave  thee,  my  Virginia !     I'll  not  leave  thee. 

App.     Keep  back  the  people,  soldiers !     Let  them  not 
Approach  Virginius  I    Keep  the  people  back ! 

[Virginius  secures  the  knife. 
Well,  have  you  done  ? 

Virginius.  Short  time  for  converse,  Appius ; 

But  1  have. 
App.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

I  am  —  that  she  is  my  daughter ! 
App.  Take  her,  lictors ! 

f  Virginia    shrieks,    and  falls  half  dead   upon    her 
father's  shoulder. 
Virginius.     Another  moment,  pray  you.     Bear  with  me 
A  little —    'Tis  my  last  embrace.     'Twon't  try 
Your  patience  beyond  bearing,  if  you're  a  man! 
Lengthen  it  as  I  may,  !  cannot  make  it 

Long!  My  dear  child!  My  dear  Virginia!  [Kissing her. 

There  is  one  only  way  to  save  thine   honour  — 
'Tis  this ti  — 

IStads  her,  and  draws  out  the  knife.     IciLius  lireais 
from  the  Soldiers  that  held  Aim,  and  catches  her. 
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Lo!  Appius!  with  this  innocent  blood, 
I  do  devote  thee  to  tli'  infernal  gods ! ' 
Make  way  there ! 
App.  Stop  him !    Seize  him  ! 

Virginius.  If  they  dare 

To  tempt  the  desperate  weapon,  that  is  madden'd 
With  drinking  my  daughter's  blood,  why,  let  them;  thus 
It  rushes  in  amongst  them.     Way  there !     Way  1  ^ 

\Exit  through  the  Soldiers.* 

E>!ter  HONORIUS'  and  VALERIUS. 

Honor.     What  tumult's  this? —      The  fair  Virginia 
Kill'd  by  her  father's  hand,  to  save  her  from 
The  lust  of  Appius  Claudius  ?     Most  foul  cause 
That  makes  so  dark  a  deed  look  fair! 

App.  Remove 

The  body,  lictors. 

Icil.  At  the  peri!  of 

Their  lives  !     Death  is  abroad,  at  work,  and  most 
In  earnest  when  with  such  a  feat  as  this 
He  opens  his  exploits  ! 

App.  Obey  me,  slaves ! 

Honor.     Defend  the  body,  freemen.     There's  a  spark 
Remaining  still,  which,  though  not  strong  enough 
To  light  it  up  with  its  own  beauteous  life, 
May  yet  rekindle  liberty,  and  save 
Expiring  Rome  ! 

Citizens.  It  shall  not  be  removed ! 

App.     Seize  it,  I  say ! 

Valer.  Back,  slaves !  Give  place  to  freemen  ! 


"  Te,  Appi,  tuumque  caput  sanguine  hoc  consecro."  —  Liw,  III.,  48. 
"  O,  dwellers  in  the  nether  glooni,  avengers  of  the  slain, 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain ; 

Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line  1 " 

Macau  LAV,  Virginia. 
Alfieri'5  tragedy  closes  with  the  death  of  Virginia. 
The  remainder  of  the  act  is  usually  omitted  in  representation. 
His  name  was  Horatius,  not  Honorius. 
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\A  tumult  ensues:  the  people  deprive  the  Lictors  of 
their  fasces,  and  drive  them,  with  the  Soldiers, 
with  Appius  Claudius,  5*1:.,  off  the  stage,  then 
return  shouting. 

Icil.     Ay,  shout,  and  shout;  a  far  more  glorious  cause 
Call'd  for  your  voices,  and  you  had  not  then 
The  breath  to  whisper.     How  that  ear  had  thank'd  you, 
Had  you  as  tender  been  of  tlie  jewel  of 
Its  precious  sense  as  of  the  empty  casket! 

Honor.     A  litter,  citizens,  to  lift  the  body, 
And  bear  it  through  the  streets ;  the  spectacle 
Will  fill  all  eyes  with  tears,  all  hearts  with  fire ! 

Icil.     No  hand  but  mine  shall  touch  it ;  I  will  be 
Its  living  bier. 

Honor.  Icilius,  listen  to  me ! 

Thou  art  not  now'  thyself,  and  knowest  not 
There  Is  a  sweeter  strain  than  that  of  grief  — 
Revenge,  that  drowns  it.  Suffer  us  to  bear 
Thy  bride  along  the  streets;  a  second,  but 
Unstain'd  Lucretia,*  buying  with  her  blood 
The  life  of  Rome  and  freedom  ! 

Idl.  Rome  and  freedom  ! 

There  is  your  ransom !  such  a  costly  one  — 
O,  you  are  dear,  to  be  so  dearly  won !  \Exeunl. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Street. 
Enter  Appius  and  Marcus-^ 
App.     I  do  abjure  all  farther  league  with  them : 
They  have  most  basely  yielded  up  their  power, 

1  "  Two  fair,  but  ladies  most  unfortunate, 
Have  in  their  ruins  rais'd  declining  Konie, 
Lucretia  and  Virginia." 

Webster,  Apfius  and  Virginia,  V.,  iii. 
2  The  stage  directions  seem  to  be  somewhat  confused  here.     Marcus  is 
made  to  enter  twice. 
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And  compromised  their  glory.     Had  they  died 

In  their  high  seats,  they  had  lived  demi-gods; ' 

But  now  they  live  to  die  like  basest  men! 

Power  gone,  life  follows  !     Well !  'tis  well  we  know 

Tlie  worst !     The  worst  ?  —     The  worst  is  yet  to  come ; 

And,  if  I  err  not,  hither  speeds  a  messenger 

Whose  heel  it  treads  upon. 

Enter  ViBULANus,  hastily,  and  other  Decemvirs,  -with 
Marcus. 

VibuL     Honorius  and  Valerius  are  elected 
To  the  consulate.^ —    Virginius  is  made  tribune.* 

App.     No  doubt  they'd  fill  their  offices,  when  ours 
Were  laid  so  poorly  down.    You  have  acted  wisely ! 

Vibul.     Who  could  resist  Virginias,  raving  at 
The  head  of  the  revolted  troops,  with  all 
The  commons  up  in  arms?'     Waste  not  dear  time! 
Look  to  your  safety,  Appius.     'Tis  resolved 
To  cite  you  instantly  before  the  consuls. 

App.     Look  to  my  safety,  say  you?     You  would  bid 
A  man  tliat's  tumbling  from  a  precipice 
A  hundred  fathoms  high,  and  midway  down. 
Look  to  his  safety  \    What  has  he  to  snatch  at  ? 
Air !  —    E'en  so  much  have  I ! 

Vibul.  Withdraw  awhile 

From  Rome.    We  shall  recall  you  with  applause 
And  honours. 


1  An  echo  from  Macbeth,  II,,  iii.,  96-7. 

*  "  Per  intenegem  deinde  consules  cteati  L.  Valerius,  M.  Horatius,  qui  Kt- 
templo  magistralum  occeperunt.  Quorum  consulatus  popularis  sine  ulla 
patium  injuria  nee  sine  offensione  fuit."  — Ljvv,  III.,  55. 

*  Virginius,    Numitorius,  and    Icilius   were  all  elected  tribunes  of  the 

*  After  the  faul  blow  Virginius  mounted  a  horse  and  returned  at  full 
speed  to  the  camp  covered  with  blood  and  still  tearing  in  his  hand  tlie  bloody 
knife.  He  told  his  story  and  there  was  a  general  cry  to  arms;  the  army 
snatched  up  their  standards,  marched  to  Rome,  and  posted  themselves  on  the 
Aventine  Hill.  The  army  among  the  Sabines  also  seceded  from  the  decemvirs 
and  joined  the  other  on  the  Aventine. 
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App.  Yes  !    You  saw  me  on  the  brink  — 

Beheld  it  giving  way  beneath  my  feet  — 
And  saw  me  tottering  o'er  the  hideous  leap, 
Whose  sight  sent  round  the  brain  with  madd'ning  whirl. 
With  but  a  twig  to  stay  me,  which  you  cut, 
Because  it  was  your  friend  that  hung  by  it  — 
Most  kindly. 

Vibul.  Nay,  employ  the  present  time 

In  looking  to  your  safety  —  that  secured. 
Reproach  us  as  you  will. 

App.  I  am  in  your  hands, 

Lead  me  which  way  you  please. 

Icil.  \witkout\  Hold  !     Stand  ! 


Did  I  not  tell  you  'twas  the  tyrant  ?  Look, 
Was  I  not  right?  I  felt  that  he  was  present 
Ere  mine  eye  told  it  me.  —    You  are  our  prisoner. 

App.     On  what  pretence,  Icilius? 

Icil.  Ask  of  poor 

Virginius,  tottering  between  despair 
And  madness,  as  he  seeks  the  home,  where  once 
He  found  a  daughter  ! 

App.  I  demand  due  time 

To  make  up  my  defence. 

Icil.  Demand  due  time ! 

Appius  1  —     Assign  the  cause,  why  you  denied 
A  Roman  maid,  of  free  condition, 
Her  liberty  provisionally,  while 

Her  plea  remained  unjudged.     No  answer,  Appius? 
Lictors,  lay  hold  upon  him  —  to  prison  with  him  I 
Look  to  him  well.     To  prison  with  the  tyrant ! 

\Exeuttt  Appit/s  and  LiCTORS  on  one  side,  IciLius  and 
NuMiTOnrus  on  the  other. 

Vibul.     Let  all  his  friends  that  their  own  safety  prize, 
Solicit  strait  for  his  enlargement ;  dofi 
Their  marks  of  station,  and  to  the  vulgar  eye 
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But  humour  them,  they  are  water  soon  as  fire  !  ^ 

\_Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  n.  —  Virginius's  Mouse. 
Enter  Lucius  and  Servia. 
Luc.    Is  he  not  yet  come  home  ? 
Servia.  Not  since  her  death. 

I  dread  his  coming  home,  good  Lucius. 
Luc.    A  step !    'Tis  Numitorius  and  Virginius. 
Servia.    Gods  !  how  he  looks !  —    See,  Lucius,  how  be  looks  ! 

£«/«■  Virginius,  attended  by  Numitorius  and  others. 

Virginius.     'Tis  ease !   'Tis  ease !    I  am  content !   'Tis  peace, 
'Tis  any  thing  that  is  most  soft  and  quiet. 
And  after  such  a  dream  \  — ■     i  want  my  daughter ; 
Send  me  my  daughter! 

Num.  Yes,  his  reason's  gone. 

Scarce  had  he  come  jn  sight  of  his  once  sweet 
And  happy  home,  ere  with  a  cry  he  fell 
As  one  struck  dead.  —    When  Co  himself  he  came. 
We  found  him  as  you  see.     How  is  it,  brother? 

Virginius.     How  should  it  be  but  well?    Our  cause  is  good. 
Think  you  Rome  will  stand  by,  and  see  a  man 
Robb'd  of  his  child?    We  are  bad  enough,  but  yet 
They  should  not  so  mistake  us.     We  are  slaves, 
But  not  yet  monsters.  —     Call  my  daughter  to  me. 
What  keeps  her  thus?    I  never  stept  within 
The  threshold  yet,  without  her  meeting  me 
With  a  kiss.     .She's  very  long  a-coming.     Call  her ! 

Num.     Icilius  comes!     See,  ray  Icilius,  see! 
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Virginius.     Come,  come,  make  ready.     Brother,  you  and  he 
Go  on  before ;  I'll  bring  her  after  you, 

Icil.     Ha ! 

Num.  My  Icilius,  what  a  sight  is  there  ! 

Virginius'  reason  is  a  wreck,  so  stripp'd 
And  broken  up  by  wave  and  wind,  you  scarce 
Would  know  it  was  the  gallant  bark  you  saw 
Riding  so  late  in  safety  1 

/«7.  [/a^/?/^  ViRGiNius's  ArtRrf].     Father  1  Father  1 
Thou  art  no  more  a  father ! 

Virginius.  Hal  what  wet 

Is  this  upon  my  hand?     A  tear,  boy  !     Fie, 
For  shame  1     Is  that  the  weapon  you  would  guard 
Your  bride  with  ?     First  essay  what  steel  can  do  ! 

Num.     Not  a  tear  has  bless'd  his  eye  since  her  death  I     No 

The  fever  of  his  brain,  that  now  burns  out, 
Has  drunk  the  source  of  sorrow's  torrents  dry. 

IciL     You  would  not  have  it  otherwise  }    'Twas  fit 
The  bolt  that  struck  the  sole  remaining  branch. 
And  blasted  it,  should  set  the  trunk  on  fire  ! 

Num.  Ifwecouldmakehim weep — 

Icil.  I  have  that  will  make  him, 

If  aught  will  do  it,     'Tis  her  urn.     'Twas  that 
Which  first  drew  tears  from  me.     I'll  fetch  it.     But 
I  cannot  think  you  wise,  to  wake  a  man 
Who's  at  the  mercy  of  a  tempest.     Better 
You  suffer  him  to  sleep  it  through.  {^Exit  IciLIUS. 

Virginius.     Gather  your  friends  together :  tell  them  of 
Dentatus'  murder.     Screw  the  chord  of  rage 
To  the  topmost  pitch. i     Mine  own  is  not  mine  own  !    \Laughs. 
That's  strange  enough.     Why  does  he  not  dispute 
My  right  to  my  own  ilesh,  and  tell  my  heart 
Its  blood  is  not  its  own  ?     He  might  as  well.  [Laughs. 

But  I  want  my  child. 

■  Annther  echo  from  Macbeth  (I.,  vii.,  6o).     Sec  pages  317  and  358. 
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Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.    Justice  will  be  defeated  ! 

Virginius.  Who  says  that? 

He  lies  in  the  face  of  the  gods  !     She  is  immutable, 
Immaculate,  and  immortal !     And  though  all 
The  guilty  globe  should  blaze,  she  will  spring  up 
Through  the  fire,  and  soar  above  the  crackling  pile. 
With  not  a  downy  feather  ruffled  by 
Its  fierceness ! 

Num.  He  is  not  himself !     What  new 

Oppression  comes  to  tell  us  to  our  teeth, 
We  only  mock'd  ourselves  to  think  the  days 
Of  thraldom  past? 

Luc.  The  friends  of  Appius 

Beset  the  people  with  solicitations. 
The  fickle  crowd  that  change  with  every  change, ■■ 
Begin  to  doubt  and  soften.     Every  moment 
That's  lost,  a  friend  is  lost.     Appear  among 
Your  friends,  or  lose  them  ! 

Num.  Lucius,  you 

Remain,  and  watch  Vii^inius. 

\Exit,  followed  by  all  but  LuciuS  uh^Ser 

Virginius.  You  remember. 

Don't  you,  nurse  ? 

Servia.  What,  Virginius .? 

Virgtnius.  That  she  nursed 

The  child  herself.     Inquire  among  your  gossips,* 
Which  of  them  saw  it ;  and,  with  such  of  them 
As  can  avouch  the  fact,  without  delay 
Repair  to  the  Forum.     Will  she  come  or  not  ? 
I'll  call  myself!  —     She  will  not  dare  !  —     O  when 
Did  my  Virginia  dare  —    Virginia  ! 
Is  it  a  voice,  or  nothing  answers  me  ? 
I  hear  a  sound  so  fine  —  there's  nothing  lives 
'Twixt  it  and  silence.     Such  a  slender  one 
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I've  heard  when  I  have  talk'd  with  her  in  fancy  ! 

A  phantom  sound  !    Aha !     She  is  not  here  ! 

Tliey  told  me  she  was  here  —  they  have  deceived  me 

And  Appius  was  not  made  to  give  her  up, 

But  lieeps  her,  and  effects  his  wiclted  puqDOse, 

While  I  stand  talking  here,  and  ask  you  if 

My  daughter  is  my  daughter  !    Though  a  legion 

Sentried  that  brothel  which  he  calls  his  palace, 

I'd  tear  her  from  him  ! 

Luc.  Hold,  Virginius  !    Stay ! 

Appius  is  now  in  prison. 

Virginius.  With  my  daughter! 

He  has  secured  her  there !     Hold  me  not. 
Or  I  will  dash  you  down,  and  spoil  you  for 
My  keeper.     My  Virginia,  struggle  with  him ! 
Appal  him  with  thy  shrieks ;  ne'er  faint,  ne'er  faint ! 
I  am  coming  to  thee  !     I  am  coming  to  thee  ! 

[ViKGiNius  rushes  out,  folio-wed  by  Lucius,  Servia, 
and  others. 

Scene  III.  —  A  Dungeon. 
Appius  discovered. 
App.     From  the  palace  to  the  dungeon  is  a  road 
Trod  oft  —  not  oft  retrod.     What  hope  have  I 
To  pace  it  back  again  ?    I  know  of  none. 
I  am  as  one  that's  dead !    The  dungeon  that 
Encloses  fallen  greatness,  may  as  well 
Be  called  its  tomb.     I  am  as  much  the  carcass 
Of  myself,  as  if  the  siring  were  taken  from 
My  neck.     Their  hands  long  for  the  office.    Oh, 
'Tis  worth  the  half  of  a  plebeian's  life 
To  get  his  greasy  fingers  on  the  throat 
Of  a  patrician!     But  I'll  balk  them.     Come! 
Appius  shall  have  an  executioner 
No  less  illustrious  than  himself. 

\He  is  on    the  point  of  swallowing  poison,  when 

ViBULANUS  enters. 

Who's  there  ? 
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Vibul.     Your  friend  ! 

App.  My  Vibiilanus ! 

Vibsil.  Appius,  1 

Was  that  you  hid  in  such  confusion  as 
I  enter'd? 

App.         'Tis  a  draught  for  life  which,  swallow'd. 
She  relishes  so  richly,  that  she  cares  not 
If  she  ne'er  drink  again !     Here's  health  to  you! 

Vibul.     Not  out  of  such  a  cup  as  that,  my  Appius. 
Despair,  that  bids  you  drink  it,  as  the  cure 
Of  canker'd  life,  but  lies  to  you,  and  turns 
Your  eyes  from  hope,  that  even  now  stands  ready 
With  outstretch'd.  arms  to  rush  to  your  embrace. 
Your  friends  are  busy  for  you  with  your  foes  — 
Your  foes  become  your  friends.     Where'er  a  frown 
Appears  against  you,  nothing's  spared  to  make 
The  wearer  doff  it,  and  put  up  a  smile 
In  its  stead.    Your  colleague  Oppius  is  in  prison. 1 
Your  client  too.     Their  harm's  your  safety ;  it 
Distracts  the  appetite  o'  the  dogs.     They  drop 
The  morsel  they  took  up  before,  as  soon 
As  a  new  one's  thrown  to  them, 

App.  Thou  giv'st 

Vibul.     That  I  may  give  thee  life  indeed, 
I'll  waste  no  longer  time  with  thee  ;  for  that 
Already  taken  to  assure  thee  of 
Thy  fast-reviving  fortunes,  cheats  them  of 
Thy  ^d  should  help  to  re-establish  them- 
Farewell,  my  Appius !     If  my  absence  takes 
A  friend  from  thee,  it  leaves  one  with  thee  — Hope! 

App.    And  I  will  clasp  it  to  me !     Never  friend 
Made  sweeter  promises.     But  snatch  me  from 


life 


"  Opi^us 


le  ductus  in  vlncula  est.  et  ante  judidi  diem  finem  ibi  vltEB 
i  Oppiique  tiibmii  publicavere.  College  eotum  eitsilii 
nt ;  bona  publicala  sunt.  Et  M.  Claudius,  assertot  Vir- 
latus.  ipso  remittetite  Vir°inio  vltimam  pcenam,  dintissus 
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Beneath  the  feet  of  the  vile  herd,  that's  now 
Broke  loose  and  roams  at  large,  I'll  show  them  who 
They'd  trample  on.     Hope  !    Hope  1     They  say  of  thee, 
Thou  art  a  friend  that  promises,  but  cares  not 
To  keep  his  word.     This  once  keep  thine  with  Appius, 
And  he  will  give  thee  out  so  true  a  tongue. 
Thy  word  is  bond  enough  !  —     At  liberty ! 
Again  at  liberty  \     O  give  me  power 
As  well,  for  every  minute  of  my  thraldom 
I'll  pick  a  victim  from  the  common  herd 
Shall  groan  his  life  in  bondage.     Liberty  ! 
'Tis  triumph,  power,  dominion,  every  thing! 
Are  ye  not  open  yet,  ye  servile  gates  ? 
Let  fall  your  chains,  and  push  your  bolts  aside! 
It  is  your  past  and  future  lord  commands  you  ! 
Virginius  \riisking  in].     Give  me  my  daughter ! 

Apf.  Ha ! 

Virginius.  My  child !  my  daughter ! 

Mydaughter!  my  Virginia!    Give  her  me  ! 

App.     Thy  daughter  I 

Virginius.  Ay !     Deny  that  she  is  mine 

And  I  will  strangle  thee,  unless  the  lie 
Should  choke  thee  first. 

App.  Thy  daughter  1 

Virginius.  Play  not  with  mel 

Provoke  me  not !    Equivocate,  and  lo  ! 
Thou  sport'st  with  fire.     I  am  wild,  distracted,  mad  ! 
I  am  all  a  flame  — aflame!     I  tell  thee  once 
For  all,  1  want  my  child,  and  I  will  have  her ; 
So  give  her  to  me. 

App.  Caged  with  a  madman !    Hoa  ! 

Without  there  1 

Virginius.        Not  a  step  thou  stirr'st  from  hence. 
Till  I  have  found  my  child.    Attempt  that  noise 
Again,  and  I  will  stop  the  vent,  that  not 
A  squeak  '  shall  pass  it.     There  are  plugs  for  you 
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Will  keep  it  air-tight  Isho-wing  his  finger s\     Please  you,  give 

My  daughter. 

App.  In  truth,  she  is  not  here,  Virgiiiius ; 

Or  I  would  give  her  to  thee. 

Virginius.  Would !     Ay,  should  ! 

Though  would  were  would  not.     Do  you  say,  indeed, 
She  is  not  here  ?    You  nothing  know  of  her? 

App.     Nothing,  Virginius  !  good  Virginius,  nothing. 

Virginius.     How  if  I  thrust  my  hand  into  your  breast, 
And  tore  your  heart  out,  and  confronted  it 
With  your  tongue?     I'd  like  it.     Shall  we  try  it  ?    FooU 
Are  not  the  ruffians  leagued  ?    The  one  would  swear 
To  the  tale  o'  the  other. 

App.  By  the  gods,  Virginius, 

Your  daughter  is  not  in  my  keeping. 

Virginius.  Well, 

Then  I  must  seek  her  elsewhere.     I  did  dream 
That  I  had  murder'd  her —    'Tis  false  !  'twas  but 
A  dream  —    She  isn't  here,  you  say —    Well !  well ! 
Then  I  must  go  and  seek  her  elsewhere —    Yet 
She's  not  at  home  —  and  where  else  should  I  seek  her 
But  there  or  here  ?     Here !  here  !  here  \     Yes,  I  say. 
But  there  or  here —    I  tell  you  I  must  find  her — 
She  must  be  here,  or  what  do  you  here  ?     What, 
But  such  a  wonder  of  rich  beauty  could 
Deck  out  a  dungeon  so  as  to  despoil 
A  palace  of  its  tenant  ?     Art  thou  not 
The  tyrant  Appius  ?  —    Did'st  thou  not  decree 
My  daughter  to  be  Claudius'  slave,  who  gave  her 
To  his  master?    Have  you  not  secured  her  here 


crned ;  that  word  I  know  not  how  to  lose,  for  want  c 

mallesl possible  sound."—  Knowles  to  Macready. 

Idlius  uses  the  word  in  Webster's  play  (III.,  i.) ; 
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To  compass  her  dishonour,  ere  her  father 
Arrives  to  claim  her  ? 

App.  No. 

Virgirtius.  Do  you  tell  me  so  ? 

Vile  tyrant !     Think  you,  shall  I  not  believe 
My  own  eyes  before  your  tongue  ?     Why,  there  she  is ! 
There,  at  your  back  —  her  locks  dishevell'd  and 
Her  vestment  torn !    Her  cheeks  all  faded  with 
Her  pouring  tears,  as  flowers  with  too  much  rain! 
Her  form  no  longer  kept  and  treasured  up 
By  her  maiden-pride,  like  a  rich  casket,  cast 
Aside,  neglected  and  forgot,  because 
The  richer  gem  was  shrined  in  it  is  lost ! 
VUlain !  is  this  a  sight  to  show  a  father  ? 
And  have  I  not  a  weapon  to  requite  ihee? 

\Searches  about  his  clothes. 
Ha  !  here  are  ten  ! 

App.  Keep  down  your  hands  1    Help !  help ! 

Virginius.     No  other  look  but  that !    Look  on  !  look  on  ! 
It  turns  my  very  flesh  to  steel  — ■    Brave  girl ! 
Keep  thine  eye  fix'd  —  let  it  not  wink  —  look  on  ! 

[Exeunt,  struggling. 


Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius,  Lucius,  Guard,  and  Soldier, 
dearing  Virginia's  urn. 

Nufn.     Not  here  I 

Luc.     Is  this  the  dungeon? —    Appius  is  not  here. 
Nor  yet  Virginius.    You  have  sure  mistaken. 

Guard.     This  is  the  dungeon  —    Here  Vicginius  entered. 

Num.     Yet  is  not  here  1—     Hush  !     The  abode  of  death 
Is  just  as  silent.     Gods  !  should  the  tyrant  take 
The  father's  life,  in  satisfaction  for 
The  deed  that  robb'd  him  of  the  daughter's  charms  — 
Hush  !  hark  I     A  groan  !    There's  something  stirs  ! 

Luc.  'Tis  this  way  ! 

Num.     Come  on  !     Protect  him,  gods,  or  pardon  me 
If  with  my  own  hand  1  revenge  his  death.  lExeunt. 
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Scene  IV.  —  Another  Dungeon. 

ViRGixius  discovered  on  one  knee,  with  Appius  lying  dead 

before  him. 

Enter  NuMiTORius,  Icilius,  Lucius,  Citizens,  and  others. 

Num.  What's  here  ?  Virginius !  with  the  tyrant  prostrate 
and  dead ! ' 

Luc.  His  senses  are  benumbed  ;  there  is  no  adit  to  his  mind 
by  which  our  words  can  reach  it.  Help  to  raise  him :  the  motion 
may  recall  perception. 

Num.    His  eye  is  not  so  deathlilie  fixed  :  it  moves  a  little. 

Luc.  Speak  to  him,  Nuraitorius ;  he  knows  your  voice  the 
best. 

Num.     Virginius ! 

Luc.     I  thinit  he  hears  you ;  speak  again. 

Num.     Virginius ! 

Virginius.     Ah ! 

Luc.    That  sigh  has  burst  the  spell  which  held  him. 

Num.     Virginius  !  my  dear  brother ! 

Virginius.  Lighter  I  lighter !  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  I 
What  a  load  it  has  heaved  off  !  Where  is  he !  1  thought  1  had 
done  it. 

Num.     Virginius ! 

Virginius.  Well,  who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?  I'll 
answer  what  I've  done. 

Num.  Do  you  not  know  me,  brother  ?  Speak,  Icilius,  try  if 
he  knows  you. 

Ictl.    Virginius ! 

Num.     Try  again. 

Icil.     Virginius ! 

Virginius.     That  voice  —  that  voice  —  I  know  that  voice  ! 
!t  minds  me  of  a  voice  was  coupled  with  it, 

1  According  to  Livy  (III.,  58),  Appius  took  his  own  life.  Dionysius  (XI,, 
46)  says  many  suspected  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  tribunes;  but 
that  some,  desirous  of  wiping  off  this  aspersion,  gave  out  that  he  hanged  him- 
self.    In  the  Preface  (page  393)  Knowles  gives  his   reasons  for  following 
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And  made  such  music,  once  to  hear  it  was 
Enough  to  make  it  ever  after  be 
Remember'd  !    [Icilius  places  the  urn  in  his  hand.} 
Ha !  what's  this  ? 
Icil.  Virginia. 

[ViRGiNius  looks  alternately  at  Icilius  and  the  urn 
—  loois  at  NuMiTORius  and  Lucius  —  seerns 
particularly  struck  by  his  mourning  —  looks  at 
the  urn  again  —  bursts  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  exclaims,  "  Virgikia  !  "  —  Falls  on  Icilius's 
neck.     Curtain  drops.''- 


1  Macready  writing  of  the  first  representation  of  Vsrginius  says : 
"  With  the  progress  of  the  play  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  gradually 
Idndled  into  enthusiasm.  Long-continued  cheers  followed  the  close  of  each 
succeeding  acl ;  half-stifled  screams  and  involuntary  ejaculations  burst  forth 
when  the  fatal  blow  was  struck  to  the  daughter's  heart ;  and  the  curtain  fell 
amidst  the  most  deafening  applause  of  a  highly  excited  auditory.  The  play 
was  an  unquestionable  triumph,  which  Knowles  had  sat  in  the  pit  to  witness 
and  enjoy." 
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By  barky  CORNWALL,  ESQ.' 


i"  MISS  BRUM  TON.* 


Leaving  the  common  path,  which  many  tread, 

We  will  not  wake  with  jokes  our  poet's  dead ; 

Nor  shame  the  young  creations  of  his  pen 

By  bidding  all  who've  perish'd  be  again. 

The  pale  Virginia,  in  her  bloody  shroud, 

Lies  like  a  shrined  saint.  — ■     Oh !  then,  aloud 

Shall  we  break  seurril  jests,  and  bid  depart 

Tliose  thoughts  of  her,  which  fill  and  teach  the  heart? 

No  moral  now  we  offer,  squared  in  form, 

But  Pity,  like  the  sun-light,  bright  and  warm, 

Comes  mix'd  with  showers  ;  and,  fading,  leaves  behind 

A  beauty  and  a  blossom  on  the  mind. 

We  do  not  strain  to  show  that  "  thus  it  grows," 

And  "  hence  we  learn  "  what  every  body  knows : 

But,  casting  idle  dogmas  (words)  aside, 

We  paint  a  villain  in  his  purple  pride; 

And,  tearing  down  a  power  that  grew  too  bold, 

Show — merely  what  was  done  in  days  of  old. 

Leaving  this  image  on  the  soul,  we  go 

Unto  our  gentler  story  touch'd  with  woe 

(With  woe  that  wantons  not,  nor  wears  away 

The  heart),  and  love  too  perfect  for  decay. 

But  whatsoe'er  we  do,  we  will  not  shame 

Your  better  feeling,  with  an  idle  game 

Of  grin  and  mimicry  (a  loathsome  task)  ; 

Or  strip  the  great  Muse  of  her  mighty  mask, 
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And  hoot  her  from  her  throne  o£  tears  and  sighs, 
Unti!  from  folly  and  base  jest  she  dies. 
No  ;  let  her  life  be  long,  her  reign  supreme  — 
If  but  a  dream,  it  is  a  glorious  dream. 

Dwell  then  upon  our  tale;  and  bear  along 
With  you  deep  thoughts  —  of  love  —  of  bitter  wrong  — 
Of  freedom  —  of  sad  pity  —  and  lust  of  pow'r 
The  tale  is  fitted  for  an  after  hour. 
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THE  AUTHOR   OF  "ION," 

whose  genius  and  example  have  alike  contributed 
towards  the  regeneration  of 

The  National  Dhama, 

this  play  is  inscribed. 
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PREFACE. 

An  indistinct  recollection  of  the  very  pretty  little  tale,  called 
The  Bellovis-Mender}  suggested  the  plot  of  this  Drama.  The 
incidents  are,  however,  greatly  altered  from  those  iu  the  tale, 
and  the  characters  entirely  re-cast. 

Having  long  had  a  wish  to  illustrate  certain  periods  of  the 
French  history,  so,  in  the  selection  of  the  date  in  which  the 
scenes  of  this  play  are  laid,  I  saw  that  the  era  of  the  Re- 
public was  that  in  which  the  incidents  were  rendered  most 
probable,  in  which  the  probationary  career  of  the  hero  could 
well  be  made  sufficiently  rapid  for  dramatic  effect,  and  in  which 
the  character  of  the  time  itself  was  depicted  by  the  agencies 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  narrative.  For  during  the  early 
years  of  the  first  and  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  French 
Republic,  in  the  general  ferment  of  society,  and  the  brief  equali- 
zation of  ranks,  Claude's  high-placed  love,  his  ardent  feelings, 
his  unsettled  principles  (the  struggle  between  which  makes  the 
passion  of  this  drama),  his  ambition,  and  his  career,  were  phe- 
nomena that  characterized  the  age,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  went  along  with  Ihe  extravagance  of  the  individual. 

The  play  itself  was  composed  with  a  twofold  object.  In  the 
first  place,  sympathizing  with  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Macready, 
as  Manager  of  Covent  Garden,  and  believing  that  many  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  Drama  were  involved  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  an  enterprise  equally  hazardous  and  disinterested,  1 
felt,  if  I  may  so  presume  to  express  myself,  something  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Art ;  and  it  was  only  for  Mr.  Macready  to  think 
it  possible  that  1  might  serve  him  in  order  to  induce  me  to  make 
the  attempt. 

1  In  the  original  preface,  which  w 
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Secondly,  in  that  attempt  I  was  mainly  anxious  to  see  whether 
or  not,  after  the  comparative  failure  on  the  stage  of  The  Duchess 
de  la  Valliire,  certain  critics  had  truly  declared  that  it  was  rot 
in  my  power  to  attain  the  art  of  dramatic  construction  and 
theatrical  effect  I  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  in  this  that  a 
writer,  accustomed  to  the  narrative  class  of  composition,  would 
have  the  most  both  to  learn  and  awlearn.  Accordingly,  it  was 
to  the  development  of  the  plot  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
incidents  that  I  directed  my  chief  attention ;  —  and  I  sought  to 
throw  whatever  belongs  to  poetry  less  into  the  diction  and  the 
"felicity  of  words"  than  into  the  construction  of  the  story, 
the  creation  of  the  characters,  and  the  spirit  of  the  pervading 


The  authorship  of  the  play  was  neither  avowed  nor  suspected 
until  the  play  had  established  itself  in  public  favour.  The 
announcement  of  my  name  was  the  signal  for  attacks,  chiefly 
political,  to  which  it  is  now  needless  to  refer.  When  a  work 
has  outlived  for  some  time  the  earlier  hostilities  of  criticism, 
there  comes  a  new  race  of  critics  to  which  a  writer  may,  for  the 
most  part,  calmly  trust  for  a  fwr  consideration,  whether  of  the 
faults  or  the  merits  of  his  performance. 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 

[As   ORIGINALLY    ACTED    AT   COVENT    GARDEN    IN    1838.] 

Beauseant,    a    rich   gentleman    of\ 

Lyons,  in  love  -aiith,  and  refusedv  Mr.  Elton. 

by,  Pauline  Deschappelles  .     .     .  ) 
Glavis,  his  friend,  also  a  rejected '> 

suitor  to  Pauline      ....     .[  Mr.  Meadows. 
CoLONEL(afterwards  General)  DAMAS,i 

cousin  to  Mme.  Desckappelles,  and  >  Mb.   Bartley. 

an  officer  in  th*  French  army  .     ) 
Monsieur  Deschappelles,  a  Lyon- 1 

nesem,rckant,father  to  Pauline   \^^-  Strickland. 
Landlord  of  the  Golden  Lion  .     Mk.  Yarnold. 

Gaspar Mr.  Diddear. 

Claude  Melnotte Mr.  Macready, 

First  Officer Mr.  Howe. 

Second  Officer Mr.  Pritchabd. 

Third  Officer Mr.  Roberts. 

Servants,  Notary,  Sr'c. 

Madame  Deschappelles  .    ,    .    ,    Mrs.  W.  Clifford. 

FAULmE,  her  daughter Miss  Helen  Faucit. 

The  Widow  Melnotte,  mother  to)  ,,        ^ 

Claude t  ^^^-  Griffith, 

Janet,  the  innkeeper's  daughter     .     .     Mrs.   East. 
Hariah,  maid  to  Pauline    ....     Miss  Garrick. 

SCENE  —  Lyons  and  the  Neighbourhood. 
Time — 1795-1798. 
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THE    LADY   OF   LYONS; 


LOVE   AND    PRIDE. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I.  —  A  room  in  the  house  of  M.  Deschappelles,  at 
Lyons.  Pauline  reclining  on  a  so/a ;  Mabian,  her 
maid,  fanning  her  —  Flowers  andnotes  on  a  table  beside 
the  sofa  —  Madame  Deschappelles  seated —  The  gardens 
are  seen  from  the  open  window, 

Mtne.  Deschap.  Marian,  put  that  rose  a  little  more  to  the 
left.  [Marwh  alters  tke  posiiion  of  a  rase  in  Pavline's  iair.'] 
Ah,  so  ! — that  improves  the  hair.^the  toumure}  the  _;V  ne 
sais  quoi!^ —  You  are  certainly  very  handsome,  child  !  — ^  quite 
my  style ;  —  I  don't  wonder  that  you  make  such  a  sensation  !  — 
Old,  young,  rich,  and  poor,  do  homage  to  the  Beauty  of  Lyons  ! 

—  Ah,  we  live  again  in  our  children,  — especially  when  they 
have  our  eyes  and  complexion  I 

Pauline  {languidlyl.      Dear  mother,  you  spoil  your  Pauline  1 

—  \Aside.~\  I  wish  I  knew  who  sent  me  these  flowers  ! 

Mme.  Deschap.  No,  child !  —  If  I  praise  you,  it  is  only  to 
inspire  you  with  a  proper  ambition.  You  are  born  to  make  a 
great  marriage.  Beauty  is  valuable  or  worthless  according  as 
you  invest  the  property  to  the  best  advantage. —  Marian,  go  and 
order  the  carriage !  \Exit  Marian. 

1  The  whole  appearance,  look ;  the  full  force  of  tournurs  is  not  ea^ly  ex- 
pressed by  one  English  word. 

2  1  know  not  what. 
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Pauline.  Who  can  it  be  that  sends  me,  every  day,  these 
beautiful  flowers  ?  —  how  sweet  they  are ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Monsieur  Beauseant,  madam. 

Mnu,  Desckap.     Let  him  enter.      Pauline,  this  is  another 
offer !  —  I  know  it  is  I  —    Your  father  should  engage  an  addi- 
tional clerk  to  keep  the  account-book  o£  your  conquests. 
Enter  Beauseant. 

Beau.  Ah,  ladies,  how  fortunate  I  am  to  find  you  at  home  ! 
—  \Aside.'\  How  lovely  she  looks!  —  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  I 
make  in  marrying  into  a  family  in  tr^de  !  —  they  will  be  eternally 
grateful !  — \Aloxid.~\  Madam,  you  will  permit  me  a  word  with 
your  charming  daughter.  [Approaches  Pauline,  ■who  rises 
disdainfully.'^  —  Mademoiselle,  I  have  ventured  to  wait  upon 
you,  in  a  hope  that  you  must  long  since  have  divined.  Last 
night,  when  you  outshone  all  the  beauty  of  Lyons,  you  com- 
pleted your  conquest  over  me  !  You  know  that  my  fortune 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  estate  in  the  province,  —  you  know  that, 
but  for  the  Revolution,"^  which  has  defrauded  me  of  my  titles,  I 
should  be  noble.  May  I,  then,  trust  that  you  will  not  reject  my 
alliance?    I  offer  you  my  hand  and  heart, 

Pauline  {aside\  He  has  the  air  of  a  man  who  confers  a 
favour!  —\_Aloud.'\  Sir,  you  are  very  condescending  —  I  thank 
you  humbly  ;  but,  being  duly  sensible  of  my  own  demerits,  you 
must  allow  me  to  decline  the.  honour  you  propose. 

{Curtsies,  ami  turns  a-way. 

Beau.  Decline  !  impossible  !  —  you  are  not  serious !  — 
Madam,  suffer  me  to  appeal  to  you.  1  am  a  suitor  for  your 
daughter's  hand — ^the  settlements  shall  be  worthy  her  beauty 
and  my  station.     May  I  wait  on  M.  Deschappelles  ? 

Mme.  Deschap.  M.  Deschappelles  never  interferes  in  the 
domestic  arrangements,  —  you  are  very  obliging.  If  you  were 
still  a  marquis,  or  if  my  daughter  were  intended  to  marry  a 
commoner,  —  why,  perhaps,  we  might  give  you  the  preference. 

1  The  French  Revolution  of  1789-95,  in  which  all  titles  of  nobiHty  wore 
swept  away.  The  time  of  this  play  is  the  period  immediately  following,  vihile 
France  is  under  the  Directory. 
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Beau.     A  commoner !— we  are   all  commoners  in  France  . 


Mme.  Deschap.  In  France,  yes  ;  but  there  is  a  nobility  still 
left  in  the  other  countries  in  Europe.  We  are  quite  aware  of 
your  good  qualities,  and  don't  doubt  that  you  will  find  some 
lady  more  suitable  to  your  pretensions.  VVe  shall  be  always 
happy  to  see  you  as  an.  acquaintance,  M.  Beauseant!^  My 
dear  child,  the  carriage  will  be  here  presendy. 

Beau.  Say  no  more,  madam!  — say  no  more!  —  [Asii/e.] 
Refused  !  and  by  a  merchant's  daughter !  —  refused  !  It  will 
be  all  over  Lyons  before  sunset !  —  I  will  go  and  bury  myself  in 
my  chateau,  study  philosophy,  and  turn  woman-hater.  Re- 
fused 1  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  madhouse  !  —  Ladies,  1  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.  [Exif. 

Mme.  Deschap.  How  forward  these  men  are  !  —  I  think, 
child,  we  kept  up  our  dignity.  Any  girl,  however  inexperi- 
enced, knows  how  to  accept  an  offer,  but  it  requires  a  vast  deal 
of  address  to  refuse  one  with  proper  condescension  and  disdain. 
1  used  to  practise  it  at  school  with  the  dancing-master. 

Enter  Damas. 

Datnas.  Good  morning,  cousin  D esc happe lies.  —  Well, 
Pauline,  are  you  recovered  from  last  night's  ball? —  So  many 
triumphs  must  be  very  fatiguing.  Even  M.  Glavis  sighed  most 
piteously  when  you  departed ;  but  that  might  be  the  effect  of 
the  supper, 

Pauline.     M.  Glavis,  indeed ! 

Mme.  Desckap.  M.  Glavis? — asif  my  daughter  would  think 
of  M.  Glavis  ! 

Damas.  Hey-day!^  why  not?—  His  father  left  him  a  very 
pretty  fortune,  and  his  birth  is  higher  than  yours,  cousin  Des- 
chappelles.  But  perhaps  you  are  looking  to  M.  Beauseant,  ^ 
his  father  was  a  marquis  before  the  Revolution. 

Pauline.     M.  Beauseant! —     Cousin,  you  delight  in  torment- 

Mme.  Deschap.  Don't  mind  him,  Pauline!—  Cousin  Damas, 
you  have  no  susceptibility  of  feeling,  ^-  there  is  a  certain  indeli- 
cacy in  all  your  ideas. —  IM.  Beauseant  knows  already  that  he 
is  no  match  for  my  daughter  ! 
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Damas.  Pooh !  pooh  !  one  would  think  you  intended  your 
daughter  to  marry  a  prince! 

Mine.  Deschap.  Well,  and  if  I  did?  — what  then? —  Many 
a  foreign  prince  — 

Damas  \ittterruptiag  her].  Foreign  prince !  —  foreign  fiddle- 
stick!—you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  nonsense  at  your 
time  of  life. 

Mm£.  Desckap.  My  time  of  life  !—  That  is  an  expression 
never  applied  to  any  lady  till  she  is  sixty-nine  and  three-quar- 
ters ;  —  and  only  then  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.    Madame,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door.  \Exit. 

Mme.  Deschap.  Come,  child,  put  on  your  bonnet  —  you 
really  have  a  very  thorough-bred  air  —  not  at  all  like  your  poor 
father. —  \Fondly^  Ah,  you  httle  coquette  I  when  a  young  lady 
is  always  making  mischief,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  she  takes  after 
her  mother! 

Pauline.  Good  day,  cousin  Damas  —  and  a  better  humour 
to  you.  — [Co/wf  back  to  the  table  and  taking  the  flowers.'\ 
Who  could  have  sent  me  these  flowers  ? 

{Exeunt  Pauline  and  Madame  Deschappelles. 

Damas.  That  would  be  an  excellent  girl  if  her  head  had  not 
been  turned.  I  fear  she  is  now  become  incorrigible !  Zounds, 
what  a  lucky  fellow  I  am  to  be  still  a  bachelor !  They  may 
talk  of  the  devotion  of  the  sex  ^  but  the  most  faithful  attach- 
ment in  life  is  that  of  a  woman  in  love  —  with  herself.       \_Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  exterior  of  a  small  Village  Inn  —  sign,  the 
Golden  Lion  —  af^u  kcguesfrom  Lyons,  which  is  seen 
at  a  distance. 


Enter  Deauseant  and  Glavis. 
I.     Really,  my  dear  Beauseant,  consider  that  I  have  prom- 
o  spend  a  day  or  two  with  you  at  your  chateau, — that  I 
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am  quite  at  your  mercy  for  my  entertainment,  —  and  yet  you 
are  as  silent  and  as  gloomy  as  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  or  an  Eug- 
lisliman  at  a  party  of  pleasure. 

Beau.     Bear  with  me  !  —  the  fact  is  that  1  am  miserable. 

Gla.    You  — the  richest  and  gayest  bachelor  in  Lyons? 

Beau.  It  is  because  I  am  a  bachelor  that  I  am  miserable.  — 
Thou  knowest  Pauline — the  only  daughter  of  the  rich  mer- 
chant, Mons.  Deschappelles  ? 

Gla.  Know  her f  — who  does  not?  —  as  pretty  as  Venus, 
and  as  proud  as  Juno,  , 

Beau.  Her  taste  is  worse  than  \i^x  ■^x\i.^.^\prawing  him- 
self up^     Know,  Glavis,  she  has  actually  refused  me! 

Gla.  \aside\.  So  she  has  me!  —  very  consoling!  In  all 
cases  of  heart-ache,  the  application  of  another  man's  disap- 
pointment draws  out  the  pain  and  allays  the  irritation. — 
\Aloud.'\    Refused  you!  and  wherefore? 

Beau.  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  because  the  Revolution 
swept  away  my  father's  title  of  Marquis, — and  she  will  not 
marry  a  commoner.  Now,  as  we  have  no  noblemen  left  in 
France,  —  as  we  are  all  citizens  and  equals,  she  can  only  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  the  war,  some  English  Milord  or  German  Count 
will  risk  his  life,  by  coming  to  Lyons,  that  this///^  du  roiu- 
rier^  may  condescend  to  accept  him.  Refused  me,  and  with 
scorn  !  -^  By  Heaven,  I'll  not  submit  to  it  tamely :  —  I'm  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  mortification  and  rage.  —    Refuse  me,  indeed ! 

Gla.  Be  comforted,  my  dear  fellow,— I  will  tell  you  a 
secret.     For  the  same  reason  she  refused  me! 

Beau.  You!  — that's  a  very  different  matter!  But  give  me 
your  hand,  Glavis, —  we'll  think  of  some  plan  to  humble  her. 
Milk  diables  / "  I  should  like  to  see  her  married  to  a  strolling 
player! 

Entey  L.A.Nm.ORi>  and  his  Daughtiik /rura  the  Inn. 
Land.     Your  servant,  citizen  Beauseant,  —  servant,  sir.     Per- 
haps you  will  take  dinner  before  you  proceed  to  your  chateau; 
our  larder  is  most  plentifully  supplied. 

1  nani;hter  of  a  (the]  comtnnner. 
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Beau.     I  have  no  app.etite. 

Gla.     Nor  1.     Still  it  ia  bad  travelling  on  an  empty  stomach. 

What  have  you  got?  \Takes  and  looks  over  the  bill  of  fare. 

[Shout  without.}    "  Long  live  tlie  Prince !  —    Long  live  the 

Beau.  The  Prince!  —  what  Prince  is  that?  I  thought  we 
had  no  princes  left  in  France. 

Lafid.  Ha,  ha!  the  lads  always  call  him  Prince,  He  has 
just  won  the  prize  in  the  shooting-match,  and  they  are  faking 
him  home  in  triumph. 

Beau.     Him  !  and  who's  Mr.  Him  ? 

Laud.  Who  should  he  be  but  the  pride  of  the  village,  Claude 
Melnotte.'—     Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Claude  Melnotte? 

Cla.  [giving  back  the  bill  of  fare].  Never  had  that  honour. 
Soup  —  ragout  of  hare — roast  chicken,  and,  in  short,  all  you 

Beau.     The  son  of  old  Melnotte,  the  gardener? 

Land.     Exactly  so  —  a  wonderful  young  man. 

Beau.     How  wonderful  ? —  are  his  cabbages  better  than  other 

Land.  Nay,  he  don't'  garden  any  mori: ;  his  father  left  him 
well  off.     He's  only  a  genus,' 

Gla.     A  what  ? 

Lajtd.  A  genus !  —  a  man  who  can  do  everything  in  hfe 
except  anything  that's  useful ;  —  that's  a  genus. 

Beau.     You  raise  my  curiosity ;  ^  proceed. 

Land.  Well,  then,  about  four  years  ago,  old  Melnotte  died, 
and  left  his  son  well  to  do  in  the  world.  We  then  all  observed 
that  a  great  change  came  over  young  Claude :  he  took  to  read- 
ing and  I.iitin,  and  hired  a  professor  from  Lyons,  who  had  so 
mucli  in  liis  head  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  great  full-bottom 
wig  to  cover  it.  Then  he  took  a  fencing-master,  and  a  dancing- 
master,  and  a  music-master;  and  then  he  learned  to  paint;  and 
at  last  it  was  said  that  young  Claude  was  to  go  to  Paris,  and 
set  up  for  a  painter.  The  lads  laughed  at  him  at  first ;  but  he 
is  a  stout  fellow,  is  Claude,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  soon 


1  The  landlord  does  not  u5e  the  best  language.    Tany  Lumpkin 
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tauglit  them  to  laugh  the  wrong  side  o£  their  mouths ;  and  now 
all  the  boys  swear  by  him,  and  all  the  girls  pray  for  him. 

Beau.  A  promising  youth,  certainly !  And  why  do  they  call 
him  Prince  ? 

Land.  Partly  because  he  is  at  the  head  of  them  all,  and 
partly  because  he  has  such  a  proud  way  with  him,  and  wears 
such  fine  clothes  —  and,  in  short,  looks  like  a  prince. 

Beau.  And  what  could  have  turned  the  foolish  fellow's 
brain?    The  Revolution,  I  suppose? 

Land.  Yes  —  the  revolution  that  turns  us  all  topsy-turvy  — 
the  revolution  of  Love. 

Beau.     Romantic  young  Corydon !  *    And  with  whom  is  he 

Land.    Why  -~  but  it  is  a  secret,  gentlemen. 

Beau.     Oh !  certainly. 

Land.  Why,  then,  I  hear  from  his  mother,  good  soul !  that 
it  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Beauty  of  Lyons,  Pauline 
Desehappelles. 

Beau,  and  Glavis.     Ha,  ha  I  —  Capital ! 

Land.    You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  as  true  as  T  stand  here. 

Beau.     And  what  does  the  Beauty  of  Lyons  say  to  his  suit? 

Land.  Lord,  sir,  she  never  even  condescended  to  look  at 
him,  though  when  he  was  a  boy  he  worked  in  her  father's  garden. 

Beau.     Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Land.  His  mother  says  that  Mademoiselle  does  not  know 
him  by  sight. 

Beau.  Sjaking  Glavis  aside\  I  have  hit  it,  — I  have  it;  — 
here  is  our  revenge  !  Here  is  a  prince  for  our  haughty  damsel. 
Do  you  take  me  ? 

Gla.     Deuce  t;ifce  me  if  I  do  ! 

Beiiit.  Blockhead !  —  it's  as  clear  as  a  map.  Wliat  if  we 
could  make  this  elegant  clown  pass  himself  off  as  a  foreign 
prince?  —  lend  him  money,  clothes,  equipage  for  the  purpose? 
—  make  him  propose  to  Pauline  ?  —  marry  Pauline  ?  Would  it 
not  be  delicious? 

Gla.  Ha,  ha  !  —  Excellent!  But  how  shall  we  support  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  highness  ? 

1  A  love-sick  swain.     See  Theocritus'  Idyls  and  Virgil's  Bdogi^es. 
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Beau.  Pshaw  !  Revenge  is  worth  a  much  larger  sacrifice 
than  a  few  hundred  louis;  — as  for  details,  my  valet  is  the 
trustiest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  shall  have  the  appointment  of 
his  highness's  establishment.  Let's  go  to  him  at  once,  and  see 
i£  he  be  really  this  Admirable  Crichton.i 

Gla.     With  all  my  heart ;  —  but  the  dinner  ? 

Beau.  Always  thinking  of  dinner !  Hark  ye,  landlord ;  how 
far  is  it  to  young  Melnotte's  cottage  ?  I  should  like  to  see  such 
a  prodigy. 

Land.  Turn  down  the  lane,  then  strike  across  the  common, 
and  you  will  see  his  mother's  cottage. 

Beau.  True,  he  lives  with  his  mother,  ^[^j/afe.]  We  will 
not  trust  to  an  old  woman's  discretion;  better  send  for  him 
hither.     I'll  just  step  in  and  write  him  a  note.     Come,  Glavis. 

Gla.  Yes,  —  Beauseant,  Glavis,  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
princes,  wholesale  and  retail,  —  an  uncommonly  genteel  line  of 
business.     But  why  so  grave? 

Beau.     You  think  only  of  the  sport,  —  I  of  the  revenge. 

\E,xeunt  within  the  Inn. 

Scene  III.  —  The  interior  </ Mexnotte's  ro/iage ;  flcwers 
placed  here  and  there  ;  a  guitar  on  an  oaken  table,  with 
a  por^oUo,  &'e. ;  a  picture  on  an  easel,  covered  by  a  cur- 
tain; fencing-foils  crossed  over  the  mantelpiece;  an 
attempt  at  refinement  in  spite  of  the  homeliness  of  the 
furniture,  &'c. ;  a  staircase  to  the  right  conducts  to  the 
upper  story. 

\Shout  without.]  "Long  live  Claude  Melnotte!"  "Long 
live  the  Prince  I  '' 

The  Widow  Mel.  Hark!  —  there's  my  dear  son;  —  car- 
ried ofl  the  prize,  I'm  sure;  and  jiow  he'll  want  to  treat  them 
all, 

Claude  Mel.  {opening  ikedoor].    What !  you  will  not  come  in, 

1  James  Crichton  (bom  i;6o)  was  sumanied  the  Admirable  on  account  of 
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my  friends  !    Well,  well,  —  there's  a  trifle  to  make  merry  else- 
where.    Good  day  to  you  all,  —  good  day  ! 

\Sh0ut.'\     "  Hurrah  !     Long  live  Prince  Claude  I  " 

Enter  Claude  Melnotte,  -with  a  rifle  in  kis  hand. 

Mel.  Give  me  joy,  dear  mother!  — I've  won  the  prize!  — 
never  missed  one  shot !    Is  it  not  handsome,  this  gun  ? 

iVidow.     Humph  ! —     Well,  what  is  it  worth,  Claude? 

Mel.  Worth  !  What  is  a  riband  worth  to  a  soldier  ?  Worth ! 
everj'thing  !     Glory  is  priceless  ! 

Widow.  Leave  glory  to  great  folks.  Ah  !  Claude,  Claude, 
castles  in  the  air  cost  a  vast  deal  to  keep  up  !  How  is  all  this 
to  end?  What  good  does  it  do  thee  to  learn  Latin,  and  sing 
songs,  and  play  on  the  guifar,  and  fence,  and  dance,  and  paint 
pictures?     All  very  fine  ;  but  what  does  it  bring  in? 

Mel.  Wealth!  wealth,  my  mother!  Wealth  to  the  mind 
■ —  wealth  to  the  heart  —  liigh  thoughts  —  bright  dreams  — 
the  hope  of  fame  —  the  ambition  to  be  worthier  to  love  Pauline. 

Widow.  My  poor  son  !  —  The  young  lady  will  never  think 
of  thee. 

Mel.  Do  the  stars  think  of  us?  Yet  if  the  prisoner  see  the  m 
shine  into  his  dungeon,  wouldst  thou  bid  him  turn  away  from 
Iheir  lustre  ?  Even  so  from  this  low  cell,  poverty,  I  lift  my  eyes 
to  Pauline  and  forget  my  chains.  [Goes  to  the  picture  and 
draws  aside  thecurtaini\  See,  this  is  her  image  —  painted  from 
memory.  Oh,  how  the  canvas  wrongs  her!  \Tahes  up  the 
brush  aizd  throws  it  aside.'\  I  shall  never  be  a  painter  !  1  can 
paint  no  likeness  but  one,  and  that  is  above  all  art.  I  would 
turn  soldier  —  France  needs  soldiers  !  But  to  leave  the  air  that 
Pauline  breathes!  What  is  the  hour?  — so  late?  I  will  tell 
thee  a  secret,  mother.  Thou  knowest  that  for  the  last  six  weeks 
I  have  sent  everyday  the  rarest  flowers  to  Pauline  ?  —  she  wears 
them.  1  have  seen  them  on  her  breast.  Ah,  and  then  the 
whole  universe  seemed  filled  with  odours  !  I  have  now  grown 
more  bold  —  I  have  poured  my  worship  into  poetry  —  I  have 
sent  the  verses  to  Pauhne  —  1  have  signed  them  with  my  own 
name.  My  messenger  ought  to  be  back  by  this  time.  I  bade 
him  wait  for  the  answer. 

Widow.     And  what  answer  do  you  expect,  Claude  ? 
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^fel.  That  which  the  Queen  of  Navarre  seni  to  the  poor 
troubadour : '  —  "  Let  me  see  the  Oracle  that  can  tell  nations  I 
ara  beautiful!"  She  will  admit  me.  I  shall  hear  her  speak  — 
I  shall  meet  her  eyes—  I  shall  read  upon  her  cheek  the  sweet 
thoughts  that  translate  themselves  into  blushes.  Then  —  then, 
oh,  then  —  she  may  forget  that  I  am  the  peasant's  son  ! 

Widoiv.     Nay,  if  she  will  but  hear  thee  talk,  Claude  ! 

Mel.  I  foresee  it  all.  She  will  tell  me  that  desert  is  the  true 
rank.  She  will  give  me  a  badge  —  a  flower  —  a  glove !  Oh  rap- 
ture !  I  shall  join  the  armies  of  the  Republic  —  I  shall  rise  —  I 
shall  win  a  name  that  beauty  will  not  blush  to  hear.  I  shall  re- 
turn with  the  right  to  say  to  her  —  "  See,  how  love  does  not 
level  the  proud,  but  raise  the  humble!"'  Oh,  how  my  heart 
swells  within  me  !  —  Oh,  what  glorious  prophets  of  the  future 
are  youth  and  hope  !  ^  \Knock  at  the  door. 

Widow.     Come  in. 

Enter  Caspar. 

Mel.  Welcome,  Caspar,  welcome.  Where  is  the  letter? 
Why  do  you  turn  away,  man.?  where  is  the  letter?  [GasI'AR 
^ves  him  o««.]  This !  This  is  mine,  the  one  I  intrusted  lo 
thee.    Didst  thou  not  leave  it  ? 

Caspar.    Yes,  I  left  it. 

Mel.     My  own  verses  returned  to  me.     Nothing  else  ! 

Caspar.  Thou  wilt  be  proud  to  hear  how  thy  messenger  was 
honoured.  For  thy  sake,  Melnotte,  I  have  borne  that  which  no 
Frenchman  can  bear  without  disgrace. 

Mel.     Disgrace,  Caspar !  Disgrace  ? 


1  element  Marot  was  long  at  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  a  patroness 
if  men  of  letters,  but  1  do  not  find  this  story  related  of  him.  Bischoff  thinks 
hat  perhaps  Bnlwer  has  made  a  mistake,  and  quotes  the  following  concerninH 
can  Matot  and  Anne  of  Bretagne  from  Colletet's  Notices  hiografhiques  stir 

"  Quelques-unes  de  ses  rymes  s'estanlespanduesilaconrparvinrent  jusques 
lu  cabinet  de  la  rojne  Anne,  duchesse  de  Bretagne,  qui  les  leat  avee  plaisir  et 
|u\  en  voullut  cognoistre  I'autheur,  el  son  bonheur  voullut  que  teste  vertueuse 
>rincesse  prist  ta.nt  de  goust  ^  son  entrefien,  aussy  Men  qu'i  ses  vers,  qu'elle 
'arresta  dis  lors  k  son  service  en  quality  de  son  poSte,  ou  deson  escrivain  ordi- 
lalre,  et  luy  ordonna  pour  cela  de  bons  gages." 

a  Compare Sicii&u,  III.,i.  (page  495). 
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Caspar.  I  gave  thy  letter  to  the  porter,  wlio  passed  it  from 
lackey  to  lackey  till  it  reached  the  lady  it  was  meant  for. 

Mel.  It  reached  her,  thun ;  —  you  are  sure  o£  that  .'  It 
reached  her,  —  well,  well ! 

Caspar.  It  reached  her,  and  was  returned  to  me  with  blows. 
Dost  hear,  Melnotte  ?  with  blows  !  Death !  are  we  slaves  still, 
that  we  are  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  we  peasants  ? 

Mel.    With  blows  ?    No,  Caspar,  no ;  not  blows  ! 

Caspar.  I  could  show  thee  the  marks  if  it  were  not  so  deep 
a  shame  to  bear  them.  The  lackey  who  tossed  thy  letter  into 
the  mire  swore  that  his  lady  and  her  mother  never  were  so  in- 
sulted.    What  could  thy  letter  contain,  Claude  ? 

Mel.  \looking  over  the  teller].  Not  a  line  that  a  serf  might 
not  have  written  to  an  empress.     No,  not  one. 

Caspar.  They  promise  thee  the  same  greeting  they  gave  me, 
if  thou  wilt  pass  that  way.       Shall  we  endure  this,  Claude  ? 

Mel.  [wringing  Caspar's  hand\  Forgive  me,  the  fault  was 
mine,  1  have  brought  this  on  thee ;  I  will  not  forget  it ;  thou 
shalt  be  avenged  !     The  heartless  insolence  ! 

Caspar.  Thou  art  moved,  Melnotte;  think  not  of  me;  1 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  thee ;  but,  —  a  blow ! 
It  is  not  the  bruise  that  galls,  —  it  is  the  blush,  Melnotte. 

Mel.  Say,  what  message  ?  —  How  insulted  ?  —  Where- 
fore.'^   What  the  offence? 

Caspar.  Did  you  not  write  to  Pauline  Deschappelles,  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  merchant  ? 

Mel.     Well?  — 

Caspar.  And  are  you  not  a  peasant  —  a  gardener's  son .  — 
that  was  the  offence.  Sleep  on  it,  Melnotte.  Blows  to  a  French 
citizen,  blows  !  [Exit. 

Widow.    Now  you  are  cured,  Claude  ! 

Mel.  [tearing  the  letter].  So  do  I  scatter  her  image  to  the 
winds  —  I  will  stop  her  in  the  open  streets  —  I  will  insult  her  — 
I  will  beat  her  menial  ruffians  —  I  vi\\\  — [Turns  suddenly  to 
Widow.]    Mother,  am  I  humpbacked —deformed —hideous? 

Widow.     You ! 

Mel.     A  coward  —  a  thief — a  liar  ? 

Widow.     You ! 

Mel.     Or  a  dull  fool  —  a  vain,  drivelling,  brainhss  idiot  ? 
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Widow.     No,  no. 

Mel.  What  am  I  then  —  worse  than  all  these  ?  Why,  I  am 
a  peasant !  What  has  a  peasant  to  do  with  love  ?  Vain  revolu- 
tions, why  lavish  your  cruelty  on  the  great  ?  Oh  that  we  —  we, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water '  —  had  been  swept 
away,  so  that  the  proud  might  learn  what  the  world  would  be 
without  us !  —  \Knock  at  the  door. 

Ejiler  Servant  yruwi  the  Inn. 

Servant.     A  letter  for  Citizen  Melnotte. 

Mel.     A  letter !  from  her  perhaps  —  who  sent  thee  ? 

Servant.  Why,  Monsieur —  I  mean  Citizen  —  Beauseant, 
who  stops  to  dine  at  the  Golden  Lion,  on  his  way  to  his 
chateau. 

Mel.    Beauseant !  — [i?(;a^,] 

Voung  man,  I  know  ihy  secret  —  thou  lovest  above  thy  station  :  if 
thou  hast  wit,  courage,  and  discretion,  I  can  secure  to  thee  the  realiw- 
tion  of  thy  most  sanguine  hopes ;  and  the  sole  condition  I  ask  in 
return  is,  that  thou  shalt  be  steadfast  to  thine  own  ends.  I  shall  de- 
mand from  thee  a  solemn  oath  to  marry  her  whom  thou  lovesl ;  to 
hear  her  to  thine  home  on  thy  wedding  night.  I  am  serious  —  if  thou 
wouldst  learn  more,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  follow  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  to  thy  friend  and  palron, 

CHARL£S   Deauseant. 

Mel.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  Are  our  own  passions  the 
sorcerers  that  raise  up  for  us  spirits  of  good  or  evil?  I  will 
go  instantly. 

Widow.     What  is  this,  Claude  ? 

Mel.  "  Marry  her  whom  thou  lovest "  —  "  bear  her  to  thine 
own  home."^  Oh,  revenge  and  love;  which  of  you  is  the 
stronger.? — [Gam'iig  oh  the  picture.']  Sweet  face,  thou  smllest 
on  me  from  the  canvas:  weak  fool  that  1  am,  do  I  then  love 
her  still  ?  No,  it  is  the  vision  of  my  own  romance  thai  I  have 
worshipped:  it  is  the  reality  to  which  I  bring  scorn  for  scorn. 
Adieu,  mother:  I  will  return  anon.  My  brain  reels — -the  earth 
swims  before  me.  —  [Looks  again  at  the  letter.]  No,  it  is  net  a 
mockery ;  I  do  not  dream !  [Exit. 

1  See  Joshua.  IX.,  31,  33,27. 
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Scene  I.  —  The  gardens  of  M.  Deschappelles'  house  at 
Lyons—  the  house  seen  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

Beau.  Well,  what  think  you  of  my  plot?  Has  it  not  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle?  The  instant  that  I  introduced  his  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Como '  to  the  pompous  mother  and  the 
scornful  daughter,  it  was  all  over  with  them :  he  came  —  he  saw 
—  he  conquered,*  and,  though  it  is  not  many  days  since  he 
arrived,  they  have  already  promised  him  the  hand  of  Pauline. 

Gla.  It  is  lucky,  though,  that  you  told  them  his  Highness 
travelled  incognito,  for  fear  the  Directory*  (who  are  not  very 
fond  of  princes)  should  lay  him  by  the  heels  ;  for  he  has  a  won- 
derful wish  to  keep  up  his  rank,  and  scatters  our  go)d  about 
with  as  rnuch  coolness  as  if  he  were  watering  his  own  flower- 
pots. 

Beau.  True,  he  is  damnably  extravagant;  I  think  the  sly 
dog  does  it  out  of  malice.  However,  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
reflects  credit  on  his  loyal  subjects,  and  makes  a  very  pretty 
figure  in  his  fine  clothes,  with  my  diamond  snuff-box. 

Gla.  And  my  diamond  ring !  But  do  you  think  he  will  be 
firm  to  the  last  ?  I  fancy  I  see  symptoms  of  relenting  ;  he  will 
never  keep  up  his  rank,  if  he  once  let  out  his  conscience. 

Beau.  His  oath  binds  him !  he  cannot  retract  without  being 
forsworn,  and  those  low  fellows  are  always  superstitious  !  But, 
as  it  is,  I  tremble  lest  he  be  discovered :  that  bluff  Colonel 
Damas  (Madame  Deschappelles'  cousin)  evidently  suspects 
him :  we  must  make  haste  and  conclude  the  farce :  I  have 
thought  of  a  plan  to  end  it  this  very  day. 

Gla.     This  very  day !     Poor  Pauline :  her  dream  will  be  soon 
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Beau.  Yes,  this  day  they  shall  be  married  ;  this  evening, 
according  to  his  oath,  he  shall  carry  his  bride  to  the  Golden 
Lion,  and  then  pomp,  equipage,  retinue,  and  title,  all  shall  van- 
ish at  once  ;  and  her  Highness  the  Princess  shall  find  that  she 
has  refused  the  son  of  a  Marquis,  to  marry  the  son  of  the  gar- 
dener. —  Oh,  Pauline !  once  loved,  now  bated,  yet  still  not  re- 
linquished, thou  shall  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs,  —  thou  shalt 
know  what  it  is  to  be  humbled  ! 

Enter  front  the  house,  Melnotte,  as  the  Prince  of  Como,  lead- 
ing in  Pauline  ;  Madame  Deschapfelles, /anning  her- 
self j  and  Colonel  Damas. 

[Beauseant  and  Glavis  how  respectfully.     PAULINE 
and  Melnotte  -walk  apart. 

Mme.  Deschap.  Good  morning,  gentlemen;  really  I  am  so 
fatigued  with  laughter ;  the  dear  Prince  is  so  entertaining. 
What  wit  he  has !  Any  one  may  see  that  he  iias  spent  his 
whole  life  in  courts. 

Damas.  And  what  the  deuce  do  you  know  about  courts, 
cousin  Deschappelles  ?  Yoii  women  regard  men  just  as  you 
buy  books  —  you  never  care  about  what  is  in  them,  but  how 
they  are  bound  and  lettered.  'Sdeath,  I  don't  think  you  would 
even  look  at  your  Bible  if  it  had  not  a  title  to  it 

Mme.  Deschap.  How  coarse  you  are,  cousin  Damas!  — 
quite  the  manners  of  a  barrack  —  you  don't  deserve  to  be  one  of 
our  family,  really  we  must  drop  your  acquaintance  when 
Pauline  marries.  I  cannot  patronize  any  relations  that  would 
discredit  my  future  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Como. 

Mel.  [advancing].  These  are  beautiful  gardens,  madame, 
[BEAUSEANTii«rf Glavis  retire.] — who  planned  them? 

Mme.  Deschap.  A  gardener  named  Melnotte,  your  Highness 
—  an  honest  man  who  knew  his  station.  I  can't  say  as  much 
for  his  son  —  a  presuming  fellow,  who  —  ha !  ha  T  actually  wrote 
verses —  such  do^erel!  — to  my  daughter. 

Pauline.  Yes,  how  you  would  have  laughed  at  them.  Prince ! 
— yau^  who  write  such  beautiful  verses ! 

Mel.     This  Melnotte  must  be  a  monstrous  impudent  person  I 

Damas.     Is  he  good-looking? 
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Mme.  Deschap.  I  never  notice  such  canaille'^  —  an  ugly, 
mean-looking  clown,  if  1  remember  right. 

Damas.  Yet  I  heard  your  porter  say  hi;  was  wonderfully  like 
his  Highness. 

Mel.   \taking  snuff\     You  are  complimentary. 

Mme.  Deschap.  For  shame,  cousin  Damas! —  like  the  Prince, 
indeed  ! 

Pauline.  Like  you  !  Ah,  mother,  like  our  beautiful  Prince! 
I'll  never  speak  to  you  again,  cousin  Damas. 

Mel.  \aside~\.  Humph  !^  rank  is  a  great  beautitier!  I 
never  passed  for  an  Apollo  while  I  was  a  peasant ;  if  I  am  so 
handsome  as  a  prince,  what  should  I  be  as  an  emperor ! 
[Aloud.^    Monsieur  Beauseaot,  will  you  honour  me  F 

Beau.     No,  your  Highness;  I  have  no  small  vices. 

Mel.  Nay,  if  it  were  a  vice,  you'd  be  sure  to  have  it. 
Monsieur  Beauseant. 

Mme.  Desehap.     Ha  !  ha  I  —  how  very  severe  !  —  what  wit ! 

Beau.  \in  a  rage  and  aside}.     Curse  his  impertinence ! 

Mme.  Deschap.    What  a  superb  snuff-box  ! 

Pauline.     And  what  a  beautiful  ring  ! 

Mel.  You  like  the  box  —  a  trifle  — interesting  perhaps  from 
associations  —  a  present  from  Louis  XIV.,'' to  my  great-great- 
grandmother.     Honour  me  by  accepting  it. 

Beau,  \_piucking  him  6y  the  slee^'e\  How !  —  what  the 
devil!    My  box  —  are  you  mad?     It  is  worth  five  hundred 

Mel.  \unkeeding  him,  and  turning  to  Paulin-e].  And  you 
like  this  ring  ?  Ah,  it  has,  indeed,  a  lustre  since"  your  eyes  have 
shone  on  \t  [placing  it  on  her  finger].  Henceforth  hold  me, 
sweet  enchantress,  the  Slave  of  the  Ring.* 

Gla.  [pulling  hitn].  Stay,  stay  —  what  are  you  about?  My 
maiden  aunt's  legacy — a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  You 
shall  be  hanged  for  swindling,  sir. 
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Mel.  ^pretending  not  to  kear].  It  is  curious,  this  ring ;  it  is 
the  one  with  which  my  grandfather,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  mar- 
ried the  Adriatic ! '    [Madame  and  Pauline  examine  the  ring. 

Mel.  \to  Beauseantobi/Glavis].  Fie,  gentlemen !  princes 
must  be  generous. — \Tums  to  Damas,  -who  luaickes  Iketn 
closely."]  These  kind  friends  have  my  interest  so  much  at 
heart,  that  they  are  as  careful  of   my   property  as  if  it  were 

Beau,  and  Gla.  \confusedly\.  Ha!  ha  livery  good  joke 
thatl    [Appear  to  remonstrate  with  Melnotte  in  dumb  show. 

Damas.  What's  all  that  whispering  ?  I  am  sure  there  is 
some  juggle  here :  hang  me,  if  I  think  he  is  an  Italian  after  all. 
Gad,  I'll  try  him.    Servitore  umilissimo,  Eccellenza.* 

Mel.     Hum^what  docs  he  mean,  I  wonder? 

Damas.     Godo  di  vedervi  in  buona  salute. f 

Mel.     Hem  — hem ! 

Damas.     Fa  bel  tempo  — che  si  dice  di  nuovoPJ 

Mel.    Well,  sir,  what's  all  that  gibberish  ? 

Dumas.  Oh,  oh!  —  only  Italian,  your  Highness! —  The 
Prince  of  Como  does  not  understand  his  own  language ! 

Mel.    Not  as  you  pronounce  it ;  who  the  deuce  could  ? 

Mme.  Deschap.  Ha!  ha!  cousin  Damas,  never  pretend 
to  what  you  don't  know. 

Pauline.  Ha!  ha!  cousin  Damas;  jok  speak  Italian,  in- 
deed !  {Makes  a  tnocking  gesture  at  him. 

Beau.  [^D  Glavis].     Clever  dog! — how  ready! 

•  Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 
f  1  am  glad  lo  see  you  in  good  health. 
{  Fine  weather.     What  news  is  there  ? 


1  This  ceremony,  celebrated  every  Ascension  Day,  was  instituted  ei 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  Doge  of  Venice  in  a  vessel  called  Buo 
went  in  great  pomp  upon  the  Adriatic  and  performed  a  marriage  eeri 
with  the  sea  by  casting  a  ring  into  the  water.  The  ceremony  has  bee 
continued  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

"The  sponseiess  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord; 


)N,  Childi  H<inld,  IV., 
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Gla.  Ready,  yes;  with  my  diamond  ring! —  Damn  his 
readiness ! 

Damas.  Laugh  at  me!  —  laugh  at  a  colonel  in  the  French 
array !  —  the  fellow's  an  impostor ;  I  know  he  is.  I'll  see  if  he 
understands  fighting  as  well  as  he  does  Italian.  —  {Goes  up  lo 
Mm,  and  aside.']  Sir,  you  are  a  jackanapes !  —  Can  you  con- 
strue that? 

Mel.  No,  sir;  I  never  construe  affronts  in  the  presence  of 
ladles;  by-and-by  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  a  lesson  —  or  give 

Damas.     I'll  find  the  occasion,  never  fear! 

Mme.  Deschap.     Where  are  you  going,  cousin  ? 

Damas.    To  correct  my  Italian.  [Exit. 

Beau.  [/(!  Glavis].  Let  us  after,  and  pacify  him ;  he  evi- 
dendy  suspects  something. 

Gla.    Yes !  —  but  my  diamond  ring ! 

Beau.  And  my  box! —  We  are  over-taxed  fellow-subjects  I 
—  we  must  stop  the  supplies,  and  dethrone  the  prince. 

Gla.  Prince !  —  he  ought  to  be  heir-apparent  to  King 
Stork.'  \_Exeiint  Beauseant  a«i/ Glavis. 

Mme.  Deschap.  Dare  I  ask  your  Highness  to  forgive  my 
cousin's  insufferable  vulgarity? 

Pauline.  Oh  yes !  —  you  will  forgive  his  manner  for  the 
sake  of  his  heart. 

Mel.  And  the  sake  of  his  cousin.  —  Ah,  madam,  there  is 
one  comfort  in  rank,— we  are  so  sure  of  our  position  that  we 
are  not  easily  affronted.  Besides,  M.  Damas  has  bought  the 
right  of  indulgence  from  his  friends,  by  never  showing  it  to  his 


Pauline.  Ah  !  he  is,  indeed,  as  brave  in  action  as  he  is  rude 
;n  speech.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  his  present  grade,  and 
in  two  years  ! 

Mel.     In  two  years !  —  two  years,  did  you  say  ? 

Mme.  Deschap.  \aside].     1  don't  like  leaving  giris  alone  with 


An  allusion  to  -Esop's  fable  of  the  Frags  Asking  for  a  King 
sf  sent  Ihem  a  sfotk,  which  devoured  them.  In  Phadrus'  vera 
le  fable  it  was  a  water  snate  and  in  La  Fontaine's  (III.,  4)  a 
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their  lovers ;  but,  with  a  prince,  it  would  be  so  ill-bred  to  be 
prudish.  \Exit. 

Mel.  You  can  be  proud  of  your  connection  with  one  who 
owes  his  position  to  merit,  —  not  birth. 

Pauline.     Why,  yes ;  but  still  — 

Mel.     Still  what,  Paulina  | 

Pauline.  There  is  something  glorious  in  the  heritage  of 
command.  A  man  who  has  ancestors  is  like  a  representative 
of  the  past. 

Mel.  True ;  but,  like  other  representatives,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  is  a  silent  member.  Ah,  Pauline !  not  to  the  past,  but  to 
the  future,  looks  true  nobility,  and  finds  its  blazon  in  posterity. 

Pauline.  You  say  this  to  please  me,  who  have  no  ancestors; 
but  you,  prince,  must  be  proud  of  so  illustrious  a  race ! 

MeL  No,  no  I  I  would  not,  were  1  fifty  times  a  prince,  be 
a  pensioner  on  the  dead !  I  honour  birth  and  ancestry  when 
they  are  reg'arded  as  the  incentives  to  exertion,  not  the  title- 
deeds  to  sloth  !  I  honour  the  laurels  that  overshadow  the 
graves  of  our  fathers ;  — it  is  our  fathers  I  emulate,  when  I  desire 
that  beneath  the  evergreen  I  myself  have  planted  my  own  ashes 
may  repose !     Dearest !  couldst  thou  but  see  with  my  eyes  1 

Pauline.  I  cannot  forego  pride  when  I  look  on  thee,  and 
think  that  thou  lovest  me.  Sweet  Prince,  tell  me  again  of  thy 
palace  by  the  Lake  of  Como ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  hear  of  thy 
splendours  since  thou  didst  swear  to  me  that  they  would  be 
desolate  without  Pauline  ;  and  when  thou  describest  them,  it  is 
with  a  mocking  lip  and  a  noble  scorn,  as  if  custom  had  made 
thee  disdain  greatness. 

Mel.     Nay,  dearest,  nay,  if  thou  wouldst  have  me  paint 
The  home  to  which,  could  love  fulfil  its  prayers, 
This  hand  would  lead  thee,  listen !  *  —     A  deep  vale 

•  The  reader  will  otserve  that  Melnotte  evades  the  request  of  Pauline. 
He  proceedR  to  describe  a  home,  which  he  does  not  say  he  possesses,  but  to 
which  he  would  lead  her,  "could  Love  fulfil  its  prayen."  This  caution  is 
intended  as  a  reply  to  a  sagacious  critic  who  censures  the  description  because 
it  is  not  an  exact  and  prosaic  inventory  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Lake  oi 
Como  1  —  When  Melnotte,  for  instance,  talks  of  birds  "  that  syllable  the  name 
of  Pauline  "  (by  the  way,  a  literal  translation  from  an  Italian  poet),  he  is  not 
thinking  of  ornithology,  but  probably  of  the  Arabian  Nights.     He  is  venting 
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Shut  out  by  Alpine  hilis  from  Che  rude  world ; 
Near  a  clear  lake,  matgined  by  fruits  of  gold 
And  wJiispering  myrtles  ;  glassing  i  softest  skies, 
As  cloudless,  save  with  rare  and  roseate  sliadows, 
As  1  would  have  thy  fate  ! 

Pauline.  My  own  dear  love  t 

Mel.    A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  summer 
Its  marble  walls,  from  out  a  glossy  bower 
Of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds, 
Whose  songs  should  syllable  thy  name  \     At  noon 
We'd  sit  beneath  the  arching  vines,  and  wonder 
Why  Earth  could  be  unhappy,  while  the  Heavens 
Still  left  us  youth  and  love  !     We'd  have  no  friends 
That  were  not  lovers ;  no  ambition,  save 
To  excel  them  all  in  love ;  we'd  read  no  books 
That  were  not  tales  of  love  —  that  we  might  smile 
To  think  how  poorly  eloquence  of  words 
Translates  the  poetry  of  hearts  like  ours ! 
And  when  night  came,  amidst  the  breathless  Heavens 
We'd  guess  what  star  should  be  our  home  when  love 
Becomes  immortal ;  while  the  perfumed  light 
Stole  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps. 
And  every  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange-groves  and  music  from  sweet  lutes. 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forth 
r  the  midst  o£  roses  !  —     Dost  thou  like  the  picture  ? 

Pauline.     Oh,  as  the  bee  upon  the  flower,  I  hang 
Upon  the  honey  of  thy  eloquent  tongue  ! 
Am  I  not  blest?    And  If  I  love  too  wildly. 
Who  would  not  love  tliee  like  Pauhne? 

Md.  [MUrfy].  Oh,  false  one! 

It  is  ihc /•/■iiiL-e  thou  lovest,  not  the  »/iiii  : 
If  iu  tlie  stead  of  luxury,  pomp,  and  power, 
I  had  painted  poverty,  and  toil,  and  care. 
Thou  hadst  found  no  honey  on  my  tongue ;  —  Pauline, 
That  is  not  love  ! 

Pauline.  Thou  wrong's!  me,  cruel  Prince  ! 

1  Reflecting.     Compaie  !1T  ,  ii.  (page  411)  and  AitAe//™,  I.,  i.  (p 
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At  first,  in  truth,  1  might  not  have  been  won. 

Save  through  the  weakness  of  a  flattered  pride ; 

But  now,  —  oh  !  trust  me,  ~  couldst  thou  fail  from  power 

And  sinlt  — 

Mel.  As  iow  as  that  poor  gardener's  son 

Who  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  thee  ?  — 

Pauline.  Even  then, 

Methinks  thou  wouldst  be  only  made  more  dear 
By  the  sweet  thought  that  I  could  prove  how  deep 
Is  woman's  love  I     We  are  like  the  insects,  caught 
By  the  poor  ghttering  of  a  garish  flame ; ' 
But,  oh,  the  wings  once  scorch'd,  the  brightest  star 
Lures  us  no  more  ;  and  by  the  fatal  light 
We  cling  till  death  ! 

Mel.  Angell    [Aside^  O  conscience!  conscience! 

It  must  not  be ;  ~  her  love  hath  grown  a  torture 
Worse  than  her  hate.      I  will  at  once  to  Beauseant, 
And  —  ha  I  he  comes.     Sweet  love,  one  moment  leave  me. 
I  have  business  with  these  gentlemen  —  I  —  I 
Will  forthwith  join  you. 

Pauline.  Do  not  tarry  long !  {Exit 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Gi.avik. 

Mel.  Releabe  me  from  my  oath,  —  I  will  not  marry 
her! 

Beau.     Then  thou  art  perjured. 

Mel.  No,  I  was  not  in  my  senses  when  I  swore  to  thee  to 
marry  her !  I  was  blind  to  all  but  her  scorn  !  —  deaf  to  all  but 
my  passion  and  my  rage !  Give  me  back  my  poverty  and  my 
honour  ! 

Beau.  It  is  too  late,  — you  must  marry  her!  and  this  day. 
I  have  a  story  already  coined,  and  sure  to  pass  current.  This 
Dam  as  suspects  thee,  —  he  will  set  the  police  to  work;  —  thou 
wih  be  detected  —  Pauline  will  despise  and  execrate  thee. 
Thou  wilt  be  sent  lo  fhe  common  gaol  as  a  swindler. 

Mel.     Fiend ! 
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B^eau.  And  in  the  heat  of  the  girl's  resentment  (yoalinow  of 
what  resentment  is  capable)  and  the  parents'  shame,  she  will 
be  induced  to  marry  the  iirst  that  offers  —  even  perhaps  your 
humble  servant. 

Mel.  You  !  No;  that  were  worse  — for  thou  hast  no  mercy  ! 
I  will  marry  her  —  I  will  keep  my  oath.  Quick,  then,  with  the 
damnable  invention  thou  art  hatching;  —  quick,  if  thou  wouldst 
not  have  me  strangle  thee  or  myself. 

Gla.  What  a  tiger  !  Too  fierce  for  a  prince  ;  —  he  ought  to 
have  been  the  Grand  Turk."- 

Beau.     Enough  —  I  will  despatch  ;  be  prepared. 

\_Exeunt  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

Enter  Damas  with  tivo  swords. 

Damns.  Now,  then,  sir,  the  ladies  are  no  longer  your  excuse. 
I  have  brought  you  a  couple  of  dictionaries ;  let  us  see  if  your 
Highness  can  find  out  the  Latin  for  bilbo.^ 

Mel.     Away,  sir!  I  am  in  no  humour  for  jesting. 

Damas.  I  see  you  understand  something  of  the  grammar ; 
you  decline  the  noun-substantive  "  small-sword "  with  great 
ease;  but  that  won't  do  — you  must  take  a  lesson  va parsing.'^ 

Mel.     Fool ! 

Damas.  Sir,  as  sons  take  after  their  mother,  so  the  man  who 
calls  me  a  fool  insults  the  lady  who  bore  me  ;  there's  no  escape 
for  you  —  fight  you  shall,  or  — 

Md.     Oh,  enough  !  enough  !  —  take  your  ground. 

\They  fight ;  Damas  jj-  disarmed.     Melnotte  takes 
up  the  sword  and  returns  it  to  TfufiAS  respectfully. 
A  just  punishment  to  the  brave  soldier  who  robs  the  State  of 
its  best  property  —  the  sole  right  to  his  valour  and  his  life. 

Damas.  Sir,  you  fence  exceedingly  well ;  you  must  be  a  man 
of  honour  ^  I  don't  care  a  jot  whether  you  are  a  prince  ;  but 
a  man  who  has  carte  and  tierce  *  at  his  fingers'  ends  must  be  a 

Mel.  \aside\     Gentleman  !     Ay,  I   was  a  gentleman  before 
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I  turned  conspirator ;  for  honest  n" 
ture  !     Colonel,  they  tell  rae  you  ro 

Damas.     I  did. 

Mel.     And  in  two  years ! 

Damas.  It  is  true  ;  that's  no  wonder  in  our  army  at  present. 
Why,  the  oldest  general  in  the  service  is  scarcely  thirty,  and  we 
have  some  of  two-and-twenty. 

Md.     Two-a.nd-twenty  ! 

Damas.  Yes ;  in  the  French  army,  now  a  days,  promotion  is 
not  a  matter  of  purchase.  We  are  all  heroes,  because  we  may 
be  all  generals.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  cypress,  because  we 
may  all  hope  for  the  laurel. 

Mel.  A  genera!  at  two-and-twenty  !  [turning  a-a/ay]  —  Sir,  I 
may  ask  you  a  favour  one  of  these  days. 

Damas.  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  grant  it.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  I  like  a  man  after  I've  fought  with  him. 

[Hides  the  swords. 

Enter  Madame  Deschappeli.es  and  Beauseant. 

Mme.  Desckap.  Oh,-  prince,  —  prince !  —  Wiiat  do  I  hear  ? 
You  must  fly  —  you  must  quit  us ! 

Mel.     I  !  — 

Beau.  Yes,  prince :  read  this  letter,  just  received  from  my 
friend  at  Paris,  one  of  the  Directory;  they  suspect  you  of  de- 
signs against  the  Republic ;  they  are  very  suspicious  of  princes, 
and  your  family  take  part  with  the  Austrians.  Knowing  that  I 
introduced  your  Highness  at  Lyons,  my  friend  writes  to  me  to 
say  that  you  must  quit  the  town  immediately,  or  you  will  be 
arrested,  —  thrown  into  prison,  perhaps  guillotined]  Fly!  — 
I  will  order  horses  to  your  carriage  instantly.  Fly  to  Mar- 
seilles ;  there  you  can  take  ship  to  Leghorn.' 

Mme.  Desckap.  And  what's  to  become  of  Pauline.'  Am  I 
not  to  be  mother  to  a  princess,  after  all  ? 

Enter  Pauline  and  Monsieur  Deschappelles. 

You 
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Beau.     Not  a  moment  is  to  be  wasted. 

M.  Deschap.     I  will  go  to  the  magistrates  and  inquire  — 

Beau.  Then  lie  is  lost ;  the  magistrates,  hearing  he  is  sus- 
pected, will  order  his  arrest. 

Mme.  Deschap.    And  I  shall  not  be  a  princess  dowager  \  • 

Beau.  Why  not  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done :  — 
send  for  the  priest  — let  the  marriage  take  place  at  once,  and 
the  prince  carry  home  a  bride. 

Mel.     Impossible  !  —  \_Aside^     Villain  ! 

Mjne.  Deschap.    What,  lose  my  child  ? 

Beau.     And  gain  a  princess  I 

Mme.  Deschap.  Oh,  Monsieur  Beauseant,  you  are  so  very 
kind,  it  must  be  so,  —  we  ought  not  to  be  selfish,  my  daughter's 
happiness  at  stake.     She  will  go  away,  too,  in  a  carriage  and 

Pauline.  Thou  art  here  still,  —  1  cannot  pan  from  thee,  — 
my  heart  will  break. 

Mel.  But  thou  wilt  not  consent  to  this  hasty  union  ?  —  thou 
wilt  not  wed  an  outcast  —  a  fugitive  ? 

Paulint.  Ah  !  if  thou  art  in  danger,  who  should  share  it  but 
Pauline  ? 

Mel.  \_aside\    Distraction !  —     If  the  earth   could  swallow 

M.  Deschap.  Gently!  gently!  The  settlements  —  the  con- 
tracts —  my  daughter's  dowry ! 

Mel.  The  dowry!  —  I  am  not  base  enough  for  that;  no, 
not  one  farthing ! 

Beau.  \to  Madame].  Noble  fellow !  —  Really  your  good 
husband  Is  too  mercantile  in  these  matters.  Monsieur  Deschap- 
pelles,  you  hear  his  Highness ;  we  can  arrange  the  settlements 
by  proxy;  'tis  the  way  wilh  people  of  quality. 

M.  Deschap.     But  — 

Mme.  Deschap.   Hold  your  tongue  ! —  Don't  expose  yourself ! 

Beau.  I  will  bring  the  priest  in  a  trice.  Go  in  all  of  you 
and  prepare ;  the  carriage  shall  be  at  the  door  before  the  cere- 

Mme.  Deschap.     Be  sure  there  are  six  horses,  Beauseant ! 

1  She  means  mother  of  a  princess. 
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You  are  very  good  to  have  forgiven  us  for  refusing  you ;  but  you 
see  —  a  prince  ! 

Beau.  And  such  a  prince !  Madam,  I  cannot  blush  at  the 
success  of  so  illustrious  a  rival.  —  [^^j/afe.]  Now  will  I  follow 
them  to  the  village,  enjoy  my  triumph,  and  to-niorrow,  in  the 
hour  of  thy  shame  and  grief,  I  think,  proud  girl,  thou  wilt  prefer 
even  these  arms  to  those  of  the  gardener's  son.  [Exit. 

Mme.  Deschap.  Come,  Monsieur  Deschappelles,  give  your 
arm  to  her  Highness  that  is  to  be. 

M.  Desckap.  I  don't  like  doing  business  in  such  a  hurry ; 
'tis  not  the  way  with  the  house  of  Deschappelles  and  Co. 

Mme.  Desckap.  There,  now,  you  fancy  you  are  in  the 
counting-house,  don't  you?  [Pushes  him  to  PAULINE. 

Mel.  Stay,  stay,  Pauline  —  one  word.  Have  you  no  scruple, 
no  fear?    Speak  —  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 

Pauline,  When  I  loved  thee,  thy  fate  became  mine.  Tri- 
umph or  danger  —  joy  or  sorrow  —  I  am  by  thy  side. 

Damas.  Well,  well,  prince,  thou  art  a  lucky  man  to  be  so 
loved.  She  is  a  good  little  girl  in  spite  of  her  foibles  —  make 
her  as  happy  as  if  she  were  not  to  be  a  princess  [slipping  Mm 
on  the  shoulder].  Come,  sir,  I  wish  you  joy  —  young  —  tender 
—  lovely ;  — zounds,  I  envy  you  ! 

Mel.   [wko  has  stood  apart  in  gloomy  abstraction\. 

*  On  the  stage  the  following  lines  are  added :  ~ 

Do  you?     Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  oilier. 

"  Woo,  wed,  and  bear  her  home  t  "     So  runs  the  bond 

To  which  Isold  myself, —and  then  — what  then? 

Away !  —  1  wi]]  not  look  beyond  the  hour. 

Like  children  in  the  dark,  I  dare  not  face 

The  shades  that  gather  round  me  in  the  distance. 

You  envy  me  —  1  thank  you  —  you  may  read 

Mj  joy  upon  my  brow  —  I  thank  you,  sir  ! 

If  hearts  had  audible  language,  you  would  heat 

What  mine  would  answer  when  you  talk  of  envy! 
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ACT  III. 


Scene  I.  —  The  exterior  of  the  Golden  Lion  —  time,  twi- 
light.    The  moon  rises  during  the  scene. 
Enter  Landlord  and  his  Daughter  /rom  the  Inn. 

Land.  Ha— ha  — ha!  Well,  I  never  shall  get  over  it.  Our 
Claude  is  a  prince  with  a  vengeance  now.  His  carriage  breaks 
down  at  my  inn  —  ha  —  ha  ! 

Janet.  And  what  airs  the  young  lady  gives  herself!  "  Is  this 
the  best  room  you  have,  young  woman?  "  with  such  a  toss  of 
the  head. 

Lajtd.  Well, get  in,  Janet;  get  in  and  see  to  the  supper: 
the  servants  must  sup  before  they  go  back.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

Beau.  You  see  our  princess  is  lodged  at  last  —  one  stage 
more,  and  she'll  be  at  her  journey's  end  —  the  beautiful  palace 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  !  —  ha  —  ha ! 

Gla.  Faith,  I  pity  the  poor  Pauline  — especially  if  she's  going 
to  sup  at  the  Golden  Lion.  \_Makes  a  wry  face.^  I  shall  never 
forget  that  cursed  ragout 

Enter  Melnotte  from  the  Inn. 

Beau.  Your  servant,  my  prince  ;  you  reigned  most  worthily. 
I  condole  with  you  on  your  abdication.  I  am  afraid  that  your 
Highness's  retinue  are  not  very  faithful  servants.  I  think  they 
will  quit  you  in  the  moment  of  your  fall  —  'tis  the  fate  of  great- 
ness.' But  you  are  welcome  to  your  fine  clothes — also  the 
diamond  siiuff-boK,  which  Louis  XIV.  gave  to  your  great-great- 
grandmother. 

Gla.  And  the  ring,  with  which  your  grandfather  the  Doge 
of  Venice  married  the  Adriatic.* 

Mel.  I  have  kept  my  oath,  gentlemen  —  say,  have  I  kept 
my  oath? 

1  "Authority  forgets  a  dying  king." 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur,  2S9. 
s  See  Act  II.,  Scene  i.  (page  396),  and  note. 
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Beau.     Most  religiously. 

Mel.     Then  you  liave  done  with  me  and.  mine  —  away  with 

Beau.     How,  knave  ? 

Mel.  Look  you,  our  bond  is  over.  Proud  conquerors  that 
we  are,  we  have  won  the  victory  over  a  simple  girl  —  com- 
promised her  honour  —  embittered  her  life  —  blasted,  in  their 
very  blossoms,  all  the  flowers  of  her  youth.  This  is  your  tri- 
umph, —  it  is  my  shame  1  [  Turns  to  Beauseant].  Enjoy  thy 
triumph,  but  not  in  my  sight.  I  was  her  betrayer^  I  am  her 
protector !  Cross  but  her  path  —  one  word  of  scorn,  one  look 
of  insult  —  nay,  but  one  quiver  of  that  mocking  lip,  and  I  will 
teach  thee  that  bitter  word  thou  hast  graven  eternally  in  this 
heart  —  Repentance .' 

Beau.     His  Highness  is  most  grandiloquent. 

Mel.  Highness  me  no  more!  Beware!  Remorse  has 
made  me  a  new  being.     Away  with  you  !     There  is  danger  in 

Gla.  [aside"].  He's  an  awkward  fellow  to  deal  with ;  come 
away,  Beauseant. 

Beau.  I  know  the  respect  due  to  rank.  Adieu,  my  prince. 
Any  commands  at  Lyons  ?  Vet  hold  —  1  promised  you  200 
louis  on  your  wedding-day;  here  they  are. 

Mel.  \dashtng  the  purse  to  the  ground}.  I  gave  you  revenge, 
I  did  not  sell  it.  Take  up  your  silver,  Judas ;  take  it.  ~  Ay, 
it  is  fit  you  should  learn  to  stoop. 

Beau.  You  will  beg  my  pardon  for  this  some  day.  [Aside  to 
Glavis.]  Come  to  my  chateau  —  I  shall  return  hither  to- 
morrow, to  learn  how  Pauline  likes  her  new  dignity. 

Mel.     Are  you  not  gone  yet  ? 

Beau.     Your  HJghness's  most  obedient,  most  faithful  — 

Gla.     And  most  humble  servants.     Ha!  ha! 

[Exeunt  Beauseant  u«rf  Glavis. 

Mel.  Thank  Heaven  I  had  no  weapon,  or  1  should  have  slain 
them.  Wretch  !  what  can  i  say  ?  Where  turn  ?  On  all  sides 
mockery  —  the  very  boors  within  — \Laughter from  the  Inn.']  — 
'Sdeath,  if  even  in  this  short  absence  the  exposure  should  have 
chanced.  1  will  call  her.  We  will  go  hence.  I  have  already 
sent  one  1  can  trust  to  my  mother's  house.     There,  at  least. 
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As  he  turns  to  the  door,  enter  FAUhiSK/rom  the  Lnn. 

Pauline.  Ah  !  my  lord,  what  a  place  !  I  never  saw  such 
rude  people.  They  stare  and  wink  so,  1  think  the  very  sight 
of  a  prince,  though  he  travels  incognito,  turns  their  honest 
heads.  What  a  pity  the  carriage  should  break  down  in  such 
a  spot !  You  are  not  well  — ■  the  drops  stand  on  your  brow  — 
your  hand  is  feverish. 

Mel.     Nay,  it  is  but  a  passing  spasm  ;  the  air^ 

Pauline.     Is  not  the  soft  air  of  your  native  south  — 
How  pale  he  is  I  —  indeed  thou  art  not  well. 
Where  are  our  people  ?     I  will  call  them, 

Mel.  Hold ! 

I  —  I  am  well. 

Pauline.  Thou  art !  —     Ah  I  now  I  know  it. 

Thou  fanciest,  my  kind  lord  —  I  know  thou  dost  — 
Thou  fanciest  these  rude  walls,  these  rustic  gossips, 
Brick'd  fioors,  sour  wine,  coarse  viands,  vex  Pauline ; 
And  so  they  might,  but  thou  art  by  my  side, 
And  I  forget  all  else. 

Enter  LANDLORD,  the  Servants  peeping  and  laughing  over 
his  shoulder. 

Land.  My  lord  —  your  Highness  — 

Will  your  moat  noble  Excellency  choose  — 

Mel.     Begone,  sir  !  [Exit  Landlord  laughing. 

Pauline.  How  could  they  have  iearn'd  thy  rank  ? 

One's  servants  are  so  vain  !  —  nay,  let  it  not 
Chafe  thee,  sweet  prince !  ~-  a  few  short  days  and  we 
Shall  see  thy  palace  by  its  lake  of  silver. 
And  —  nay,  nay,  spendthrift,  is  thy  wealth  of  smiles 
Already  drained,  or  dost  thou  play  the  miser  ? 

Mel.     Thine  eyes  would  call  up  smiles  in  deserts,  fair  one. 
Let  us  escape  these  rustics :  close  at  hand 
There  is  a  cot,  where  I  have  bid  prepare 
Our  evening  lodgment  —  a  rude,  homely  roof. 
But  honest,  where  our  welcome  will  not  be 
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Made  torture  by  the  vulgar  eyes  and  tongues 
That  are  as  death  to  Love !     A  heavenly  night ! 
The  wooing  air  and  the  soft  moon  invite  us. 
Wilt  walk  ?     I  pray  thee,  now,  —  I  know  the  path, 
Ay,  every  inch  of  it ! 

Pauline.  What,  thou  /  methought 

Thou  wert  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?     Ah,  truant. 
Some  village  beauty  lured  thee ;  —  thou  art  now 

Mel.  Trust  me. 


Pauline.                                 Princes  a 

ire  so  changeful! 

Mel.     Come,  dearest,  come. 

Pauline.                                   Shall  I 

not  call  our  peopk 

To  light  us? 

Mel.              Heaven  will  lend  its  stars 

;  for  torches ! 

It  is  not  far. 

Pauline.      The  night  breeze  chills  me. 

Mel.  Nay, 

Let  me  thus  mantle  thee;  — it  is  not  cold. 

Pauline.     Never  beneath  thy  smile ! 

Mel.  [aside].  0  Heaven  !  forgive  me  I 

[ExetiHt. 

Scene  II.  —  Melnotte's  cottage — Widow  bustling  about — 
a  table  spread  for  supper. 

Widow.  So,  I  think  that  looks  very  neat.  He  sent  me  a 
line,  so  blotted  that  I  can  scarcely  read  it,  to  say  he  would  be 
here  almost  immediately.  She  must  have  loved  him  well 
indeed  lo  have  forgotten  his  birth ;  for  though  he  was  introduced 
to  her  in  disguise,  he  is  too  honourable  not  to  have  revealed  to 
her  the  artifice,  which  her  love  only  could  forgive.  Well,  1  do 
not  wonder  at  it ;  for  though  my  son  is  not  a  prince,  he  ought 
to  be  one,  and  that's  almost  as  good.  \_Knock  at  the  door.} 
Ah  !  here  they  are. 

Enter  Melnotte  and  Pauline, 
Wido-w.     Oh,  my  boy  —  the  pride  of  my  heart  !  —  welcomCi 
welcome !     I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  do  love  him  so ! 
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Pauline.  Good  woman,  I  really  ^why  prince,  what  is  this  ? 
—  does  the  old  lady  know  you?  Oh,  I  guess,  you  have  done 
her  some  service.     Another  proof  of  your  kind  lieart ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mel.     Of  my  kind  heart,  ay  ! 

Pauline.     So  you  know  the  prince  ? 

Widow.  Know  him,  madam? —  Ah,  I  begin  to  fear  it 
is  you  who  know  him  not ! 

Pauline.  Do  you  think  she  is  mad  ?  Can  we  stay  here, 
my  lord  ?     I  think  there's  something  very  wild  about  her. 

Mel.  Madam,  I  —  no,  I  cannot  tell  her;  my  knees  knock 
together:  what  a  coward  is  a  man  who  has  lost  his  honour  !  • 
Speak  to  her^speak  to  \it\  \to  his  niother\ — tell  her  that  — 

0  Heaven,  that  I  were  dead! 

Pauline.  How  confused  he  looks!  —  this  strange  place!  — 
this  woman — what  can  it  mean? —  !  half  suspect —  Who  are 
you,  madam !  —  who  are  you  ?  can't  you  speak  ?  are  you  struck 

Widoiv.  Claude,  you  have  not  deceived  lier? —  Ah,  shame 
upon  you !  I  thought  that,  before  you  went  to  the  altar,  she 
was  to  have  known  all. 

Pauline.     All !  what  ?  —     My  blood  freezes  in  my  veins ! 

Widow.  Poor  lady !  —  dare  I  tell  her,  Claude  ?  [Melnotte 
makes  a  sign  of  assent.']  Know  you  not  then,  madam,  that  this 
young  man  is  of  poor  though  honest  parents?  Know  you  not 
that  you  are  wedded  to  my  son,  Claude  Melnotte? 

Pauline.  Your  son  I  hold  —  hold!  do  not  speak  to  me. — 
\_Approaches  Melnotte,  and  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm.]  Is 
this  a  jest?  is  it?  I  know  it  is,  only  speak  —  one  word  — one 
look  —  one  smile.     1  cannot  believe  —  I  who  loved  thee  so  — 

1  cannot  believe  that  thou  art  such  a  —     No,  I  will  not  wrong 
thee  by  a  harsh  word  —     Speak  I 

Mel.     Leave  us—  have  pity  on  her,  on  me  ;  leave  us. 
Willow.     Oh,  Claude,  that  I  should  live  to  see  thee  t>owed 
by  shame  !  thee  of  whom  I  was  so  proud  ! 

[Exit  by  the  staircase. 
Pauline.     Her  son  —  her  son ! 
Mel.  Now,  lady,  hear  me. 

1  "  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all."  —  Hamkl,  III.,  i.,  83. 
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Pauline.  Hea 

Ay,  speak  —  her  son  I  have  fiends  a  parent?  speak, 
That  thou  mayst  silence  curses  —  speak  ! 

Mel.  No,  curse  me 

Thy  curse  would  blast  me  less  than  thy  forgiveness. 

Pauline  \laughing  ■mildfy\     "  Tiiis  is  tliy  palace,  whi 
perfumed  light 
Steals  through  the  mist  of  alabaster  lamps. 
And  every  air  is  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange-groves,  and  music  from  sweet  lutes, 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains,  that  gush  forth 
r  the  midst  of  roses !  "     Dost  thou  like  the  picture?  * 
This  is  my  bridal  home,  and  thou  my  bridegroom. 

0  fool  —  O  dupe  —  O  wretch  !  —  I  see  it  all  — 
The  by-word  and  the  jeer  of  every  tongue 

In  Lyons,     Hast  thou  in  thy  heart  one  touch 
Of  human  kindness ,''  if  thou  hast,  why,  kill  me. 
And  save  thy  wife  from  madness.     No,  it  cannot  — 
It  cannot  be  :  this  is  some  horrid  dream  : 

1  shall  wake  saoa.  ^[Touching  him. 1     Art  flesh?  art  m 

but 
The  shadows  seen  in  sleep?    It  is  too  real. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  how  sinn'd  against  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  crush  me  thus  ? 

Mel.  Pauline,  by  pride 

Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time :  *  by  pride  — 
That  sole  alloy  of  thy  most  lovely  mould — 
The  evil  spirit  of  a  bitter  love, 

1  She  is  quoting  from  Claude's  description  in  Act  II.,  Scene  i  (pag 
^  "  In  pride,  in  teas'ning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  stiil  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  lie  angels,  men  rebel." 

Pope,  Esiay  oh  Man,  I 
"Cromwell,  1  chaise  thee,  fling  away  ambition: 
By  that  sin  fell  tjie  angels." 

ry  Vtlt.,  HI.,  ii 
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And  a  revengeful  heart,  had  power  upon  thee. 

From  mj'  tirst  years  my  soul  was  fiU'd  with  thee : 

I  saw  thee  midst  the  flow'rs  the  lowly  boy 

Tended,  unmark'd  by  thee  —  a  spirit  of  bloom, 

And  joy,  and  freshness,  as  if  Spring  itself 

Were  made  a  living  thing,  and  wore  thy  shape! 

I  saw  thee,  and  the  passionate  heart  of  ma.n 

Enter'd  the  breast  of  the  wild-dreaming  boy. 

And  from  that  hour  I  grew  —  what  to  the  last 

I  shall  be  —  thine  adorer  I     Well,  this  love 

Vain,  frantic,  guilty,  if  thou  wilt,  became 

A  fountain  of  ambition  and  bright  hope ; 

I  thought  of  tales  that  by  the  winter  hearth 

Old  gossips  tell  —  how  maidens  sprung  from  kings 

Have  stoop'd  from  their  high  sphere ;  how  love,  like  death, 

Levels  all  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd's  crook 

Beside  the  sceptre.     Thus  I  made  my  home 

In  the  soft  palace  of  a  fairy  Future ! 

My  father  died ;  and  1,  the  peasant-born. 

Was  my  own  lord.    Then  did  I  seek  to  rise 

Out  of  the  prison  of  my  mean  estate ; 

And,  with  such  jewels  as  the  exploring  mind 

Brings  from  the  caves  of  knowledge,  buy  my  ransom 

From  those  twin  gaolers  of  the  daring  heart  — 

Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.     Thy  bright  image, 

Glass'd  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  of  glory, 

And  lured  me  on  to  those  inspiring  toils 

By  which  man  masters  men !     For  thee  I  grew 

A  midnight  student  o'er  the  dreams  of  sages. 

For  thee  I  sought  to  borrow  from  each  grace. 

And  every  muse,  such  attributes  as  lend 

Ideal  charms  to  love.     I  thought  of  thee. 

And  passion  taught  me  poesy  —  of  thee. 

And  on  the  painter's  canvas  grew  the  life 

Of  beauty  !     Art  became  the  shadow 

Of  the  dear  starlight  of  thy  haunting  eyes  ! 

Mencall'd  me  vain  — some  mad— I  heeded  not; 

But  still  toil'd  on  —  hoped  on  —  for  it  was  sweet, 

!f  not  to  win,  to  fed  more  worthy  thee. 
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Pauline.     Has  he  a  magic  to  exorcise  hate  ? 

Mel.     At  last,  in  one  mad  hour,  I  dared  to  pour 
The  thoughts  that  burst  their  channels  into  song. 
And  sent  them  to  thee— such  a  tribute,  lady, 
As  beauty  rarely  scorns,  even  from  the  meanest. 
The  name  —  appended  by  the  burning  heart 
That  long'd  to  show  its  idol  what  bright  things 
It  had  created  —  yea,  the  enthusiast's  name, 
That  should  have  been  thy  triumph,  was  thy  scorn! 
That  very  hour  —  when  passion,  turn'd  to  wrath. 
Resembled  hatred  most  ^  when  thy  disdain 
Made  my  whole  soul  a  chaos  —  in  that  hour 
The  tempters  found  me  a  revengeful  tool 
For  their  revenge !     Thou  hadst  trampled  on  (he  worm  — 
It  turn'd  and  stung  thee  I 

Pauline.  Love,  sir,  hath  no  sting. 

What  was  the  slight  of  a  poor  powerless  girl 
To  the  deep  wrong  of  this  most  vile  revenge? 
Oh,  how  I  loved  this  man  !  —  a  serf !  —  a  slave ! 

Mel.    Hold,  lady!    No,  not  slave!     Despair  is  free  I 
I  will  not  tell  thee  of  the  throes  —  the  struggles  — 
The  anguish  —  the  remorse ;  no,  let  it  pass ! 
And  let  me  come  to  such  most  poor  atonement 
Yet  in  my  power.     Pauline  !  — 

\Approaching  her  with  great  emotion,  and  about  t 
take  ker  hand. 

Pauline.  No,  touch  me  not ! 

I  know  my  fate.     You  are,  by  law,  my  tyrant ; 
And  I  —  O  Heaven  !  a  peasant's  wife  !    I'll  work  — 
Toil  —  drudge  —  do  what  thou  wilt  —  but  touch  me  cot ; 
Let  my  wrongs  make  me  sacred  ! 

Mel.  Do  not  fear  me. 

Thou  dost  not  know  me,  madam :  at  the  altar 
My  vengeance  ceased  —  my  guilty  oath  expired  ! 
Henceforth,  no  image  of  some  marble  saint. 
Niched  in  cathedral  aisles,  is  hallow'd  more 
From  the  rude  hand  of  sacrilegious  wrong. 
I  am  thy  husband  —  nay,  thou  need'st  not  shudder;  — 
Here,  at  thy  feet,  I  lay  a  husband's  rights. 
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A  marriage  thus  unholy  —  unfulfiU'd  — 

A  bond  of  fraud  —  is,  by  the  laws  of  France, 

Made  void  and  null.     To-night  sleep  —  sleep  in  peace. 

To-morrow,  pure  and  virgin  as  this  morn 

I  bore  thee,  bathed  in  blushes,  from  the  shrine, 

Thy  father's  arms  shall  take  thee  to  thy  home. 

The  law  shall  do  thee  justice,  and  restore 

Thy  right  to  bless  another  with  thy  love. 

And  when  thou  art  happy,  and  hast  half  forgot 

Him  who  so  loved  —  so  wrong'd  thee,  think  at  least 

Heaven  left  some  remnant  of  the  angel  still 

In  that  poor  peasant's  nature !    Ho !  my  mother  I 

Enter  Widow, 
Conduct  this  lady  —  (she  is  not  my  wife ; 
She  is  our  guest,  —  our  honour'd  guest,  my  mother)  — 
To  the  poor  chamber,  where  the  sleep  of  virtue 
Never,  beneath  my  father's  honest  roof, 
Ev'n  viEains  dared  to  mar !    Now,  lady,  now, 
I  think  thou  wilt  believe  me.     Go,  my  mother ! 
Widow.     She  is  not  thy  wife ! 

Mel.  Hush,  hush !  for  mercy's  sake  1 

Speak  not,  but  go. 

[Widow  ascends  the  stairs;  ¥ A.\ji.mK  follows  taeep- 
ing^  turns  to  look  back. 
Mel.  {sinking  down].  A!I  angels  bless  and  guard  her! 


Scene  I.  —  Tke  cottage  as  before  —  MELNorTE  seated  before 
a  table  —  writing  implements,  is'c. —  (Day  breaking.') 

Mel.  Hush,  hush!  —  she  sleeps  at  last!  —  thank  Heaven, 
for  a  while  she  forgets  even  that  1  live !  Her  sobs,  wliieh  have 
gone  to  my  heart  the  whole,  long,  desolate  night,  have  ceased ! 
—  all  calm  —  ail  still!     I  will  go  now;  I  will  send  this  letter  to 
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Pauline's  father;  when  he  arrives,  I  will  place  in  his  hands  my 
own  consent  to  the  divorce,  and  then,  O  France !  my  country  I 
accept  amoQg  thy  ptoteclors,  thy  defenders  —  the  Peasant's 
Son  t  Our  country  is  less  proud  than  custom,  and  does  not 
refuse  the  blood,  the  heart,  the  right  hand  of  the  poor  man. 

Enter  Widow, 

Widow,  My  son,  thou  hast  acted  ill;  but  sin  brings  its  own 
punishment.  In  tlie  hour  of  thy  remorse,  it  is  not  for  a  mother 
to  reproach  thee. 

Md.  What  is  past  is  past.  There  is  a  future  left  to  all  men 
who  have  the  virtue  to  repent  and  the  energy  to  atone.  Thou 
shalt  be  proud  of  thy  son  yet.  Meanwhile,  remember  this  poor 
lady  has  been  grievously  injured.  For  the  sake  of  thy  son's 
conscience,  respect,  honour,  bear  with  her.  If  she  weep,  con- 
sole —  if  she  chide,  be  silent.  'Tis  but  a  little  while  more^I 
shall  send  an  express  fast  as  horse  can  speed  to  her  father, 
Farewell!     1  shall  return  shordy. 

Widow.  It  is  the  only  course  left  to  thee  — thou  wert  led 
astray,  but  thou  art  not  hardened.  Thy  heart  is  right  still,  as 
ever  it  was  when,  in  thy  most  ambitious  hopes,  thou  wert  never 
ashamed  of  thy  poor  mother. 

Afel.  Ashamed  of  thee  !  No,  if  I  yet  endure,  yet  live,  yet 
hope  —  it  is  only  because  I  would  not  die  till  I  have  redeemed 
the  noble  heritage  I  have  lost  —  the  heritage  1  took  unstained 
from  thee  and  my  dead  father — a  proud  conscience  and  an 
honest  name.     I  shall  win  them  back  yet  —  Heaven  bless  you ! 

iExit. 

Widovi.     My  dear  Claude  !    How  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 

Pauline  looks  down  from  above,  and  after  a  pause  descends. 

Pauline.  Not  here!  — he  spares  me  that  pain  at  least:  so 
far  he  id  considerate — yet  the  place  seems  still  more  desolate 
without  him.  Oh,  that  I  could  hate  him  —  the  gardener's  son  ! 
—  and  yet  how  nobly  he  —  no  —  no  —  no,  I  will  not  be  so  mean 
a  thing  as  to  forgive  him  I 

Widow,  Good  morning,  madam  ;  1  would  have  waited  on 
you  if  I  had  known  you  were  stirring. 
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Pauline.  It  is  no  matter,  ma'am  —  your  son's  wife  ought  to 
wait  on  herself. 

Widotv.  My  son's  wife — let  not  that  thought  vex  you, 
madam — he  tells  me  that  you  will  have  your  divorce.  And 
I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  him  smile  again.  There  are  maidens 
in  this  village,  young  and  fair,   madam,  who  may  yet  console 

Pauline.     I  dare  say  — they  are  very  welcome  — and  when 

the  divorce  is  got  —  he  will  marry  again.     I  am  sure  I  hope  so. 

[Weeps. 

Widow.  He  could  have  married  the  richest  girl  in  the  prov- 
ince, if  he  had  pleased  it;  but  his  head  was  turned,  poor  child  ! 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  you.  [Weeps. 

Pauline.     Don't  weep,  mother. 

Widow.  Ah,  he  has  behaved  very  ill,  I  know,  but  love  is  so 
headstrong  in  the  young.     Don't  weep,  madam. 

Pauline.     So,  as  you  were  saying  — go  on. 

Widow.  Oh,  1  cannot  excuse  him,  ma'am  — he  was  not  in 
his  right  senses. 

Pauline.  But  he  always  —  always  [soMng\  loved  —  loved 
me  then? 

Widow.  He  thought  of  nothing  else.  See  here  —  he  learnt 
to  paint  that  he  might  take  your  likeness.  [Uncovers  Ike  fiic- 
iure.}  But  that's  all  over  now  —  1  trust  you  have  cured  him  of 
his  folly ;  —  but,  dear  heart,  you  have  had  no  breakfast ! 

Pauline.     I  can't  take  anything  —  don't  trouble  yourself. 

Widow.  Nay,  madam,  be  persuaded ;  a  little  coffee  will 
refresh  you.  Our  milk  and  eggs  are  excellent.  I  will  get  out 
Claude's  coffee-cup  —  it  is  of  real  Sevres ; '  he  saved  up  all  his 
money  to  buy  it  three  years  ago,  because  the  name  of  Pauline 
was  inscribed  on  it. 

Pauline.  Three  years  ago  !  Poor  Claude! —  Thank  you  ; 
I  think  I  will  have  some  coffee-  Oh  !  if  he  were  hut  a  poor 
gentleman,  even  a  merchant:  but  a  gardener's  son  —  and  what 
a  home !  —    Oh  do,  it  is  too  dreadful ! 

[TAey  seat  themselves  at  the  table,  Beauseant  opens 
the  lattice  and  looks  in. 
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Beau.  So  —  so  —  the  coast  is  clear!  I  saw  Claude  in  the 
lane —  I  shall  have  an  excellent  opportunity, 

\Skuts  the  lattice  and  knocks  at  the  door. 

Pauline  [starting].  Can  it  be  my  father  ?  —  he  has  not  sent 
for  him  yet  ?  No,  he  cannot  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  me. 

Widow.  It  is  not  time  for  your  father  to  arrive  yet  ;  it  must 
be  some  neighbour. 

Pauline.     Don't  admit  any  one. 


Ha !  Heavens !  that  hateful  Beauseant !    This  is  indeed  bitter ! 

Beau.  Good  morning,  madam  !  O  widow,  your  son  begs 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  go  to  him  in  the  village  — he 
wants  to  speak  to  you  on  particular  business  ;  you'll  find  him  at 
the  inn,  or  the  grocer's  shop,  or  the  baker's,  or  at  some  other 
friend's  of  your  family  —  make  haste. 

Pauline.     Don't  leave  me,  mother  !  —  don't  leave  me. 

Beau,  [with  great  respect'].  Be  not  alarmed,  madam.  Be-' 
lieve  me  your  friend — your  servant. 

Pauline.  Sir,  I  have  no  fear  of  you,  even  in  this  house ! 
Go,  madam,  if  your  son  wishes  it ;  I  will  not  contradict  bis 
commands  whilst,  at  least,  he  has  still  the  right  to  be  obeyed. 

Widom.  I  don't  understand  this ;  however,  I  shan't  be  long 
gone.  [Exit. 

Pauline.  Sir,  I  divine  the  object  of  your  visit  —  you  wish  to 
exult  in  the  humiliation  of  one  who  humbled  you.  Be  it  so ;  1 
am  prepared  to  endure  all  —  even  your  presence  ! 

Beau.  You  mistake  me,  madam  —  Pauline,  you  mistake 
me  !  I  come  to  lay  my  fortune  at  your  feet.  You  must  already 
be  disenchanted  with  this  impostor ;  these  walls  are  not  worthy 
to  be  hallowed  by  your  beauty  !  Shall  that  form  be  clasped  in 
the  arms  of  a  base-born  peasant  ?  Beloved,  beautiful  Pauline  ! 
fly  with  me  —  my  carriage  waits  without  —  I  will  bear  you  to  a 
home  more  meet  for  your  reception.  Wealth,  luxury,  station  — 
all  shall  yet  be  yours.  !  forget  your  past  disdain  — I  remem- 
ber only  your  beauty  and  my  unconquerable  love  ! 

Pauline.     Sir !  leave  this  house  —  it  is  humble ;  but  a  hus- 
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band's  roof,  however  lowly,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  the 
temple  of  a  wife's  honour  \  Know  that  I  would  rather  starve  — 
yes  ~-  with  him  who  has  betrayed  me,  than  accept  your  law- 
ful hand,  even  were  you  the  prince  whose  name  he  bore  !  — 
Go. 

Beau.     What,  is  not  your  pride  humbled  yet? 

Pauline.  Sir,  what  was  pride  in  prosperity  in  affliction 
becomes  virtue. 

Beau.  Look  round:  these  nigged  floors^ these  homely 
walls  —  this  wretched  struggle  of  poverty  for  comfort  —  think 
of  this!  and  contrast  with  such  a  picture  the  refinement,  the 
luxury,  the  pomp,  that  the  wealthiest  gentleman  of  Lyons  offers 
to  the  loveliest  lady.    Ah,  hear  me ! 

Pauline.  Oh  !  my  father  j  —  why  did  I  leave  you  ?  —  why 
am  I  thus  friendless  ?  Sir,  you  see  before  you  a  betrayed,  in- 
jured, miserable  woman !  —  respect  her  anguish ! 

[Melnotte  opens  the  door  silently,  and  pauses  at  the 
threshold. 

Beau.  No  !  let  me  rather  thus  console  it;  let  me  snatch 
from  those  lips  one  breath  of  that  fragrance  which  never  should 
be  wasted  on  the  low  churl  thy  husband. 

Pauline.  Help !  Claude  !  —  Claude  !  —  Have  I  no  protec- 
tor? 

Beau.  Be  silent  !  [^showing  a  pistol^.  See,  I  do  not  come 
unprepared  even  for  violence.  I  will  brave  all  things  —  thy 
husband  and  all  his  race  —  for  thy  sake.  Thus,  then,  I  clasp 
thee! 

Mel.  \_dasktng  him  to  the  other  end  of  ike  stage].  Pauline  — 
look  up,  Pauline !  thou  art  safe. 

Beau,  [levelling  his  pistol  y  Dare  you  thus  insult  a  man  of 
my  birth,  ruffian? 

Pauliru.  Oh,  spare  him  — spare  my  husband  !  —  Beauseant 
—  Claude  —  no  —  no  —  [Faints. 

Mel.  Miserable  trickster !  shame  upon  you  !  brave  devices 
to  terrify  a  woman  I  Coward  !  —  you  tremble  —  you  have  out- 
raged the  laws  — you  know  that  your  weapon  is  harmless  —  you 
have  the  courage  of  the  mountebank,  not  the  bravo  !  —  Pauline, 
there  is  no  danger. 

Beau.     I   wish   thou   wert  a   gentleman  —  as  it  is,  thou  art 
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beneath  me.^    Good  day,  and  a  happy  honey-moon.  —  ^jiside.'\ 
I  will  not  die  till  I  am  avenged.  \Exit. 

Mel.     I  hold  her  in  these  arms  —  the  last  embrace  t 
Never,  ah  never  more,  shall  this  dear  head 
Be  piliow'd  on  the  heart  that  should  have  shelter'd 
And  has  betray'd  !  —      Soft  —  soft !  one  kiss  —  poor  wretch  ! 
No  scorn  on  that  pale  lip  forbids  me  now  ! 
One  kiss  —  so  ends  all  record  of  my  crime ! 
It  is  the  seal  upon  the  tomb  of  hope, 
By  which,  like  some  lost,  sorrowing  angel,  sits 
Sad  memory  evermore  ;  — she  breathes  ■ —  she  moves  — 
She  wakes  to  scorn,  to  hate,  but  not  to  shudder 
Beneath  the  touch  of  my  abhorred  love.     \Places  her  on  a  seat. 
There  —  we  are  strangers  now ! 

Pauline.  All  gone  —  all  calm  — 

Is  every  thing  a  dream  ?  thou  art  safe,  unhurt  — 
I  do  not  love  thee;  but  —  but  1  am  woman, 
And  —  and  —  no  blood  is  spilt  ? 

Mel.  No,  lady,  no  ; 

My  guilt  hath  not  deserved  so  rich  a  blessing 
As  even  danger  in  thy  cause. 

Enter  Widow. 

Widoiv.  My  son,  I  have  been  everywhere  in  search  of  you ; 
why  did  you  send  for  me  ? 

Mel.     I  did  not  send  for  you. 

Widow.  No !  but  I  must  tell  you  your  express  has  re- 
turned. 

Mel.     So  soon  I  impossible ! 

Widow.  Yes,  he  met  the  lady's  father  and  mother  on  the 
road;  they  were  going  into  the  country  on  a  visit.  Your  mes- 
senger says  that  Monsieur  Deschappelles  turned  almost  white 
with  anger  when  he  read  your  letter.  They  will  be  here  almost 
immediately.  Oh,  Claude,  Claude  !  what  will  they  do  to  you  ? 
How  I  tremble!  Ah,  madam!  do  not  let  them  injure  him — if 
you  knew  how  he  doted  on  you. 

Pauline.  Injure  him  !  no,  ma'am,  be  not  afraid; —  my  father! 
how  shall  1  meet  him  ?  how  go  back  to  Lyons  ?  the  scofl  of  the 
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whole  city!  Cruel,  cruel  Claude.  \In  great  agitation.^  Sir, 
you  have  acted  most  treacherously, 

Mel.     \  know  it,  madam. 

Pauline  \aside\.  If  he  would  but  ask  me  to  forgive  him  !^ 
I  never  can  forgive  you,  sir. 

Mel.     1  never  dared  to  hope  it. 

Pauline.  But  you  are  my  husband  now,  and  I  have  sworn 
to  —  to  love  you,  sir. 

Mel.  That  was  under  a  false  belief,  madam ;  Heaven  and 
the  laws  will  release  you  from  your  vow. 

Pauline.  He  will  drive  me  mad !  if  he  were  but  less  proud 
—  if  he  would  but  ask  me  to  remain  —  hark,  hark  —  I  hear  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage  —  Sir  —  Claude,  they  are  coming ;  have 
you  no  word  to  say  ere  it  is  too  late  ?    Quick  —  speak. 

Mel.  I  can  only  congratulate  you  on  your  release.  Behold 
your  parents  ! 


M.  Deschap.     My  child  !  my  child ! 

Mme.  Deschap.  Oh,  my  poor  Pauline!  —  what  a  villanous 
hovel  this  is  I  Old  woman,  get  me  a  chair  —  I  shall  faint  —  1 
certainly  shall.  What  will  the  world  say  ?  Child,  you  have 
been  a  fool,     A  mother's  heart  is  easily  broken. 

Damas.  Ha,  ha  !^  most  noble  Prince- —  I  am  sorry  to  see  a 
man  of  your  quality  in  such  a  condition ;  I  am  afraid  your 
Highness  will  go  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

Mel.  Taunt  on,  sir;  I  spared  you  when  you  were  unarmed 
—  I  am  unarmed  now.  A  man  who  has  no  excuse  for  crime  is 
indeed  defenceless  1 

Damas.    There's  something  fine  in  the  rascal,  after  all ! 

M.  Desckap.  Where  is  tlie  impostor  ?  —  Are  you  thus 
shameless,  traitor?  Can  you  brave  the  presence  of  that  girl's 
father? 

Mel.     Strike  me,  if  it  please  you  —  you  are  her  father. 

Pauline.  Sir  —  sir,  for  my  sake; — whatever  his  guilt,  he 
has  acted  nobly  in  atonement. 

Nobly !     Are  you  mad,  girl  ?    I  have  no 
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patience  with  you  —  to  disgrace  all  your  family  thus !  Nobly ! 
Oil  you  abominable,  hardened,  pitiful,  mean,  ugly  villain! 

Damns.     Ugly !     Why,  he  was  beautiful  yesterday  I 

Pauline.  Madame,  this  is  his  roof,  and  he  is  my  husband. 
Respect  your  daugliter,  or  let  blame  fall  alone  on  her. 

Mme.  Deschap.    You  —  you —    Oh,  I'm  choking. 

M.  Deschap.  Sir,  it  were  idle  to  waste  reproach  upon  a 
conscience  like  yours  —  you  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  per- 
son of  this  lady,'' 

Mel.  I  do.  \Gives  a  paper-l  Here  is  my  consent  lo  a 
divorce  —  my  full  confession  of  the  fraud  which  annuls  the 
marriage.  Your  daughter  has  b«en  foully  wronged  —  I  grant 
it.  sir ;  but  her  own  lips  will  tell  you  that,  from  the  hour  in  which 
she  crossed  this  threshold,  I  returned  to  my  own  station,  and 
respected  hers.  Pure  and  inviolate,  as  when  yestermorn  you 
laid  your  hand  upon  her  head  and  blessed  her,  I  yield  her  back 
to  you.  For  myself —  1  deliver  you  for  ever  from  my  presence. 
An  outcast  and  a  criminal,  1  seek  some  distant  land,  where  I 
may  mourn  my  sin,  and  pray  for  your  daughter's  peace.  Fare- 
well—  farewell  to  you  all,  for  ever  ! 

Wido-oj.  Claude,  Claude,  you  will  not  leave  your  poor  old 
mother?  She  does  not  disown  you  in  your  sorrow  — no,  not 
even  in  your  guilt.     No  divorce  can  separate  a  mother  from  her 

Pauline.  This  poor  widow  teaches  me  my  duty.  No, 
mother,  —  no,  for  you  are  now  my  mother  also !  —  nor  should  any 
law,  human  or  divine,  separate  the  wife  from  her  husband's 
sorrows.  Claude — Claude  —  all  is  forgotten— forgiven — I 
am  thine  for  ever ! 

Mme.  Deschap.  What  do  I  hear  ?  —  Come  away,  or  never 
see  my  face  again. 

M.  Deschap.  Pauline,  we  never  betrayed  you  !  —  do  you  for- 
sake us  for  him  ? 

Pauline  \going  back  to  her  father].  O  no  —  but  you  will  for- 
give him  too ;  we  will  live  together  —  he  shall  be  your  son. 

M.  Deschap.  Never !  Cling  to  him  and  forsake  your  par- 
ents! His  home  shall  be  yours  —  his  fortune  yours  —  his  fate 
yours :  the  wealth  I  have  acquired  by  honest  industry  shall  never 
enrich  the  dishonest  man. 
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P,7!i!in^.  And  you  would  have  a  wife  enjoy  luxury  while  a 
husband  tods !  Claude,  take  me ;  thou  canst  not  give  me 
wealth,  titles,  staiion  —  but  thou  canst  give  me  a  true  heart.  I 
wiH  work  for  thee,  tend  thee,  bear  with  thee,  and  never,  never 
shall  these  bps  reproach  thee  for  the  past. 

Damas.     \'\\  be  hanged  if  t  am  not  going  to  blubber ! 

Mel.  This  is  the  heaviest  blow  of  all !  —  What  3  heart  I 
have  wronged  !  —  Do  not  fear  me,  sir  ;  I  am  not  all  hardened 
^1  will  not  rob  her  of  a  holier  love  tlian  mine.  Pauline!^ 
angel  of  love  and  mercy!  —  your  memory  shall  lead  me  back 
to  virtue !  —  The  husband  of  a  being  so  beautiful  in  her  noble 
and  sublime  tenderness  may  be  poor  —  may  be  low-born ;  — 
(there  is  no  guilt  in  the  decrees  of  Providence !)  —  but  he  should 
be  one  who  can  look  thee  in  (he  face  without  a  blush,  —  to  whom 
thy  love  does  not  bring  remorse,  —  who  can  fold  thee  to  his 
heart,  and  say,  —  "  Here  tliere  is  no  deceit ! "  —     I  am  not  that 

Damas  \aside  to  Melnotte}.  Thou  art  a  noble  fellow,  not- 
withstanding ;  and  wouldst  make  an  excellent  soldier.  Serve  in 
my  regiment.  1  have  had  a  letter  from  the  Directory  —  our 
young  general  takes  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,^ — ■  I  am 
to  join  him  at  Marseilles,  —  I  will  depart  this  day,  if  thou  wilt  go 

Mel.  It  is  the  favour  I  would  have  asked  thee,  if  I  dared. 
Place  me  wherever  a  foe  is  most  dreaded,  —  wherever  France 
most  needs  a  life  ! 

Damas.    There  shall  not  be  a  forlorn  hope  without  thee  ! 

Mel.  There  is  my  hand  !  —  Mother,  your  blessing.  I  shall 
see  you  again,  —  a  better  man  than  a  prince,  —a  man  who  has 
bought  the  right  to  high  thoughts  by  brave  deeds.  And  thou  ! 
—  thou!  so  wildly  worshipped,  so  guiltily  betrayed,  —all  is  not 
yet  lost !  —  for  thy  memory,  at  least,  must  be  mine  till  death  ! 
If  I  live,  the  name  of  him  thou  hast  once  loved  shall  not  rest 
dishonoured ;  —  if  I  fall,  amidst  the  carnage  and  the  roar  of  bat- 
tle, my  soul  will  fly  back  to  thee,  and  love  shall  share  with  death 
my  last  sigh! —     More  ^  more  would   1   speak  to  thee!— to 

1796  and  set 
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pray  !  —  to  bless  !  But  no  ;  —  when  I  am  leas  unworthy  I  will 
utter  it  to  Heaven! — I  cannot  trust  myself  to  —  \Tuming  to 
Deschappelles.]  Your  pardon,  sir  ;  —  they  are  my  last  words 
—    Farewell !  -  \^Exit. 

Damas.  I  will  go  after  him.  —  France  will  thank  me  for 
this.  lExit. 

Pauline  [starting  from  her  father's  arms].  Claude  !  — 
Claude!  — my  husband! 

M.  Deschap.     You  have  a  father  still ! 


(Two  years  and  a  half  from  the  date  o£  Act  IV.). 

Scene  1.  — The  Streets  of  Lyons. 
Enter  First,  Second,  and  Third  Officers. 

First  Officer.  Well,  here  we  are  at  Lyons,  with  gallant  old 
Damas ;  it  is  his  native  place. 

Second  Officer.  Yes ;  he  has  gained  a  step  in  the  army  since 
he  was  here  last.  The  Lyonnese  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
stout  General  Damas. 

Third  Officer.  Promotion  is  quick  in  the  French  army.  This 
mysterious  Morier,^the  hero  of  Lodi,'  and  the  favourite  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  —  has  risen  to  a  colonel's  rank  in  two  years 
and  a  half. 

Enter  Damas,  as  a  General. 

Damas.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen ;  I  hope  you  will  amuse 
yourselves  during  our  short  stay  at  Lyons.  It  is  a  fine  city: 
improved  since  I  left  it.  Ah  !  it  is  a  pleasure  to  grow  old,  — 
when  the  years  that  bring  decay  to  ourselves  do  but  ripen  the 
prosperity  of  our  country.    You  have  not  met  with  Morier  ? 

First  Officer.     No  :  we  were  just  speaking  of  him. 

Second  Officer.  Pray,  general,  can  you  tell  us  who  this 
Morier  really  is  ? 

'  The  bridge  at  Lodi,  Italy,  wa5  forced  by  Napoleon  on  May  lo,  1796. 
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Daiiias.     Is  !  —  why  a  colonel  in  the  French  army. 
Third  Officer.     True.     But  what  was  he  at  first? 
Damas.     At  first?     Why  a  baby  in  long  clothes,  1  suppose. 
First  Officer.     Ha,  ha  !     Ever  facetious,  general. 
Second    Officer  \to    Third].       The   general    is    sore    upon 
this   point  ;    you   wiil    only   chafe    him.  —      Any   commands, 

Damas.     None.     Good  day  to  you. 

\_ExeuKt  Second  and  Thikd  Officers. 

Damas.  Our  comrades  are  very  inquisitive.  Poor  Morier  is 
the  subject  of  a  vast  deal  of  curiosity. 

First  Officer.  Say  interest,  rather,  general.  His  constant 
melancholy,  the  loneliness  of  his  habits,  —  his  daring  valour, 
his  brilliant  rise  in  the  profession,  —  your  friendship,  and  tiie 
favours  of  the  commander-in-chief,  — all  tend  to  make  him  as 
much  the  matter  of  gossip  as  of  admiration.  But  where  is  lie, 
general?     1  have  missed  him  all  the  morning. 

Datnas.  Why,  captain,  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret.  My 
young  friend  has  come  with  me  to  Lyons  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
miracle. 

First  Oj 

Damas.     Ves, 

First  Officer.     Oh  !  an  affair  of  love  ! 

Damas.  Exactly  so.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  Lyons  than  he 
waved  his  hand  to  me,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  is 
now,  I  warrant,  asking  every  one  who  can  know  anything 
about  the  matter,  whether  a  certain  lady  is  still  true  to  a  certain 
gentleman  ! 

First  Officer.  Success  to  him  !  —  and  of  that  success  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  gallant  Colonel  Morier,  the  hero  of 
Lodi,  might  make  his  choice  out  of  the  proudest  families  in 
France. 

Damas.  Oh,  if  pride  be  a  recommendation,  the  lady  and  her 
mother  are  most  handsomely  endowed.  By  the  way,  captain,  if 
■you  should  chance  to  meet  with  Morier,  tell  him  he  will  find  me 
at  the  hotel. 

First  Officer.     1  will,  general.  [Exit. 

Damas.     Now  wiil  I  goto  the  Deschappellcs,  and  make  a  re- 
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Enter  Beauseant. 
Good  morrow,  Monsieur  Beauseant !     How  fares  it  with  you  ? 

Beau.  {asids\.  Damas!  that  is  unfortunate;  — if  the  Italian 
campaign  should  have  filled  his  pockets,  he  may  seek  to  baffle 
me  in  the  moment  of  my  victory.  ^Aloud.^  Your  servant,  gen- 
eral, —  for  such,  I  think,  is  your  new  distinction  !  just  arrived 
in  Lyons? 

Damas.  Not  an  hour  ago.  Weil,  how  go  on  the  Des- 
chappelles  ?  Have  they  fot^iven  you  in  that  afiair  of  young 
Melnotte  ?     You  had  some  hand  in  that  notable  device,  —  eh  ? 

Beau.  Why,  less  than  you  think  for !  The  fellow  imposed 
upon  me.  I  have  set  it  all  right  now.  What  has  become  of 
him  ?  He  could  not  have  joined  the  army,  after  all.  There  is 
no  such  name  in  the  books, 

Damas.  I  know  nothing  about  Melnotte.  As  you  say,  I 
never  heard  the  name  in  the  Grand  Army.^ 

Beau.     Hem  !  —      You  are  not  married,  general  ? 

Damas.  Do  I  look  like  a  married  man,  sir?  —  No,  thank 
Heaven!     My  profession  is  to  make  widows,  not  wives. 

Beau.  You  must  have  gained  much  booty  in  Italy !  Pauline 
will  be  your  heiress  —  eh  ? 

Damas.  Booty!  Not  I!  Heiress  to  what?  Two  trunks 
and  a  portmanteau,  —  four  horses,^  three  swords, —  two  suits 
of  regimentals,  and  six  pair  of  white  leather  inexpressibles  !  A 
pretty  fortune  for  a  young  lady ! 

Beau.  \aside\.  Then  all  is  safe!  [Aloud.']  Ha  !  ha!  Is 
that  really  all  your  capital,  General  Damas  ?  Why,  I  tliouglit 
Italy  had  been  a  second  Mexico^  to  you  soldiers. 

1  Damas  is  absurdly  quoting  from  the  rule  for  the  masculine  gender  in  the 
Eton  Latin  Grsmmar : 

"  Propria  qu!E  matibus  fribuuntiir,  mascula  ilicas ; 
I't  sunt  Divonim  ;  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo;  Vironim  ; 
Ut.  Cato,  Virgnius  :  Fluvioram  ;  ut,  Tibris,  Orontes  : 
Mensiiim  ;  ut,  October  ;  Ventorum ;  ut.  Libs,  Notus,  Auster." 
3  The  name  La  Grande  Amis  was  given  later  to  Napoleon's  army  in 
Russia,  never  to  the  army  in  Italy. 

8  Referring  to  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Mexico,     Compare  RkhslUu,  111.,  i. 
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Damns  All  a  toss-up,  sir.  I  was  not  one  of  the  lucky  ones  ! 
Mj  friend  Morier,  indeed,  saved  something  handsome.  But 
our  comraanderin-chief  took  care  of  him,  and  Morier  is  a  thrifty, 
economical  dog,  —  not  like  the  rest  of  us  soldiers,  who  spend 
our  money  as  carelessly  as  if  it  were  our  blood. 

Btaii.  Well,  It  is  no  matter!  I  do  not  want  fortune  with 
Pauline.  And  you  must  know,  General  Damas,  that  your  fair 
cousin  has  at  length  consented  to  reward  my  long  and  ardent 
attachment. 

Damas.  You  I  —  the  devil!  Whj',  she  is  already  married! 
There  is  no  divorce  ! 

Beau.  True;  but  this  very  day  she  is  formally  to  authorize 
the  necessary  proceedings,  —  this  very  day  she  is  to  sign  the 
contract  that  is  to  make  her  mine  within  one  week  from  the  day 
on  which  her  present  illegal  marriage  is  annulled. 

Damas.  You  tell  me  wonders  !  —  Wonders !  No  ;  I  believe 
anything  of  women ! 

Beau.     I  must  wish  you  good  morning. 

As  he  is  going,  enter  Deschappelles, 

M.  Deschap.  Oh,  Beauseant !  well  met.  Let  us  come  to 
the  notary  at  once. 

Datnas  \to  DeschAppelles].     Why,  cousin ! 

M.  Deschap.  Damas,  welcome  to  Lyons.  Pray  call  on  us ; 
my  wife  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 

Damas.  Your  wife  be  —  blessed  for  her  condescension !  But 
[taking  him  aside]  what  do  I  hear?  Is  it  possible  that  your 
daughter  has  consented  to  a  divorce  —  that  she  will  marry 
Monsieur  Beauseant  ? 

M.  Deschap.  Certainly !  What  have  you  to  say  against  if ! 
A  gentleman  of  birth,  fortune,  character.  We  are  not  so  proud 
as  we  were  ;  even  my  wife  has  had  enough  of  nobility  and 
princes  ! 

Damas.     But  Pauline  loved  that  young  man  so  tenderly! 

M.  Deschap.  \taking  sniiff\  That  was  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  I 

Dafnas.     Very  true.     Poor  Melnotte! 

M.  Deschap.  But  do  not  talk  of  Chat  impostor ;  I  hope  he  is 
dead  or  has  left  the  country.     Nay,  even  were  he  in  Lyons  at 
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this  moment,  he    ought  to  rejoice  thit    in  an  honouiable  and 
suitable  alliance,  my  daughter  may  torget  her  sutftrings  and  his 

Damas.  Nay,  if  it  be  all  settled  I  hue  no  more  to  say. 
Monsieur  Beauseant  informs  me  that  the  contract  is  to  be  signed 
this  very  day. 

M.  Deschap.  It  is ;  at  one  o'clock  precisely.  Will  you  be 
one  of  the  witnesses  ? 

Damas.  I? —  No;  that  is  to  say  — yes,  certainly! — at  one 
o'clock  I  will  wait  on  you. 

M.  Deschap.     Till  then,  adieu  —  come,  Beauseant. 

\_Exeunt  BEAUSEANT  and  DeSCHAPPELLES. 

Damas.     The  man  who  sets  his  heart  upon  a  woman 
Is  a  chameleon,  and  doth  feed  on  air; 
From  air  he  takes  his  colours  —  holds  his  life,  — 
Changes  with  every  wind,^ — grows  lean  or  fat, 
Rosy  with  hope,  or  green  with  jealousy. 
Or  pallid  with  despair  —just  as  the  gale 
Varies  from  north  to  south  —  from  heat  to  cold  ! 
Oh,  woman  !  woman  !  thou  shouldst  have  few  sins 
Of  thine  own  to  answer  for  !     Thou  art  the  author 
Of  such  a  book  of  follies  in  a  man, 
That  it  would  need  the  tears  of  all  the  angels 
To  blot  the  record  out ! 

Enter  Melnottk,  pale  and  agitated. 
1  need  not  tell  thee  1    Thou  hast  heard  — 
Mel.  The  worst! 

Damas.     Be  cheer'd ;  others  are  fair  as  she  is ! 

Mel.     Others  !  —     The  world  is  crumbled  at  my  feet  I 
She  was  my  world ;  fill'd  up  the  whole  of  being  — 
Smiled  in  the  sunshine  —  walk'd  the  glorious  earth  — 
Sate  in  my  heart  —  was  the  sweet  life  of  life. 
The  Past  was  hers  ;  I  dreamt  not  of  a  Future 
That  did  not  wear  her  shape  !     Mem'ry  and  Hope 
Alike  are  gone.     Pauline  is  faithless  !     Henceforth 
The  universal  space  is  desolate  ! 

Damas.  Hope  yet. 
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Mel.     Hope,  yes !  —  one  hope  is  left  me  still  — 
A  soldier's  grave !     Glory  has  died  with  love, 
I  look  into  my  heart,  and,  where  1  saw 

Pauline,  see  Death  !    \After  ap<mse\.  —  But  am  I  not  deceived  ? 
I  went  but  by  the  rumour  of  the  town  ; 
Rumour  is  false, —  I  was  too  hasty!     Damas, 
Whom  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Damas.  Thy  rival  and  her  father. 

Arm  thyself  for  the  truth.  —     He  heeds  not  — 

Mel.  She 

Will  never  know  how  deeply  she  was  loved ! 
The  charitable  night,  that  wont  to  bring 
Comfort  to  day,  in  bright  and  eloquent  dreams, 
Is  henceforth  leagued  with  misery !     Sleep,  farewell, 
Or  else  become  eternal !    Oh,  the  waking 
From  false  oblivion,  and  to  see  the  sun, 
And  know  she  is  another's  !— 

Damas.  Be  a  man ! 

Mel.     I  am  a  man !  —  it  is  the  sting  of  woe 
Like  mine  that  tells  us  we  are  men  ! 

Damas.  The  false  one 

Did  not  deserve  thee. 

Mel.  Hush  !  —  No  word  against  her  I 

Why  should  she  keep,  through  years  and  silent  absence. 
The  holy  tablets  of  her  virgin  faith 
True  to  a  traitor's  name  !     Oh,  blame  her  not ; 
U  were  a  sharper  grief  to  think  her  worthless 
Than  to  be  what  I  am !    To-day,  —  to-day  ! 
They  said  "  To-day  !  "    This  day,  so  wildly  welcomed  — 
This  day,  my  soul  had  smgled  out  of  time 
And  mark'd  for  bliss  !    This  day !  oh,  could  I  see  her, 
See  her  once  more  unknown  ;  but  hear.her  voice, 
So  that  one  echo  of  its  music  might 
Make  ruin  less  appalling  in  its  silence. 

Damas.     Easily  done  !     Come  with  me  to  her  house; 
Your  dress —  your  cloak  —  moustache  —  the  bronzed  hues 
Of  time  and  toil  —  the  name  you  bear  —  belief 
In  your  absence,  all  will  ward  away  suspicion. 
Keep  in  the  shade.     Ay,  I  would  have  you  come. 
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There  may  be  hope !     Pauline  is  yet  so  young, 
They  may  have  forced  her  to  these  second  bridals 
Out  of  mistaken  love. 

Mel.  No,  bid  me  hope  not ! 

Bid  me  not  hope  !     I  could  not  bear  again 
To  fall  from  such  a  heaven  1     One  gleam  of  sunshine, 
And  the  ice  breaks  and  I  am  lost !     Oh,  Damas, 
There's  no  such  thing  as  courag^e  in  a  man  ; 
The  veriest  slave  that  ever  crawl'd  from  danger 
Might  spurn  me  now.     When  first  I  lost  her,  Damas, 
I  bore  it,  did  I  not?     I  still Jiad  hope, 
And  now  I  —  I  ^  [Bursts  into  an  agony  of  grief. 

Damas.  What,  comrade !  all  the  women 

That  ever  smiled  destruction  on  brave  hearts 
Were  not  worth  tears  like  these ! 

Mel.  'Tis  past  — forget  it. 

1  am  prepared ;  life  has  no  further  ills  1 
The  cloud  has  broken  in  that  stormy  rain. 
And  on  the  waste  I  stand,  alone  with  Heaven. 

Damas.  His  very  face  is  changed;  a  breaking  heart 
Does  its  work  soon  !  —  Come,  Melnotte,  rouse  thyself : 
One  effort  more.     Again  thou'lt  see  her. 

Mel.  See  her! 

There  is  a  passion  in  that  simple  sentence 
That  shivers  all  the  pride  and  power  of  reason 
Into  a  chaos! 

Damas.  Time  wanes ;  —  come,  ere  yet 

It  be  too  late. 

Mel.  Terrible  words  —  "  Too  late.'" 

Lead  on.     One  last  look  more,  and  then  — 

Damas.  Forget  her! 

Mel.    Forget  her,  yes  !  —  For  death  remembers  not.   \Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  —  A  room  in  the  house  of  Monsieur  Deschap- 
PELLES  ;  Pauline  seated  in  great  dejection, 

Pauline.     It  is  so,  then.     I  must  be  false  to  Love, 
Or  sacrifice  a  father!    Oh,  my  Claude, 
My  lover,  and  my  husband !     Have  I  lived 
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To  pray  that  thou  mayst  find  some  fairer  boon 
Than  the  deep  faith  of  this  devoted  heart,— 
Nourish'd  till  now  —  now  broken? 

Enter  Monsieur  Deschappelles, 
M.  Deschap.  My  dear  child. 

How  shall  I  thank  —  how  bless  thee  ?    Thou  hast  saved, 

I  will  not  say  my  fortune —  I  could  bear 

Reverse,  and  shrink  not  —  but  that  prouder  wealth 

Which  merchants  value  most  —  my  name,  my  credit  — 

The  hard-won  honours  of  a  toilsome  life :  — 

These  thou  hast  saved,  my  child ! 
Pauline.  Is  there  no  hope? 

No  hope  but  this? 

M.  Deschap.  None.     If,  without  the  sum 

Which  Beauseant  offers  for  thy  hand,  this  day 

Sinks  to  the  west  —  to-morrow  brings  our  ruin! 

And  hundreds,  mingled  in  that  ruin,  curse 

The  bankrupt  merchant !  and  the  insolent  herd 

We  feasted  and  made  merry  cry  in  scorn, 

"  How  pride  has  fallen !  — -    Lo,  the  bankrupt  merchant !  " 

My  daughter,  thou  hast  saved  us  ! 
Pauline.  And  am  lost ! 

M.  Deschap.    Come,  let  me  hope  that  Beauseant's  love  — 
Pauline.  His  love ! 

Talk  not  of  love.     Love  has  no  thought  of  self! ' 

Love  buys  not  with  the  ruthless  usurer's  gold 

The  loathsome  prostitution  of  a  hand 

Without  a  heart !     Love  sacrifices  all  things 

To  bless  the  thing  it  loves !    He  knows  not  love. 

Father,  his  love  is  hate  —  his  hope  revenge  ! 

My  tears,  my  anguish,  my  remorse  for  falsehood  — 

These  are  the  joys  that  he  wrings  from  o 


Friedrich  Halm. 
up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might ; 
:  chord  oi  Self,  that,  tiembling,  pass'd  in  music  out  of  sight." 
Tennyson,  LockiUy  Hall,  33-4. 
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M.  Desckap.     If  thou  deetn'st  thus,  reject  him !    Shame  and 

Were  better  than  thy  misery  ;  —  think  no  more  on't. 

My  sand  is  well-nigh  run  ^  what  boots  it  when 

The  glass  is  brolcen?    We'll  annul  the  contract: 

And  if  to-morrow  In  the  prisoner's  cell 

These  aged  limbs  are  laid,  why  still,  my  child, 

I'll  think  thou  art  spared ;  and  wait  the  Liberal  Hour 

That  lays  the  beggar  by  the  side  of  kings ! 

Pauline.       No  — no  — forgive    me!      You,    my    honour'd 
father,  — 
You,  who  so  loved,  so  cherish'd  me,  whose  lips 
Never  knew  one  harsh  word  !    I'm  not  ungrateful ; 
I  am  but  human !  —  hush  !     Now,  call  the  bridegroom  — 
You  see  I  am  prepared^no  tears — all  calm; 
But,  father,  talk  no  more  of  love  ! 

M.  Deschap.  My  child, 

'Tis  but  one  struggle ;  he  is  young,  rich,  noble ; 
Thy  state  will  rank  first  'mid  the  dames  of  Lyons ; 
And  when  this  heart  can  shelter  thee  no  more. 
Thy  youth  will  not  be  guardianiess. 

Pauline.  1  have  set 

My  foot  upon  the  ploughshare  —  I  will  pass 
The  fiery  ordeaU  \^Aside.'\  Merciful  Heaven,  supjMrt  me! 
And  on  the  absent  wanderer  shed  the  light 
Of  happier  stars  —  lost  evermore  to  me ! 


Mme,  Deschap.  Why,  Pauline,  you  are  quite  in  dishabilU^ 
—  you  ought  to  be  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  joyful 
occasion.  We  had  once  looked  higher,  it  is  true  ;  but  you  see, 
after  all,  Monsieur  Beauseant's  father  was  a  Marquis,  and 
that's   a  great   comfort.      Pedigree   and  jointure!  — you   have 


1  The  figure  is  drawn  from  the  old  onJ 

£al  ct  walking  ov( 
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shares.     Compare  Bulwer's  Money,  11.,  iv 
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*  Undress,  negligee. 
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them  both  in  Monsieur  Beauseant.  A  young  lady  decorously 
brought  up  should  only  have  two  considerations  in  her  choice 
of  a  husband  :  first,  is  his  birth  honourable  ?  secondly,  will  his 
death  be  advantageous  ?  All  other  trifling  details  should  be 
left  to  parental  anxiety. 

Beau,  {approaching  and  waving  aside  Madame],  Ah, 
Pauline !  let  me  hope  that  you  are  reconciled  to  an  event 
which  confers  such  rapture  upon  me. 

Pauline.     I  am  reconciled  to  my  doom. 

Beau.     Doom  is  a  harsh  word,  sweet  lady, 

Pauline  {aside^  This  man  must  have  some  mercy  —  his 
heart  cannot  be  marble.  {^Alaud.]  Oh,  sir,  be  just  —  be  gen- 
erous! Seize  a  noble  triumph  — a  great  revenge!  Save  the 
father,  and  spare  the  child. 

Beau,  [aside].  Joy  —  joy  alike  to  my  hatred  and  my  pas- 
sion !  The  haughty  Pauline  is  at  last  my  suppliant.  [Aloud.'] 
You  ask  from  me  what  I  have  not  the  sublime  virtue  to  grant  — 
a  virtue  reserved  only  for  the  gardener's  son  I  I  cannot  forego 
my  hopes  in  the  moment  of  their  fulfilment!  I  adhere  to  the 
contract  —  your  father's  ruin  or  your  hand. 

Pauline.     Then  ail  is  over.i    Sir,  I  have  decided. 

[  The  clock  strikes  one. 

Enter  Damas  and  Melnotte. 

Damas.  Your  servant,  cousin  Deschappelles.  Let  me  intro- 
duce Colonel  Morier. 

Mme.  Deschap.  [curtsying  very  low].  What,  the  cele- 
brated hero  ?     This  is,  indeed,  an  honour  ! 

[Melnotte  dows,  and  remains  in  the  background. 

Damas  [to  Pauline].  My  little  cousin,  I  congratulate  you. 
What,  no  smile  —  no  blush  ?  You  are  going  to  be  divorced 
from  poor  Melnotte,  and  marry  this  rich  gentleman.  You 
ought  to  be  excessively  happy ! 

Pauline.     Happy  ! 

Damas.  Why,  how  pale  you  are,  child  !  —  Poor  Pauline  \ 
Hist  —  confide  in  me !     Do  they  force  you  to  this  ? 

Pauline.     No ! 

I  Compare  Ihe  situation  with  that  in  Tennyson's  Plight. 
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Damas.     You  act  with  your  own  free  consent? 

Pauline.     My  own  consent  —  yes. 

Damas.  Then  you  are  the  most —  1  will  rot  say  what  you 
are. 

Pauline.  You  think  ill  of  me  —  be  it  so  —  yet  if  you  knew 
all  — 

Damas.     There  is  some  mystery  —  speak  out,  Pauline. 

Pauline  {suddenly^.  Oh,  perhaps  you  can  save  me!  you 
are  our  relation  —  our  friend.  My  father  is  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  —  this  day  he  requires  a  large  sum  to  meet  demands 
that  cannot  be  denied ;  that  sum  Beauseant  will  advance  —  this 
hand  the  condition  of  the  barter.  Save  me  if  you  have  the 
means — -save  me!    You  will  be  repaid  above! 

Damas  \asiiie\.  I  recant — ■  Women  are  not  so  bad  after 
all!  lAl(md:\  Humph,  child!  I  cannot  help  you  —  1  am  too 
poor. 

Pauline.     The  last  plank  to  which  I  clung  is  shivered. 

Damas.  Hold  ^  you  see  my  friend  Morier:  Melnotte  is  his 
most  intimate  friend  —  fought  in  thg  same  fields  —  slept  in  the 
same  tent.  Have  you  any  message  to  send  to  Melnotte  ?  any 
word  to  soften  this  blow? 

Pauline.  He  knows  Melnotte  —  he  will  see  him  —  he  will 
bear  to  liim  my  last  farewell  —  \ApprBaches  Melnotte.]  — 
He  has  a  stern  air  —  he  turns  away  from  me  —  he  despises 
me! —     Sir,  one  word  I   beseech  you. 

Mel.     Her  voice  again !     How  the  old  time  comes  o'er  me ! 

Damas  [lo  Madame].  Don't  interrupt  them.  He  is  going 
to  tell  her  what  a  rascal  young  Melnotte  is  ;  he  knows  him  well, 
I  promise  you. 

Mme.  Deschap.     So  considerate  in  you,  cousin  Damas ! 

[Damas  approaches  Deschappelles;  coniierses apart 
■with  him  in  dumb  show —  Deschappelles  shows 
him  apaperj  which  ke  inspects  and  lakes. 

Pauline.     Thrice  have   I  sought  to  speak ;  my  courage  fails 

Sir,  is  it  true  that  you  have  known  —  nay,  are 
The  friend  of  —  Melnotte  ? 

Mel.  Lady,  yes !  —     Myself 

And  misery  know  the  man  ! 
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Pauline.  And  you  will  see  him, 

And  you  will  bear  to  him  —  ay  — ■  word  for  word, 
All  that  this  heart,  which  breaks  in  parting  from  him. 
Would  send,  ere  still  lor  ever  ? 

Met.  He  hath  fold  me 

You  have  the  right  to  choose  from  out  the  world 
A  worthier  bridegroom ;  —  he  foregoes  all  claim, 
Even  to  murmur  at  his  doom.    Speak  on ! 

Pauline.     Tell  him,  for  years  I  never  nursed  a  thought 
That  was  not  his ;  —  that  on  his  wandering  way, 
Daily  and  nightly,  poured  a  mourner's  prayers. 
Tell  him  ev'n  now  that  I  would  rather  share 
His  lowliest  lot,  ^ — walk  by  his  side,  an  outcast, — 
Work  for  him,  beg  with  him,  —  live  upon  the  light 
Of  one  kind  smile  from  him,  —  than  wear  the  crown 
The  Bourbon  1  lost! 

Md.  \aside\  Am  I  already  mad  ? 

And  does  delirium  utter  such  sweet  words 
Into  a  dreamer's  ear?     \AloudI\     You  love  him  thus, 
And  yet  desert  him  ? 

Pauline.  Say,  that,  if  his  eye 

Could  read  this  heart,  —  its  struggles,  its  temptations,  — 
His  love  itself  would  pardon  that  desertion ! 
Look  on  that  poor  old  man,  —  he  is  my  father; 
He  stands  upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss!  — 
He  calls  his  child  to  save  him !     Shall  I  shrink 
From  him  who  gave  me  birth  ?  —  withhold  my  band, 
And  see  a  parent  perish  ?     Te!!  him  this, 
And  say  —  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  Heaven ! 

Mel.     Lady  —  I  —  I  —  what  is  this  riddle  ?  —  what 
The  nature  ol  this  sacrifice  ? 

Pauline  [pointing  to  Damas].     Go,  ask  him  ! 

Beau.  \Jrom  the  table].    The  papers  are  prepared  —  we 

Your  hand  and  seal. 

Mel.  Stay,  lady  —  one  word  more. 

Were  but  your  duty  with  your  faith  united, 
Would  you  still  share  the  low-born  peasant's  lot  ? 

1  Louis  XVI.,  beheaded  January  21,  1793. 
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Pauline.    Would  !  ?    Ah,  better  death  with  him  I  love 
Thaa  all  the  pomp  —  which  is  but  as  the  flowers 
That  crown  the  victim !  —  [  Turning  a-way.'\     I  am  ready, 

[Melnotte  rifskes  to  Damas. 

Damas.  There  — 

This  is  the  schedule — this  the  total. 

Beau.  \to  Desch appellee,  showing  notes\     These 
Are  yours  the  instant  she  has  signed ;  you  are 
Still  the  great  House  of  Lyons  ! 

{The  Notary  is  about  to  hand  the  contract  to  Pauline, 
■when  Melnotte  seizes  it  and  tears  it. 

Beau.  Are  you  mad  ? 

M.  Deschap.    How,  sirl    What  means  this  insult? 

Mel.  Peace,  old  man! 

I  have  a  prior  claim.    Before  the  face 
Of  man  aad  Heaven  I  urge  it;  I  outbid 
Von  sordid  huckster  for  your  priceless  jewel. 

[  Giving  a  pocket-book. 
There  is  the  sum  twice  told  !     Blush  not  to  take  it: 
There's  not  a  coin  that  is  not  bought  and  hallow'd 
In  the  cause  of  nations  with  a  soldier's  blood  I 

Beau.    Torments  and  death ! 

Pauline.  That  voice!  Thou  art  — 

Mel.  Thy  husband ! 

[Pauline  rushes  into  his  arms. 
Look  up !     Look  up,  Pauline  .^—  for  1  can  bear 
Thine  eyes !    The  stain  is  blotted  from  my  name. 
I  have  redeem'd  mine  honour.     I  can  call 
On  France  to  sanction  thy  divine  forgiveness ! 
Oh,  joy !  —  Oh,  rapture  !    By  the  midnight  watchfires 
Thus  have  I  seen  thee  !  thus  foretold  this  hour ! 
And  'midst  the  roar  of  battle,  thus  have  heard 
The  beating  of  thy  heart  against  my  own! 

Beau.     Fool'd,  duped,  and  triumph'd  over  in  the  hour 
Of  mice  own  victory !     Curses  on  ye  both ! 
May  thorns  be  planted  in  the  marriage-bed ! 
And  love  grow  sour'd  and  blacken'd  into  hate  — 
Such  as  the  hate  that  gnaws  me  ! 

Damas.  Curse  away ! 
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And  let  me  tell  thee,  Beauseant,  a  wise  proverb 
The  Arabs  have,  —  "  Curses  are  like  young  chickens, 
ISoUmnly.^    And  still  come  home  to  roost ! " ' 

Beau.  Their  happiness 

Maddens  my  soul !     I  am  powerless  and  revengeless ! 

[To  Madame. 
I  wish  you  joy !     Ha !  ha !  the  gardener's  son  !  {Exit. 

Damas  [fo  Glavis].     Your  friend  intends  to  hang  himself  ! 
Methinks 
You  ought  to  be  his  travelling  companion ! 

Gla.     Sir,  you  are  exceedingly  obliging  !  \^Exit. 

Pauline.  Oh ! 

My  father,  you  are  saved,  —  and  by  my  husband ! 
Ah,  blessed  hour ! 

Mel.  Yet  you  weep  still,  Pauline  ! 

Pauline.     But  on  thy  breast!  —  these  tears  are  sweet  and 

M.  Desckap.     You  have  won  love  and  honour  nobly,  sir ! 
Take  her !  —  be  happy  both ! 

Mme.  Deschap.  I'm  all  astonish'd! 

Who,  then,  is  Colonel  Morier  ? 

Damas.  You  behold  him  ! 

Mel.     Morier  no  more  after  this  happy  day ! 
I  would  not  bear  again  my  father's  name 
Till  I  could  deem  it  spotless !    The  hour's  come ! 
Heaven  smiled  on  conscience !    As  the  soldier  rose 
From  rank  to  rank,  how  sacred  was  the  fame 
That  cancell'd  crime,  and  raised  him  nearer  thee ! 

1  I  da  not  know  that  Damas  was  seiious  in  ascribing  this  proverb  to  the 
Arabs.     I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  an  Arabic  origin.     It  occurs  huw- 

"  De  vioek  keert  wedet  in  iijn'  eigen  hoek." 
"  Der  Fluch  hat  einen  guten  Sinn ; 

Wu  er  ausHihrt,  da  fahrt  er  wieder  bin." 
"  Der  Fluch,  der  aus  deni  Munde  dringt, 

In  die  Nase  wieder  zuriickspringt." 
"  Le  bestemmie  fanno  come  le  procesaoni,  ritomano  donde  partitano." 
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Mine.  Deschap.    A  colonel  and  a  hero !     Well,  that's  s 

He's  wondrously  improved  !     I  wish  you  joy,  sir ! 

Mel.    Ah  !  the  same  love  that  tempts  us  into  sin, 
If  it  be  true  love,  works  out  its  redemption ; 
And  he  who  seeks  repentance  for  the  Past 
Should  woo  the  Angel  Virtue  in  the  future. 
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THE   MARQUIS    OF   LANSDOWNE,   K.  G., 
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THIS   DRAMA 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TALENTS  WHICH  COMMAND,  AND  THE 
QUALITIES  WHICH   ENDEAR,  RESPECT. 
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"  Le  Comte  de  Soissona  et  le  Due  de  Bouillon  avaient  une 
bonne  arm^e,  et  ils  savaient  la  conduire;  et  pour  plus  grande 
sfiretS,  tandis  que  cette  arm^e  devait  s'avancer,  on  devait  assas- 
siner  le  Cardinal  et  faire  soulever  Paris.  .  .  .  Les  Conjures 
faisaient  un  Iraitd  avec  I'Espagne  pour  introduire  des  troupes  en 
France,  et  pour  y  mettre  tout  en  confusion  dans  une  R^gence 
qu'on  croyait  prochaine,  et  dont  chacuii  esp^rait  profiter.  ,  .  . 
Richelieu  avail  perdu  toute  sa  faveur,  et  ne  conservait  que  I'avan- 
tage  d'etre  n^cessaire.  Le  bonlieur  du  Cardinal  voulut  encore 
que  le  complot  fut  d^couvert,  et  qu'une  copie  du  traitd  lui  tombSt 
entre  les  mains."  —  Voltaihe,  Hist.  Gen. 
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PREFACE. 


The  administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  (despite  all 
Ills  darker  qualities)  Voltaire  and  history  justly  consider  the 
true  architect  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  great  parent  of 
French  civilization,  is  characterized  by  features  alike  tragic  and 
:omic.  A  weak  king  — an  ambitious  favourite;  a  despicable 
;onspiracy  against  the  minister,  nearly  always  associated  with  a 
iangerous  treason  against  the  State  — these,  with  little  variety 
jf  names  and  dates,  constitute  the  eventful  cycle  through  which, 
Hiiti  a  dazzling  ease,  and  an  arrogant  confidence,  the  great  lumi- 
lary  fulfilled  its  destinies.  Blent  together,  in'startling  contrast, 
»e  see  the  grandest  achievements  and  the  pettiest  agents ;  —  the 
tpy  —  the  mistress  — the  capuchin  ;  —  the  destruction  of  feudal- 
sm  i  —  the  humiliation  of  Austria;  —  the  dismemberment  of 

Richelieu  himself  is  still  what  he  was  in  his  own  day  —  a 
nan  o£  two  characters.  H,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  justly  repre- 
«nted  as  inflexible  and  vindictive,  crafty  and  unscrupulous; 
io,  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  placed  in 
imes  in  which  the  long  impunity  of  every  licence  required 
.tern  examples  —  that  he  was  beset  by  perils  and  intrigues, 
vhich  gave  a  certain  excuse  to  the  subtlest  inventions  of  self- 
lefence  ^  that  his  ambition  was  inseparably  connected  with  a 
lassionate  love  for  the  glory  of  his  country  —  and  that,  if  he 
vas  her  dictator,  he  was  not  less  her  benefactor.  It  has  been 
airly  remarked,  by  the  most  impartial  historians,  that  he  was 
10  le.ss  generous  to  merit  than  severe  to  crime  —  that,  in  the 
'arious  departments  of  the  State,  the  Army,  and  the  Church, 
le  selected  and  distinguished  the  ablest  aspirants  —  that  the 
tars  which  he  conducted  were,  for  the  most  part,  essential  to 
he  preservation  of  France,  and  Europe  itself,  from  the  formid- 
ible  encroachments  of  the  Austrian  House  —  that,  in  spite  of 
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those  wars,  the  people  were  not  oppressed  with  exorbitant  im- 
piosts — and  that  lie  left  the  kingdom  he  had  governed  in  a  more 
flourishing  and  vigorous  state  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
French  history,  or  at  the  decease  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  cabals  formed  against  this  great  statesman  were  not  car- 
ried on  by  the  patriotism  of  public  virtue,  or  the  ernulation  of 
equal  talent;  they  were  but  court  struggles,  in  which  the  most 
worthless  agents  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate  means.  In 
each,  as  I  have  before  observed,  we  see  combined  the  twofold 
attempt  to  murder  the  minister  and  to  betray  the  country.  Such, 
then,  are  the  agents,  and  such  the  designs  with  which  truth,  in 
the  drama  as  in  history,  requires  us  to  contrast  the  celebrated 
Cardinal ;  —  not  disguising  his  foibles  or  his  vices,  but  not  un- 
just to  the  grander  qualities  (especially  the  love  of  country),  by 
which  they  were  often  dignified,  and,  at  times,  redeemed. 

The  historical  drama  is  the  concentration  of  historical  events. 
In  the  attempt  to  place  upon  the  stage  the  picture  of  an  era, 
that  licence  with  dates  and  details,  which  Poetry  permits,  and 
which  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Drama  of  France  hersell 
have  sanctioned,  has  been,  though  not  unsparingly,  indulged. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Due  de  Bouillon  ^  is,  for  instance,  amal- 
gamated with  the  denouement  of  The  Day  of  Dupes,- "  and 
circumstances  connected  with  the  treason  of  Cinq  Mars  *  (whose 
brilliant  youth  and  gloomy  catastrophe  tend  to  subvert  poetic 
and  historic  justice,  by  seducing  us  to  forget  his  base  ingratitude 

seillent  de  tenter  enfin  aupris  du  Roi  un  nouvel  effort.  Le  Cardinal  va  trouver 
le  Roi  i.  Versailles.  Le  Roi,  qui  avait  sacHfif  son  ministie  par  faiblesse,  st 
remit  parfalblesse  entre ses mains,  et  illui atrandonne  ceux  qui  I'avaient  perdu 
Ce  Jour,  qui  est  encore  ^  present  appelU  La  Journee  dcs  Dupes,  f  ut  eelui  di 
pouvoir  absolu  du  Cardinal."  —  VoLTAfRE,  Hi$t.  Gen. 

1  "  Le  Due  de  Bouillon,  \  la  tfte  das  forces  de  France  en  Italic,  ful  li 

commandoit.     On   le  renferma   dans  la  citadelle  de  Casal."  — Anquetil. 

'  "  Cinq-MarS  se  perdil  en  signant  un  traits  d'alliance  avec  les  Espagnols 

Richelieu,  alors  nialade,  pcesque  mourant,  se  procura,  ^  prix  d'argent,  uni 

copie  du  trait6  et  I'envoya  \  Louis  XIII.     Livrf,  suivant  I'habilude  du  cardinal 

Lyon  (sept.  1642).  Ce  liardi  conspirateur  n'avait  pas  vingt-deui  ans.  Ave( 
lui  pirit  de  Thou,  tils  de  I'historien."  —  DuRUV,  XLVIII. 
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and  his  perfidious  apostasy)  are  identified  with  the  fate  of  the 
earlier  favourite  Baradas,  *  i  whose  sudden  rise  and  as  sudden 
fall  passed  into  a  proverb,  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  noble 
romance  of  Cinq  Mars^  suggested  one  of  the  scenes  in  the 
fifth  act;  and  that  for  the  conception  of  some  portion  of  the 
intrigue  connected  with  De  Mauprat  and  Julie,  I  am,  with  great 
alterations  of  incident,  and  considerable  if  not  entire  reconstruc- 
tion of  character,  indebted  to  an  early  and  admirable  novel  by 
the  author  of  Picciola.^  ° 
London,  March,  1839. 

•  "  En  six  mois  il  pe  Roi]  fit  [Baradas]  premier  Ecuyer,  premier  Gentil- 
homme  de  la  Chambre,  Capitaine  de  Si.  Germain,  et  Lieutenant  de  Roi,  en 
Champagne.  En  mnins  de  ieinps  encore,  on  lui  Sta  tout,  et  de;  dibm  de  sa 
grandeur,  li  peine  lui  resta-t-il  de  quoi  payei  ses  dettes :  de  sotte  que  pour  sig- 
nilier  une  grande  fortune  dissip^e  aussi  qu'acquise  on  disait  en  conimun  pn>- 
veriie,  Fortune  de  Baradai."  —  Anquetil. 

t  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  caution  the  English  reader  against  some 
of  Ihe  impressions  which  the  eloquence  of  Iwth  the  writers  1  refer  to  are  calcu- 
lated to  leave.  They  have  exaggerated  the  more  evil,  and  have  kept  out  of 
sight  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Cardinal. 

1  For  a  full  account  of  the  historical  events  in  the  career  of  Richelieu  Uie 
reader  is  referred  to  the  histories  cited  in  the  bibliography  (page  mt).  For  a 
fuller  account  than  is  here  given  in  the  short  notes  of  the  author  and  the  editor 
the  reader  may  consult  the  eitracts  in  the  Appendix  on  Baradas  (1626),  the 
Day  of  Dupes  (1630),  and  Cinq  Mars  and  Bouillon  (1642). 

3  By  Alfred  de  Viguy.     See  Act  V.,  Scene  iii. 

*  Piciiola ahy  Saintine  {Joseph  Xavier  Boniface). 
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NOTE. 

The  length  of  the  play  necessarily  requires  curtailments  on 
the  st^e  —  the  principal  of  which  are  enclosed  within  brackets. 
Many  of  the  passages  thus  omitted,  however  immaterial  to  the 
audience,  must  obviously  be  such  as  the  reader  would  be  least 
inclined  to  dispense  with  — viz.,  those  which,  without  being 
absolutely  essential  to  the  business  of  the  stage,  contain  either 
the  subtler  strokes  of  character,  or  the  more  poetical  embellish- 
ments of  description.  An  important  consequence  of  these  sup- 
pressions is,  that  Richelieu  himself  is  left,  too  often  and  too 
unrelievedly,  to  positions  which  place  him  in  an  amiable  light, 
without  that  shadowing  forth  of  his  more  sinister  motives  and 
his  fiercer  qualities,  which  is  attempted  in  the  written  play. 
Thus,  the  character  takes  a  degree  of  credit  due  only  to  the 
situation.  To  judge  the  author's  conception  of  Richelieu 
fairly,  and  to  estimate  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  historical 
portraiture,  the  play  must  be  read. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

[As  ORIGINALLY  ACTED  AT   COVENT   GARDEN  IN    1839.] 

Louis  Ti^  Thirteenth     ....     Mr.  Elton. 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  >  ,,      „ 

to  Louis  XHI. \^^-  DiDDEAR. 

'BAV.A.DkS,  favourite  0/  the  King,  First  \ 

Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  Pre-  >  Mr.  Warde. 

mier  Ecuyer,  fir>c } 

Cardinal  Richelieu Mr.  Macready. 

The  Chevalier  de  Mauprat    .     .     Mr.  Anderson. 
The  Sieur  de  Beringhen,  in  attend-  f 

ance  on  the  King,*  one  of  the  Con- )-  Mr,  Vining, 

sfiraiors J 

Joseph,  a  Capuchin,  Richelieu's  con-'>  , 

fidant \^^-  P"^PS. 

HuGVET, an q0cer of Sichelieu'shottse-)  ,,      ^    „ 

hold  guard- a  spy J  Mr.  G.  BENNETT. 

Francois,  First  Page  to  Richelieu     .     Mr.  Howe. 

First  Courtier Mr.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Captain  of  the  Archers     .     .     .     Mr.  T.  Mathews. 
First  Secretary  of  State       .     .     Mr.  Tilbury. 
Second  Secretary  of  State  .     .     Mr.  Varnold. 
Third  Secretary  of  State      .     .     Mr.  W.  H.  Payne. 
Governor  of  the  Bastile   .     .     .     Mr.  Waldron. 

Gaoler Mr.  Ayliffe. 

Courtiers,  Pages,  Conspirators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  &•/:. 
Julie   de  Mortemar,  an   Orphan,  >  ,.        ., 

^ard  to  Richelieu    .     .     .     .     .  [  ^'^^  «=^="  •'^"^"'f- 
Marion  de  Lorme,  Mistress  to  Or-1  ,,        _ 

leans,  iut  in  Richelieu's  pay    .     .  |  MiSS  Charles, 

•  Properly  speaking,  the  King's  First  Valet  de  Chambre  — a  post  of  great 
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FIRST  DAV. 

Scene  I.  —  A  room  in  the  house  of  Marion  de  Lorme  ;  a 
table  towards  the  front  of  the  stage  {with  wine,  fruits, 
&'c.'),  at  which  are  seated  Baradas,  Four  Courtiers, 
splendidly  drest  in  the  costume  of  i(i^\~i  ,■  —  the  Duke 
OF  Orleans,  recliningon  a  large fauteuil ;  —  Marion  de 
Lorme  standing  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  offers  him  a 
goblet,  and  then  retires.  At  another  table,  De  Beringhen, 
De  Mauprat,  playing  at  dice ;  other  Courtiers,  of  in- 
ferior rank  to  those  at  the  table  of  the  Duke,  koking  on. 

Orle.  [dritikingl.     Here's  to  our  enterprise  ! 

Bar.  [glancing  at  Marios}.  Hush,  sir  ! 

Orle.  [iw/rtfe].  Nay,  Count, 

You  may  trust  her;  she  doats  on  me  ;  no  house 
So  safe  as  Marion's.     "[At  our  statelier  homes 
The  very  walls  do  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
There's  not  a  smibeam  creeping  o'er  our  floors 
But  seems  a  glance  from  that  malignant  eye 
Which  reigns  o'er  France;  our  fatal  greatness  lives 

*  The  passages  enclosed  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  representation. 
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In  the  sharp  glare  of  one  relentless  day. 
But  Richelieu's  self  forgets  to  fear  the  sword 
The  myrtle  ^  hides ;  and  Marion's  silken  robe 
Casts  its  kind  charity  o'er  fiercer  sins 
Than  those  which  haunt  the  rosy  patli  between 
Thi;  lip  and  eye  of  beauty.  —      Oh,  no  house 
So  safe  as  Marion's.] 

Bar.  Still,  we  have  a  secret, 

And  oil  and  water  —  woman  and  a  secret  — 
Are  hostile  properties. 

Orle.  Well—  Marion,  see 

How  the  play  prospers  yonder. 

[Makion  goes  to  the  next  table,  looks  on  for  a 
moments,  tken  exit. 

Bar.  [producing  a  parchmeni\.     I  have  now 
All  the  conditions  drawn ;  it  only  needs 
Our  signatures :  upon  receipt  of  this, 
{Whereto  is  joined  the  schedule  of  our  treaty 
With  the  Count-Duke,*  the  Richelieu  of  the  Escurial,*) 
Bouillon  will  join  his  army  with  the  Spaniard, 
March  on  to  Paris, — there,  dethrone  the  King: 
Vou  win  be  Regent;  1,  and  ye,  my  Lords, 
Form  the  new  Council.    So  much  for  the  core 
Of  our  great  scheme. 

Orle.  But  Richelieu  is  an  Argus; 

One  of  his  hundred  eyes  will  light  upon  us. 
And  tlien  —  good-bye  to  life. 

Bar.  To  gain  the  prize 

We  must  destroy  the  Argus  ;  —  ay,  my  Lords, 
The  scroll  the  core,  but  blood  must  fill  the  veins, 
Of  our  design ;  —while  this  despatched  to  Bouillon, 
Richelieu  despatched  to  heaven !  —     The  last  my  charge. 
Meet  here  to-morrow  night.      You,  sir,  as  first 
In  honour  and  in  hope,  meanwhile  select 
Some  trusty  knave  to  bear  tlie  scroll  to  Bouillon; 

*  Olivares,  Minister  of  Spain. 
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Midst  Richdluu's  foes  I'll  find  some  desperate  hand 
To  strike  for  vengeance,  while  we  stride  to  power. 

Orle.  So  be  it ;  ~  to-morrow,  midnight.     Come,  my  Lords. 

\Exeunt  Orleans,  and  the  Courtiers  in  his  train. 
Those  at  the  other  table  rise,  salute  Orleans,  and 
reseat  themselves. 

De  Ber.     Double  the  stakes. 

De  Man.  Done. 

De  Ber.  Bravo ;  faith,  it  shames  me 

To  bleed  a  purse  already  in  extremis.'^ 

De  Mau.     Nay,  as  you've  had  the  patient  to  yourself 
So  long,  no  other  doctor  should  despatch  it. 

[De  Mauprat  throws  and  loses. 

Omnes.     Lost !     Ha,  ha!  —  poor  De  Mauprat! 

De  Ber.  One  throw  more  ? 

De  Mau,     No ;   I   am    bankrupt  \J>ushing  gold].      There 
goes  all.— except 
My  honour^  and  my  sword.  \T^^  '^'■f^- 

De  Ber.  Long  cloaks  and  honour 

Went  out  of  vogue  together,  when  we  found 
We  got  on  much  more  rapidly  without  them; 
The  sword,  indeed,  is  never  out  of  fashion, — 
The  devil  has  care  of  that. 

First  Gamester.  Ay,  take  the  sword 

To  Cardinal  Richelieu :  —  he  gives  gold  for  sleet, 
When  worn  by  brave  men. 

De  Mau.  Richelieu ! 

De  Ber.  [to  Baradas].  At  that  name 

He  changes  colour,  bites  his  nether  lip. 
Ev'n  in  his  brightest  moments  whisper  "  Richelieu," 
And  you  cloud  all  his  sunshine. 

Bar.  I  have  mark'd  it, 

And  I  will  learn  the  wherefore. 

De  Mau.  The  Egyptian  = 


mi 

'  At  the  point 
2  Perhaps  he  1 
4  I.  to  his  mo 

of  cihai 
las  in  mi 
ther,  B-hi 

I,d!h£ 

irh  tra 

:  celebrated  qu 

otation 
iserved 

from  the  letter  of  Fr 
in  the  form,  "Tout 

an- 

pei 

■du  tors  I'honn, 
a  Cleopatra. 

=ur." 
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Dissolved  her  rictiest  jewel  in  a  draught : 

Would  I  could  so  melt  time  and  all  its  treasures, 

And  drain  it  thus.  [Drinking. 

De  Ber.  Come,  gentlemen,  what  say  ye, 

A  walk  on  the  parade  ? 

Omnes.  Ay;  come,  De  Mauprat. 

De  Man.   Pardon  rne ;  we  shall  meet  again  ere  nightfall. 

Bar.     I'll  stay  and  comfort  Mauprat. 

De  Ber.  Comfort !  —  when 

We  gallant  fellows  have  run  out  a  friend. 
There's  nothing  left  —  except  to  run  him  through ! 
There's  the  last  act  of  friendship. 

De  Mau.  Let  me  keep 

That  favour  in  reserve  ;  in  all  beside 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 

{Exeunt  De   Beringhen,  &'c.     Manenf  De  Mau- 
prat and  Bar  AD  AS. 

Bar.  You  have  lost  — 

De  Mau.  Sad! —     Life  and  gold  have  wings, 

And  must  fly  one  day  ;  open,  then,  their  cages 
And  wish  them  merry. 

Bar.  You're  a  strange  enigma :  — 

Fiery  in  war  —  and  yet  to  glory  lukewarm ; 
All  mirth  in  action  —  in  repose  all  gloom  — 
These  are  extremes  in  which  the  unconscious  heart 
Betrays  the  fever  of  deep-fix'd  disease. 
Confide  in  me!  our  young  days  roll'd  together 
In  the  same  river,  glassing '  the  same  stars 
That  smile  i'  the  heaven  of  hope ;  —  alike  we  made 
Bright-wingfed  steeds  of  our  unform'd  chimeras, 
Spurring  the  fancies  upward  to  the  air. 
Wherein  we  shaped  fair  castles  from  the  cloud. 
Fortune  of  Uite  has  scvi^r'd  us  —  and  led 
Me  to  the  rank  of  Courtier,  Count  and  Favourite,  — 
You  to  the  titles  of  the  wildest  gallant 

1  Reflecling  ;  a  favmte  wonl  of  Iliilwer'a.     See  The  Lady  of  Ljins,  II,, 
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And  bravest  knight  in  France  ;  —  are  you  content  ? 
No;  — trust  in  me  —  some  gloomy  secret  — 

De  Mau.  Ay  :  — 

A  secret  that  doth  haunt  me,  as,  of  old, 
Men  were  possess'd  of  fiends  ! —  where'er  I  turn. 
The  grave  yawns  dark  before  me !  —     I  ivill  triist  jou ;  — 
Hating  the  Cardinal,  and  beguiled  by  Orleans, 
You  know  1  join'd  the  Languedoc'  revolt  — 
Was  captured — sent  to  the  Bastile"  — 

Bar.  But  shared 

The  general  pardon,  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Won  for  himself  and  all  in  (he  revolt. 
Who  but  obey'd  his  orders. 

De  Mau.  Note  the  phrase ;  — 

"  Obey'd  his  orders."     Well,  when  on  my  way 
To  join  the  Duke  in  Languedoc,  I  (then 
The  down  upon  my  lip  —  less  man  than  boy) 
Leading  young  valours  —  reckless  as  myself. 
Seized  on  the  town  of  Faviaux,'  and  displaced 
The  royal  banners  for  the  rebel.     Orleans 
(Never  too  daring,)  when  I  reach'd  the  camp. 
Blamed  me  for  acting  —  mark  —  'without  his  orders  : 
Upon  this  quibble  Richelieu  razed  my  name 
Out  of  the  general  pardon. 

Bar.  Yet  released  you 

From  the  Bastile  — 

Ve  Mau.  To  call  me  to  his  presence, 

And  thus  address  me ;  —  "  You  have  seized  a  town 
Of  France,  without  the  orders  of  your  leader, 
And  for  this  treason,  but  one  sentence  —  Death." 

Bar.    Death ! 

De  Mau.  "  I  have  pity  on  your  youth  and  birth, 

Nor  wish  to  glut  the  headsman  ;  —  join  your  troop, 
Now  on  the  marcli  against  the  Spaniards ;  —  change 
The  traitor's  scaffold  for  the  soldier's  grave ;  — 


lern  Fiance.     Tlie  Huguenot  rebels  under  Rohan 
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Your  memory  stainless  —  they  who  shared  your  crime 
Exiled  or  dead  —  your  King  shall  never  learn  it." 

Bar.     O  tender  pity !  —      O  most  charming  prospect ! 
Blown  into  atoms  by  a  bomb,  or  drill'd 
Into  a  cullender  by  gunshot!  —     Well?  — 

De  Mau.    You  have  heard  if  1  fought  bravely.—     Death 
became 
Desired  as  Daphne  by  the  eager  Daygod, 
Like  him  I  chased  the  nymph  —  to  grasp  the  laurel ! ' 
I  could  not  die  I 

Bar.  Poor  fellow ! 

De  Mau.  When  the  Cardinal 

Review'd  the  troops,  his  eye  met  mine ;  —  he  frown'd, 
Summon'd  me  forth  —  "How's  this?"  quoth  he;  "you  have 

shunn'd 
The  sword  — beware  the  axe  !  — 'twill  fall  one  day  !" 
He  left  me  thus  — we  were  recall'd  to  Paris, 
And  —  you  know  all ! 

Bar.  And,  knowing  this,  why  halt  you, 

Spell'd  by  the  raltle-snake,  —  while  in  the  breasts 
Of  your  firm  friends  beat  hearts,  that  vow  the  death 
Of  your  grim  tyrant? —    Wake!  — ^be  one  of  us; 
The  time  invites  —  the  King  detests  the  Cardinal, 
Dares  not  disgrace — ^but  groans  to  be  deliver'd 
Of  that  too  great  a  subject  —  join  your  friends, 
Free  France,  and  save  yourself. 

De  Mau.  Hush  !  Richelieu  bears 

A  charmed  life ;  —  to  all,  who  have  braved  his  power. 
One  common  end^the  block. 

Bar.  Nay,  if  he  live. 

The  block  your  doom ;  — 

De  Mau.  Better  the  victim,  Count, 

Than  the  assassin.  —     France  requires  a  Richelieu, 
But  does  not  need  a  Mauprat.     Truce  to  this  ;  — 
All  time  one  midnight,  where  my  thoughts  are  spectres. 
What  to  my  fame  ?  —      What  love  ?  — 

1  Daphne,  beloved  by  Phcebus,  fled  from  him  and  was  changed  into  a 
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Bar.  Yet  dost  thou  love  nott 

De  Mau.     Love  ?  —  I  am  young  — 

Ba--:  And  Julie  fair  !    \Aside^     It  is  so, 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  grave  —  his  hand 
Would  pluck  the  rose  that  I  would  win  and  wear ! 
[^foarf.]  — [Thou  iov'st  — 

De  Mau.  Who,  lonely  in  the  midnight  tent, 

Gazed  on  the  watch-fires  in  the  sleepless  air. 
Nor  chose  one  star  amidst  the  clustering  hosts 
To  bless  it  in  the  name  of  some  fair  face 
Set  in  his  spirit,  as  that  star  in  Heaven? 
For  our  djvine  affections,  like  the  spheres. 
Move  ever,  ever  musical. 

Bar.  You  speak 

As  one  who  fed  on  poetry. 

De  Mau.  Why,  man. 

The  thoughts  of  lovers  stir  with  poetry 
As  leaves  with  summer- wi n d.  ■ —     The  heart  that  loves 
Dwells  in  an  Eden,  hearing  angel-lutes, 
As  Eve  in  the  First  Garden.     Hast  thou  seen 
My  Julie,  and  not  felt  it  henceforth  dull 
To  live  in  the  common  world —  and  talk  in  words 
That  clothe  the  feehngs  of  the  frigid  herd?  — 
Upon  the  perfumed  pillow  of  her  lips  — 
As  on  his  native  bed  of  roses  flushed 
With  Paphian '  skies  —    Love  smiling  sleeps :  —  her  voice 
The  blesl  interpreter  of  thoughts  as  pure 
As  virgin  wells  where  Dian  *  takes  delight. 
Or  fairies  dip  their  changelings  !  —     In  the  maze 
Of  her  harmonious  beauties  —  Modesty 
(Like  some  severer  grace  that  leads  the  choir 
Of  her  sweet  sisters)  every  airy  motion 
Attunes  to  such  chaste  charm,  that  Passion  holds 
His  burning  breath,  and  will  not  with  a  sigh 
Dissolve  the  spell  that  binds  him  !  —      Oh  those  eyes 
That  woo  the  earth  —  shadowing  more  soul  than  lurks 
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Under  the  lids  of  Psyche  !  '  —      Go  !  —  tliy  lip 
Curls  at  the  purfled  phrases  o£  a  lover  — 
Love  thou,  and  if  lily  love  be  deep  as  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  laugh  at  poets. 

Bar.     \aside\.  With  each  word 

Thou  wak'st  a  jealous  demon  in  niy  heart, 
And  my  hand  clutches  at  my  hilt  —  ] 

De  Man.     \_gaily\  No  more  !  — 

I  love !  —     Your  breast  holds  both  my  secrets  !  —     Never 
Unbury  either !  —      Come,  while  yet  we  niay, 
Well  bask  us  in  the  noon  of  rosy  life  :  — 
Lounge  through  the  gardens,  —  flaunt  it  in  the  taverns;  — 
Laugh,  —  game,  —  drink,  —  feast :  ^  if  so  confined  my  days, 
Faith,  I'll  enclose  the  nights,  —     Pshaw  !  not''so  grave ; 
Tm  a  true  Frenchman  ! —      Vive  la  bagatelle  '.^ 

As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Huguet  and  four 
Arquebusiers." 

Huguet.     Messire  *  De  Mauprat,  —  I  arrest  you !  —    Follow 
To  the  Lord  Cardinal. 

De  Man.  You  see,  my  friend, 

I'm  out  of  my  suspense !  — the  tiger's  play'd 
Long  enough  with  his  prey.  —      Farewell !  —      Hereafter 
Say,  when  men  name  me,  "  Adrien  de  Mauprat 
Lived  without  hope,  and  perished  without  fear  !  " 

[Exeunt  De  Mauprat,  Huguet,  ^c. 

Bar.     Farewell !  —  I  trust  for  ever  !     I  design'd  thee 
For  Richelieu's  murderer  — but,  as  well  his  martyr! 
In  childhood  you  the  stronger  —  and  I  cursed  you ; 
In  youth  the  fairer  —  and  I  cursed  you  still ; 
And  now  my  rival  1 —     While  the  name  of  Julie 
Hung  on  thy  lips  —  I  smiled  —  for  then  I  saw, 
In  my  mind's  eye,  the  cold  and  grinning  Deafh 
Hang  o'er  thy  head  the  pall ! —      Ambition,  Love, 

1  A  beautiful  girl,  the  personification  of  the  soul,  beloved  by  Cupid. 
s  Success  to  trifles. 

*  The  arquebus  was  an  old  form  of  gun . 

*  A  title,  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  noKlity  of  the  highest  rank, 
afterwards  less  strictly  applied. 
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Ye  twin-born  stars  o£  daring  destinies, 

Sit  in  my  house  of  Life  ! —      By  the  King's  aid 

I  will  be  Julie's  husband  —  in  despite 

Of  my  Lord  Cardinal !  —  by  the  King's  aid 

1  will  be  minister  of  France  —  in  spite 

Of  my  Lord  Cardinal !  —     And  then  —  what  then  ? 

The  King  loves  Julie  —  feeble  prince  —  false  master — 

\Prodiicing  and  gazing  on  the  parchment. 
Then,  by  the  aid  of  Bouillon  and  the  Spaniard, 
!  will  dethrone  the  King;  and  all  —  hal^ha!  — 
All,  in  despite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal !  \Exit. 

Scene  II.  —  A  room  in  the  Palais  Cardinal^  ike  walls  hung 
with  arras.  A  large  screen  in  one  comer.  A  table 
covered  with  books,  papers,  b'c.  A  rude  clock  in  a  recess. 
Busts,  statues,  book-cases,  weapons  0/  different  periods 
and  banners  suspended  over  Richelieu's  chair. 

Richelieu  and  Joseph. 

Rick.     And  so  you  think  this  new  conspiracy 
The  craftiest  trap  yet  laid  for  the  old  fox  ?  — 
Fox  !  —  Well,  I  like  the  nickname  !     What  did  Plutarch 
Say  of  the  Greek  Lysander  ? 

Joseph.  I  forget. 

Rick.     That  where  the  lion's  skin  fell  short,  he  eked  it 
Out  with  the  fox's  1  ^    A  great  statesman,  Joseph, 
That  same  Lysander ! 

Joseph.  Orleans  heads  the  traitors. 

Rick.     A  very  wooden  heail  then !    Wei!  ? 

Josepk.  '  The  favourite, 

Count  Baradas  — 

Rick.  A  weed  of  hasty  growth  ; 

First  gentleman  of  the  chamber  — titles,  lands. 
And  the  King's  ear !  —      It  cost  me  six  long  winters 

1  Richelieu's  readence.  afterwards  llie  Palais  Royal. 
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To  mount  as  high,  as  in  six  little  moons 

This  painted  lizard  ^  —     But  I  hold  the  ladder, 

And  when  \  shake  —  lie  falls  !    What  more  ? 

Jesepk.  A  scheme 

To  make  your  orphan-ward  aa  instrument 
To  aid  your  foes.     You  placed  her  with  the  Queen, 
One  of  the  royal  chamber,  —  as  a  watch 
r  th'  enemy's  quarters  — 

Rich.  And  the  silly  child 

Visits  me  daily,  —  calls  me  "  Father,"  —  prays 
Kind  Heaven  to  bless  me  —     And  for  all  the  rest 
As  well  have  placed  a  doll  about  the  Queen  ! 
She  does  not  heed  who  frowns  —  who  smiles ;  with  whom 
The  King  confers  in  whispers  ;  notes  not  when 
Men  who  last  week  were  foes,  are  found  in  corners 
Mysteriously  affectionate;  words  spoken 
Within  closed  doors  she  never  hears;  —  by  chance 
Taking  the  air  at  keyholes  —  Senseless  puppet ! 
No  ears  —  nor  eyes !  —  and  yet  she  says,  "  She  loves  me !  " 
Goon  — 

Joseph.    Your  ward  has  charm'd  the  King  — 

Rich-  Out  on  yo 

Have  I  not,  one  by  one,  from  such  fair  shoots 
Pluck'd  the  insidious  ivy  of  his  love? 
And  shall  it  creep  around  my  blossoming  tree 
Where  innocent  thoughts,  like  happy  birds,  make  music 
That  spirits  in  Heaven  might  hear  ?     They're  sinful,  too, 
Those  passionate  surfeits  o£  the  rampant  flesh, 
The  church  condemns  them ;  and  to  us,  my  Joseph, 
The  props  and  pillars  of  the  church,  most  hurtful. 
The  King  is  weak  —  whoever  the  King  loves 
Must  rule  the  King;  the  lady  loves  another, 
The  other  rules  the  lady  —  thus  we're  balked 
Of  our  own  proper  sway  —     The  King  must  have 
No  goddess  but  the  State :  —  the  State  —  that's  Richelieu  !  = 

1  See  the  quotation  from  Anquelil  on  page  443  and  in  the  Appendis. 

3  As  lo  Richelieu's  identification  of  himself  with  the  State  see  page 
and  note.  Richelieu  (Bulwer)  has  in  mind  the  celebtated  "  L'&tat  c'est  n 
usually  attributed  to  Louis  XIV, 
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Joseph.     This  not  the  worst;  —  Louis,  in  all  decorous, 
And  deeming  you  her  least  compliant  guardian, 
Would  veil  his  suit  by  marriage  with  hb  minion, 
Your  prosperous  foe.  Count  Baradas  ! 

Rich.  Hal  ha! 

I  have  another  bride  for  Baradas. 

Joseph.     You,  my  lord? 

Rich.  Ay  —  more  faithful  than  the  love 

Of  fickle  woman  :  —  when  the  head  lies  lowliest, 
Clasping  him  fondest ;  —  sorrow  never  knew 
So  sure  a  soother,  —  and  her  bed  is  stainless ! 

Joseph  \aside'\.     If  of  the  grave  he  speaks,  !  do  not  wonder 
That  priests  are  bachelors ! 

Enter  FRANCOIS. 

Fran.  Mademoiselle  de  Mortemar. 

Rich.     Most  opportune  —  admit  her.  {Exit  Francois. 

In  my  closet 
You'll  find  a  rosary,  Joseph  ;  ere  you  tell 
Three  hundred  beads,  I'll  summon  you.     Stay,  Joseph;  — 
I  did  omit  an  Ave  in  my  matins,  — 
A  grievous  fault ;  —  atone  it  for  me,  Joseph ; 
There  is  a  scourge  within ;  I  am  weak,  you  strong. 
U  were  but  charity  to  take  my  sin 
On  such  broad  shoulders.     Exercise  is  healthful. 

Joseph.     I !  guilty  of  such  criminal  presumption 
As  to  mistake  myself  for  you  — ■    No,  never ! 
Think  it  not !     \^Aside.\     Troth,*  a  pleasant  invitation ! 

[i'.trt  Joseph. 
Enter  JuLiE  DE  Mortemar. 

Rich.    That's  my  sweet  Julie !  —  why,  upion  this  face 
Blushes  such  daybreak,  one  might  swear  the  morning 
Were  come  to  visit  Tithon.' 

Julie  placing  herself  at  his  feet\     Are  you  gracious  ?  — 
May  I  say  "  Father  ? " 


In  truth,  indeed. 

tithonus  was  a  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  Aurora.     He  \ 

irtality  but  not  perpetual  youtti.     See  Tennyson's  poem   TV, 
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Rich.  Now  and  ever! 

/"''«■  Father! 

A  sweet  word  to  an  orphan. 

Rich.  No;  not  orphan 

While  Richelieu  lives;  tliy  father  loved  me  well ; 
My  friend,  ere  I  had  flatterers  (now,  I'm  great, 
In  other  phrase,  I'm  friendless)  —  he  died  young 
In  years,  not  service,  and  bequeath'd  thee  to  me; 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  dowry,  girl,  to  buy 
Thy  mate  amidst  the  mightiest.     Drooping  ?  —  sighs  ? 
Art  thou  not  happy  at  the  court? 

J'tlie.  Not  often. 

Rich.  \aside\.     Can  she  love  Baradas  ?    Ah  !  at  thy  heart 
There's  what  can  smile  and  sigh,  blush  and  grow  pale, 
All  in  a  breath  ?    Thou  art  admired  —  art  young ; 
Does  not  his  Majesty  commend  thy  beauty  — 
Ask  thee  to  sing  to  him?  — and  swear  such  sounds 
Had  smooth'd  the  brows  of  Saul?' 

Jtlie.  He's  very  tiresome, 

Our  worthy  King. 

Rich.  Fie !  kings  are  never  tiresome, 

Save  to  their  ministers.    What  courtly  gallants 
Charm  ladies  most  ?  —  De  Sourdiac,  Longueville,  or 
The  favourite  Baradas? 

Julie.  A  smileless  man  — 

I  fear  and  shun  him. 

Rich.  Yet  he  courts  thee? 

Julu.  Then 

He  is  more  tiresome  than  his  Majesty. 

Rich.     Right,  girl,  shun  Baradas.     Yet  of  these  flowers 
Of  France,  not  one,  in  whose  more  honied  breath 
Thy  heart  hears  summer  whisper? 

Enter  Hcjguet. 
Huguet.  The  Chevalier 

De  Mauprat  waits  below. 

1  Saul  was  troubled  by  an  evil  spirit  and  had  David  to  play  before  hjm  on 
Iheharp.     See  I.  5oi«m/,XVI.,  i^itseq.     See  also  BrowDing's  poem  .SiiM/. 
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JulU  {starting  up\  De  Mauprat  \ 

Rich.  Kern ! 

He  has  been  tiresome  too !  —    Anon.i  {Exit  Huguet. 

M>e.  What  doth  he?  — 

I  mean  —  I  —  Does  your  Eminence  —  that  is  — 
Know  you  Messire  de  Mauprat? 

liich.  Well !  —  and  you  — 

Has  he  address'd  you  often  ? 

Julie.  Often !  —     No  — 

Nine  times;  nay,  ten  ;  the  last  time,  by  the  lattice 
Of  the  great  staircase,    {In  a  melancholy  tone]    The  Court 
sees  him  rarely. 

Hich.     A  bold  and  forward  royster ! 

/"lie.  Het  nay,  modest. 

Gentle,  and  sad,  methinks, 

liich.  Wears  gold  and  azure  ? 

Julie.     No ;  sable. 

Rich.  So  you  note  his  colours,  Julie? 

Shame  on  you,  child;  look  loftier.     By  the  mass, 
1  have  business  with  this  modest  gentleman. 

Julie.    You're  angry  with  poor  Julie.     There's  no  cause. 

Rich.     No  cause  — -you  hate  my  foes? 

Julie.  1  do ! 

l^i'^^-  Hate  Mauprat  ? 

Julie.    Not  Mauprat.     No,  not  Adrien,  father. 

Rich.  Adrien ! 

Familiar !  —     Go,  child ;  no,  not  that  way ;  wait 
In  the  tapestry  chamber;   I  will  join  you,  — -go. 

Julie.     His  brows  are  knit ;  1  dare  not  call  him  father  t 
But  I  mmt  speak —    Your  Eminence  — 

Rich.  \stemly\  Well,  girl ! 

Julie.  Nay, 

Smile  on  me  —  one  smile  more;  there,  now  I'm  happy. 
Do  not  rank  Mauprat  witli  your  foes ;  he  is  not, 
I  know  he  is  not;  he  loves  France  too  well. 

Rich.     Not  rank  De  Mauprat  with  my  foes  ?     So  be  it. 
I'll  blot  him  from  that  list. 

'  This  word  is  addressed  to  Huguet. 
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Julie.  That's  my  own  father.      \Exit  JULIE. 

Rkh.  [ringing  a  small  bell  on  the  table'].  Huguet! 

Enter  Huguet. 

De  Mauprat  struggled  not,  nor  murmured? 
Httguet.     No ;  proud  and  passive. 

I<!ich.  Bid  him  eater.  —    Hold ; 

Look  that  he  hide  no  weapon.     Humph,  despair 
Makes  victims  sometimes  victors.     VVhen  he  has  enter'd 
Glide  round   unseen ;  —  place  thyself  yonder  [^pointing  to  the 

screeti];  watch  him; 
If  he  show  violence  —  (let  me  see  thy  carbine  ; 
So,  a  good  weapon  ;)  — ^if  he  play  the  lion, 
Why  —  the  dog's  death. 
Huguet.  !  never  miss  my  marlt. 

\_Exie  Huguet;  Richelieu  seats  himself  at  the  table, 
and  slowly  arranges  the  papers  before  him. 

:o  then 


Rich.     Approach,  sir.  —     Can  you  call  to  mind  the  hour. 
Now  three  years  since,  when  in  this  room,  methinks. 
Your  presence  honour'd  me.'' 

De  Man.  It  is,  my  Lord, 

One  of  my  most  — 

Ri£h.  \drily\.  Delightful  recollections.* 

De  Mau.  \aside\.     St.  Denis  ! '  doth  he  make  a  jest  of  aJte 
And  headsman  ? 

Rich,  [slently].     1  did  then  accord  you 
A  n  e    y  'U    equited  ~  you  still  live  ? 

D  M         To  meet  death  face  to  face  at  last. 

T  many  anecdotes  of  the  irony,  often  so  terrible,  in  which  Riche- 

d  ged      But  he  had  a  love  for  humour  in  its  more  hearty  and  genial 

pe  »  uld  send  for  Boistobert  "to  make  him  laugh," — and  grave 

m  magnates  waited  in  the  ante-toom,  while  the  great  Cardinal 

!i         d  d       piinded  to  the  salUes  of  the  lively  wit. 
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\Rich.  Your  words 

Are  bold. 

De  Mau-     My  deeds  have  not  belied  them. 

Rich.  Deeds! 

O  miserable  delusion  of  man's  pride  ! 
Deeds!  cities  sack'd,  fields  ravaged,  hearths  profaned, 
Men  butcher'd!     In  your  hour  of  doom  behold 
The  deeds  you  boast  of !     From  rank  showers  of  blood, 
And  the  red  light  of  blazing  roofs,  you  build 
The  rainbow  glory,  and  to  shuddering  conscience 
Cry,  —  Lo,  the  bridge  to  Heaven ! 

De  Mau.  If  war  be  sinful, 

.Your  hand  the  gauntlet  cast. 

Rich.  It  was  so,  sir. 

Note  the  distinction :  —  I  weigh'd  well  the  cause 
Which  made  the  standard  holy;  raised  the  war 
But  to  secure  the  peace.     France  bled  —■  J  groan'd  ; 
But  look'd  beyond ;  and,  in  the  vista,  saw 
France  saved,  and  I  exulted.     You  —  but  you 
Were  but  the  tool  of  slaughler  —  knowing  nought, 
Foreseeing  nought,  nought  hoping,  nought  lamenting. 
And  for  nought  (it  —  save  cutting  throats  for  hire. 
Deeds,  marry,  deeds  ! 

De  Mau.  If  you  would  deign  to  speak 

Thus  to  your  armies  ere  they  march  to  battle. 
Perchance  your  Eminence  might  have  the  pain 
Of  the  throat-cutting  to  yourself. 

Rich.  \_aside\  He  has  wit. 

This  Mauprat  —  \Aloud.'}     Lei  it  pass;  there  is  against  yotj 
What  you  can  less  excuse.]    Messire  de  Mauprat, 
Doom'd  to  sure  death,  how  hast  thou  since  consumed 
The  time  allotted  thee  for  serious  thought 
And  solemn  penitence  ? 

De  Mau.  \eml>arrassed\     The  time,  my  lord  ? 

Rich.     Is  not  the  question  plain  ?     I'll  answer  for  thee. 
Thou  hast  sought  nor  priest  nor  shrine ;  no  sackcloth  chafed 
Thy  delicate  flesh.     The  rosary  and  the  death's-head 
Have  not,  with  pious  meditation,  purged 
Earth  from  the  carnal  gaze.     What  thou  hast  nol  done 
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Brief  told ;  what  done,  a  volume !     Wild  debauch, 
Turbulent  riot ;  —  for  the  morn  the  dice-box  — 
Noon  claira'd  the  due!  —  and  the  night  the  wassail ;  * 
These,  your  most  holy,  pure  preparatives 
For  death  and  judgment.     Do  I  wrong  you,  sir? 

De  Mau.     I  was  not  always  thus ;  —  if  changed  my  nature. 
Blame  that  which  changed  my  fate.  —     Alas,  my  lord, 
[There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm-eyed  reason 
Can  wot '  not  of  betwixt  despair  and  mirfh. 
My  birth-place  mid  the  vines  of  sunny  Provence,' 
Perchance  the  stream  that  sparkles  in  my  veins 
Came  from  that  wine  of  passionate  life  which,  erst, 
Glow'd  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  troubadour; 
And  danger,  which  makes  steadier  courage  wary, 
But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight ; 
As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain  crags 
Caught  madness  from  a  Msnad's  '  haunting  eyes. 
Were  you,  my  lord,  —  whose  path  imperial  power, 
And  the  grave  cares  of  reverent  wisdom,  guard 
From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner  men,  — ] 
Were  you  accursed  with  that  which  you  inflicted  — 
By  bed  and  board,  dogg'd  by  one  ghastly  spectre  — 
The  while  within  you  youth  beat  high,  and  life 
Grew  lovelier  from  ihe  neighbouring  frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit  —  save  in  those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,  bloom,  bear,  and  wither 
In  the  same  hour  —     Were  this  your  fate,  perchance, 
You  would  have  err'd  like  me  ! 

Rich.  I  might,  like  you, 

Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveller;  —  not, 
Like  you,  a  trickster  and  a  thief. — 

De  Mau.  {advancing  threatemngly\.     Lord  Cardinal! 
Unsay  those  words  !  — 

[HuGUET  deliberately  raises  the  carbine. 


*  The  Msnads  w. 
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Rich.   {jwavtHg   his    hand~\.     Not   quite    so   quick,    friend 
Huguet; 
Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man, 
And  he  can  wait !  —     You  have  outrun  your  fortune ;  — 
I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a  beggar  — 
Each  to  his  taste  !  —     But  I  do  charge  you,  sir. 
That,  being  beggar'd,  you  would  coin  false  moneys 
Out  of  that  crucible,  called  debt.  —    To  live 
On  means  not  yours  —  be  brave  in  silks  and  laces. 
Gallant  in  steeds  —  splendid  in  banquets ;  —  all 
^fA yours — -ungiven  —  uninherited  —  unpaid  for;  — 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  filch 
Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is  wealth. 
Life,  daily  bread,  —  quitting  all  scores  with  —  "  Friend, 
You're  troublesome !  "  —  Why  this,  forgive  me, 
Is  what  — when  done  with  a  less  dainty  grace  — 
Plain  folks  call  "  Theft  f''     You  owe  eight  thousand  pistoles. 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  !  — 

De  Mau.     \_aside'\.  The  old  conjurer ! 

'Sdealh,  he'll  inform  me  next  how  many  cups 
I  drank  at  dinner ! 

Rich.  This  is  scandalous, 

Shaming  your  birth  and  blood.     1  tell  you,  sir, 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts. 

De  Mau.  With  all  my  heart, 

My  lord.    Where  shall  I  borrow,  then,  the  money? 

Rich.     [aHiie  and  laughing].      A   humorous   dare-devil!  — 
The  very  man 
To  suit  my  purpose  —  ready,  frank,  and  bold! 

{^Rising  and  earnestly. 
Adrien  dc  Mauprat,  men  have  called  me  cruel ;  — 
I  am  not ;  —  I  am  Just .' —     I  found  France  rent  asunder,  -— 
The  rich  men  despots,  and  the  poor  banditti ;  — 
Slotli  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within  the  temple; 
Brawls  festering  to  rebellion  ;  and  weak  laws 
Rotting  away  with  rust  in  antique  sheaths. 
I  have  re-created  France ;  and,  from  the  ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcase. 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
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Soars,  phcenix-like,  to  Jove  !'    What  was  my  art?^ 
GcDius,  some  say,  —  some,  fortune,  —  witchcraft,  some. 
Not  so;  —  my  art  was  justice!  —    Force  and  fraud 
Misname  it  cruelty  —  you  shall  confute  them ! 
My  champion  you  ?    You  met  me  as  your  foe. 
Depart  my  friend —     You  shall  not  die.  —  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  all  stains,^  be  rich,  be  honour'd, 
Be  great.  — 

[De  Mauprat  falls  on  kis  knee  —  Richelieu  raises  him. 
I  ask,  sir,  in  return,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  bride,  whose  dower  shall  match. 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 

De  Mau.  I,  my  \oT<\,—[kesiial!ng] 

I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Hick.  Surely,  sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 

De  Mau.  Scarcely ;  the  poorest  coward 

Must  die,  —  but  knowingly  to  march  to  marriage  — 
My  lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion  \  ^ 

Rick.     Traitor,  thou  triflest  with  me !     I  know  all! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  —  my  charge. 


1  "  II  laissat  la  France  partout  victorleuse ;  la  maison  d'Autriche  abattue ; 
le  royaume  agrandi  de  q^uatre  provinces;  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Artois  et  Rous- 
sillon ;  la  Catalogne  et  le  Portugal  soulevfe  conlre  I'Espagne,  les  SuHois  et 

qu'il  avait  faitai  Louis  XIIL  en  entrant  au  ministtre;  il  avail,  au  dehors,  relert 
le  nom  du  roi  au  point  oil  il  devalt  £tre  parmi  Jes  nations  ^trang^rea  ;  il  avait, 
J  I'int^eur,  tout  fait  pller  sous  son  autorit*."  —  DuRUV,  XLVIII. 

3  "  Indeed  Richelieu  was  a  politician  rather  tiian  a  statesman  :  his  mind, 
singularly  acute  and  intelligent,  was  neither  deep  nor  broad  :  ambition  for  his 
country,  a  deare  lo  raise  her  among  the  nations,  a  consciousness  that  unity 
would  bring  het  strength,  these  were  tlie  ideas  which  ennobled  his  career. 
This  gives  harmony  to  his  life :  his  marvellous  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  pa- 
tience, fearlessness,  sleepless  vigilance,  unsirupulousness  in  use  of  any  means 
to  win  bis  ends,  all  these  qualities  were  bent  on  one  object  —  the  abasement  of 
Austria,  the  exaltation  of  France:  for  this  he  lived,  defending  with  one  hand 
his  hard-won  and  precarious  footing  at  home,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
guided  negociations  or  led  armies  abroad  against  the  great  foes  who  in  i6a8 
had  seemed  to  be  almost  absolute  masters  of  Europe." —  Kitchln,  1642. 

s  Compare  She  Slmfis  le  Conquer,  11.,  i,  (page  24),  and  nole  z. 
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De  Mau.  As  rivers 

May  love  the  sunlight  —  basking  in  the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on !  — 

Rich.  Thou  hast  told  her  of  thy  love? 

De  Mau.     My  lord,  if  1  had  dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  France,  I  would  not  so  have  wronged  her, 
As  bid  her  link  rich  life  and  virgin  hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might,  from  her  side, 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Rich.  I  believe  thee; 

Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love,  renounce  her; 
Take  life  and  fortune  with  another  !  —     Silent  ? 

De  Mau      Your  fate  has  been  one  triumph  ^  —  you  know  not 
How  biess'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark  hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you  bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need  of  words  ;  —  nor  less  within 
That  holiest  temple  —  the  Heaven- builded  soul  — 
Breathes  the  recorded  vow.     Base  knight, — false  lover 
Were  he,  who  barter'd  all,  that  brighten'd  grief, 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke  your  mercy ;  —  I  prefer  the  fate 
1  look'd  for ! 

Rich.  Huguet !  to  the  tapestry  chamber 

Conduct  your  prisoner.   [To  Mauprat.]    You  wiil  there  behold 
The  executioner ;  —  your  doom  be  private  — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you  ! 

De  Mau.  When  I  am  dead. 

Tell  her,  I  loved  her. 

Rich.  Keep  such  follies,  sir. 

For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

Dd  Mau.  Does  he  mock  me? 

[Exeunt  De  Mauprat,  Huguet. 

Rich.  Joseph, 

Come  forth. 


1  "Carina!  Richelieu  is  one  of  those  me 

n  in  whose  fa 

.vourthetideof  afEairs 

always  seems  to  turn  at  the  critical  moment 

.andwhoals 

ohai.e  skill  and  cour- 

age  to  take  it  at  the  turn.    Vigilant,  cool  sa 

gacious,  and 

absolutely  fearless,  he 

never  throughout  his  life  missed  a  single  p. 

and,  even  with  dramatic  force,  knew  how  to 

snatch  a  Irit 

iraph  out  of  the  very 
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Enter  Joseph, 
Methinks  your  cheek  hath  lost  its  rubies ; 
I  fear  you  liave  been  too  lavish  of  the  flesh  ; 
The  scourge  is  heavy. 

Joseph.  Pray  you,  change  the  subject. 

Rich.     You  good  men  are  so  modest !  —     Well,  to  business  ! 
Go  instantly  —  deeds  —  notaries  \  —  bid  my  stewards 
Arrange  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg  i  —  my  house 
No  more  !  —  a  bridal  present  to  my  ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph.  Weds,  with  whom  ? 

Rich.  De  Mauprat 

Joseph.     Penniless  husband  I 

Rich.  Bah !  the  male  for  beauty 

Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money-chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of  death, 
I  vow'd  to  be  a  father  to  his  Julie  :  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his  lips  I  — 
And  when  1  spared  the  life  of  her  young  lover, 
Methought  !  saw  that  smile  again  I  —  who  el.se, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  court  —  who  else  so  well 
Brave  or  supplant  the  favourite  —  balk  the  King  — 
Baffle  their  schemes?  —      I  have  tried  him  ;  — he  has  honour 
And  courage;  —  qualities  that  eagle-plume 
Men's  souls,  and  fit  them  for  the  fiercest  sun. 
Which  ever  melted  the  weak  waxen  minds 
That  flutter  in  the  beams  of  gaudy  Power ! 
Besides,  he  has  taste,  this  Mauprat :  —  when  my  play 
Was  acted  to  dull  tiers  of  lifeless  gapers,* 

*  The  AbU  Arnaud  tells  us  that  the  Queen  was  a  little  avengea  on  the 
C.irdinal  by  the  ill  success  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  Mirame — mine  than 
suspected  to  he  his  own  —  though  presented  to  the  world  under  the  foster-name 
of  Desmarets.  Its  representation  (says  Pelisson)  cost  him  300,000  crowns. 
He  was  so  transported  out  of  himself  by  the  performance,  that  at  one  time  he 

another  time  he  imposed  silence  on  the  audience,  that  they  might  not  lose 
"  des  endroits  encore  plus  beaux  !  "  He  s^d  afterwards  to  Destnarets :  .— 
"Eh  Wen,  les  Fran^ais  n'autont  done  jamais  de  goOt.  lis  n'ont  pas  Hi 
charmfe  ie  Mirame.'"     A  maud  says  pithily,  —  "On  ne  pouvoit  alors  avoir 

1  The  Luxembourg  Palace  in  Patis. 
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Who  had  no  sou!  for  poetry,  I  saw  him 

Applaud  in  the  proper  places :  —  trust  me,  Joseph, 

He  is  a  man  of  an  UQCommon  promise ' 

Joseph.     And  yet  your  foe. 

Rich.  Have  I  not  foes  enow  ?  ^ 

Great  men  gain  doubly  when  they  make  foes  friends. 
Remember  my  grand  maxims;  —  First  employ 
All  methods  to  conciliate.* 

Joseph.  Failing  these  ? 

Rich.   \Jiercely\     All  means  to  crush  :  as  with  the  opening 

The  clenching  of  this  little  hand,  I  will 

Crush  the  small  venom  of  these  stinging  courtiers. 

So,  so,  we've  batfied  Baradas. 

Joseph.  And  when 

Check  the  conspiracy ! 

Rich.  Check,  check  ?     Full  way  to  it. 

Let  it  bud,  ripen,  fiaunt  i'  the  day,  and  burst 
To  fruit,  —  the  Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  ashes ; '  ashes 

d'autre  satisfaction  des  offenses  d'un  homme  qui  itoit  maltre  de  lout,  et  re- 
doutahle  fi  tout  )e  monde."  Neverthsless,  his  style  in  ptose,  though  not 
devoid  of  the  pedantic  affectations  of  the  time,  often  rises  into  very  noble 
eloquence. 

•  "  Vialart  remarque  une  chose  qui  peut  expliquer  la  conduite  de  Riche- 
lieu en  d'autres  circonslances  :  —  c'est  que  Jes  sagneurs  iqui  leur  naissance 
ou  leutmlrite  pouvoit  petniettre  des  pretensions,  il  avoit  pour  systime,  de  lent 
accorder  au^deii  mSme  de  leuts  droits  et  de  leurs  espirances,  niais,  aitsa,  une 
fois  comblis  — h,  au  iieu  de  reconnoitre  ses  services  ils  se  levoient  coiitre  lui, 
et  ils  Iraitoit  sans  misfricorde."  —  Anquetil.  See  also  the  Political  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Mfraoires  de  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  Petitol's  Collection. 

^  Dead  Sea  apples,  apples  of  Sodom,  "  which  fruits  have  a  colour  as  if 
they  were  fit  to  be  eaten,  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  liands,  they  dis- 
solve into  smoke  and  ashes."  (Josephus.  Wars  of  tin  Jews:  IV.,  viii.t 
Compare  Tadtus,  Hist.,  V.,  vii.  Our  early  English  traveler.  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  has  the  following  to  say  {Vniagi  and  TravaUe,  IX.) ; 

"AndyiCa  man  caste  iren  therein,  it  wole  flete  aboven;  andyif  men  caste  a 
fedre  therdn,  it  wole  synke  to  the  botme.  .  .  .  And  there  besyden  gronen  trees, 
and  beren  fulle  ixOe  apples,  and  faire  of  colour  to  beholde ;  but  whoso  breltethe 
hem  or  cuttethe  hem  in  two,  he  schaile  fynde  within  hem  coles  and  cyndres, 
in  lokene  that,  be  wrothe  of  God,  the  cytees  and  the  lond  weren  brentc  and 
sonken  into  belle." 
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Which  I  will  scatter  to  the  winds.     Go,  Joseph ; 

When  you  return,  I  have  a  feast  for  you ; 

The  last  great  act  of  my  great  play :  the  verses, 

Methinks,  are  fine,  —  ah,  very  fine.  —    You  write 

Versesl* — {aside\  such  verses!—     You  have  wit,  discem- 

Joseph.    \aside\     Worse  than  the  scourge !    Strange  that  so 
great  a  statesman 
Should  be  so  bad  a  poet. 

Rich.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Joseph.  That  it  is  strange  so  great  a  statesmaB  should 
Be  so  sublime  a  poet- 

Rich.  Ah,  you  rogue; 

Laws  die,  books  never.  Of  my  ministry 
I  am  not  vain  !  but  of  my  muse,  1  own  it. 
Come,  you  shall  hear  the  verses  now.  \Takts  tip  a  MS. 

Joseph.  My  lord, 

The  deeds,  the  notaries ! 

Rich.  True,  I  pity  you ; 

But  business  first,  then  pleasure.  \Exit  Joseph. 

Rich. {seats  himself  and  reading\.     Ah,  sublime! 

Enter  De  Mauprat  and  Julie. 
De  Mau.     Oh,  speak,  my  lord  —  I  dare  not  think  you  mock 

And  yet  — 

Rich.  Hush  —  hush  —  This  line  must  be  consider'd ! 

Julie.    Are  we  not  both  your  children  ? 

Rich.  What  a  couplet !  — 

How  now !    Oh,  sir  —  you  live ! 

•  "TantSt  fanatique,  tant6t  fourbe  —  fonder  les  rSligieuses  de  Calvaire  — 
faire  des  vers."  Tims  speaks  Voltaire  of  Father  Joseph.  Hb  talents  and 
influence  with  Richelieu,  grossly  exaggerated  in  his  own  day,  are  now 
rightly  estimated. 

"C'floit  en  effet  un  homme  infatigable  —  portant  dans  les  entreprises, 
I'activit*,  la  souplesse,  I'opiniitretl  propre  k  les  faire  rfeassir."  —  Anquetil. 
He  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  tailed  La  Turciadi,  in  which  he  sought  to  excite 
the  kingdoms  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks.  But  Che  inspiration  of 
Tyrtieus  was  denied  Co  Father  Joseph. 
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De  Mail.  Why,  no,  methinks, 

Elysium  is  not  life ! 

Julie.  He  smiles !  —  you  smile. 

My  father !    From  my  heart  for  ever,  now, 
I'll  blot  the  name  of  orphan ! 

Rich .  Rise,  my  children, 

For  ye  are  mine  —  mine  both  ;  —  and  in  your  sweet 
And  young  delight  —  your  love  (life's  first-born  glory)  — 
My  own  lost  youth  breathes  musical ! 

DeMau.  I'll  seek 

Temple  and  priest  henceforward,  were  it  but 
To  learn  Heavea's  choicest  blessings. 

Rich.  Thou  shall  seek 

Temple  and  priest  right  soon ;  the  morrow's  sun 
Shall  see  across  these  barren  thresholds  pass 
The  fairest  bride  in  Paris.  —     Go,  my  children; 
Even  /  loved  once !  —    Be  lovers  while  ye  may  I 
How  is  it  with  you,  sir?    You  bear  it  bravely; 
You  know,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion,' 

[Exeunt  Julie  and  De  Mauprat. 

Rich.     Oh    godlike     Power !       Woe,     Rapture,    Penury, 
Wealth,  — 
Marriage  and  Death,  for  one  infirm  old  man 
Through  a  great  empire  to  dispense  —  withhold  — 
As  the  will  whispers !     And  shall  things  —  like  motes 
That  live  in  my  daylight  —  lackeys  of  court  wages, 
Dwarf'd  starvelings  —  manikins,  upon  whose  shoulders 
Tiie  burthen  of  a  province  were  a  load 
More  heavy  than  the  globe  on  Atlas,^  ~  cast 
Lots  for  my  robes  and  sceptre  ?    France !  I  love  thee ! 
All  Earth  shall  never  pluck  thee  from  my  heart ! 
My  mistress  France  —  my  wedded  wife, — sweet  France, 
Who  shall  proclaim  divorce  for  thee  and  me ! 

\_Exit  Richelieu. 

'  Kichelieu  is  repeating  Mauprat's  own  words;  see  page  464. 
2  Atlas  was  condemned  by  Zeus  to  uphold  the  heavens  nilh  hia  shoulders 
ajid  hands.    He  is  usually  represented  as  supporting  i.  globe  on  his  shoulders. 
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SECOND   DAY. 

Scene  I.  — A  splendid  apartment  in  Maupeat's  new  House. 
Casements  opening  to  the  Gardens,  beyond  which  the 
domes  of  the  Luxembourg  Palaee. 

Enter  Bar  Adas. 
Bar.     Mauprat's  new  home; — too  splendid  for  a  soldier! 
But  o'er  his  floors  —  the  while  t  stalk  —  methinks 
My  shadow  spreads  gigantic  to  the  gloom 
The  old  rude  towers  of  the  Bastile  cast  far 
Along  the  smoothness  of  the  jocund  day.  — 
Well,  thou  hast  'scaped  the  fierce  caprice  of  Richelieu ; 
But  art  thou  farther  from  the  headsman,  fool  ? 
Thy  secret  I  have  whisper'd  to  the  King ; 
Thy  marriage  makes  the  King  thy  foe.  —     Thou  stand's! 
On  the  abyss  —  and  in  the  pool  below 
I  see  a  ghastly,  headless  phantom  mirror'd ;  — 
Thy  likeness  ere  the  marriage  moon  hath  waned. 
Meanwhile  —  meanwhile  ^  ha  —  ha,  if  thou  art  wedded, 
Thou  art  not  wived. 

Enter  Mauprat  (splendidly  dressed). 

De  Man.  Was  ever  fate  like  mine  ? 

So  blest  and  yet  so  wretched  ! 

Bar.  Joy,  De  Mauprat!  — 

Why,  what  a  brow,  man,  for  your  wedding-day ! 

De  Mau.     Jest  not !  —     Distraction ! 

Bar.  What,  your  wife  a  shrew 

Already  ?    Courage,  man  —  the  common  lot ! 

De  Man.     Oh  1  that  she  were  less  lovely,  or  less  loved ! 

Bar.     Riddles  again ! 

De  Mau.  You  know  what  chanced  between 

The  Cardinal  and  myself. 
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Bar.  This  morning  brought 

Your  letter  :  —  faith,  a  strange  account !     1  Jaugh'd 
And  wept  at  once  for  gladness. 

De  Mau.  We  were  wed 

At  noon ;  —  the  rite  perform'd,  came  hither  !  —  scarce 
Arrived,  when  — 

Bar.  Well?  — 

De  Mau.  Wide  flew  the  doors,  and  lo, 

Messire  de  Beringhen,  and  this  epistie ! 

Bar.    'Tis  the  King's  hand !  —  the  royal  seal  I 

De  Mau.  Read  —  read  — 

Bar.  [reading\ 

Whereas  Adtien  de  Miuprat,  Colonel  and  Chevalier  in  our  armies, 
being  already  guilty  of  High  Treason,  by  the  seizure  of  our  town  of 
Faviaux,  has  presumed,  without  our  knowledge,  consent,  or  sanction, 
to  connect  himself  by  marriage  with  Julie  de  Morlemar,  a  wealthy 
orphan,  attached  to  the  person  of  Iler  Majesty,  without  our  knowl- 
edge or  consent  —  We  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  the  said  mar- 
riage contrary  to  law.  On  penalty  of  death,  Adrlen  de  Mauprat  will 
not  communicate  with  the  said  Julie  de  Mottemar  by  word  or  letter, 
save  in  the  presence  of  our  faithful  servant,  the  Sieur  de  Beringhen, 
and  then  with  such  respect  and  decorum  as  are  due  to  a  demoiselle 
attached  to  the  Court  of  France,  until  such  time  as  it  may  suit  our 
royal  pleasure  to  confer  with  the  Holy  Church  on  the  formal  annul- 
ment of  the  marriage,  and  with  our  Council  on  the  punishment  to  be 
awarded  to  Messire  de  Mauprat,  who  is  cautioned,  for  his  own  sake,  to 
preserve  silence  as  to  our  injunction,  more  especially  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Mortem ar. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  the  Louvre.l 

Bar.  [returning  the  let terl-     Amazement! —     Did  not  Riche- 
lieu say,  the  King 
Knew  not  your  crime? 

De  Mau.  He  said  so. 

Bar.  Poor  De  Mauprat !  — 

See  you  the  snare,  the  vengeance  worse  than  death. 
Of  which  you  are  the  victim  ? 

De  Mau.  Ha  ! 
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Bar.  \aside\.  It  works! 

[Julie  and  De  Beringhen  in  ike  Gardens. 
You  have  not  sought  the  Cardinal  yet  to  — 

De  Mau.  No ! 

Scarce  yet  my  sense  awaken'd  from  the  shock  ; 
Now  I  will  seek  him. 

Bar.  Hold,  beware!—    Stir  not 

Till  we  confer  again. 

De  Mau.  Speak  —  out,  man  ! 

Bar.  Hush  I 

Your  wife!  —  De  Beringhen!—    Be  on  your  guard  — 
Obey  the  royal  orders  to  the  letter. 
I'll  look  around  your  palace.     By  my  troth 
A  princely  mansion ! 

De  Mau.  Stay  — 

Bar.  So  new  a  bridegroom 

Can  want  no  visitors ;  —     Your  servant,  madam  ! 
Oh  !  happy  pair  —  Oh,  charming  picture  ! 

[Exit  thro7igh  a  side  door. 

Julil.  Adricn, 

You  left  us  suddenly  — Are  you  not  well? 

De  Mau.     Oh,  very  well  —  that  is  —  exiremely  ill ! 

Julie.     Ill,  Adrien  ?  \Taking  kis  hand. 

De  Mau.  Not  when  I  see  thee. 

\He  is  about  to  lift  her  hand  to  his  lips  when  De 
Berikghen  coughs  and  pulls  his  mantle.     Mau- 
PRAT  drops  the  hand  and  walks  away. 
Julie.  Alas ! 

Should  he  not  love  me  ? 

De  Ber.  \aside\  Have  a  care;  I  must 

Ref>ort  each  word  —  each  gesture  to  his  Majesty. 

De  Mau.     Sir,  if  you  were  not  in  his  Majesty's  service, 
You'd  be  the  most  officious,  impudent, 
Damn'd  busy-body  ever  interfering 
In  a  man's  family  affairs. 

De  Ber.  But  as 

I  do  belong,  sir,  to  his  Majesty  — 

De  Mau.    You're  lucky !  —    Still,  were  we  a  story  higher, 
'Twere  prudent  not  to  go  too  near  the  window. 
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Julie.     Adrien,  what  have  1  done  ?    Say,  am  I  changed 
Since  yesterday? — or  was  it  but  for  wealth, 
Ambition,  life  —  that  —  that  —  you  swore  you  loved  me  ? 

De  Mail.     I  shall  go  mad !  —     I  do,  indeed  I  do  — 

De  Ber.  \aside\     Not  love  her!    that  were  highly  disre- 
spectful. 

Julie.     Vou  do  —  what,  Adrien  ? 

De  Mau.  Oh  !  I  do,  indeed  — 

I  do  thinlt,  that  this  weather  is  delightful ! 
A  charming  day !  the  sky  is  so  serene  ! 

And  what  a  prospect!— [/s  De  Beringhen].     Oh  !  you  popin- 
jay! 

Julie.     He  jests  at  me !  -—  he  mocks  me  !  —  yet  I  love  him, 
And  every  look  becomes  the  lips  we  love ! 
Perhaps  I  am  too  grave  ?  —    You  laugh  at  Julie ; 
If  laughter  please  you,  welcome  be  the  music ! 
Only  say,  Adrien,  that  you  love  me, 

De  Mau.  {kissing  her  kanil\  Ay ; 

With  my  whole  heart  I  love  you  !  —     Now,  sir,  go, 
And  tell  that  to  his  Majesty !  —    Who  ever 
Heard  of  its  being  a  state  offence  to  kiss 
The  hand  of  one's  own  wife  ? 

Julie.  He  says  he  loves  me. 

And  starts  away,  as  if  to  say  "  I  love  you  " 
Meant  something  very  dreadful.  —    Come,  sit  by  me,  — 
1  place  your  chair !  —  fie  on  your  gallantry  ! 

[Tkey  sil down ;  as  he  pushes  his  chair  back,  she  draws 

Why  must  this  strange  Messire  de  Beringhen 
Be  always  here  ?     He  never  takes  a  hint. 
Do  you  not  wish  him  gone  ? 

De  Mau.  Upon  my  soul 

I  do,  my  Juhe !  —     Send  him  for  your  bouquet^ 
Your  glove,  your  ^  anything. 

Julie.  Messire  de  Beringhen, 

I  dropp'd  my  glove  in  the  gardens  by  the  fountain, 
Or  tlie  alcove,  or  —  stay,  no,  by  the  statue 
Of  Cupid ;  may  I  ask  you  to  — 
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De  Ber.  To  send  for  it? 

Certainly  [ringing  a  bell  on  the  tabk].    Andrd,  Pierre,  {your 

rascals,  how 
Do  ye  call  them?) 

Enter  Servants. 
Ah  —  Madame  has  dropp'd  her  glove 
111  the  gardens,  by  the  fountain,  —  or  the  alcove ; 
Or  —  stay  —  no,  by  the  statue  —  eh  ?  —  of  Cupid. 

De  Man.     Did  ever  now  one  pair  of  shoulders 
Carry  such  waggon-loads  of  impudence 
Into  a  gentleman's  drawing-room  ?    Dear  Julie, 
I'm  busy  — letters  — visitors  — the  devil! 
1  do  beseech  you  leave  me  —  1  say  —  leave  me. 

Julie  \_weeping\.     You  are  unkind.  \Exit. 

\As  she  goes  out,  Mauprat  drops  on  one  knee  and 
kisses  the  hem  of  her  mantle,  unseen  by  her. 

De  Ber.  Ten  millions  of  apologies  — 

De  Mau.     I'll  not  take  one  of  them,     i  have,  as  yet. 
Withstood  all  things  —  my  heart  —  my  love  —  my  rights. 
But  Julie's  tears  1  —     When  is  this  farce  to  end? 

De  Ber.     Oh  !  when  you  please.     His  Majesty  requests  me, 
As  soon  as  you  infringe  his  gracious  orders. 
To  introduce  you  to  the  Governor 
Of  the  Bastile.     I  should  have  had  that  honour 
Before,  but,  gad,  my  foible  is  good-nature ; 
One  can't  be  hard  upon  a  friend's  infirmities. 

De  Mau.     I  know  the  King  can  send  me  to  the  scaffold  — 
Darkprospect!  — but  I'm  used  to  it;  and  if 
The  Church  and  Council,  by  this  hour  to-morrow. 
One  way  or  other  settle  not  the  matter, 
I  will  — 

De  Ber.    What,  my  dear  sir  ? 

De  Mau.  Show  you  the  door, 

My  dear,  dear  sir  ;  talk  as  I  please,  with  whom 
I  please,  in  my  own  house,  dear  sir,  until 
His  Majesty  shall  condescend  to  find 
A  stouter  gentleman  than  you,  dear  sir, 
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To  take  me  out ;  and  now  you  understand  me, 
My  dear,  most  dear  — oh  damnably  dear  sir  ! 

De  Ber.     What,  almost  in  a  passion  !  you  will  cool 
Upon  reflection.      Well,  since  Madame's  absent, 
I'll  take  a  small  refreshment.     Now,  don't  stir ; 
lie  careful ;  —  how's  your  Burgundy  ?  —     I  '11  taste  it  — 
Finish  it  all  before  I  leave  you.      Nay, 
No  form  ;  — you  see  I  make  myself  at  home. 

[Exit  De  Beringhen. 

De  Man.  [going  to  the  door  through  which  Baradas  had 
passed'].    Baradas!  Count! 

Enter  Bar  AD  AS. 

You  spoke  of  snares  —  of  vengeance 
Sharper  than  death  —  be  plainer. 

Bar.  What  so  clear  ? 

Richeheu  has  but  two  passions  — 

De  Mau.  Richelieu! 

Bar.  Yes  I 

Ambition  and  revenge  —  in  you  both  blended. 
First  for  ambition  —  Julie  is  his  ward. 
Innocent  —  docile  —  pliant  to  his  will  — 
He  placed  her  at  the  court  —  foresaw  the  rest  — 
The  King  loves  Julie  I 

De  Mau.  Merciful  Heaven !    The  King! 

Bar.     Such  Cupids  lend  new  plumes  to  Richelieu's  wings ; 
But  the  court  etiquette  must  give  such  Cupids 
The  veil  of  Hymen  —  (Hymen  but  in  name). 
He  look'd  abroad  —  found  you  his  foe :  —  thus  served 
Ambition  —  by  the  grandeur  of  his  ward. 
And  vengeance  —  by  dishonour  to  his  foe ! 

De  Mau.     Prove  this. 

Bar.  You  have  the  proof  —  the  royal  Letter :  — 

Your  strange  exemption  from  the  general  pardon. 
Known  but  to  me  and  Richelieu  ;  can  you  doubt 
Your  friend  to  acquit  your  foe  ?    The  truth  is  glaring  — 
Richelieu  alone  could  tell  the  princely  lover 
The  tale  which  sells  your  life,  —  or  buys  your  honour  ! 

De  Mau.     I  see  it  all !     Mock  pardon  —  hurried  nuptials  — 
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False  bounty  !  —  all !  —  the  serpent  of  that  smile ! 
Oh  !  it  stings  home! 

Bar.  You  yet  shall  crush  his  malice  ; 

Our  plans  are  sure  :  —  Orleans  is  at  our  head ; 
We  meet  to-night ;  join  us,  and  with  us  triumph. 

DeMau.    To~night? — Oh,  Heaven!  —  my  marriage  night!  — 
Revenge  ! 

Bar.     [What  class  of  men,  whose  white  lips  do  not  curse 
The  grim,  insatiate,  universal  tyrant? 
We,  noble-born  —  where  are  our  antique  rights  — 
Our  feudal  seigniories  —  our  castled  strength. 
That  did  divide  us  from  the  base  Plebeians, 
And  made  our  swords  our  law  —  where  are  they  ?    Trod 
To  dust  —  and  o'er  the  graves  of  our  dead  power 
Scaffolds  are  monuments  —  the  kingly  house 
Shorn  of  its  beams  —  the  Royal  Sun  of  France 
'Clipsed  by  this  blood-red  cornet.^    Where  we  turn, 
Nothing  but  Richelieu!  — armies  —  church  —  state — laws, 
But  mirrors  that  do  multiply  his  beams. 
He  sees  all  —  acts  all  —  Argus  and  Briarsus  ^ — 
Spy  at  our  boards  —  and  deathsman  at  our  hearths ; 
Under  the  venom  of  one  laidley  '  nightshade, 
Wither  the  lilies  '  of  all  France. 

DeMau.  \impatisntly\.  But  Julie  — 

Bar.  [unheeding  him].    As  yet  the  Fiend  that  serves  hatfc 
saved  his  power 
From  every  snare ;  and  in  the  epitaphs 
Of  many  victims  dwells  a  warning  moral 
That  preaches  caution.    Were  I  not  assured 
That  what  before  was  hope  is  ripen'd  now 
Into  most  certain  safety,  trust  me,  Mauprat, 
I  still  could  hush  my  hate  and  mark  thy  wrongs. 
And  say  "  Be  patient ! "     Now,  the  King  himself 

1  The  King  eclipsed  by  the  Cardinal.    See  the  quotation  from  Montesquiei 
on  page  513. 

2  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes  and  Briarfflos  a  hundred  hands. 
B  Laidly,  loathsome. 

*  The  lily,  or  rather  the  fleur-de-hs,  was  the  emblem  of  the  royal  family  o: 
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Smiles  kindly  when  I  tell  him  that  his  peers 
Will  rid  him  of  his  priest.     You  knit  your  brows; 
Noble  impatience  ! —     Pass  we  to  our  scheme  !  ] 
'Tis  Rictielieu's  wont,  each  morn,  within  his  chapel 
(Hypocrite  worship  ended),  to  dispense 
Alms  to  the  Mendicant -friars,  —  in  that  guise 
A  band  (yourself  the  leader)  shall  surround 
And  seize  the  despot. 

De  Mau.  But  the  King.'  —  but  Julie? 

Bar.    The  King,  infirm  in  health,  in  mind  more  feeble, 
Is  but  the  plaything  of  a  minister's  wiD. 
Were  Richeiieu  dead  —  his  power  were  mine ;  and  Louis 
Soon  should  forget  his  passion  and  your  crime. 
But  whither  now  ? 

De  Mau.  I  know  not ;  1  scarce  hear  thee  ; 

A  little  while  for  thought:  anon  I'll  join  thee; 
But  now,  all  air  seems  tainted,  and  I  loathe 
The  face  of  man  !      \Exil  De  Mauprat  through  the  Gardens. 

Bar.  Start  from  the  chase,  my  prey. 

But  as  thou  speed'st  the  hell-hounds  of  revenge 
Pant  in  thy  track  and  dog  thee  down. 


De  Ber.  Chevalier, 

Your  cook's  a  miracle,  —  what,  my  host  gone  ? 
Faith,  Count,  my  office  is  a  post  of  danger — 
A  fiery  fellow,  Mauprat!  touch  and  go, — 
Match  and  saltpetre,  —  pr  —  r  —  r— -r— ! 

Bar.  You 

Will  be  released  ere  long.     The  King  resolves 
To  call  the  bride  to  court  this  day. 

De  Ber.  Poor  IVlauprat  1 

Yet,  since  ^o«  love  the  lady,  why  so  careless 
Of  the  King's  suit? 

Bar.  Because  the  lady's  virtuous, 

And  the  King  timid.    Ere  he  win  the  suit, 
He'll  lose  the  crown,  —  the  bride  will  be  a  widow,  — 
And  1  —  the  Richelieu  of  the  Regent  Orleans. 
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De  Ber.     Is  Louis  still  so  chafed  against  the  Fox 
For  snatching  yon  fair  dainty  from  the  Lion  ? 

Bar.     So  chafed,  that  Richelieu  totters.    Yes,  the  King 
Is  half  conspirator  against  the  Cardinal. 
Enough  of  this.     I've  found  the  man  we  wanted,  — 
The  man  to  head  the  hands  that  murder  Richelieu,  — 
The  man,  whose  name  the  synonym  for  daring. 

De  Ber.     He  must  mean  me  !     No,  Count ;  I  am,  I  own, 
A  valiant  dog  —  but  still  — 

Bar.  Whom  can  I  mean 

But  Mauprat? —     Mark,  to-night  we  meet  at  IVlarion's. 
There  shall  we  sign ;  thence  send  this  scroll  {showing  it]  to 

Bouillon. 
You're  in  that  secret  \a.ffectionately\  —  one  of  our  new  Council. 

De  Ber.     But  to  admit  the  Spaniard  —  France's  foe  — 
Into  the  heart  of  France  —  dethrone  the  King  — 
It  looks  like  treason,  and  I  smell  the  headsman. 

Bar.     Oh,  sir,  too  late  to  falter :  when  we  meet 
We  must  arrange  the  separate,  coarser  scheme. 
For  Richelieu's  death.     Of  this  despatch  De  Mauprat 
Must  nothing  iearn.     He  only  bites  at  vengeance, 
And  he  would  start  from  treason.  —     We  must  post  him 
Without  the  door  at  Marion's  — ^  as  a  sentry. 
\Asiiie.'\  —  So,  when  his  head  is  on  the  block  — his  tongue 
Cannot  betray  our  more  august  designs  ! 

De  Ber.     I'll  meet  you  if  the  King  can  spare  me.-—  lAside^ 
No! 
I  am  too  old  a  goose  to  play  with  foxes, 
I'll  roost  at  home.     Meanwhile,  in  the  next  room 
There's  a  dehcious  pStif,  —  let's  discuss  it. 


Bar.     Pshaw  !  a  ms 

mfill'd  with  a  sublime 

Hasno  time  to  discus 

s  your  pal^s. 

De  Ber. 

Pshaw 

And  a  man  fiU'd  with  . 

as  sublime  a  pSt^ 

Has  no  time  to  discus; 

s  ambition.  —     Gad, 

1  have  the  best  of  it ! 

Enter  Julie  hastily  -witk  first  Courtier. 
Julie  [to  Courtier].    A  summons,  sir, 
To  attend  the  Louvre  ?  —     On  tMs  day  too  ? 
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Cour.  Madame, 

The  royal  carriage  waits  below.  —    Messire  [to  De  Berjnghen], 
You  wfl!  return  with  us. 

Julie.  What  can  this  mean  ?  — 

Where  is  my  husband  ? 

Bar.  He  has  left  the  house, 

Perhaps  till  nightfall  —  so  he  bade  me  tell  you. 
Alas,  were  I  the  lord  of  such  fair  treasure  — 

Jalie  [impalientfy}.     Till  nightfall?—    Strange  —  my  heart 

Cour.  Madame, 

My  orders  wil!  not  brook  delay. 

Julie  [/o  Bar  AD  as].  You'll  see  him  — 

And  you  will  tell  him  1 

Bar.  From  the  flowers  of  Hybla' 

Never  more  gladly  did  the  bee  bear  honey, 
Than  I  take  sweetness  from  those  rosiest  lips, 
Though  to  the  hive  of  others ! 

Cour.  [io  De  Beringhen].    Come,  Messire. 

De  Ber.    [hesitating].    One  moment,  just  to  — 

Cour.  Come,  sir. 

De  Ber.  1  shall  not 

Discuss  the  p^te  after  all.     'Ecod, 
I'm  puzzled  now.     I  don't  know  who's  the  best  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  Julie,  De  Beringhen,  and  CoURTIER. 

Bar.     Now  will  this  fire  his  fever  into  madness  ! 
All  is  made  clear:  Mauprat  othj-/ murder  Richelieu  — 
Die  for  that  crime  ;  —  I  shall  console  his  Julie  — 
This  will  reach  Bouillon  !  —  from  the  wrecks  of  France 
I  shall  carve  out  —  who  knows  —  perchance  a  throne ! 
All  in  despite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal.  — 

Enter  De  IAavvrat  from  the  Gardens. 
De  Mau.     Speak!  can  it  be?—    Methought  that  from  the 
I  saw  the  carriage  of  the  King  —  and  Julie ! 

1  A  mountain  In  Sicily  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  flowers  and  honey. 
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No  !  —  no  !  —  my  frenzy  peoples  the  void  air 
With  its  own  phantoms  i 

Bar.  Nay,  too  true.  —     Alas ! 

Was  ever  lightning  swifter,  or  more  blasting, 
Than  Richelieu's  forked  guile  ? 

De  Mau.  I'll  to  the  Louvre  — 

Bar.     And  lose  all  hope! —    The  Louvre!  — the  sure  gate 
To  the  Bastile ! 

De  Mau.  The  King  — 

Bar.  Is  but  the  wax, 

Which  Richelieu  stamps  !     Break  the  malignant  seal, 
And  I  will  rase  the  print.     Come,  man,  take  heart ! 
Her  virtue  well  could  brave  a  sterner  trial 
Than  a  few  hours  of  cold  imperious  courtship. 
Were  Richelieu  i/wj/— no  danger! 

Di  Mau.  Ghastly  Vengeance  I 

To  thee,  and  thine  august  and  solemn  sister. 
The  unrelenting  Death,  I  dedicate 
The  blood  of  Armand  Richelieu  !     When  Dishonour 
Reaches  our  hearths  Law  dies  and  Murlher  takes 
The  angel  shape  of  Justice ! 

Bar.  Bravely  said  ! 

At  midnight,  —  Marion's  !  ^-    Nay,  1  cannot  leave  thee 
To  thoughts  that— 

De  Mau.  Speak  not  to  me  !  —  I  am  yours  !  — 

But  speak  not !    There's  a  voice  within  my  soul. 
Whose  cry  could  drown  the  thunder.  —      Oh  !  if  men 
Will  play  dark  sorcery  with  the  heart  of  man, 
Let  them  who  raise  the  spell  beware  the  Fiend  !  \Exeuni. 

Scene  II.  — A  room  in  the  Palais  Cardinal  (as  in  the 

First  Acf). 

Richelieu  a«rf  Joseph. 

Francois  writing  at  a  table. 

Joseph.     Yes ;  —  Huguet,  taking  his  accnstom'd  round,  — 

Disguised  as  some  plain  burgher,  —  heard  these  rufflers 

Quoting  your  name  :  —  he  listen'd,  —  "  Pshaw,"  said  one, 
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"  We  are  to  seize  the  Cardinal  in  his  paiace 

To-morrow  1"  —     "  How  ?  "  the  other  ask'd  ;  —  "  You'll  hear 

The  whole  design  to-night ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 

And  Baradas  have  got  the  map  of  action 

At  their  fingers'  end."  —    "  So  be  it,"  quoth  the  other, 

•' !  will  be  there,  —  Marion  de  Lorme's  —  at  midnight !  " 

Rich.     I  have  them,  man,  —  I  have  them  ! 

Joseph.  So  they  say 

0£  you,  my  lord;  —  believe  me,  that  their  plana 
Are  mightier  than  you  deem.  You  must  employ 
Means  no  less  vast  to  meet  them  1 

Rich.  Bah !  in  policy 

We  foil  gigantic  danger,  not  by  giants. 
But  dwarfs.  —    The  statues  of  our  stately  fortune 
Are  sculptured  by  the  chisel  —  not  the  axe !  * 
Ah !  were  I  younger  —  by  the  knightly  heart 
That  beats  beneath  these  priestly  robes,  \  I  would 
Have  pastime  with  these  cut -throats !  —    Yea,  — 
Lured  to  the  ambush  of  the  expecting  foe,  — 
I  clove  my  pithway  through  the  plur 
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arms.  Joseph  had  served  before  iie  obeyed  the  spirilual  inspiration  to  become 
a  Capuchin.  Thedealh  of  his  brother  opened  to  Richelieu  the  bishopric  of 
Lnjon ;  but  his  military  propensities  were  as  strong  as  his  priestly  ambition. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  Cardinal,  during  his  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy, 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  complete  armour.  It  was  under  his  ad- 
ministration tliat  occurs  the  last  example  of  proclaiming  war  hy  the  chivalric 
defiance  of  herald  and  cartel.  Richelieu  valued  himself  much  on  his  personal 
activity,  — for  his  vanity  was  as  universal  as  his  ambition.  A  nobleman  of  the 
house  of  Grammont  one  day  found  him  employed  m  jumping.,  and  with  all  the 
savoir  vhre  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  courtier,  offered  to  jump  against  him.  He 
suffered  the  Cardinal  to  jump  higher,  and  soon  after  found  himself  rewarded 
by  an  appointment.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  Ihis  vanity  did  not  lead  to  a  pat- 
ronage injurious  to  the  state;  for  never  before  in  France  was  ability  made  so 
essential  a  requisite  in  promotion.  He  was  lucky  in  finding  the  cleverest 
fellow  among  his  adroitest  flatterers. 
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For  carpet- warriors,'  —  yonder  —  such  a  blade 
As  old  Charles  Martel  might  have  wielded  when 
He  drove  the  Saracen  from  France.* 

[Fkan^ois  brings  him  one  of  the  long  t-wo-handed 
swords  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages'. 
With  this 
I,  at  Rochelle,»  did  hand  to  hand  engage 
The  stalwart  Englisher,  —  no  mongrels,  boy, 
Those  islaad  mastiffs,  —  mark  the  notch  —  a  deep  one 
His  casque  made  here,  —  I  shore  him  to  the  waist ! 
A  toy  —  a  feather  —  then !  [  Tries  to  -wield,  and  lets  it  fall. 

You  see,  a  child  could 
Slay  Richelieu  now. 

Fran.  [_his  hand  on  his  hiltj     But  now,  at  your  command 
Are  other  weapons,  my  good  lord. 

Rich,  [who  has  seated  himself  as  to  write,  lifts  ike  pen]. 
True,  —  This  ! 
Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.'    Behold 
The  arch-enchanter's  wand  !  —  itself  a  nothing  !  — 
But  taking  sorcery  from  the  master-hand 
To  paralyse  the  Cssars  —  and  to  strike 
The  loud  earth  breathless !  —     Take  away  the  sword  — 

1  Effeminate  warriors!  compare  carpet-knight. 

2  Charles  Martel,  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  broke  the  invasion  of  the 
Saracens  (Mohammedans)  In  732. 

»  "At  lasl,  after  fourteen  months  of  aege,  and  eleven  of  blockade.  La 
Rochelle  capitulated,  jo  October,  i6s8.  The  church  of  S.  Margaret  waa 
reconsecrated,  and  Richelieu  performed  Mass  there  on  All  Saints'  Day:  the 
King  had  already  made  his  triumphal  mtry.  In  the  siege  fifteen  thousand  had 
died  of  famine;  hardly  a  man  at  the  end  had  strength  to  lift  a  pilie:  it  ii 
Slid  that  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men  in  the  place  able  to 
bear  arms.  The  dead  lay  unbiiried  in  the  streets;  for  none  had  strength  to 
carry  them  out;  the  liTing  were  like  'forpined  ghosts;'  'everywhere,  in  a 
word,  La  Rochelle  presented  the  sad  image  of  death.' "  —  Kitchin,  i5z8. 

*  "  Tu  me  defendas  gladio,  ego  te  defendam  calamo,"  said  Occam  in  1328 
when  he  went  to  the  court  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  for  protection. 

"Scholars  are  men  of  peace;  they  bear  no  arms,  but  tlidr  tongues  are 
sharper  than  Actius's  raior;  their  pens  carry  further  and  give  a  louder  report 
than  thunder.  I  had  rather  stand  in  the  shock  of  a  basilisk  than  in  the  fury  of 
a  merciless  pen."  —  SiH  Th.  Browne,  Rtligio  MedUi,  II.,  iii. 
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States  can  be  saved  without  it !  {Looking  on  the  clock. 

'Tis  the  hour,  — 
Retire,  sir.  {Exit  Francois, 

\A  knock  is  heard.    A  door  concealed  in  the  arras 
opens  cautiously. 

Enter  Marion  de  Lorme. 

Joseph  \ama3ed\.     Marion  de  Lorme  1 ' 

Rich.  Hist!  Joseph ! 

Keep  guard.  [Joseph  retires  to  the  principal  entrance. 

My  faithful  Marion  ! 

Marion.  Good  my  Lord, 

They  meet  to-night  in  my  poor  house.     The  Duke 
Of  Orleans  heads  them. 

Rich.  Yes,  go  on. 

Marion.  His  Highness 

Much  question'd  if  I  Itnew  some  brave,  discreet, 
And  vigilant  man,  whose  tongue  could  keep  a  secret. 
And  who  had  those  twin  qualities  for  service. 
The  love  of  gold,  the  hate  of  Richelieu.  — 

Rich.  You  ?  — 

Marion.     Made   answer,   "Yes  —  my  brother;  —  bold  and 

Whose  faith  my  faith  could  pledge."  —    The  Duke  then  bade 

Have  him  equipp'd  and  arm'd  —  well  mounted  —  ready 
This  night  to  part  for  Italy. 

Rich.  Aha  1  — 

Has  Bouillon  too  turn'd  traitor  .■■  —    So,  methought !  — 
What  part  of  Italy  ? 

Marion.  The  Piedmont' frontier. 

Where  Bouillon  lies  encamp 'd. 

Rich.  Now  there  is  danger ! 

Great  danger !  —     If  he  tamper  with  the  Spaniard, 
And  Louis  list  not  to  my  counsel,  as, 
Without  sure  proof,  he  will  not,  —  France  is  lost. 
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What  more  ? 

Marion.         Dark  hints  of  some  design  to  seize 
Your  person  io  your  palace.     Nothing  clear  — 
His  Highness  trembled  while  he  spoke  ^  the  words 
Did  choke  each  other. 

Rich.  So!—    Who  Is  the  brother 

You  recommended  to  tiie  Duke? 


Mat 


Whoever 


Your  Emiuence  may  father !  — 

Rich.  Darling  Marion !  • 

\Goes  to  the  table,  and  returns  -with  a  large  bag  of  gold. 
There  —  pshaw  —  a  trifle  !  —    What  an  eye  you  have  ! 
And  what  a  smile  —  child  I  —  \_Kisses  her.)    Ah  I  you  fair  per- 
dition — 
'Tis  well  I'm  old  ! 

Marion  [aside  and  seriously^.     What  a  great  man  he  is ! 


Rich.    You  are 

Marion. 

Rich. 

sure  they  meet?  —  the  hour? 

At  midnight. 
And 

You  will  engage  t 
To  whom  I  send? 

a  give  the  Duke's  despatch 

Marion. 
Rich,  [aside]. 

Ay,  marry ! 

Huguet?    No; 

He  will  be  wanted  elsewhere.  —    Joseph  ?  —  zealous, 
But  too  well  known  —  loo  much  the  eider  brother  I 
Mauprat  ?  —  alas  I  it  is  his  wedding-day  !  — 
Francois  !  ^  tfie  Man  of  Men  !  —  unnoted  —  young  — 
Ambitious  —  [Goes  to  the  door.}  —  Francois ! 

•  Voltaire  openly  charges  Biicheliea  witli  being  the  lover  of  Marion  de 
Lorme;  and  the  great  poet  of  France,  Victor  Hugo,  haa  sacrificed  History  to 
adorn  her  with  qualities  which  were  certainly  nol  added  to  her  personal 
chaims.  She  was  not  less  perfidious  than  beautiful.  Le  Cleri,  properly, 
refutes  the  accusation  of  Voltdre  against  the  discretion  of  Richelieu,  and 
says,  very  justly,  that  if  tiie  great  minbter  had  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
heleamthowto  veil  them, —at  least  when  he  obtaned  the  scarlet.  In  earlier 
life  he  had  been  ptone  to  gallantries  which  a  little  prepossessed  the  King  (who 
was  formal  and  decorous,  and  threw  a  singular  coldness  into  the  few  altach- 
tnents  he  permitted  to  himself]  ajfjinst  the  aspiring  intriguer.  But  these 
gayer  occupations  died  away  in  the   engagement  of  higher  pursuits  or  of 
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Enter  Frakcois. 

Rich.  Follow  this  fair  lady ; 

(Find  him  the  suiting  garments,  Marion,)  take 
My  fleetest  steed :  —  arm  thyself  to  the  teeth  ; 
A  packet  will  be  given  you  —  with  orders, 
No  matter  what !  —    The  instant  that  your  hand 
Closes  upon  it  —  clutch  it,  like  your  honour, 
Which  Death  alone  can  steal,  or  ravish  —  set 
Spurs  to  your  steed  —  be  breathless,  till  you  stand 
Again  before  me.  —     Stay,  sir  !  —     You  will  find  me 
Two  short  leagues  hence  —at  Ruelle,'  in  my  castle. 
Young  man,  be  bhthe  1  —  for  —  note  me  —  from  the  hour 
I  grasp  that  packet  — think  your  guardian  Star 
Rains  fortune  on  you  I  — 

Fran.  If  I  fail  — 

Rich.  Fail  — fail! 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
As— /aj//^    (You  will  instruct  him  further,  Marion.) 
Follow  her  —  but  at  distance ;  —  speak  not  to  her, 
Till  you  are  housed.  —    Farewell,  boy  \    Never  say 
"Fail"  again. 

Fran.  I  will  not ! 

Rick.  \'pattittg  his  locks\      There's  my  young  hero  !  — 

[Exeunt  FRAN901S,  Marion. 

Rick.     So,  they  would  seize  my  person  in  this  palace  ?  — 
I  cannot  guess  their  scheme ;  —  but  my  retinue 
Is  here  too  large !  —  a  single  traitor  could 
Strike  impotent  the  faith  of  thousands  ;  —  Joseph, 
Art  sure  of  Huguet  ?  —     Think  —  we  hang'd  his  father  ! 

Joseph.     But  you  liave  bought  the  son ;  —  heap'd  favours  on 

Rick.    Trash  !  — favours  past  —  that's  nothing. —    In  his 
Of  confidence  with  you,  has  he  named  the  favours 
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And  Letters  of  Nobility. 
Rich.  What,  Huguet !  — 

Here  Huguet  enters,  as  to  address  the  Cardinal, 
who  does  not  perceive  him. 

Huguet.     My  own  name,  soft  —  [Glides  behind  the  screen.'] 

Rich.  Colonel  and  Nobleman ! 

My  bashful  Huguet  —  that  can  never  be  !  — 
We  have  him  not  the  less  —  v/t'W promise  it! 
And  see  the  Kinj;  withholds !  —    Ah,  kings  are  oft 
A  great  convenience  to  a  minister  ! 
No  wrong  to  Huguet  either;  —  Moralists 
Say,  Hope  is  sweeter  than  Possession  !  —    Yes  !  — 
We'll  count  on  Huguet !     Favours  past  do  gorge 
Our  dogs  !  leave  service  drowsy  —  dull  the  scent. 
Slacken  the  speed ;  —  favours  to  come,  my  Joseph, 
Produce  a  lusty,  hungry  gratitude, 
A  ravenous  zeal,  that  of  the  commonest  cur 
Would  make  a  Cerberus.  —    Vou  are  right,  this  treason 
Assumes  a  fearful  aspect :  —  but  once  crush'd, 
Its  very  ashes  shall  manure  the  soil 
Of  power ;  and  ripen  such  full  sheaves  of  greatness. 
That  all  the  summer  of  my  fate  shaE  seeia 
Fruitless  beside  the  autumn  ! 

[Huguet  holds  up  his  hand  menacingly,  and  creeps  out, 

Joseph.  The  saints  grant  it  ! 

Rich,  [solemnly].     Yes  — for  sweet  France,  Heaven  grant  it! 
—  0  my  country, 
For  thee  —  thee  only  —  though  men  deem  it  not  — 
Are  toil  and  terror  my  familiars !  —    I 
Have  made  thee  great  and  fair  — upon  thy  brows 
Wreath'd  the  old  Roman  laurel :  —  at  thy  feet 
Bow'd  nations  down.  —    No  pulse  in  my  ambition 
Whose  beatings  were  not  measured  from  thy  heart  t 
[In  the  old  times  before  us,  patriots  lived 
And  died  for  liberty  — 

Joseph.  As  you  would  live 

And  die  for  despotry  — 

Rich.  False  monk,  not  so. 
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But  for  the  purple  and  the  power  wherein 

State  clothes  herself.  —    I  love  my  native  land 

Not  as  Venetian,  Englisher,  or  Swiss, 

But  as  a  Noble  and  a  Priest  of  France  ; 

"  All  things  for  France  "  —  lo,  my  eternal  maxim ! 

The  vital  axle  of  the  restless  wheels 

That  bear  me  on  !     With  her  1  have  entwined 

My  passions  and  my  fate  —  my  crimes  —  my  virtues  — 

Hated  and  loved,*  and  schemed,  and  shed  men's  blood, 

*  Richelieu  did  in  fact  so  thorOHghly  associate  himself  with  Ihe  State,  that 
in  cases  where  the  entreme  penalty  of  the  law  had  been  incurred,  Le  Clerc 
justly  observes  that  he  was  more  inexorable  to  those  he  had  favoured  —  even 
to  his  own  connections  —  than  to  other  and  more  indifferent  offenders.  It 
must  be  remembered,  as  some  excuse  for  his  unrelenting  sternness,  that  be- 
fore his  lime  the  great  had  been  accustomed  to  commit  any  disorder  with 
impunity,  even  the  crime  of  treason;  —  "auparavant  on  ne  faisoit  poser  les 

into  the  administration,  he  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  State,  that  "  no  crime  should  be  committed  with  impunity." 
To  carry  out  this  maxim,  the  long-estahlished  license  to  crime  made  even 
justice  seem  cruel.  But  the  victims  most  commiserated,  from  their  birth  ur 
accomplishments,  as  Montmorend,  or  Cinq  Mars,  were  tjaitors  in  actual  con- 
spiracy against  their  country,  and  would  have  forfeited  life  in  any  land  where 
the  punishment  of  death  existed,  and  the  lawgiver  was  strong  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  law.  Richelieu  was,  in  fact,  a  patriot  unsoftened  by  philanthropy. 
As  in  Venice  (where  the  favourite  aphorism  was  —  "  Venice  first.  Christianity 
nest,"  •)  50,  with  Richelieu,  the  primary  consideration  was,  "  What  will  be 
best  (or  the  country  f"  He  had  no  abstract  principle,  whether  as  a  politician 
or  a  priest,  when  appUed  to  the  world  that  lay  beyond  the  boundaries  cJ  France. 
Thus  he,  whose  object  was  to  found  in  France  a  splendid  and  imperious  des- 
poUsm,  assisted  the  Parliamentary  party  in  England,  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  subsidies  with  the  Catalan  rebels,  for  (he  establishment  of  a  re- 
public in  Barcelona:  to  convulse  other  monarchies  was  to  consolidate  the 
growing  monarchy  of  France.  So  he,  who  completely  crushed  the  Protestant 
party  at  home,  braved  all  the  wrath  of  the  Vatican,  and  even  llie  resentment 
of  the  King,  in  giving  Che  most  essential  aid  to  the  Protestants  abroad. 
There  uias,  indeed,  a  largeness  of  view  in  his  hostility  to  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  intolerance  of  the  mere 
priest.  He  opposed  them,  not  as  a  CathoUc,  but  as  a  statesman.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  strong  republicans,  and  had  formed  plans  for  dividing  France  into 
provindal  commonwealths;  and  the  existence  of  Rochelle  was  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  the  French  monarchy.  It  was  a  second 
capital,  held  by  the  Huguenots,  claiming  independent  authority  and  the  right 
"  "Pria  Veneiiana,  poi  Christianc." 
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As  the  calm  crafts  of  Tuscan  Sages  ^  teach 

Those  who  would  make  their  country  great.     Beyond 

The  map  of  France  —  my  heart  can  travel  not, 

But  fills  that  limit  to  its  farthest  verge  ; 

And  while  I  live  —  Richeheu  and  France  are  one.] 

We  Priests,  to  whom  the  Church  forbids  in  youth 

The  plighted  one  —  to  manhood's  toil  denies 

The  soother  helpmate  —  from  our  wither'd  age 

Shuts  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  second  spring 

That  smiles  in  the  name  of  Father —  we  are  yet 

Not  holier  than  Humanity,  and  must 

Fulfil  Humanity's  condition  —  Love  ! 

Debarred  the  Actual,  we  but  breathe  a  life 

To  the  chill  Marble  of  the  Ideal—     Thus, 

In  thy  unseen  and  abstract  Majesty, 

My  France,  my  Country,  I  have  bodied  forth 

A  thing  to  love.     What  are  these  robes  of  state, 

This  pomp,  this  palace  ?  perishable  baubles ! 

In  this  world  two  things  only  are  immortal  — 

Fame  and  a  People  ! 

Enter  Hugult. 

Huguet.  My  Lord  Cardinal, 

Your  Eminence  bade  me  seek  you  at  this  hour. 

Rich.     Did  I  ?  —     True,  Huguet.  —     So  —  you  overheard 
Strange  talk  amongst  these  gallants?     Snares  and  traps 
For  Richelieu?—     Well  —  we'll  balk  them ;  let  me  think  — 
The  men-at-arms  you  head  —  liow  many  ? 

Huguet.  Twenty,* 

My  Lord. 

Rich.         All  trusty  ? 
to  trest  with  foreign  powers.     Richelieu's  final  conquest  was  marked  by  a 
humanity  that  had  nothing  of  the  bigot.    The  Huguenots  obtained  a  complete 
amnesty,  and  had  only  to  regret  the  loss  of  privileges  and  fortifications  which 
could  not  have  existed  with  any  security  to  the  rest  of  France. 

'  The  guard  attached  to  Richelieu's  person  was,  in  the  first  instance,  fifty 
arquebusiers,  aftetorards  increased  to  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  two 
hundred  musqueleers.  Huguet  is  therefore  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
lieulenant  of  a  small  detachment  of  this  little  army.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
subdivisions  of  the  guard  Cook  it  in  turns  to  serve. 

'  Machlaveili  espedally.    See  page  49J  and  note  i. 
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Hiiguet.  Yes,  for  ordinary 

Occasions^  if  for  great  ones,  I  would  change 
Three-fourths  at  least. 

Rich.  Ay,  what  are  great  occasions? 

Huguet.     Great  bribes ! 

Rich.  \lo  Joseph].  Good  lack,  he  knows  some  paragons 

Superior  to  great  bribes ! 

Huguet.  True  Gentlemen 

Who  have  transgress'd  the  laws  —  and  value  life 
And  lack  not  gold  ;  — your  Eminence  alone 
Can  grant  tliem  pardon.    Ergo^  you  can  trust  them  ! 

Rich.     Logic  !  —    So  be  it —  let  this  Ao««/ twenty 
Be  arm'd  and  mounted,  — \Aside.\    So  they  meet  at  midnight, 
The  attempt  on  me  fo-morrow  —     Ho  !  we'll  strike 
'Twixt  wind  and  water.^—  \Aioud^     Does  it  need  much  time 
To  find  these  ornaments  to  Human  Nature  ? 

Huguet.     My  Lord  —  the  trustiest  of  them  are  not  birds 
That  love  the  daylight  —     1  do  know  a  haunt 
Where  they  meet  nightly  — 

Rich.  Ere  the  dawn  be  grey. 

All  could  be  arm'd,  assembled,  and  at  Ruelle 
In  my  old  hall  ? 

Huguet.  By  one  hour  after  midnight. 

Rich.    The  castle's  strong.     You  know  its  outlets,  Huguet  ? 
Would  twenty  men,  well  posted,  keep  such  guard 
That  not  one  step  —  (and  Murther's  step  is  stealthy) — 
Couid  glide  within  —  unseen  ? 

Huguet.  A  triple  wall  — 

A  drawbridge  and  portculhs  —  twenty  men 
Under  my  lead,  a  month  might  hold  that  castle 
Against  a  host. 

Rich.  They  do  not  strike  till  morning, 

Yet  I  will  shift  the  quarter  —     Bid  the  grooms 
Prepare  the  litter  —  I  will  hence  to  Ruelle 
While  daylight  last  —  and  one  hour  ;£fter  midnight 
You  and  your  twenty  saints  shall  seek  me  thither  ! 
You're  made  to  rise!  — You  are,  sir;  — eyes  of  lynx, 

1  Therefore. 

*  A  nautical  term  meaning  aithe  -water  /mir,  where  a  breach  is  moat  effective. 
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Ears  of  the  stag,  a  footfall  like  tlie  snow; 

You  are  a  valiant  fellow  ;  —  yea,  a  trusty, 

Religious,  exemplary,  incorrupt, 

And  precious  jewel  of  a  fellow,  Huguet ! 

If  1  live  long  enough,  —  ay,  mark  my  words  — 

If  I  live  long  enough,  you'll  be  a  Colonel  — 

Noble,  perhaps !  —     One  hour,  sir,  after  midnight. 

Huguet.  You  leave  me  dumb  with  gratitude,  my  Lord; 
I'll  pick  the  trustiest— [/Jjwfr.]  Marion's  house  can  furnish  ! 

[i'iiV  Huguet. 

Rich.     How  like  a  spider  shall  I  sit  in  my  hole, 
And  watch  the  meshes  tremble. 

Joseph.  But,  my  Lord, 

Were  it  not  wiser  still  to  man  the  palace, 
And  seize  the  traitors  in  the  act  ? 

Rich.  No;  Louis, 

Long  chafed  against  me  —  Julie  stolen  from  him. 
Will  rouse  him  more.     He'll  say  I  hatch'd  the  treason, 
Or  scout  my  charge ;  —  He  half  desires  my  death ; 
But  the  despatch  to  Bouillon,  some  dark  scheme 
Against  his  cravin  —  there  is  our  weapon,  Joseph! 
With  that,  all  safe  —  without  it,  all  is  peril ! 
Meanwhile  to  my  old  castle;  you  to  court, 
Diving  with  careless  eyes  into  men's  hearts. 
As  ghostly  churchmen  should  do  !    See  the  King, 
Bid  him  peruse  that  sage  and  holy  treatise, 
Wherein  'tis  set  forth  how  a  Premier  should 
Be  chosen  from  the  Priesthood  —  how  the  King 
Should  never  listen  to  a  single  charge 
Against  his  servant,  nor  conceal  one  whisper 
That  the  rank  envies  of  a  court  distil 
Into  his  ear  ^  to  fester  the  fair  name 
Of  my  —  I  mean  his  Minister !  — ■    Oh  !  Joseph, 
A  most  convincing  treatise.*     GOOD  —  all  favours, 

*  This  tract,  on  the  "Unity  of  the  Minister,"  contains  all  the  doctrines, 
and  nianj-  more  to  the  same  effect,  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  had  a  pro- 
digious influence  on  the  conscience  of  the  poor  King.  At  the  onset  of  his 
career,  Richelieu,  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Poitou,  complained  tn  his 
harangue  to  tlie  King  that  ecclesiastics  were  too  rarely   summoned  to  the 
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If  Francois  be  but  bold,  and  Huguet  honest. 
Huguet—  I  half  suspect  — he  bow'd  too  low  — 
'Tis  not  his  way. 

Joseph.  This  is  the  curse,  my  Lord, 

Of  your  high  state  ;  —  suspicion  of  all  men. 

Rich.\sadly\.     True; —true;  — my  leeches  bribed  to  poison- 
ers ;  —  pages 
To  strangle  me  i»  sleep.  —     My  very  King 
(This  brain  the  unresting  loom,  from  which  was  woven 
The  purple  of  his  greatness)  leagued  against  me. 
Old  ~ childless—  friendless  —  broken  —  all  forsake ^ 
All  — all  — but  — 

Joseph.  What  ? 

Rich.  The  indomitable  heart 

Of  Armand  Richelieu  ! 

Joseph.  Nought  beside? 

Rich.  Why,  Julie, 

My  owu  dear  foster-child,  forgive  me ;  —  yes ; 
This  morning,  shining  through  their  happy  tears, 
Thy  soft  eyes  bless'd  me  !  —and  thy  Lord,  — in  danger. 
He  would  forsake  me  not. 

Joseph.  And  Joseph  — 

Rieh.  [after  a  pause.]  You  — 

Yes,  1  believe  you  —  yes  —  for  all  men  fear  you 
And  the  world  loves  you  not.     And  I,  friend  Joseph, 
I  am  the  only  man  who  could,  my  Joseph, 
Make  you  a  Bishop.*    Come,  we'll  go  to  dinner, 
And  w  hods  to  advance 

0      ^     h     Ch  Ah,  ]os.epb,^  Bishop  Joseph! 

am  ,  however,  so  moderate  ;  he  refused  a  Kshop- 

es                ca  hat.  for  which  favour  Richelieu  openly  auppli- 

H           ee  CO  trived   somehow  or  other  never   to    effect  it, 

tw    am  ed  for  it  at  Rome. 

re  Joseph  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 

ec                         ffi  he  had  dismissed  upon   an   expediUon   into 

G  SCI      e  al  the  orders  he  had  received,  returned  for 
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SECOND   DAY   (MIDNIGHT). 

Scene  I.  —  Richelieu's  Castle  at  Ruelle.     A  Gothic  Cham- 
ber.    Moonlight  at  the  window,  occasionally  obscured. 

Rich.  \reading\.*    "  In  silence,  and  at  night,  the  Conscience 
feels 
That  life  should  soar  to  nobler  ends  than  Power," 
So  sayest  thou,  sage  and  sober  moralist !  ^ 
But  wert  thou  tried  ?    Sublime  Philosophy, 
Thou  art  the  Patriarch's  ladder,^  reaching  heaven, 
And  bright  with  beck'ning  angels  ^  but,  alas  ! 
We  see  thee,  like  the  Patriarch,  but  in  dreams. 
By  the  first  step  —  dull-slumbering  on  the  earth. 
I  am  not  happy  !  — with  the  Titan's  lust 
I  woo'd  a  goddess,  and  I  clasp  a  cloud,* 
When  I  am  dust,  my  name  shall,  hke  a  star, 
Shine  through  wan  space,  a  glory  —  and  a  prophet 
Whereby  pale  seers  shall  from  their  aery  towers 
Con  all  the  ominous  signs,  benign  or  evil, 
That  make  the  potent  astrologue  of  kings. 
But  shall  tiie  Future  judge  me  by  the  ends 

•  I  need  not  say  that  the  great  length  of  this  soliloquy  adapts  it  only  for  the 
closet,  and  that  but  few  of  the  lines  are  retained  on  the  stage.  To  the  reader, 
however,  the  passages  omitted  in  representation  will  not,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
uninteiestlng  in  the  play,  and  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  Cardinal's  portrait,  —  action  on  the  stage  supplying  so  subtly  the  place  of 
words  in  the  closet.  The  self-assured  sophistries  whidi,  in  the  text,  mingle 
with  Richelieu's  better-founded  arguments,  in  apology  for  the  darker  traits  of 
his  character,  ate  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  writings  ascribed  to  him. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  self-confession  lies  the  latent  poetical  jus- 
tice, which  separates  hapjriness  from  success. 

1  Whether  he  really  has  in  mind  a  particular  moralist  I  am  unable  to  say. 

2  "  And  he  [Jacob]  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and 
the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven  ;  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descendingonit,"  — C<r««/j,XXVllI.,  12. 

«  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  laion  and  Hera. 
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That  1  have  wrought  —  or  by  the  dubious  means 
Through  which  the  stream  of  my  renown  hath  run 
Into  the  many-voiced  unfathomed  Time? 
Foul  in  its  bed  lie  weeds  —  and  heaps  of  slime. 
And  with  its  waves  —  when  sparkhng  in  the  sun, 
Ofttimes  the  secret  rivulets  that  swell 
Its  might  of  waters  —  blend  the  hues  of  biood. 
Yet  are  ray  sins  not  those  of  CIRCUMSTANCE, 

That  all-pervading  atmosphere,  wherein 

Our  spirits,  like  the  unsteady  lizard,  take 

The  tints  that  colour,  and  the  food  that  nurtures  ? 

*0  !  ye,  whose  hour-glass  shifts  its  tranquil  sands 

In  the  unvex'd  silence  of  a  student's  cell ; 

Ye,  whose  untempted  hearts  have  never  toss'd 

Upon  the  dark  and  stormy  tides  where  life 

Gives  battle  to  the  elements,  —  and  man 

Wrestles  with  man  for  some  slight  plank,  whose  weight 

Will  bear  but  one  —  while  round  the  desperate  wretch 

The  hungry  billows  roar —  and  the  fierce  Fate, 

Like  some  huge  monster,  dim-seen  through  the  surf, 

Walts  him  who  drops  ;  — ye  safe  and  formal  men. 

Who  write  the  deeds,  and  with  unfeverish  hand 

Weigh  in  nice  scales  the  motives  o£  the  Great, 

Ye  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never  tried  ! 

History  preserves  only  the  fleshless  bones 

Of  what  we  are  —  and  by  the  mocking  skull 

Tlie  would-be  wise  pretend  to  guess  the  features  ! 

Without  the  roundness  and  the  glow  of  life 

How  hideous  Is  the  skeleton  !    Without 

The  colourings  and  humanities  that  clothe 

Our  errors,  the  anatomists  of  schools 

Can  make  our  memory  hideous  \ 

I  have  wrought 
Great  uses  out  of  evil  tools  —  and  they 
In  the  time  to  come  may  bask  beneath  the  light 
Which  I  have  stolen  from  the  angry  gods,' 

•  Retained  in  representation. 

1  An  alliision  to  the  story  of  Prometheus'  stealing  fire  from  heaven. 
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And  warn  their  sons  against  the  glorious  theft, 

Forgetful  of  the  darkness  which  it  broite. 

I  have  shed  blood  —  but  I  have  had  no  foes 

Save  those  the  State  had"—  if  my  wrath  was  deadly, 

'Tis  that  I  felt  my  country  in  my  veins, 

And  smote  her  sons  as  Brutus  smote  his  own.| ' 

And  yet  I  am  not  happy  —  blanch'd  and  sear'd 

Before  my  time — breathing  an  air  of  hate, 

And  seeing  daggers  in  the  eyes  of  men, 

And  wasting  powers  that  shake  the  thrones  of  earth 

In  contest  with  the  insects  —  bearding  kings 

And  braved  by  lackies  \  —  murder  at  my  bed ; 

And  lone  amidst  the  multitudinous  web, 

With  the  dread  Three  — that  are  the  Fates  who  hold 

The  woof  and  shears  —  the  Monk,  the  Spy,  the  Headsman. 

And  this  is  power?     Alas  I  I  am  not  happy.        \After  a  pause. 

And  yet  the  Nile  is  fretted  by  the  weeds 

Its  rising  roots  not  up  ;  but  never  yet 

Did  one  least  barrier  by  a  ripple  vex 

My  onward  tide,  unswept  in  sport  away. 

•  It  is  well  known  that  when,  on  his  death-bed,  Richelieu  was  asked  if  he 
forgave  his  enemies,  he  replied,  "  1  never  had  any,  but  those  of  the  State." 
And  this  was  true  enough,  for  Richelieu  and  the  State  were  one. 

t  Richelieu's  vindication  of  himself  from  cruelty  will  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  Petitol's  Collection,  vols.  XXI.  XXX.  {Siif. 

i  Voltaire  has  a  striking  passage  on  the  singular  fate  of  Richelieu,  recalled 
erery  hour  from  his  gigantic  schemes  to  frustrate  some  miserabie  cabal  of  the 
ante-room.  Richelieu  would  often  exclaim,  that  "  Six  pieds  de  terre,"  as  he 
called  the  King's  cabinet,  "  lui  donnaient  plus  de  pdne  que  tout  le  reste  de 
I'Eutope."  The  death  of  Wallensleiii,  sacrificed  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
produced  a  most  lively  impression  upon  Richelieu.  He  found  many  traits  of 
comparison  between  Ferdinand  and  Louis  —  Wallraistein  and  himself.  In  the 
Memoirs  —  now  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  written  by  bis  sanction,  and 
in  great  part  by  himself  —  the  great  Frenchman  hursts  (when  alluding  to  Wal- 
lenstein's  murder)  into  a  touching  and  pathetic  anathema  on  the  JKi'j^ri  rfe  fe/te 
vie  of  dependence  on  jealous  and  timid  royalty,  which  he  himself,  while  he 
wrote,  sustained.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  precisely  at  the  period  of 
Wallenstein's  death  that  Ridielieu  obtained  fitom  the  King  an  augmentation  of 
his  guard. 

■  Lucius  Junius  Brulus,  the  hero  of  the  affair  of  Lucretia,  had  his  own 
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Am  I  so  ruthless  then  that  I  do  hale 

Them  who  hate  me  ?    Tush,  tush  1     I  do  not  hate; 

Nay,  I  forgive.     The  Statesman  writes  the  doom, 

But  the  Priest  sends  the  blessing.     I  forgive  them. 

But  I  destroy ;  forgiveness  is  mine  own, 

Destruction  is  the  State's  I     For  private  life. 

Scripture  the  guide  —  for  public,  Machiavel.' 

Would  fortune  serve  me  if  the  Heaven  were  wroth? 

For  chance  makes  half  my  greatness.     1  was  born 

Beneath  the  aspect  of  a  bright-eyed  star, 

And  my  triumphant  adamant  of  soul 

Is  but  the  fix'd  persuasion  of  success. 

Ah  Inhere!  — that  spasm!  —  again  ! —    How  Life  and  Death 

Do  wrestle  for  me  momently  !    And  yet 

The  King  looks  pale-     1  shall  outlive  the  King  ! 

And  then,  thou  insolent  Austrian  —  who  didst  gibe 

At  the  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  daring  lover,* 

Sleeking  thy  looks  to  silken  Buckingham,  — 

Thou  shalt  —  no  matter !  —     I  have  outlived  love. 

O  I  beautiful  —  all  golden  —  gentle  youth  I 

Making  thy  palace  in  the  careless  front 

And  hopeful  eye  of  man  ^  —  ere  yet  the  soul 

Hath  lost  the  memories  which  (so  Plato  dreara'd) 

Breathed  glory  from  the  earlier  star  it  dwelt  in  — 

Oh  I  for  one  gale  from  thine  exulting  morning. 

Stirring  amidst  the  roses,  where  of  old 

Love  shook  the  dew-drops  from  his  glancing  hair  I 

Could  I  recall  the  past  — or  had  not  set 

The  prodigal  treasures  of  the  bankrupt  soul 

In  one  slight  bark  upon  the  shoreless  sea! 

*  Kichelieu  was  commonlj'  supposed,  though  I  cannot  say  I  find  modi  evi- 
dence for  it,  to  have  been  too  presuming  in  an  interview  wilh  Anne  of  Austria 
(the  Queen),  and  to  have  bitterly  resented  the  contempt  she  expressed  for  him. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  frantic  and  Quixotic  passion  for  the  Queen  is  well 


'  Machiavelli  (1469-152?),  the  renowned  Italian  statesman,  totally  disr 
■ded  political  morality  in  The  Prirtci,  "  an  analysis  of  the  methods  wheret 

3  Compare  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  I.,  iii.  (page  390). 
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The  yoked  steer,  after  his  day  of  toil, 

Forgets  the  goad,  and  rests  —  to  me  alike 

Or  day  or  night  —  Ambition  has  no  rest ! 

Shall  I  resign  ? —  who  can  resign  himseli? 

For  custom  is  ourself ;  as  drink  and  food 

Become  our  bone  and  flesh  —  the  aliments 

Nurturing  our  nobler  part,  the  mind  —thoughts,  dreams, 

Passions,  and  aims,  in  the  revolving  cycle 

Of  the  great  alchemy  —  at  length  are  made 

Our  mind  itself ;  and  yet  the  sweets  of  leisure  — 

An  honour'd  home  —  far  from  these  base  intrigues  — 

An  eyrie  on  the  heaven-kiss'd  heights  of  wisdom  — 

[  Taking  up  the  book. 
Speak  to  me,  moralist  I  —  I'll  heed  thy  counsel.^ 
Were  it  not  best  — 

Enter  Francois  hastily,  and  in  part  disguised. 

Rich.  \_  flinging  away  the  book^.     Philosophy,  thou  liest  I 
Quick  —  the  despatch  I    Power  —  Empire  \  Boy  —  the  packet ! 

Fran.     Kill  me,  my  Lord. 

Rich.  They  knew  thee  —  they  suspected  — 

They  gave  it  not  — 

Fran.  He  gave  it  —  he  —  the  Count 

De  Baradas  —  with  his  own  hand  he  gave  it ! 

Rich.     Baradas  !    Joy  I  out  with  it ! 

Fran.  Listen, 

And  then  dismiss  me  to  the  headsman. 

Rich.  Ha ! 

Goon. 

Fran.     They  led  me  to  a  chamber  —    There 
Orleans  and  Baradas,  and  some  half-score, 
Whom  I  know  not  —  were  met  — 

Rich.  Not  more ! 

Fran.  But  from 

The  adjoining  chamber  broke  the  din  of  voices, 
The  clattering  tread  of  armed  men ;  at  times 
A  shriller  cry,  that  yell'd  out,  "  Death  to  Richelieu  !  " 
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Rich.     Speak  not  of  tne :  thy  cotmtry  is  in  danger ! 
The  adjoining  room  —  So,  so  —  a  separate  treason ! 
The  one  thy  ruin,  France  !  —  the  meaner  crime, 
Left  to  their  tools,  my  murder  ! 

Fran.  Baradas 

Questioned  me  dose  — demurred  —  until,  at  last, 
O'erruled  by  Orleans, ^ gave  the  packet^  (old  me 
That  life  and  death  were  in  the  scroll  —  this  gold  — 

Rich.     Gold  is  no  proof  — 

Fran.  And  Orleans  promised  thousands, 

When  Bouillon's  trumpets  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
Rang  out  shrill  answer.     Hastening  from  the  house. 
My  footstep  in  the  stirrup,  Marion  stole 
Across  the  threshold,  whispering,  "  Lose  no  moment 
Ere  Richelieu  have  the  packet;  tell  him  too  — 
Murder  is  in  the  winds  of  Night,  and  Orleans 
Swears,  ere  the  dawn  the  Cardinal  shall  be  clay." 
She  said,  and  trembling  fled  within ;  when,  lo  I 
A  hand  of  iron  griped  me  ;  through  the  dark 
Gleam'd  the  dim  shadow  of  an  armed  man : 
Ere  I  could  draw  —  the  prize  was  wrested  from  me. 
And  a  hoarse  voice  gasp'd  —  "  Spy,  I  spare  thee,  for 
This  steel  is  virgin  to  thy  Lord  ! "  with  that 
He  vanish'd. —     Scared  and  trembling  for  thy  safety 
i  mounted,  fled,  and  kneeling  at  thy  feet. 
Implore  thee  to  acquit  my  faith  —  but  not, 
Like  him,  to  spare  my  life. 

Rich.  Who  spake  of  life? 

I  bade  thee  grasp  that  treasure  as  thine  honour  -— 
A  jewel  worth  whole  hecatombs  of  lives ! 
Begone  !  —  redeem  thine  honour  —  back  to  Marion  — 
Or  Baradas  —  or  Orleans  —  track  the  robber  — 
Regain  the  packet  —  or  crawl  on  to  Age  — 
Age  and  grey  hairs  like  mine  —  and  know,  thou  hast  lost 
That  which  had  made  thee  great  and  saved  thy  country.  — 
See  me  not  till  thou'st  bought  the  right  to  seek  me. — 
Away  !  —    Nay,  cheer  thee,  thou  hast  not  fail'd  yet, — 
There's  no  such  word  as  "fail "  .' 

Fran.  Bless  you,  my  Lord, 

32  '  6i 
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For  that  one  smile  !  —     I'll  wear  it  on  my  heart 

To  light  me  back  to  triumph.*  \Exit. 

Rich.  The  poor  youth ! 

An  elder  had  ask'd  life !  —    I  love  the  young ! 
For  as  great  men  live  not  in  their  own  time, 
But  the  next  race,  —  so  in  the  young,  my  soul 
Makes  many  Richelieus.     He  will  win  it  yet. 
Frangois !  —     He's  gone.     My  murder  I     Marion's  warning  1 
This  bravo's  threat !     Oh  for  the  morrow's  dawn ! 
rlt  set  my  spies  to  work  —  I'll  make  all  space 
(As  does  the  sun)  a  Universal  Eye  — 
Huguet  shall  track  —  Joseph  confess '  —  ha  I  ha  I 
Strange,  while  i  laugh'd  I  shudder'd  —  and  ev'n  now 
Through  the  chill  air  the  beating  of  my  heart 
Sounds  like  a  death-watch  by  a  sick  man's  pillow ; 
If  Huguet  could  deceive  me  —  hoofs  without  — 
The  gates  unclose  —  steps  near  and  nearer ! 

Enter  Julie, 

Julie.  Cardinal ! 

My  father !  [Falls  at  his  feet. 

Rich.  Julie  at  this  hour  !  —  and  tears ! 

What  ails  thee? 

Julie.  I  am  safe ;   I  an 

Rich.    Sate  1  why  in  all  the  stor 
What  wind  would  mar  the  violet  ? 

Julie.  That  man  — 

Why  did  I  love  him  ?  —  clinging  to  a  breast 
That  knows  no  shelter  ?     Listen  —  late  at  noon  — 
The  marriage-day  —  ev'n  then  no  more  a  lover  ^ 
He  left  me  coldly,  ^-  well,  —  J  sought  my  chamber 

"  Tlie  feat  and  the  hatted  which  Richelieu  generally  inspired  were  not 
shareil  by  his  dependants  and  those  abont  his  person,  who  are  said  "  to  liave 
ailored  him."— "Ses  domestiqucs  le  regardaient  comme  ie  meilleur  des 
mattres."  —  I.B  Clehc.  In  fact,  alllioiiKh  "  //  elait  srgueUlcux  et  mlire!'  — 
bev3s"  enmSiae  temps,  of ablecfplcm  dgdoueeurdansi'aiord;"  saiibe-Kis 
no  less  generous  to  those  who  served  than  severe  to  those  who  opposed  bini. 

1  Receive  confessions. 
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To  weep  and  wonder  ^  hut  to  hope  and  dream. 
Sudden  a  mandate  from  the  King —  to  attend 
Forthwith  his  pleasure  at  the  Louvre, 

Rich.  Ha ! 

You  did  obey  the  summons  ;  and  the  King 
Reproach'd  your  hasty  nuptials. 

Julie.  Were  that  all ! 

He  frown'd  and  chid ;  proclaim'd  the  bond  unlawful : 
Bade  me  not  quit  my  chamber  in  the  palace, 
And  there  at  night  —  alone  -~  this  night  —  all  still  — 
He  sought  my  presence  —  dared  —  thou  read'st  the  heart, 
Read  mine  !  —  I  cannot  speak  it ! 

Rich,  He  a  Iting,  — 

You — woman;  well,  —  you  yielded! 

Julie.  Cardinal  — 

Dare  you  say  "  yielded  "  ?  —     Humbled  and  abash 'd, 
He  from  the  chamber  crept  —  this  Mighty  Louis ; 
Crept  like  a  baffled  felon !  —    Yielded  !    Ah  ! 
More  royalty  in  woman's  honest  heart 
Than  dwells  within  the  crowned  majesty 
And  sceptred  anger  of  a  hundred  kings ! 
Yielded !  —  Heavens !  —  yielded  ! 

Rick.  To  my  breast,  —  close  — close; 

The  world  would  never  need  a  Richelieu,  if 
Men  —  bearded,  mail'd  men  —  the  Lords  of  Earth 
Resisted  flattery,  falsehood,  avarice,  pride. 
As  this  poor  child  with  the  dove's  innocent  scorn 
Her  sex's  tempters,  Vanity  and  Power  !  — 
He  left  you  —  well ! 

Julie.  Then  came  a  sharper  trial ! 

At  the  King's  suit  the  Count  de  Baradas 
Sought  me  to  soothe,  to  fawn,  to  flatter,  while 
On  his  smooth  lip  insult  appear'd  more  hateful 
For  the  false  mask  of  pity  ;  letting  fall 
Dark  hints  of  treachery,  with  a  world  of  sighs^ 
That  Heaven  had  granted  to  so  base  a  Lord 
The  heart  whose  coldest  friendship  were  to  him 

1  An  echo  from  Othello,  I.,  iii. 
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What  Mexico '  to  misers !    Stung  at  last 

By  my  disdain,  the  dim  and  glimmering  sense 

Of  his  eloak'd  words  broke  into  bolder  light, 

And  THEN  —  ah  !  then,  my  haughty  spirit  fail'd  me  ! 

Then  I  was  weak  —  wept  —  oh  !  such  bitter  tears  ! 

For  (turn  tiiy  face  aside  and  let  me  whisper 

The  horror  to  thine  ear)  then  did  !  learn 

That  he  —  that  Adrien  —  that  my  husband  —  kuew 

The  King's  polluting  suit,  aiid  deem'd  it  honour ! 

Then  all  the  terrible  and  loathsome  truth 

Glared  on  me ;  —  coldness  —  waywardness,  reserve  — 

Mystery  of  looks  ~  words  —  all  unravell'd,  —  and 

I  saw  the  impostor,  where  I  had  loved  the  god ! 

Bich.     I  think  thou  wrong'st  thy  husband  —  but  proceed. 

/iilu.     Did  you  say,  "  wrong'd  "  him  ?  —  Cardinal,  my  father, 
Did  you  say  "  wrong'd  "  ?    Prove  it,  and  life  shall  grow 
One  prayer  for  thy  reward  and  his  forgiveness. 

Rich.     Let  me  know  all. 

Julie.  To  the  despair  he  caused 

The  courtier  left  me  ;  but  amid  the  chaos 
Darted  one  guiding  ray  —  to  'scape  —  to  fly  — 
Reach  Adrien,  learn  the  worst  —  'twas  then  near  midnight; 
Trembling  1  left  my  chamber  —  sought  the  Queen  — 
Fell  at  her  feet  —  reveal'd  the  unholy  peril  — 
Implored  her  aid  to  flee  our  joint  disgrace. 
Mov^d,  she  embraced  and  soothed  me  ;  nay,  preserved; 
Her  word  sufficed  to  unloctt  the  palace-gates : 
1  hasten'd  home  —  but  home  was  desolate,  — 
No  Adrien  there  !     Fearing  the  worst,  I  fled 
To  thee,  directed  hither.     As  my  wheels 
Paused  at  thy  gates  —  the  clang  of  arms  behind  — 
The  ring  of  hoofs  — 

Jiich.  'Twas  but  my  guards,  fair  trembler. 

(So  Huguet  keeps  his  word,  my  omens  wrong'd  him.) 

Julie.     Oh,  in  one  hour  what  years  of  anguish  crowd  ! 

Rich.    Nay,  there's  no  danger  now.    Thou  needest  rest 
Come,  thou  shalt  lodge  beside  me.     Tush  1  be  cheer'd, 

■  On  account  of  itb  silver.    Compare  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  V.,  i.  (p. +24). 
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My  rosiest  Amazon  —  thou  wrong's!  thy  Theseus.' 
All  will  be  well  —  yes,  yet  aQ  well. 

[Exeuiii  through  a  side  door. 


Enter  HUGUET —  De  Mauprat,  in  complete  a 

down.     The  moonlight  obscured  at  the  casement. 

Huguet.  Not  here ! 

De  Man.     Ob,  I  will  find  him,  fear  not.     Hence  and  guard 
The  galleries  where  the  menials  sleep  —  plant  sentries 
At  every  outlet  —    Chance  should  throw  no  shadow 
Between  the  vengeance  and  the  victim!    Gol  — 
Ere  yon  brief  vapour  that  obscures  the  moon, 
As  doth  our  deed  pale  conscience,  pass  away, 
The  mighty  shall  be  ashes, 

Huguet.  Will  you  not 

A  second  arm  ? 

De  Mau.  To  slay  one  weak  old  man  ? — 

Away  !     No  lesser  wrongs  than  mine  can  make 
This  murder  lawful.     Hence  ! 

Huguet.  A  short  farewell  I 

\_Exit  Huguet, 
Re-enter  Richelieu  {not  perceiving  De  Mauprat). 

Rich.     How  heavy  is  the  air !  —  tlie  vestal  lamp 
Of  the  sad  moon,  weary  with  vigil,  dies 
In  the  still  temple  of  the  solemn  heaven  ! 
The  very  darkness  lends  itself  to  fear  — 
To  treason — 


De  Mau. 

And  to  death ! 

Rich. 

My  omens  lied  not ! 

What  art  the 

m,  wretch  ? 

De  Mau. 

Thy  doomsman ! 

Rich. 

Ho,  my  guards  1 

Huguet!   Montbrassil!  Vermont ! 

»  Theseus,  * 

ictorious  over  the  Amazons  [a  race  of  warlike  women),  to 

their  queen  Anl 

;iope  for  his  wife. 
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De  Mau.  Ay,  thy  spirits 

Forsake  thee,  wizard;  thy  bold  men  of  mail 
Are  my  confederates.     Stir  not !  but  one  step, 
And  know  the  next— thy  grave  ! 

Rich.  Thou  lieat,  knave  ! 

I  am  old,  intirm  —  most  feeble  —  but  thou  liest ! 
Armand  de  Richelieu  dies  not  by  the  hand 
Of  man  —  the  stars  have  said  it "  —  and  the  voice 
Of  my  own  prophet  and  oracular  aouU 
Confirms  the  shining  Sibyls! '    Call  them  all. 
Thy  brother  butchers  !     Earth  has  no  such  fiend  — 
No !  as  ore  parricide  of  his  father-land. 
Who  dares  in  Richelieu  murder  France  ! 

De  Mau.  Thy  stars 

Deceive  thee.  Cardinal ;  thy  soul  of  wiles 
May  against  kings  and  armaments  avail. 
And  mock  the  embattled  world ;  but  powerless  now 
Against  the  sword  of  one  resolved  man, 
Upon  whose  forehead  thou  hast  written  shame  ! 

Rich.    I  breathe ;  he  is  not  a  hireling.    Have  I  wrong'd  thee  ? 
Beware  surmise  —  suspicion  —  lies !    I  am 
Too  great  (or  men  to  speak  the  truth  of  me  ! 

De  Mau.     Thy  acU  are  thy  accusers,  Cardinal  1 
In  his  hot  youth,  a  soldier,  urged  to  crime 
Against  the  State,  placed  va.  your  hands  his  life ;  — 
You  did  not  strike  the  blow  —  but  o'er  his  head, 
Upon  the  gossamer  thread  of  your  caprice, 
Hover'd  the  axe.'     His  the  brave  spirit's  hell, 
The  twilight  terror  of  suspense  ;  —  your  death 
Had  set  him  free ;  he  purposed  not,  nor  prayed  it. 
One  day  you  summoned  —  mocked  him  with  smooth  pardon  — 
Showered  wealth  upon  him  —  bade  an  angel's  face 
Turn  Earth  to  Paradise  — 

■  In  common  with  his  contemporaries,  Richelieu  was  credulous  in  astrology 
and  less  lawful  arts.     He  was  too  fortunate  a  man  not  to  be  superstitious. 
1  Perhaps  a  recollection  of  Hamlet's  "  0  my  prophetic  soul  I  " 
'  In  mythology,  women  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
*  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Damocles  and  the  swoid.     See  Cicero's  Tus- 
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Rich.  Well ! 

De  Mau.  Was  this  mercy  ? 

A  Cffisar's  generous  vengeance  ?  ■  —    Cardinal,  no ! 

Judas,  not  Cajsar,  was  the  model !     You 

Saved  him  from  death  for  shame;  reserved  to  grow 

The  scorn  of  living  men  —  to  his  dead  sires 

Leprous  reproach  —  scoff  of  the  age  to  come  — 

A  kind  convenience  —  a  Sir  Pandarus  ^ 

To  his  own  bride  and  Che  august  adulterer ! 

Then  did  the  first  great  law  of  human  hearts, 

Which  with  the  patriot's,  not  the  rebel's,  name 

Crown'd  the  first  Brutus,  when  the  Tarquin  fell,' 

Make  Misery  royal  —  raise  this  desperate  wretch 

Into  thy  destiny  !     Expect  no  mercy ! 

Behold  De  Mauprat !  [Lifts  his  vizor- 

Rich.  To  thy  knees,  and  crawl 

For  pardon ;  or,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  live 

For  such  remorse,  that,  did  1  hate  thee,  I 

Would  bid  thee  strike,  that  I  might  be  avenged! 

It  was  to  save  my  Julie  from  the  King, 

That  in  thy  valour  I  forgave  thy  crime;  — 

It  was,  when  thou  —  the  rash  and  ready  tool  — 

Yea,  of  that  shame  thou  loath'st  —  didst  leave  thy  hearth 

To  the  polluter — in  these  arms  thy  bride 

Found  the  protecting  shelter  thine  withheld. 

[Goes  to  the  side  door. 

Julie  de  Mauprat  —  Julie  ! 

De  Mau.    What  marvel's  this? —  1  dream!  my  Julie — thou.' 
This,  thy  beloved  hand  ? 

'~'     1  "  His  enemies  confess 

The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Cajsar's." 

Addison,  Cato,  IV, 
3  Pandarus  is  represented  in  later  liteiature  as  having  procured  (or  Troilns 
the  possession  of  Cressida  ;  hence  the  English  word  pander.    See  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  Shal:espeare'5  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

'  The  overthrow  of  Tnrqiiinins  Siipetbus  after  the  affair  of  Lucretia  was  due 
largely  to  Lucius  Junius  Brutus. 
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Julie.  Henceforth  all  bond 

Between  us  twain  is  broken.     Were  it  not 
For  this  old  man,  I  might,  in  truth,  have  lost 
The  right  —  now  mine  —  to  scorn  thee ! 

Ruh.  So,  you  hear  her  ? 

De  Mau.     Thou  with  some  slander  hast  her  sense  infected ! 
Julie.     No,  sir ;  he  did  excuse  thee  in  despite 
Of  all  that  wears  the  face  of  truth.    I^ty  friend— 
Thy  conjidant  —  familiar  —  Baradas  — 
Himself  reveal'd  thy  baseness. 

De  Mau.  Baseness ! 

Rich.  Ay ; 

That  thou  didst  court  dishonour. 

De  Mau.  Baradas ! 

Where    is    thy    thunder.    Heaven  ?  —       Duped  !  —  snared  !  — 

undone ! 
Thou  —  thou  couldat  not  believe  him  !    Thou  dost  love  me  ! 
Love  cannot  feed  upon  falsehoods  t 

Jtilie  [asidel.  Love  him  !  —    Ah  ! 

Be  still,  my  heart !  \_Aloud.']   Love  you  I  did :  —  how  fondly, 
Woman  —  if  women  were  my  listeners  now  — 
Alone  could  tell !  —     For  ever  fled  my  dream  : 
Farewell  —  all's  over ! 

Rich.  Nay,  my  daughter,  these 

Are  but  the  blinding  mists  of  day-break  love 
Sprung  from  its  very  light,  and  heralding 
A  noon  of  happy  summer.  —     Take  her  hand 
And  speak  the  truth,  with  which  your  heart  runs  over  — 
That  this  Count  Judas  —  this  Incarnate  Falsehood  — 
Never  lied  more,  than  when  he  told  thy  Julie 
That  Adrian  loved  her  not  —  except,  indeed, 
When  he  told  Adrien,  Julie  could  betray  him. 

Julie  [embracing  De  MaupratJ.     You  love  me,  then !  —  you 
love  me  !  —  and  they  wrong'd  you  ! 

De  Mau.     Ah  !  couldst  thou  doubt  it  ? 

Rich.  Why,  the  very  mole 

Less  blind  than  thou !     Baradas  loves  thy  wife  ;  — 
Had  hoped  her  hand  —  aspired  lo  be  that  cloak 
To  the  icing's  will,  which  to  thy  bluntness  seems 
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The  Centaur's  poisonous  robe  ^  ^  hopes  even  won 

To  make  thy  corpse  his  footstool  to  thy  bed  ! 

Where  was  thy  wit,  man? — ■    Ho!  these  schemes  are  glass! 

The  very  sun  shines  through  them. 

De  Man.  O,  my  Lord. 

Can  you  forgive  me  ? 

Rick.  Ay,  and  save  you  ! 

De  Mau.  Save!  — 

Terrible  word !  —     O,  save  thyself;  —  these  halls 
Swarm  with  thy  foes  :  already  for  thy  blood 
Pants  thirsty  Murder ! 

Julie.  Murder ! 

Rich,  Hush  !  put  by 

The  woman.     Hush !  a  shriek  —  a  cry  —  a  breath 
Too  loud,  would  startle  from  its  horrent  pause 
The  swooping  Death!     Go  to  the  door,  and  listen  !  — 
Now  for  escape  t 

De  Mau.  None  —  none  1     Their  blades  shall  pass 

This  heart  to  thine. 

Rich.  \drily\.  An  honourable  outwork 

But  much  too  near  the  citadel.     I  think 
That  I  can  trust  you  now  \slowly,  and  gazing  on  him\ :  —  yes ; 

How  many  of  my  troop  league  with  you  ? 

De  Mau.  All!  — 

We  are  your  troop  ! 

Rich.  And  Huguet? 

De  Mau.  Is  our  captain. 

Rich.    A  retributive  Power !  ^    This  comes  of  spies ! 
All?  then  the  lion's  skin's  too  short  to-night,  — 
Now  for  the  fox's  !  '^— 

Julie.  A  hoarse,  gathering  murmur!  — 

Hurrying  and  heavy  footsteps  ! 

Rich.  Ha! —  the  posterns? 

1  Nessqs,  a  centaur,  tempted  tSe  honor  of  Deianira,  wife  of  Hercules,  and 
was  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow  by  the  hero.  The  centaur  for  revenge  deceived 
Deianira  into  making  a  philter  of  his  poisoned  blood,  with  which  she  prepared 
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De  Man.     No  egress  where  no  sentry ! 

Rich.  Follow  me  — 

I  have  it !  —  to  my  chamber  -~  quick  !     Come,  Julie  I 
Hush  I     Mauprat,  come! 

[Murmur  ai  a  distance. '\  —  Dtnh  to  the  Cardinal! 

RicA.     Bloodhounds,  I  laugh  at  ye  !  —  ha  I  ha !  —  we  will 
Baffle  them  yet.  —     Ha !  —  ha  I 

[Exeunt  Julie,  Mauprat,  Richelieu. 

Huguet  \withouf\.  This  way — -this  way  ! 


Enter  HuGUET  and  the  Conspirators. 

Huguet.     De  Mauprat's  hand  is  never  slow  in  battle;  — 
Strange,  if  it  falter  now  !     Ha  !  gone ! 

First  Con.  Perchance 

The  fox  had  crept  to  rest;  and  to  his  lair 
Death,  the  dark  hunter,  tracks  him. 

Enter  Mauprat,  thro-wing  open  the  doors  of  the  recess, 
in  'which  a  bed,  whereon  Richelieu  lies  extended. 

De  Mau.  Live  the  King ! 

Richelieu  is  dead! 

Huguet  [advancing  lo'wa.rds  the  recess;  Mauprat  follow- 
ing, his  hand  on  his  dagger^.     Are  his  eyes  open  f 

De  Mau.  Ay, 

As  if  in  life  ! 

Huguet  [turning  back\     I  will  not  look  on  him. 
You  have  been  long. 

De  Mau.  I  watch'd  him  till  he  slept. 

Heed  me.  —     No  trace  of  blood  reveals  the  deed ;  — 
Strangled  in  sleep.     His  health  hath  long  been  broken  — 
Found  breathless  in  his  bed.     So  runs  our  tale. 
Remember !     Back  to  Paris  —  Orleans  gives 
Ten  thousand  crowns,  and  Baradas  a  lordship. 
To  him  who  first  gluts  vengeance  with  the  news 
That  Richelieu  is  in  heaven!    Quick,  that  all  France 
May  share  your  joy  ! 
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Hiiguet.  And  you  ? 

De  Mau.  Will  stay,  to  crush 

Eager  suspicion  —  to  forbid  sharp  eyes 
To  dwell  too  closely  on  the  clay ;  prepare 
The  rites,  and  place  him  on  his  bier  —  this  my  task. 
I  leave  to  jou,  sirs,  the  more  grateful  lot 
Of  wealth  and  honours.     Hence  ! 

Huguet.  I  shall  be  noble ! 

De  Mau.     Away ! 

Ftrsl  Con.  Five  thousand  crowns  ! 

Omnes.  To  horse  !  —  to  horse ! 

\_Exeunt  Conspirators. 


Scene  IV. — SHUnight — A  room  in  the  house  p/Count 
DE  Baradas,  lighted,  &fc. 

Orleans  and  De  Beringhek. 

De  Ber.     1  understand.     Mauprat  kept  guard  without : 
Knows  nought  of  the  despatch  ^but  heads  the  troop 
Whom  the  poor  Cardinal  fancies  his  protectors. 
Save  us  from  such  protection  I 

Orle.  Yet,  if  Huguet, 

By  whose  advice  and  proffers  we  renounced 
Our  earlier  scheme,  should  still  be  Richelieu's  minion, 
And  play  us  false  — 

De  Ber.  The  fox  must  then  devour 

The  geese  he  gripes  (I'm  out  of  it,  thank  Heaven  !)  • 

And  you  must  swear  you  smelt  the  trick,  but  seem'd 
To  approve  the  deed  —  to  render  up  the  doers. 

Enter  Baradas. 

Bar.    Julie  is  fled  :  —  the  King,  whom  now  I  left 
To  a  most  thorny  pillow,  vows  revenge 
On  hereon  Mauprat  —  and  on  Richelieu!     Well ; 
We  loyal  men  anticipate  his  wish 
Upon  the  last  —  and  as  for  Mauprat,  —  \Showinga  writ. 
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De  Ber.  Hum ! 

They  say  the  devil  invented  printing  ! '     Faith, 
He  has  some  hand  in  writing  parchment  —  ch,  Count  ? 
What  mischief  now  ? 

Bar.  The  King,  at  Julie's  flight 

Enraged,  will  brook  no  rival  in  a  subject  — 
So  on  this  old  offence  —  the  affair  ol  Faviaux  — 
Ere  Mauprat  can  tell  tales  of  us,  me  build 
His  bridge  between  the  dungeon  and  the  grave. 

Ork.    Well;  if  our  courier  can  but  reach  the  army, 
The  cards  are  ours !  —  and  yet,  I  own,  I  tremble. 
Our  names  are  in  the  scroll  —  discovery,  death  I 

Ear.     Success,  a  crown  \ 

De  Ber.  \apart  to  Baradas].    Our  future  Regent  is 
No  hero. 

Bar.  [to  De  Beringhen].     But  his  rank  makes  others  val- 

And  on  his  cowardice  1  mount  to  power. 
Were  Orleans  Regent  —  what  were  Baradas? 
Oh  !  by  the  way  —  I  had  foi^ot,  your  Highness, 
Friend  Huguet  whisper'd  me,  "  Beware  of  Marion ; 
I've  seen  her  lurking  near  the  Cardinal's  palace." 
Upon  that  hint,  I've  found  her  lodging  elsewhere. 

Orle.     You  wrong  her.  Count.     Poor  Marion!  —  she  adores 

Bar.  [apologetically].     Forgive  me,  but  — 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  My  Lord,  a  rude,  strange  soldier. 

Breathless  with  haste,  demands  an  audience. 

Bar.  Sol  — 

The  archers  ? 

Page.  In  the  ante-room,  my  Lord, 

As  you  desired. 

Bar.  'Tis  well  —  admit  the  soldier.       ^Exil  PAGE. 

Huguet  I  —     I  bade  him  seek  me  here. 

'  Printing  was  at  first  classed  among  the  black  arts. 
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Enter  Huguet. 

Hugrut.  My  Lords, 

The  deed  is  done.     Now,  Count,  fulfil  your  word, 
And  make  me  noble. 

Bar.  Richelieu  dead  ?  —  art  sure  ? 

How  died  he? 

Huguet.        Strangled  in  his  sleep  :  —  no  blood, 
No  tell-tale  violence - 


Bar.  Strangled  ?  —  monstrous  villain ! 

Reward  for  murder !     Ho,  there  !  {Stamping. 

Enter  Captain  ■with  five  Archers. 

Hugitet.  No,  thou  durst  not ! 

Bar.     Seize  on  the  rufEan  —  bind  him  —  gag  him  !    Off 
To  the  Bastile  ! 

Huguet.  Your  word  — your  plighted  faith  1 

Bar.     Insolent  liar !  ho,  away  ! 

Hugziei.  Nay,  Count ; 

I  have  that  about  me,  which  — 

Bar.  Away  with  him  ! 

{Exeunt  HuGUET  fl«(/ ARCHERS. 

Now,  then,  all's  safe  ;  Huguet  must  die  in  prison, 
So  Mauprat :  —  coax  or  force  the  meaner  crew 
To  fly  the  country.     Ha,  ha !  thus,  your  Highness, 
Great  men  make  use  of  little  men. 

De  Ber.  My  Lords, 

Since  our  suspense  is  ended  —  you'll  excuse  me ; 
'Tis  late  —  and,  entre  nous^  I  have  not  supp'd  yet  1 
I'm  one  of  the  new  Council  now,  remember; 
I  feel  the  public  stirring  here  already ; 
A  very  craving  monster.     Au  revoir  I  =  \Exit  De  Beringhen. 

Ot-h.     No  fear,  now  Richelieu's  dead. 

Bar.  And  could  he  come 

To  life  again,  he  could  not  keep  life's  life  — 
His  power,  —  nor  save  De  Mauprat  from  the  scaffold,  — 
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Nor  Julie  from  these  arms  —  nor  Paris  from 

The  Spaniard^  nor  your  Highness  from  the  throne  ! 

All  ours !  all  ours !  ia  spite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal ! 

Enttr  Page. 

Page.    A  gentleman,  my  Lord,  of  better  mien 
Than  he  who  last  — 

Bar.  Well,  he  may  enter.  \^Exit  Page. 

Orle.  Who 

Can  this  be  ? 

Bar.  One  of  the  conspirators : 

Maupral  himself,  perhaps- 

Enter  Francois. 

Fran.  My  Lord  — 

Bar.  Ha,  traitor! 

In  Paris  still? 

Fran.  The  packet — the  despatch  — 

Some  knave  play'd  spy  without,  and  reft  it  from  me, 
Ere  I  could  draw  my  sword. 

Bar.  Play'd  spy  -without ! 

Did  he  wear  armour? 

Fran.  Ay,  from  head  to  heel. 

OrU.     One  of  our  band.    Oh,  Heavens ! 

I^ar.  Could  it  be  Mauprat? 

Kept  guard  at  the  rfoar-knew  nought  of  the  despatch  — 
How  HE  ?  —  and  yet,  who  other  ? 

Fran.  Ha,  De  Mauprat ! 

The  night  was  dark  —  his  vizor  closed. 

Bar.  'Twas  he ! 

How  could  he  guess  ?  —  'sdeath  !  if  he  should  betray  us- 
His  hate  to  Richelieu  dies  with  Richelieu  —  and 
He  was  not  great  enough  for  treason.     Hence  ! 
Find  Mauprat  —  beg,  steal,  filch,  or  force  it  back, 
Or,  as  I  live,  the  halter  — 

Fran.  By  the  morrow 

I  will  regain  it,  \aside\  and  redeem  my  honour! 

\Exit  Francois, 
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Orle.     Oh,  we  are  lost  — 

Bar.  Not  so  !     But  cause  on  cause 

For  Mauprat's  seizure  —  silence  —  death !    Take  courage. 

Orle.     Should  it  once  reach  the  King,  the  Cardinal's  arm 
Could  smite  us  from  the  grave.' 

Bar.  Sir,  think  it  not  1 

I  hold  De  Mauprat  in  my  grasp.     To-morrow, 
And  France  in  ours  !     Thou  dark  and  fallen.  Angel, 
Whose  name  on  earth's  Ambition  —  thou  that  mak'st 
Thy  throne  on  treasons,  stratagems,  and  murder,  — 
And  with  thy  fierce  and  blood-red  smile  canst  quench 
The  guiding  stars  of  solemn  empire  —  hear  us 
(For  we  are  thine)  ^  and  light  us  to  the  goal! 


THIRD   DAY. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Gardens  of  the  Louvre. 

Orleans,  Baradas,  De  Beringhen,  Couriiers,  &c. 

Orle.     How  does  my  brother  bear  the  Cardinal's  death  ? 

Bar.    With  grief,  when  thinking  of  the  toils  of  State ; 
With  joy,  when  thinking  on  the  eyes  of  Julie ;  — 
At  times  he  sighs,  "  Who  now  shall  govern  France  ?  " 
Anon  exclaims  —  "  Who  now  shall  baffle  Louis  ?  " ' 

Enter  Louis  and  other  Courtiers.      They  uncover. 

Orle.     Now,  my  liege,  now,  I  can  embrace  a  brother. 

Louis.     Dear  Gaston,  yes. —     I  do  believe  you  love  me ;  — 
Richelieu  denied  it  —  sever'd  us  too  long. 
A  great  man,  Gaston !    Who  shall  govern  France  ? 

■  "  Le  Cardinal  disposa  souverainement  du  rainistjre,  de  la  faveiir  du  roi, 
de  sa  cinJiance,  hii  indlijiia  ceiix  qu'il  devalt  pt^ferer  ;  eC  le  manarqiie  docile 
ne  s'lcarta  en  lien  de  ces  volont^s ;  de  sorCe  qu'on  peut  dire  que  Richelieu 
rigna  mSme  aprts  sa  roort."  —  Akquetil,  1642. 

a  "  When  Richelieu  died  Louis  XIII.  seemed  to  be  neither  sorry  nor  glad. 
Doubtless  the  burden  had  been  heavy  on  him ;  yel  from  what  toil  and 
responsibilities  the  great  Minister  had  saved  him  I "  --  Kitchin,  1643. 
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Bar.     Yourself,  my  liege.     That  swart  and  potent  st 
Eclipsed  your  royal  orb.     He  served  the  country, 
But  did  he  serve,  or  seek  to  sway,  the  King?  ^ 

[Louis.     You're  right  —  he  was  an  able  politician  — 
That's  all :  —  between  ourselves,  Count,  I  suspect 
TJie  largeness  of  his  learning  —  specially 
In  falcons*  —  a  poor  huntsman,  too! 

Bar.  Ha  —  ha  ! 

Your  Majesty  remembers  — 

Louis.  Ay,  the  blunder 

Between  the grej^er  3.nd  the  souillard^  when  ^ 

{Checks  and crossei 
s  that  we  are  !  we  laugh 
nan  —  a  priest,  a  cardinal, 


Alas  !  poor  sin 
While  this  gre 
A  faithful  serv 

Bar. 

If  my  brow  wear  no  c  o  d 
No  longer  shades  the  K  n 


Ca  dn 


r  youth  to  have  eithib  ed 


■^r>g  weakness  (and 
acler)  to  wish  to  be  loved, 
seems  to  have 


repining  at  the  yoke.     Th  ff 

betrayed  was  for  the  sports  of  the  field  ;  yel 

this  throws  a  kind  of  false  interest  over  his 

He  liimself  ioved  no  one.     He  suffered  the  only  w 

been  attached  to  him  to  wither  in  a  convent ;  —he  gave  up  favourite  after 

favourite  to  exile  or  the  block.     When  Richelieu  died,  he  said  coldly,  "Voili 

un  grand  politique  mort  I "  and  when  the  ill-fated  but  unprincipled  Cinq  Mats, 

whom  he  called  "  }e  cher  ami,"  was  beheaded,  he  drew  out  his  watch  at  the 

fatal  hour,  and  said  vdth  a  smile,  "  I  think  at  this  moment  that  fe  cher  ami 

fait  une  vilaine  mine."     Nevertheless,  his  conscience  at  times  {for  he  was 

devout  and  superstitious)  made  him  gentie,  and  his  pride  and  honour  would 

often,  when  least  expected,  rouse  him  into  haughty  but  brief  resistance  to  the 

despotism  under  which  he  lived. 


a  Gr^r  is  a  hunting-hi 
boar.  What  the  blunder  w; 
so  ignorant  as  actually  to  co. 


ue  le  second  rang  dans  la 
roi,  mats  illustra  le  rftgne." 
Montesquieu,  Pe»sii 
wUard  a  wallowing-place  fi 
>le  to  say,  unless  we  supposi 
o  words. 


larchie, 
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Louis  [looking  up  at  the  skies\.     Oh,  Baradas  I 
Am  I  not  to  be  pitied  ? —  what  a  day 
For  — 

Bar.     Sorrow? —     No,  Sire. 

Louis.  Bah  !  for  hunting,  man. 

And  Hichclieu's  dead  ;  'twould  be  an  indecorum 
Till  he  is  buried  —  [  Vaw/is.]  —  life  is  very  tedious. 
I  made  a  madrigal  on  life  last  weelf  ; 
You  do  not  sing,  •  Count  ?  —      Pity ;  you  should  learn. 
Poor  Richelieu  had  no  ear — yet  a  great  man. 
Ah  !  what  a  weary  weight  devolves  upon  me  ! 
These  endless  wars  —  these  thankless  Parliaments  — 
The  snares  in  which  he  tangled  States  and  Kings, 
Like  the  old  fisher  of  the  fable,  Proteus, 
Netting  great  Neptune's  wariest  tribes,  and  changing 
Into  all  shapes  when  Craft  pursued  himself: 
Oh,  a  great  man  ! 

Bir.  Your  royal  mother  '  said  so, 

And  died  in  exile. 

Louis  [sailfy'l.         True  :  I  loved  my  mother.! 

Bar.     The  Cardinal  dies.     Yet  day  revives  the  earth ; 
The  rivers  run  not  back.     In  truth,  my  liege, 
Did  your  high  orb  on  others  shine  as  him, 
Why,  things  as  dull  in  their  owji  selves  as  I  am 
Would  glow  as  brightly  with  the  borrow'd  beam.  J 

*  Louis  had  some  musical  taste  and  accomplishment,  wherewith  he  often 
communicated  to  his  favourites  some  of  that  wearisome  ewfiHi  under  which 
he  himself  almost  unceasingly  tangjuished. 

f  One  of  Louis's  most  JMtter  complaints  against  Richelieu  was  (he  con- 
tinued banishment  ot  the  Queen  Mother.  It  is  Impossible,  however,  not  to  be 
convinced  tliat  the  tetiuu  of  thai  most  worthless  intriguante  was  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poverty  and  privation  which  slie  endured  in  exile  are  discreditable  to  the 
genefosity  and  the  gratitude  of  Richelieu ;  she  was  his  first  patron,  though 
afterwards  his  most  powerful  persecutor. 

t  In  his  Memoirs,  Richeheu  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  insolence 
and  arts  of  Baradas,  and  observes,  with  indignant  astonishment,  Uiat  the 
favourite  was  never  weary  of  repealing  to  the  King  that  he  (Baradas)  would 
have  made  just  as  great  a  minister  as  Richelieu.  It  is  on  the  attachment  of 
Baradas  to  La  Crcssias,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen  Mother,  ot  whom, 
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Louis.     Ahem  !  —    He  was  too  stern. 

Orle.  A  very  Nero.' 

Bar.     His  power  was  like  the  Capitol  oi  old  — 
Built  on  a  human  skull.* 

Louis.  And,  had  he  lived, 

I  know  another  head,  my  Baradas, 

That  would  have  propp'd  the  pile :   I've  seen  him  eye  thee 
With  a  most  liungry  fancy. 

Bar.  \_auxiously\  Sire,  I  knew 

You  would  protect  me. 

Louis.  Did  you  so  ?  of  course  ! 

And  yet  he  had  a  way  with  him — a  something 
That  always  —     But  no  matter  —  he  is  dead. 
And,  after  all,  men  call  his  King  "  The  just,"  • 
And  so  I  am.     Dear  Count,  this  silliest  Julie, 
1  know  not  why,  she  takes  my  fancy.     Many 
As  fair,  and  certainly  more  kind ;  but  yet 
It  is  so.     Count,  I  am  no  lustful  Tarquin, 
And  do  abhor  the  bold  and  frontless  vices 
Which  the  Church  jusUy  censures  ;  yet,  'tis  sad 
On  rainy  days  to  drag  out  weary  hours  f  — 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  a  woman's  voice  — 
Blind  to  the  sunshine  of  a  woman's  eyes. 

according  to  Baradas,  the  King  was  enamoured  also,  that  his  love  for  the  Julie 
de  Mortemar  of  the  play  has  been  iouoded.  Tlie  secret  of  Baradas'  sudden 
and  extraordinary  influence  with  the  King  seems  to  rest  in  the  personal  adora- 
tion which  he  professed  for  Louis,  with  whom  he  affected  all  the  jealousy  of  a 
lover,  but  whom  he  flattered  with  the  ardent  chivalry  of  a  knight.  Even  after 
his  di^race  he  placed  upon  his  banner,  "  Fiat  voluntas  tua." 

»  Louis  was  called  The  Just,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was 
born  under  the  Libra. 

t  Louis  XIII.  did  not  resemble  either  his  father  or  his  son  in  the  ardour 
of  his  attachments  ;  if  not  wholly  platonic.  they  were  wholly  unimpassioned ; 
yet  no  man  was  more  jealous,  or  more  unscrupulously  tyrannical  when  tlie 
jialuusy  was  aroused. 

1  Empen.r  of  Rome,  noted  for  his  cruelty.  Among  Ids  victims  were  his 
mother  and  his  wife.     The  burning  of  Rome  in  64  A.  i>.  was  charged  to  him. 

a  "Caput  humanum  inlegra  facie  aperienlibus  fundamenta  templi  dicitur 
appariusse ;  quie  visa  species  haud  per  ambages  arcem  earn  imperii  capulque 
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It  is  no  sin  ill  Kings  to  seek  amusement ; 
And  that  is  a)I  I  seek.     I  miss  lier  much  — 
She  lias  a  silver  laugh  —  a  rare  perfection. 

Bar.     Richelieu  was  most  disloyal  in  that  marriage.] 

Louis  \queruloudy\.     He  knew  that  Julie  pleased  me: — a 
clear  proof 
He  never  loved  me  ! 

Bar.  Oh,  most  clear !  —     But  now 

No  bar  between  the  lady  and  your  will ! 
This  writ  makes  all  secure  :  a  week  or  two 
In  the  Bastile  will  sober  Mauprat's  love, 
And  leave  him  eager  to  dissolve  a  hymen 
That  brings  him  such  a  home. 

Louis.  See  to  it,  Count.    \Exit  Baradas. 

I'll  summon  Julie  back.     A  word  with  you. 

\Takes  aside  Fikst  Courtier  and  De  Bekinghen, 
and  passes,  conversing  with  them,  through  the 
Gardens. 

Enter  '^^ks.c/yi^. 

Fran.     All  search,  as  yet,  in  vain  for  Mauprat !    Not 
At  home  since  yesternoon  —  a  soldier  told  me 
He  saw  hira  pass  this  way  with  hasty  strides  ; 
Should  he  meet  Baradas  —  they'd  rend  it  from  him  — 
And  then  —  benignant  Fortune  smiles  upon  me  — 
I  am  thy  son !  —  if  thou  desert'st  me  now, 
Come,  Death,  and  snatch  me  from  disgrace.     But,  no, 
There's  a  great  Spirit  ever  in  the  air 
That  from  prolific  and  far-spreading  wings 
Scatters  the  seeds  of  honour  —  yea,  the  walls 
And  moats  of  castled  forts — the  barren  seas  — 
The  cell  wherein  the  pale-eyed  student  holds 
Talk  with  melodious  science  —  all  are  sown 
With  everlasting  honours,  if  our  souls 
Will  toil  for  fame  as  boors  for  bread  — 
Enter  MaUPRAT. 

De  Mau.  Oh,  let  me  — 

Let  me  but  meet  him  foot  to  foot—  I'll  dig 
The  Judas  from  his  heart;  —  albeit  the  King 
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Should  o'er  him  cast  the  purple  ! 

Fran.  Mauprat!  hold:  — 

Where  is  the  — 

De  Man.  Wtll !     What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Fran.  The  despatch! 

The  packet.  —     Look  on  me  —  I  serve  the  Cardinal  — 
Yon  know  me.  —      Did  you  noi  keep  guard  last  night 
By  Marion's  house? 

De  Mau.  I  did ;  —  no  matter  now  ! 

They  told  me,  he  was  here .'  — 

Fran.  O  joy !  quick  —  quick  — 

The  packet  thou  didst  wrest  from  me  ? 

De  Mail.  The  packet? 

What,  art  thou  he  I  deem'd  the  Cardinal's  spy 
(Dupe  that  I  was)  —  and  overhearing  Marion  — 

Fran.     The  same —  restore  it !  haste  1 

F>e  Mau.  I  have  it  not: 

Methought  it  but  reveal'd  our  scheme  to  Richelieu, 
And,  as  we  mounted,  gave  it  to  — 

Enter  Baradas. 

Stand  back ! 
Now,  villain!  now  — I  have  thee!     {To  Francois.]  Hence, 
sir  I  —    Draw  / 
Fran.    Art  mad?  — the     King's    at  hand!     leave  him  to 
Richelieu  ! 
Speak  —  the  despatch  —  to  whom  — 

De  Mau.  \dashing  him  aside,  and  rushing  to  Baradae]. 
Thou  triple  slanderer! 
I'll  set  my  heel  upon  thy  crest !  \A  few  passes. 

Fran.  Fly  — fly  I  — 

The  King ! 

Enter  at  one  side  Louis,  Orleans,  Dk  Beringhen,  Cour- 
■iiEKs,  Si'e.;  at  the  other,  the  Guarbs  hastily. 

Louis.  Swords  drawn —  before  our  very  palace  ! 

Have  our  laws  died  with  Richelieu  ? 

Bar.  Pardon,  Sire,— 
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My  crime  but  self-defence.*     \_Aside  to   King.]      It  is   De 

Louis.     Dare  he  thus  brave  us  ? 

[BARADAS^f^j  to  the  Guard,  and  gives  the  -writ. 

De  Mau.  Sire,  in  the  Cardinal's  name  — 

Bar.     Seize  him  —  disarm  —  to  the  Bastile  I 

[De  Mauprat  seized,  struggles  ■with  the  Guard  — 
Fran^;ois  restlessly  endeavouring  to  pacify  and 
speak  to  him  —  when  the  gates  open. 

Enter  Richelieu  — -  Joseph  -—followed  by  Arquebusiers. 

Bar.  ■      The  Dead 

Return'd  to  life  I 

Louis.  What  a  mock  death  I  this  tops 

The  Infinite  of  Insult. 

De  Mau.  \breaking from  the  Guards].  Priest  and  hero!  — 
For  you  are  both  —  protect  the  truth  ! 

Rich,  [taking  the  -writ  from  the  Guard].     What's  this  ? 

De  Ber.     Fact  in  Philosophy.     Foxes  have  got 
Nine  lives,  as  well  as  cats  ! 

Bar.  Be  firm,  my  liege. 

Louis.     I  have  assumed  the  sceptre  —  I  will  wield  it  I 

Joseph.    The  tide  runs  counter — there'll  be  shipwreck  some- 

[Baradas  and  Orleans  keep  close  to  the  King,  w^if- 
pering  and  prompting  him  ■when'R.lcazi.lEV  speaks. 
Rich.     High  treason^  Faviaux  !  still  that  stale  pretence  I 
My  liege,  bad  men  (ay,  Count,  most  knavish  men  !) 
Abuse  your  royal  goodness.     For  this  soldier, 
France  hath  none  braver  —  and  his  youth's  hot  folly, 
Misled  —  (by  whomyour  Highness  may  conjecture  I)  — 

*  One  of  Richelieu's  severest  and  least  politic  laws  was  thai  which  made 
duelling  a  capital  crime.  Never  was  the  punishment  aganst  the  offence  more 
relentlessly  enforced ;  and  never  were  duels  so  desperate  and  so  numerous. 
The  punishment  of  dea*  must  be  evidently  ineffectual  so  long  as  to  refuse  a 
duel  is  to  he  dishonoured,  and  so  long  as  men  hold  the  doctrine,  however 
wrong,  that  it  is  better  to  part  with  the  life  that  Heaven  gave  than  the  honour 
man  makes.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  danger  he  incurred,  the  greater  was  the 
punctilio  of  the  cavalier  of  that  time  in  braving  it. 
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Is  long  since  cancelled  by  a  loyal  manhood.  — 
I,  Sire,  have  pardon'd  him. 

Louis.  And  we  do  give 

Your  pardon  to  the  winds.     Sir,  do  your  duty  I 

Rich,     What,  Sire  ?  —  you  do  not  know  —  Oh,  pardon  me  — 
You  know  not  yet,  that  this  brave,  honest  heart. 
Stood  between  mine  and  murder !  —     Sire  !  for  my  sake  — 
For  your  old  servant's  sake  —  undo  this  wrong. 
See,  let  me  rend  the  sentence. 

Louis.  At  your  peril ! 

This  is  too  much  :  —  Again,  sir,  do  your  duty  I 

Rich.     Speak  not,  but  go  ;  —  I  would  noi  see  young  Valour 
So  humbled  as  grey  Service. 

De  Mau.  Fare  you  well ! 

Save  Julie,  and  console  her. 

Fran,  \aside  to  Mauprat].     Tlie  despatch  ! 
Your  fate,  foes,  life,  hang  on  a  word  I  —  to  whom  ? 

De  Mau.     To  Huguet 

Fran.  Hush  —  keep  counsel!  —  silence  —  hope  I 

\_Exeunt  Mauprat  iiwrf  Guard. 

Bar.  {aside  to  FRANCOIS].  Has  he  the  packet  ? 

Fran.  He  will  not  reveal- — 

\Aside^  Work,  brain !  —  beat,  heart !  —  "  Tkere^s  no  sack  word 

as  fail/'"  [fi^'/FRANpoiS. 

Rich,  [fiercely'].   Room,  my  Lords,  room!  — the  Minister  of 

Can  need  no  intercession  with  the  King.  \They  fallback. 

Louis.  What  means  this  false  report  of  death,  Lord 
Cardinal  ? 

Rich.     Are  you  then  anger'd,  Sire,  that  I  live  still? 

Louis.     No;  but  such  artifice — 

Rich.  Not  mine  : — look  elsewhere! 

Louis  —  my  castle  swarm'd  with  the  assassins. 

Bar.  [advancing].    We  have  punish'd  them  already.    Huguet 

In  the  Bastile,  —    Oh  I  my  Lord,  we  were  prompt 
To  avenge  you  —  we  were  — 

Rich.  We? —     Ha,  ha!  you  hear, 

My  liege !     What  page,  man,  in  the  last  court  grammar 
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Made  you  a  plural  ?    Count,  you  have  seized  the  hireling  ;- 
Sire,  shall  I  name  the  master? 

Louis.  Tush,  my  lord. 

The  old  contrivance :  —  ever  does  your  wit 
Invent  assassins,  —  that  ambition  may 
Slay  rivals  — 

Rich.  Rivals,  Sire,  in  what  ? 

Service  to  France  ?     I  have  none  I      Lives  the  man 
Whom  Europe,  paled  before  your  glory,  deems 
Rival  to  Armand  Richelieu  ? 

Louis.  What,  so  haughty  ! 

Remember,  he  who  made,  can  unmake.' 

Rieh.  Never ! 

Never !    Your  anger  can  recall  your  trust, 
Annul  my  office,  spoil  me  of  my  lands, 
Rifle  my  coffers,  —  but  my  name  —  my  deeds, 
Are  royal  in  a  land  beyond  your  sceptre  I 
Pass  sentence  on  me,  if  you  will ;  from  kings, 
Lo  !  I  appeal  to  time  1     [Be  just,  my  liege  — 
I  found  your  kingdom  rent  with  heresies 
And  bristling  with  rebellion ;  lawless  nobles 
And  breadless  serfs ;  England  fomenting  discord ; 
Austria  —  her  clutch  on  your  dominion ;  Spain 
Forging  the  prodigal  gold  of  either  Ind  * 
To  armed  thunderbolts.    The  Arts  lay  dead, 
Trade  rotted  in  your  marts,  your  Armies  mutinous. 
Your  Treasury  bankrupt.    Would  you  now  revoke 


I  "  Princes  and  lords  rajy  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made." 

Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village,  53-4. 
"  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings." 

Burns,  CM.  Sat.  Night,  147. 
"  A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

■  Gude  faith,  he  maiina  fa'  that  t " 

Burns,  for  fl'  r*a/,  25-S. 
^  India  and  the  West  Indies, 
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Your  trust,  so  be  it  I  and  I  leave  you,  sole 

Supreroest  Monarch  of  the  mightiest  realm, 

From  Ganges  to  the  Icebergs :  ^  ~  Look  ivithout ; 

No  foe  not  humbled  I  —     Look  within ;  tlie  Arts 

Quit  for  your  schools  their  old  Hesperides, 

The  golden  Italy  I  ^  while  through  the  veins 

Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strengthening  tides 

Thade,  the  calm  health  of  nations  I     Sire,  I  know 

Your  smoother  courtiers  please  you  best — 

Myself  with  them,  —  yet  sometimes  I  would  doubt 

If  statesmen  rock'd  and  dandled  into  power 

Could  leave  such  legacies  to  kings!    [Louis  appears  irresolute. 

Bar.  [passing  him  whispers'].  But  Julie, 

Shall  I  not  summon  her  to  court  ?] 

Louis  [  motions  to  Baradas,  and  turns  haughtily  to  the  Car- 
dinal.] Enough  I 
Your  Eminence  must  excuse  a  longer  audience. 
To  your  own  palace :  —  For  our  conference,  this 

Rich.  Good  my  liege,  io!  Justice 

All  place  a  temple,  and  all  season,  summer  I  — 
Do  you  deny  me  justice  ? — ■     Saints  of  Heaven  I 
He  turns  from  me  1  —     Do  you  deny  me  Justice  ? 
For  tifteen  years,  while  in  these  hands  dwelt  Empire, 
The  humblest  craftsman  —  the  obscurest  vassal  — 
The  very  leper  shrinking  from  the  sun, 
Though  loathed  by  Charity,  might  ask  for  Justice  1  — 
Not  with  the  fawning  tone  and  crawling  mien 
Of  some  I  see  around  you  —  Counts  and  Princes  — 
Kneeling  iax  favours ;  —  but,  erect  and  loud. 
As  men  who  ask  man's  rights  I  — my  liege,  my  Louis, 
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Do  you  refuse  me  justice  —  audience  even  — 
In  the  pale  presence  of  the  baffled  Miirther  ?  * 

Louis.    IjotA  Cardinal — one  by  one  you  have  sever'd  from  me 
The  bonds  of  human  love.     All  near  and  dear 
Mark'd  out  for  vengeance  —  exile  or  the  scaffold. 
You  find  me  now  amidst  my  trustiest  friends, 
My  closest  kindred;  — you  would  tear  them  from  me; 
They  xaraAtr you  forsooth,  since  me  they  love  1 
Eno'  of  plots  and  treasons  for  oae  reign  1 
Home  1  —  home  !  and  sleep  away  these  phantoms  ! 

Rich.  Sire! 

I  —  patience,  Heaven  I  ^-  sweet  Heaven !     Sire,  from  the  foot 
Of  that  great  throne,  these  hands  have  raised  aloft 
On  an  Olympus,  looking  down  on  mortals 
And  worshipp'd  by  their  awe  ~  before  the  foot 
Of  that  high  throne,  —  spurn  you  the  grey-hair'd  man 
Who  gave  you  empire  —  and  now  sues  for  safety  ? 

Louis.     No :  —  when  we  see  your  Eminence  in  truth 
At  ihtfool  of  the  throne  —  we'll  listen  to  you.        [^Exil  Louis. 

Orle.  Saved ! 

Bar.     For  this,  deep  thanks  to  Julie  and  to  Mauptatt 

Rich.     My  Lord  de  Baradas  —  I  pray  your  pardon  — 
You  are  to  be  my  successor !  —  your  hand,  sir ! 

Bar.  [aside].     Wliat  can  this  mean  ? 

Rich.  It  trembles,  see!  it  trembles) 

The  hand  that  holds  the  destinies  of  nations 
Ought  to  shake  less  !  —  poor  Baradas  —  poor  France  I 

Bar.     Insolent —  [Exeitnl  Baradas  unrf  Orleans. 

Scene  U. 

Rich.  Josepli  —  did  you  hear  the  King  ? 

Joseph.       I    did  —  there's    danger !       Had    you    been    less 
haughty  t  — 

•  For  the  haughty  and  rebuking  tone  which  Richelieu  assumed  in  his  expos- 
tulations with  the  King,  see  his  Memoirs  (/aii/m)  in  Petitol's  Collection,  vols. 
12-30  {6is).  Montesquieu,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  antitheses,  says  well  of  Rich- 
elieu, "Ilavila  le  roi,  niais  il  illustra  leifegne."    [See  page  512,  note  1.] 

t  However,  "  crgueilleux  "  and  "  coilre  "  in  his  disputes  with  Louis,  the 
Cardinal  did  not  always  disdain  recourse  to  the  arts  of  the  courtier;  once,  after 
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Rich.      And    suffer'd  slaves  to    chuckle  — "  See  the   Car- 
How  meek  his  Eminence  is  to-day  "  —     I  tcU  thee 
This  is  a  strife  in  which  the  loftiest  look 
Is  the  most  subtle  armour  — 

Joseph.  But  — 

Rich.  No  time 

For  ifs  and  buts.     I  will  accuse  these  traitors  1 
Francois  shall  witness  that  De  Baradas 
Gave  him  the  secret  missive  for  De  Bouillon, 
And  told  him  life  and  deatli  were  in  the  scroll. 
1  will— 1  will  — 

Joseph.  Tush  1  Francois  is  your  creature ; 

So  they  will  say,  and  laugh  at  you  1  — your  witness 
Must  be  that  same  despatch. 

Rich.  Away  to  Marion  I 

Joseph.     I  have  been  there  —  she  is  seized  —  removed  —  im- 
prisoned — 
By  the  Count's  orders. 

Rich.  Goddess  of  bright  dreams. 

My  country —  shalt  thou  lose  me  now,  when  most 
Thou  need'st  thy  worshipper  ?     My  native  land  i 
Let  me  but  ward  this  dagger  from  thy  heart. 
And  die  —  but  on  thy  bosom  1 

Enter  Julie. 

Julie.  Heaven !  I  thank  thee  I 

It  cannot  be,  or  this  all-powerful  man 
Would  not  stand  idly  thus. 

Rich.  What  dost  thou  here  ? 

Juiie.     Home  I  —  isAiirieii  there  f  —  you're  dumb  —  yet  strive 
For  words ;  I  see  them  trembling  on  your  lip, 

an  angry  (Ksciission  with  the  King,  in  which,  aa  usual,  Richelieu  got  the  better, 
Louis,  as  they  quitted  the  palace  together,  said  rudely,  "  Sortez  le  premier ; 
voiis  Stesbien  leroide  France."  "Si  je  passe  le  premier,"  replied  the  minis- 
tet,  after  a  moment's  heatation,  and  with  great  adroitness,  "  ce  ne  peut  etre  que 
comme  le  plus  humble  de  vos  servjteurs ; "  and  he  took  a  flambeau  from  one  of 
the  pages  to  light  the  King  as  he  walked  before  him  —  "  en  reculant  et  sans 
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But  choked  by  pity.     It  'was  truth  —  all  truth  1 
Seized  —  the  Bastile  —and  in  your  presence,  tool 
Cardinal,  where  is  Adrien  ?  —     Think  —  he  saved 
Your  life  :  —  your  name  is  infamy,  if  wrong 
Should  come  to  his  I 

Rick.  Be  soothed,  child. 

Julie.  Child  no  more ; 

I  love,  and  I  am  wornan  I     Hope  and  suffer  — 
Love,  suffering,  hope,  —  what  else  doth  make  the  strength 
And  majesty  of  woman  ?  —    Where  is  Adrien  ? 

Rich.  \to  Joseph].     Your  youth  was  never  young— you  never 

Speak  to  her  — 

Joseph.  Nay,  take  heed  — the  King's  command, 

'Tis  true  —  I  mean  —  the  — 

Julie  [to  Richelieu].  Let  thine  eyes  meet  mine ; 

Answer  me  but  one  word  —  I  am  a  wife  — 
I  ask  thee  for  my  home  —  my  fate  —  my  all  I 
Where  is  my  kusbandf 

Rich.  Yon  are  Richelieu's  ward, 

A  soldier's  bride :  they  who  insist  on  truth 
Must  out-face  fear ;  —  you  ask  me  for  your  husband  f 
There  ■—  where  the  clouds  of  Heaven  look  darkest,  o'er 
The  domes  of  the  Bastile  ! 

Julie.  I  thank  you,  father ; 

You  see  I  do  not  shudder.     Heaven  forgive  you 
The  sin  of  this  desertion  ! 

Rich,  [detaining  her].        Whither  wouldst  thou  ? 

Julie.     Stay  me  not.     Fie  I  I  should  be  there  already. 
I  am  thy  ward,  and  haply  he  may  think 
Thou'st  taught  me  also  to  forsake  the  wretched  ! 

Rich.     I've  fill'd  those  cells— with  many — -traitors  all. 
Had  Ihejf  wives  too  ?  —    Thy  memories,  Power,  are  solemn  1 
Poor  sufferer  I  —  think'st  thou  that  yon  gates  of  woe 
Unbar  to  love?     Alasl  if  love  once  enter, 
'Tis  for  the  last  farewell;  between  those  walls 
And  the  mute  grave  •  —  the  blessed  household  sounds 

*  "  Selon  I'usage  de  I^ouis  XHI.,  faite  arrfter  quelqu'un  pout  crime  d'etat, 
et  le  [aire  mourir,  I'itait  i  pel)  prfes  la  m^nie  chose."  —  Le  Clbrc. 
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Only  heard  once  —  while,  hungering  at  the  door, 
The  headsman  whets  theaAe> 

Julie.  O,  mercy  !  mercy ! 

Save  him,  restore  him,  father!    Art  thou  not 
The  Cardinal-King  ?  — the  Lord  of  life  and  death— 
Beneath  whose  light,  as  deeps  beneath  the  moon. 
The  solemn  tides  of  Empire  ebb  and  flow? 
Art  thou  not  Richelieu? 

Rich.  Yesterday  I  was!  — 

To-day,  a  very  weak  old  man !  —    To-morrow, 
I  know  not  what  I 

Julie.  Do  you  conceive  his  meaning? 

Alas !  I  cannot.     But,  methinks,  my  senses 
Are  duller  than  they  were ! 

Joseph.  The  King  is  chafed 

Against  his  servant.     Lady,  while  we  speak. 
The  lackey  o£  the  ante- room  is  not 
More  powerless  than  the  Minister  of  France. 

{^Rich.     And  yet  the  air  is  still;  Heaven  wears  no  cloud ; 
From  Nature's. silent  orbit  starts  no  portent 
To  warn  the  unconscious  world;  albeit  this  night 
May  with  a  morrow  teem  which,  in  my  fall, 
Would  carry  earthquake  to  remotest  lands, 
And  change  the  Christian  globe.     What  wouldst  thou,  woman? 
Thy  fate  and  his,  with  mine,  for  good  or  ill, 
Are  woven  threads.     In  my  vast  sum  of  life 
Millions  such  units  merge.] 

Enter  First  Courtier. 

First  Covr.  Madame  de  Mauprat ! 

Pardon,  your  Eminence  —  even  now  I  seek 
This  lady's  home  —  commanded  by  the  King 
To  pray  her  presence. 

Julie  {clinging  to  Richelieu].    Think  of  my  dead  father !  — 
Think,  how,  an  infant,  clinging  to  your  knees, 
And  looking  to  your  eyes,  the  wrinkled  care 
Fled  from  your  brow  before  the  smile  of  childhood, 
Fresh  from  the  dews  of  heaven !    Think  of  this. 
And  take  me  to  your  breast. 
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Rich.  To  those  who  sect  you !  — 

And  say  you  found  the  virtue  they  would  slay 
Here  —  couch'd  upon  this  heart,  as  at  an  altar, 
And  shelter'd  by  the  wings  of  sacred  Rome ! 
Begone ! 

First  Cour.     My  Lord,  I  am  your  friend  and  servant  — 
Misjudge  me  not ;  but  never  yet  was  Louis 
So  roused  against  you :  —  shall  I  take  this  answer  ?  — 
It  were  to  be  your  foe. 

Rich.  All  time  my  foe, 

If  I,  a  priest,  could  cast  this  holy  sorrow 
Forth  from  her  last  asylum  ! 

First  Cour.  He  is  lost!    \_Exit  First  Courtier. 

Rich.     God  help  thee,  child  !  —  she  hears  not !     Look  upon 
her  I 
The  storm,  that  rends  the  oak,  uproots  the  flower. 
Her  father  loved  me  so  !  and  in  that  age 
When  friends  are  brothers  I     She  has  been  to  me 
Soother,  nurse,  plaything,  daughter.     Are  these  tears?* 
Oh  !  shame,  shame !  —  dotage  ! ' 

Joseph.  Tears  are  not  for  eyes 

That  rather  need  the  lightning,  which  can  pierce 
Through  barred  gates  and  triple  walls,  to  smite 
Crime,  where  it  cowers  in  secret !  —     The  despatch ! 
Set  every  spy  to  work ;  —  the  morrow's  sun 
Must  see  that  written  treason  ift  your  hands. 
Or  rise  upon  your  ruin. 
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Rick.  Ay  —  and  close 

Upon  my  corpse  ! —    I  am  not  made  to  live  — 
Friends,  glory,  Frauce,  all  reft  from  me ;  —  my  Star 
Like  some  vain  holiday  mimicry  of  fire, 
Piercing  imperial  Heaven,  and  falling  down, 
Rayless  and  blacken 'd,  to  the  dust  —  a  thing 
For  all  men's  feet  to  trample !     Vea !  —  to-morrow 
Triumph  or  death  !     Look  up,  child !  —    Lead  us,  Joseph. 

As  they  are  going  out,  £«^^  Baradas  and  De  Beringhen, 

Bar.     My  Lord,  the  King  cannot  believe  your  Eminence 
So  far  forgets  your  duty,  and  his  greatness, 
As  to  resist  his  mandate !     Pray  you,  madam. 
Obey  the  King —  no  cause  for  fear ! 

yu/ie.  My  father  t 

Rich.     She  shall  not  stir! 

Bar.  You  are  not  of  her  kindred  — 

An  orphan  — 

Rich.  And  her  country  is  her  mother ! 

Bar.    The  country  is  the  King! 

Rich.  Ay,  is  it  so?  — 

Then  wakes  the  power  which  in  the  age  of  iron 
Burst  forth  to  curb  the  great,  and  raise  the  low. 
Mark,  where  she  stands  !  —  around  her  form  I  draw 
The  awful  circle  of  our  solemn  Church  ! 
Set  but  a  foot  within  that  holy  ground, 
And  on  ihy  head  —  yea,  though  it  wore  a  crown  — 
I  launch  the  curse  of  Rome ! 

Bar,  I  dare  not  bravfe  you  ! 

I  do  but  speak  the  orders  of  my  King, 
The  Church,  your  rank,  power,  very  word,  my  Lord, 
Suffice  you  for  resistance ;  —  blame  yourself. 
If  it  should  cost  you  power  ! 

Ric/i.  That  //ij/  stake.  —     Ah  ! 

Dark  gamester !  a/Aii/  is  thine  ?     Look  to  it  wtll !  — 
Lose  not  a  trick.  —    By  this  same  hour  to-morrow 
Thou  shalt  have  France,  or  I  thy  head! 

Bar.  {aside  to  De  Beringhen].  He  cannot 

Have  the  despatch? 
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De  Ber.  No  :  were  it  so,  your  stake 

Were  lost  already. 

Joseph  \aside].       Patience  is  your  game  :  ^ 
Reflect,  you  have  not  the  despatch ! 

Rick.  O!  monk! 

Leave  patience  to  the  saints  —  for  /  am  human ! 
Did  not  thy  father  die  for  France,  poor  orphan  f 
And  now  they  say  thou  hast  no  father !  —  Fie  I 
Art  thou  not  pure  and  good  ?  —  if  so,  thou  art 
A  part  of  that  — the  Beautiful,  the  Sacred  — 
Which,  in  all  climes,  men  that  have  hearts  adore. 
By  the  great  tide  of  their  mother  country  ! 

Bar.   [aside].  He  wanders  ! 

Jitch.  So  cling  close  unto  my  breast, 

Here  where  thou  droop'st  lies  France.    I  am  very  feeble  — 
Of  little  use  it  seems  to  either  now. 
Well,  well  —  we  will  go  home. 

Bar.  In  sooth,  my  Lord, 

You  do  need  rest  —  the  burthens  of  the  State 
O'ertask  your  health  I 

Rich,  [to  Joseph].     I'm  patient,  see  ! 

Bar.  \astde1.  His  mind 

And  life  are  breaking  fast ! 

Rich,  {overhearing  him\     Irreverent  ribald ! 
If  so,  beware  the  falling  ruins  !     Hark  ! 
I  tell  thee,  scorner  of  these  whitening  hairs, 
When  this  snow  melteth  there  shall  come  a  flood  ! 
Avaunt !  my  name  is  Richelieu  —  i  defy  thee  ! 
Walk  blindfold  on;  behind  thee  stalks  the  headsman. 
Ha !  ha !  —  how  pale  he  is  !     Heaven  save  ray  country  ! 

[Falls  back  in  Joseph's  arms. 
[Bauadas  exit,  followed  by  De  Beringhen,  betraying 
kis  exultation  by  his  gestures. 
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FOURTH   DAY. 


Scene  I,  —  The  Bastik  —  a  Corridor;  in  the  back-ground 
the  door  of  one  of  the  condemned  cells. 

Enter  Joseph  and  Gaoler. 

Gaoler.     Stay,  father ;  I  will  call  the  Governor. 

[Ejcit  Gaoleb. 

Joseph.     He  has  it,  then  —  this  Huguet ;  —  so  we  learn 
From  Francois.  —     Humph  !     Now  if  I  can  but  gain 
One  moment's  access,  all  is  ours !     The  Cardinal 
Trembles  'tween  life  and  death.     His  life  is  power; 
Smite  one  —  slay  both  !     No  .^Isculapian  i  drugs. 
By  learntd  quacks  baptized  with  Latin  jargon, 
E'er  bore  the  healing  which  that  scrap  of  parchment 
Will  medicine  to  Ambition's  flagging  heart. 
France  shall  be  saved  —  and  Joseph  be  a  bishop. 

Enter  Governok  and  Gaoler. 

Got/.     Father,  you  wish  to  see  the  prisoners  Huguet 
And  the  young  knight  De  Mauprat? 

Joseph.  So  my  ofBce 

And  the  Lord  Cardinal's  order  warrant,  son  ! 

Gov.     Father,  it  cannot  be;  Count  Baradas 
Has  summon'd  to  the  Louvre  Sieur  de  Mauprat. 

Joseph.     Well,  well!     But  Huguet  — 

Go-u.  Dies  at  noon. 

Joseph.  At  noon ! 

No  moment  to  delay  the  pious  rites 
Which  fit  the  soul  for  death.     Quick  —  quick  — admit  me! 

Gov.     You  cannot  enter,  monk  \     Such  are  my  orders  ! 

Joseph.     Orders,  vain  man! —  the  Cardinal  stir 
His  orders  crush  all  others  1 

1  ^scLlapius  was  the  goti  uf  medicine. 
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Gov.  {lifting his  haf\.         Save  his  King's! 
See,  monk,  the  royal  sign  and  seal  affix'd 
To  the  Count's  mandate.     None  may  have  access 
To  either  prisoner,  Huguet  or  De  Mauprat, 
Not  even  a  priest,  without  the  special  passport 
Of  Count  de  Baradas,     I'll  hear  no  more  ! 

Joseph.    Just  Heaven !  and  are  we  baffled  thus  ?     Despair ! 
Think  on  the  Cardinal's  power  —  beware  his  anger. 

Gov.     I'll  not  be  menaced.  Priest !     Besides,  the  Cardinal 
Is  dying  and  disgraced  —  all  Paris  knows  it. 
You  hear  the  prisoner's  knell  1  \_Bdl  tolls. 

Joseph.  I  do  beseech  you^ 

The  Cardinal  is  not  dying.     But  one  moment, 
And  — hist !  —  five  thousand  pistoles !  — ■ 

Gov.  How!  a  bribe! — 

And  to  a  soldier,  grey  with  years  of  honour! 
Begone!  — 

Joseph.        Ten  thousand  —  twenty !  — 

Gov.  Gaoler,  put 

This  monk  without  our  walls. 

Joseph.  By  those  grey  hairs- 

Yea,  by  this  badge  [touching  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,'  worn  by  the 

Governor]  —  the  guerdon  of  your  valour  — 
By  all  your  toils  —  hard  days  and  sleepless  nights  — 
Borne  in  your  country's  service,  noble  son  — 
Let  me  but  see  the  prisoner  t  — 

GoTi.  No ! 

Joseph.  He  hath 

Secrets  of  state  —  papers  in  which  — 

Gov.  {interrupting].  I  know  — 

Such  was  his  message  to  Count  liaradas ; 
Doubtless  the  Count  will  see  to  it ! 

Joseph.  The  Count! 

Then  not  a  hope !  —    You  shall  — 

Go7i.  Betray  my  trust! 

Never  —  not  one  word  more.     You  heard  me,  gaoler ! 
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Joseph.    What  can  be  done  ?  —   Distraction  !     Richelieu  yet 
Must — what?  —    I  know  not !    Thought,  nerve,  strength,  for- 

Dare  you  refuse  the  Church  her  holiest  rights  ? 

Gov.     I  refuse  nothing  —  I  obey  my  orders. 

Joseph.     And  sell  your  country  to  her  parricides  ! 
Oh,  tremble  yet !  —    Richelieu  — 

Gov.  Begone ! 

Joseph.  Undone  !    {Exit  Joseph. 

Gov.    A  most  audacious  shavehng  —  interdicted 
Above  all  others  by  the  Count. 

Gaoler.  I  hope,  sir, 

I  shall  not  lose  my  perquisites.     The  Sieur 
De  Mauprat  wilt  not  be  reprieved? 

Gov.  Oh,  fear  not : 

The  Count's  commands  by  him  who  came  from  Mauprat 
Are  to  prepare  headsman  and  axe  by  noon  ; 
The  Count  will  give  you  perquisites  enough  — 
Two  deaths  in  one  day  ! 

Gaoler,  Sir,  may  Heaven  reward  him! 

Oh,  by  the  way,  that  troublesome  young  fellow, 
Who  calls  himself  the  prisoner  Huguet's  son 
Is  here  ag^n  —  implores,  weeps,  raves  to  see  him. 

G(n).     Poor  youth,  1  pity  him  ! 

Enter  De  Beringhen,/^//;'^'^./^!'  FRAN901S, 

De  Ber.  \to  FRANfois].     Now,  prithee,  friend. 
Let  go  my  cloak  ;  you  really  discompose  me. 

Fran.     No,  they  will  drive  roe  hence  :  my  father !     Oh  ! 
Let  me  but  see  him  once  —  but  once  —  one  moment ! 

De  Ber.  \to  Governor].     Your  servant,  Messire ;  this  poor 
rascal,  Hugiiet. 
Has  sent  to  see  the  Count  de  Baradas 
Upon  state  secrets,  that  afflict  his  conscience. 
The  Count  can't  leave  his  Majesty  an  instant: 
I  am  his  proxy. 

Gov.  The  Count's  word  is  law ! 

Again,  young  scapegrace !     How  com'st  thou  admitted  ? 

De  Ber.     Oh !  a  most  lilial  fellow  :  Huguet's  son  ! 
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I  found  him  whimpering  in  the  court  below. 
I  pray  his  leave  to  say  good-bye  to  father, 
Before  that  very  long,  unpleasant  journey, 
Father's  about  to  take.     Let  him  wait  here 
Till  I  return. 

Fran.  No;  take  me  with  you. 

De  Ber.  Nay ; 

After  me,  friend  —  the  Public  first ! 

Gov.  The  Count's 

Commands  are  strict.     No  one  must  visit  Huguet 
Without  his  passport. 

De  Ber.  Here  it  is.     Pshaw  !  nonsense ! ' 

I'll  be  your  surety.     See,  my  Cerberus, 
He  is  no  Hercules !  ^ 

Gov.  Well,  you're  responsible. 

Stand  there,  friend.     If,  when  you  come  out,  my  Lord, 
The  youth  slip  in,  ''a%your  fault. 

De  Ber.  So  it  is  I 

[£■.17^  through  the  door  of  the  cell,  followed  by  the 
Gaoler. 

Gov.     Be  calm,  my  lad.     Don't  fret  so.     I  had  once 
A  father,  too !     I'll  not  be  hard  upon  you, 
And  so,  stand  close,     I  must  not  see  you  enter : 
You  understand  !     Between  this  innocent  youth 
And  that  intriguing  monk  there  is,  in  truth, 
A  wide  distinction. 

Reenter  Gaoler, 
Come,  we'll  go  our  rounds; 
I'll  give  you  just  one  quarter  of  an  hour; 
And  if  my  Lord  leave  first,  make  my  excuse. 
Yet  stay,  the  gallery's  long  and  dark  :  no  sentry 
Until  he  reach  the  grate  below.     He'd  best 
Wait  till  I  come.     If  he  should  lose  the  way. 
We  may  not  be  in  call. 

Fran.  I'll  tell  him,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Governor  ai/rf  Gaoler. 

;o  bring  up  from  the  lower  world  the 
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He's  a  wise  son  that  knoweth  his  owa  father.' 

I've  forged  a  precious  one!    So  far,  so  well! 

Alas!  what  then?  this  wretch  hath  sent  to  Baradas  — 

Will  sell  the  scroll  to  ransom  life.     Oh,  Heaven  ! 

On  what  a  thread  hangs  hope !    \Listens  at  the  door^  Lotid 

words  —  a  cry !  [Looks  through  the  keyhole. 

They  struggle !     Ho!  —  the  packet!  !  !  {Tries  to  open  the  door. 

Lost!    He  has  it  — 
The  courtier  has  it —  Huguet,  spite  his  chains, 
Grapples  !  —  well  done !    Now— now !     [Draws  back.\     The 

gallery's  long  — 
And  this  is  left  us  ! 

\1) rawing  his  dagger.,  and  standing  behind  the  door. 

Re-enter  De  Berinchen  with  thepacket. 
Victory  !    Yield  it,  robber— 
Yield  it  —  or  die  —  {_A  short  struggle. 

De  Ber.  Off!  ho!— there!  — 

Fran,  [grappling  with  him\  Death  or  honour ! 

[Exeunt  struggling. 

Scene  II.  —  The  King's  doset  at  the  Louvre.    A  suite  of 

rooms  in  perspective  at  one  side. 

Baradas  and  Orleans, 

Bar.     All  smiles !  the  Cardinal's  swoon  of  yesterday 
Heralds  his  death  to-day.     Could  he  survive, 
It  would  Dot  be  as  minister  —  so  great 
The  King's  resentment  at  the  priest's  defiance ! 
All  smiles !  —    And  yet,  should  this  accursed  De  Mauprat 
Have  given  our  packet  to  another  —  'Sdeath ! 
1  dare  not  think  of  it ! 

Orle.  You've  sent  lo  search  him  ? 

Bar.    Sent,  sir,  to  search?  —  that  hireling  hands  may  find 
Upon  i^im,  naked,  with  its  broken  seal, 
That  scroll,  whose  every  word  is  death  !     No  —  No  — 
These  hands  alone  must  clutch  that  awful  secret. 
I  dare  not  leave  the  palace,  night  or  day, 

1  "  it  is  a  wise  falher  thai  knows  liis  own  child."  —  Aft.  »/  Fen.,  II.,  li. 
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While  Richelieu  lives  —  his  minions — creatures  —  spies  — 
Not  one  must  reach  the  King ! 

Orle.  What  hast  thou  done? 

Bar,    Summon'd  De  Mauprat  hither. 

Orle.  Could  this  Huguet, 

Who  pray'd  thy  presence  with  so  fierce  a  fervour. 
Have  thieved  the  scroll  ? 

Bar.  Huguet  was  housed  with  us. 

The  very  moment  we  dismiss'd  the  courier. 
It  cannot  be !  a  stale  trick  for  reprieve. 
But,  to  make  sure,  I've  sent  our  trustiest  friend 
To  see  and  sift  him. —    Hist!  — here  comes  the  King  — 
How  fare  you,  Sire? 

Enter  Lours. 

Louis.  In  the  same  mind.     I  have 

Decided  !  —  Yes,  he  would  forbid  your  presence, 
My  brother  —  yours,  my  friend,  —  then  Julie,  too  ! 
Thwarts  —  braves  —  defies  —  {Suddenly  turning  to  Baradas] 

We  make  you  minister. 
Gaston,  for  you  —  the  bS-ton  of  our  armies. 
You  love  me,  do  you.  not  ? 

OrU.  Oh,,love  you,  Sire  ? 

\Aside.'\  Never  so  much  as  now. 

Bar.  May  I  deserve 

Your  trust  \asids\  until  you  sign  your  abdication  ! 
My  liege,  but  one  way  left  to  daunt  De  Mauprat, 
And  Julie  to  divorce.  —    We  must  prepare 
The  death-writ ;  what,  though  sign'd  and  seal'd  ?  we  can 
Withhold  the  enforcement. 

Louis.  Ah,  you  may  prepare  it ; 

We  need  not  urge  it  to  effect. 

Bar.  Exactly  1 

No  haste,  my  liege.     {Looking  at  his  watch  and  aside.l    He 
may  live  one  hour  longer. 

Enter  CoURTIER. 
Cour.     The  Lady  Julie,  Sire,  implores  an  audience. 
Louis.     Aha !  repentant  of  her  folly  1  —    Well, 
Admit  her. 
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Bar.  Sire,  she  comes  for  Mauprat's  pardon, 

And  the  conditions  — 

Louis.  You  are  minister  — 

We  leave  to  you  our  answer. 

\_As  Julie  enters,  the  Captain  of  the  Archers  by 
another  door,  and  whispers  Baradas. 
Capt.  The  Chevalier 

De  Mauprat  waits  below. 
Bar.  {asiiW].  Now  the  despatch ! 

[Exit  with  Officer. 

Enter  ]VIAE.. 

Julie.    My  liege,  you  sent  for  me.     1  come  where  Grief 
Should  corai  when  guiltless,  while  the  name  of  King 
Is  holy  on  the  earth  I     Here,  at  the  feet 
Of  Power,  I  kneel  for  mercy. 

Louis.  Mercy,  Julie, 

Is  an  affair  of  state.    The  Cardinal  should 
In  this  be  your  interpreter. 

Julif.  Alas ! 

I  know  not  if  that  mighty  spirit  now 
Stoop  to  the  things  of  earth.     Nay,  while  I  speak. 
Perchance  he  hears  the  orphan  by  the  throne 
Where  kings  themselves  need  pardon;  O  my  liege, 
Be  father  to  the  fatherless ;  in  you 
Dwells  my  last  hope ! 

Enter  Baradas. 

Bar.  {asidel.  He  has  not  the  despatch; 

Smiled,  while  we  search'd,  and  braves  me.  —    Oh  1 

Louis  [gentlyl.  What  wonldst  thou? 

Julie.    A  single  life.  —    Vou  reigu  o'er  millions.  —    What 
Is  one  mait's  life  to  you?  —  and  yet  to  me 
'Tis  France  —  'tis  earth  —  'tis  everything !  —  a  life  — 
A  human  life  —  my  husband's. 

Louis  [dj/Vf^].  Speak  to  her, 

I  am  not  marble,  —  give  her  hope  —  or  — 
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Bar.  Madam, 

Vex  not  your  King,  whose  heart,  too  soft  for  justice, 
Leaves  to  his  ministers  that  solemn  charge. 

[Louis  walks  up  the  stage, 

Julie.     You  were  his  friend. 

Bar.  I  was  before  I  loved  thee. 

Julie.    Loved  me ! 

Bar.  Hush,  Julie ;  couldst  thou  misinterpret 

My  acts,  thoughts,  motives,  nay,  ray  very  words. 
Here  —  in  this  palace? 

Julie.  Now  I  know  I'm  mad ; 

Even  that  memory  fail'd  me. 

Bar.  I  am  young, 

Well-born  and  brave  as  Mauprat  1  —  for  thy  sake 
I  peril  what  he  has  not  —  fortune  —  power ; 
All  to  great  souls  most  dazzling.     I  alone 
Can  save  thee  from  yon  tyrant,  now  my  puppet ! 
Be  mine;  annul  the  mockery  of  this  marriage, 
And  on  the  day  I  clasp  thee  to  my  breast 
De  Mauprat  shall  be  free. 

Julie.  Thou  durst  not  speak 

Thus  in  his  ear  [pointing  to  Louis].   Thou  double  traitor !  — 

tremble  I 
I  will  unmask  thee. 

Bar.  I  will  say  thou  ravest 

And  see  this  scroll !  its  letters  shall  be  blood ! 
Go  to  the  King,  count  with  me  word  for  word ; 
And  while  you  pray  the  life  —  I  write  the  sentence ! 

Julie.     Stay,  stay  {rushing  to  the  King],     You  have  a  kind 
and  princely  heart. 
Though  sometimes  it  is  silent :  you  were  bom 
To  power  —  it  has  not  flush'd  you  into  madness, 
As  it  doth  meaner  men.     Banish  my  hujband  — 
Dissolve  our  marriage  —  cast  me  to  that  grave 
Of  human  ties,  where  hearts  congeal  to  ice. 
In  the  dark  convent's  everlasting  winter  — 
(Surely  eno'  for  justice  —  hate  —  revenge)  — 
But  spare  this  life,  thus  lonely,  scathed,  and  bloomless; 
And  when  thou  stand'st  for  judgment  on  thine  own, 
The  deed  shall  shine  beside  thee  as  an  angel.  ot 
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536  BULWER-LYTTON.  [act  v. 

Louis\>nuchaffected~\.   Go,go,  toBaradas;  annul  thy  marriage, 
And  — 

Julie  {anxiously,  and  watching  his  counienance]    Be  his  bride  ! 

Louis.  A  form,  a  mere  decorum ; 

Thou  know'st  I  love  thee. 

Julie.  O  thou  sea  of  shame, 

And  not  one  star! 

{The  King  goes  up  the  stage,  and  passes  through  the 
suite  of  rooms  at  the  side,  in  evident  emotion. 

Bar.  Well,  thy  election,  Julie  ; 

This  hand  —  his  grave  ! 

Julie.  His  grave  !  and  I  — 

Bar.  Can  save  him.  — 

Swear  to  be  mine. 

Julie.  That  were  a  bitterer  death  ! 

Avaunt,  thou  tempter !     I  did  ask  his  life 
A  boon,  and  not  the  barter  of  dishonour. 
The  heart  can  break,  and  scorn  you :  wreak  your  malice ; 
Adrien  and  I  will  leave  you  this  sad  earth, 
And  pass  together  hand  in  hand  to  Heaven  \ 

Bar.    You  have  decided. 

[  Withdraws  to  the  side  scene  for  a  moment,  and  returns. 
Listen  to  me,  Lady ; 
1  am  no  base  intriguer.     I  adored  thee 
From  the  first  glance  of  those  inspiring  eyes; 
With  thee  entwined  ambition,  hope,  the  future. 
I  will  not  lose  thee!    I  can  place  thee  nearest — 
Ay,  to  the  throne  —  nay,  on  the  throne,  perchance; 
My  star  is  at  its  zenith.     Look  upon  rae  ; 
Hast  thou  decided  ? 

Julie.  No,  no;  you  can  see 

How  weak  I  am:  be  human,  sir  —  one  moment. 

Bar.  \stamfiing  his  foot,  De  Mauprat  appears  at  the  side  of 
the  stage  guarded].     Behold  thy  husband! —    Shall  he 
pass  to  death, 
And  know  thou  couldst  have  saved  him  ? 

Julie.  Adrien,  speak ! 

But  say  you  wish  to  live ! —\i  not,  your  wife. 
Your  slave,  —  do  with  me  as  you  will. 
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De  Maw.  Once  more !  — 

Why  this  is  mercy,  Count !     Oh,  think,  my  Julie, 
Life,  at  the  best,  is  short,  —  but  love  immortal ! 
Bar.  [taking  Julie's  hand].    Ah,  loveliest  — 
Julie.  Go,  that  touch  has  made  rae  iron. 

We  have  decided  —  death  ! 

Bar.  [/tf  De  MaupratJ.     Now  say  to  whom 
Thou  gavest  the  packet,  and  thou  yet  shalt  live. 
De  Mau.     I'll  tell  thee  nothing ! 
Bar.  Hark,  —  the  rack ! 

DeMau.  _     Thy  penance 

For  ever,  wretch !  —  what  rack  is  like  the  conscience  ? 
Julie.     I  shall  be  with  thee  soon. 

Bar.  [giving  the  writ  to  the  Officer].      Hence,   to  the 
headsman ! 
[The  doors  are  throvin  open.      The    Huissier  a«- 
nounces  "  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Duke  de 
Richelieu." 

Enter  Richelieu,  attended  by  Gentlemen,  Pages,  &c.,  pate, 
feeble,  and  leaning  on  Joseph,  followed  by  three  Sec- 
retaries OF  State,  attended  by  Sub-Secretaries  with 
papers,  S^c. 
Julie  [rushing  to  Richelieu].    You  live  — you  live  —  and 

Adriea  shall  not  die ! 
Rich.     Not  if  an  old  man's  prayers,  himself  near  death, 
Can  aught  avail  thee,  daughter !     Count,  you  now 
Hold  what  I  held  on  earth ;  —  one  boon,  my  Lord, 
This  soldier's  life. 

Bar.  The  stake,  —  my  head  !  —  you  said  it. 

I  cannot  lose  one  trick.  —     Remove  your  prisoner. 
Julie.     No  1  —    No !  — 

Enter  l^OTfiS,  from  the  rooms  beyond. 
Rich,  [to  Officer],  Stay,  sir,  one  moment.     My  good  liege, 
Your  worn-out  servant,  willing.  Sire,  to  spare  you 
Some  pain  of  conscience,  would  forestall  your  wishes. 
I  do  resign  my  office. 
De  Mau.  You ! 

Julie.  All's  over ! 
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Rich.    My  end  draws  near.    These  sad  ones.  Sire,  I  love  them. 
1  do  not  ask  his  life ;  but  suffer  justice 
To  halt,  until  1  can  dismiss  his  soul, 
Charged  with  an  old  man's  blessiog- 

Louis.  Surely ! 

Bar.  Sire  — 

Louis.     Silence  —  small  favour  to  a  dying  servant 

Rich.    You  would  consign  your  armies  to  the  baton 
Of  your  most  honoured  brother.     Sire,  so  be  it ! 
Your  minister,  the  Count  de  Baradas ; 
A  most  sagacious  choice  !  —    Your  Secretaries 
Of  State  attend  me,  Sire,  to  render  up 
The  ledgers  of  a  realm.     I  do  beseech  you. 
Suffer  these  noble  gentlemen  to  learn 
The  nature  of  the  glorious  task  that  waits  them. 
Here,  in  my  presence. 

Louis.  You  say  well,  my  Lord, 

[To  Secretaries,  as  he  seats  himself. 
Approach,  sirs. 

Rich.  I  —  I  —  faint !  —  air  —  air ! 

[Joseph   and  a  Gentlemak  assist  him  lo  a  sofa, 
placed  beneath  a  window. 

I  thank  you  — 
Draw  near,  my  children. 

Bar.  He's  too  weak  to  question. 

Nay,  scarce  to  speak;  all's  safe. 

Scene  III. — Manent  Richelieu,  Mauprat,  awi/ Julie,  the 
last  kneeling  beside  the  Cardinal  ;  the  Officer  of  the 
Guard  behind  Mauprat,  Joseph  near  Richelieu,  watch- 
ing the  King.  Louis.  Baradas  at  the  back  of  the  King's 
chair,  anxious  and  disturbed.  Orleans  at  a  greater 
distance,  careless  and  triumphant.  The  Secretaries. 
As  each  Secretary  advances  in  his  turn,  he  takes  the 
portfolios  front  the  Sub- Secretaries. 
First  Sec.  The  affairs  of  Portugal, 

Most  urgent,  Sire ;  One  short  month  since  the  Duke 

Braganza  was  a  rebel. 
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Louis.  And  is  still ! 

First  Sec.  No,  Sire,  he  has  succeeded !  He  is  now 
Crown'd  King  of  Portugal'  —  craves  instant  succour 
Against  the  arms  of  Spain. 

Louis.  We  wil!  not  grant  it 

Against  his  lawful  king.     Eh,  Count  ? 

Bar.  No,  Sire. 

FirsfSec.     But  Spain's  your  deadliest  foe  i  whatever 
Can  weaken  Spain  must  strengthen  France.     The  Cardinal 
ffow/<fj^«rfthe succours ; — [.tc/eOTn/i']balance, Sire, of  Europe! 

Louis.      The    Cardinal!  —  balance  !—     We'll    consider, — 
Eh,  Count  ? 

Bar.     Ves,  Sire ;  —  fall  back. 

First  Sec.  But  — 

Bar.  Oh  !  fall  back,  sir. 

Joseph.  Humph  1 

Second  Sec.    The  affairs  of    England,   Sire,  most  urgent: 
Charles 
The  First  has  lost  a  batde  ^  that  decides 
One  half  his  realm,  —  craves  moneys,  Sire,  and  succour. 

Louis.     He  shall  have  both.  —    Eh,  Baradas  ? 

Bar.  Yes,  Sire. 

(Oh  that  despatch  !  —  my  veins  are  fire  !) 

Rich,  {feebly,  but  with  great  distinctness'].     My  liege  — 
Forgive  me  —  Charles's  cause  is  lost !    A  man. 
Named  Cromwell,'  risen,  —  a  great  man !  —  your  succour 
Would  fail  —  your  loans  be  squander'd !  —     Pause  — reflect* 

Levis.    Reflect.  —    Eh,  Baradas  ? 

Bar.  Reflect,  Sire. 

Joseph.  Humph ! 

*  See  in  Cing:  Mars,  VoI.V.,  the  striking  and  brilliant  chapter  from  which 
the  ii       ■    ■      ■  ■     -  ■      ■    ■ 


■'  In  December,  1640,  the  Portuguese  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  and 
placed  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  on  the  throne  as  John  IV. 

>  The  fight  at  Edgehill,  October  23,  1642,  was  rather  a  drawn  battle  than 
a  decisive  one.     It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  that  Charles'  real 

s  Oliver  Cromwell,  afterwards  Lord-Prolector  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Louis  \aside\.     I  half  repent !    No  successor  to  Richelieu ! 
Round  me  thrones  totter  1  —  dynasties  dissolve  !  — 
The  soil  he  guards  alone  escapes  the  earthquake  ! 

Joseph.     Our  star  not  yet  eclipsed  !  —  you  mark  the  King  ? 
Oh  !  had  we  the  despatch  ! 

Rich.  Ah  !  Joseph  !  —    Child  — 

Would  1  could  help  thee ! 

Enler  Gentleman,  nvhispers  Joseph,  ivho  exit  hastily. 
Bar.  [to  Secretary].     Sir,  fall  back. 
Second  Sec.  But — 

^'^r.  Pshaw,  sir  r 

Third  Sec.  [mysteriousfy^     The  secret  correspondence.  Sire, 
most  urgent,  — 
Accounts  of  spies  —  deserters  —  heretics  — 
Assassins  —  poisoners  —  schemes  against  yourself !  — 
Louis.    Myself!  — mast  urgent !  — [/iw£i«^    on    the   docu- 
ments/]. 
Re-enter  Joseph  with  Francois,  whose  pourpoint  is  streaked 
with  blood.      Francois  passes  behind  the  Cardinal's 
Attendants,  and,  sheltered  by  them  from  the  sight  of 
Baradas,  &c.,/alls  at  RjCHELIEu's  feet. 
Fran.  0  !  my  Lord  I 

^'ch.  Thou  art  bleeding ! 

Fran.    A  scratch  —  I  have  not  fail'd  —      [Gives  the  packet. 
Rich.  Hush !  — 

[Looking  at  the  contents. 
Third  Sec.  [lo  King].  Sire,  the  Spaniards 

Have  reinforced  their  army  on  the  frontiers. 
The  Due  de  Bouilloa  — 

Rich.  Hold !  —     In  this  department  — 

A  paper— here,  Sire,  — read  yourself— then  take 
The  Count's  advice  in't. 

Enter  De  Beringhen  hastily,  and  draws  aside  Baradas. 

[Richelieu  to  Sec^^takv,  giving  an  open  parchment. 
Bar.  [bursting  from    De  Beringhen].     What  I  and  reft  it 
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Joseph.  Fall  back,  son,  it  is  your  turn  now  ! 

Bar.     Death !  —  the  despatch  [ 

Louis  {reading].     To  BouilloD  —  and  sign'd  Orleans ! — 
Baradas,  too  !  —  league  with  our  foes  of  Spain  !  — 
Lead  our  Italian  armies  —  what!  to  Paris!  — 
Capture  the  King —  my  health  requires  repose  — 
Make  me  subscribe  my  proper  abdication  — 
Orleans,  my  brother,  Regent !  —     Saints  of  Heaven ! 
These  are  the  men  I  loved  I 

[Baradas  draws,  —  attempts  to  rush  out,  —  is  ar- 
rested. —  Orleans,  endeavouring  to  escape  more 
quickly,  meets  Joseph's  eye  and  stops  short. 
RiCH^i.mv /alls  back. 

Joseph.  See  to  the  Cardinal ! 

Bar.     He's  dyingi  and  I  yet  shall  dupe  the  King  1 

Louis  [rushing  to  RtCHELiEU].    Richelieu  I  —  Lord  Cardinal ! 
—  'tis  /  resign  !  — 
Reign  thou ! 

Joseph.         Alas  !  too  late  I  —  he  faints ! 

Louis.  Reign,  Richelieu ! 

Rich,  [feebly].     With  absolute  power?  — 

Louis.  Most  absolute  !  —    Oh  I  live  ! 

if  not  for  me  —  for  France ! 

Rich.  France! 

Louis.  Oh  I  this  treason  !  — 

The  army  —  Orleans  —  Bouillon  —  Heavens  I  —  the  Spaniard  !— 
Where  will  they  be  next  week  ?  — 

Rich,  [starting  up].  There,  —  at  my  feet ! 

[To  First  and  Second  Secretary. 
Ere  the  clock  strike  1  —  the  Envoys  have  their  answer  I 

[To  Third  Secretary,  w/'M  a  ring. 
This  to  De  Chavigny '  —  he  knows  the  rest  — 
No  need  of  parchment  here  —  he  must  not  halt 
For  sleep  —  for  food.  —     In  »y  name,  ^  mine  I  —  he  will 
Arrest  the  Due  de  Bouillon  at  the  head 
Of  his  army  I '  —    Hoi  there.  Count  de  Baradas, 
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Thou  hast  lost  the  stake  I  —    Away  with  him !  • 

\As  the  Guards  opm  the  folding-doors,  a  view  of 
the  ante-room  beyond,  lined  -with  CoUKTIERS. 
Baradas  passes  through  the  line. 

Ha!— ha!  — 
\_Snatching  De  Mauprat's  death-iuiirraiit  from  the 
Officer. 
See  here  De  Mauprat's  death-writ,  Julie !  — 
Parchment  for  battledores  !  —    Embrace  your  husband  1  — 
At  last  the  old  man  blesses  you ! 

Julie.  0  joy  ! 

You  are  saved ;  you  live  —  I  hold  you  in  these  arms. 
Mau.     Never  to  part  — 

Julie.  No  —  never,  Adrien  —  never  I 

Louis  \^peevishly\.     One  moment  makes  a  startling  cure, 

Lord  Cardinal. t^ 
Rich.     Ay,  Sire,  for  in  one  moment  there  did  pass 
Into  this  wither'd  frame  the  might  of  France  I  — 
My  own  dear  France —  I  have  thee  yet —  I  have  saved  thee  1 
I  clasp  thee  still  1  —  it  was  thy  voice  that  call'd  me 
Back  from  the  tomb  !  —     What  mistress  like  our  country? 

•  The  passion  of  the  drama  requites  this  catastrophe  for  Baradas.  He 
however  survived  his  disgrace,  though  stripped  of  all  his  rapidly-acquired  for- 
tunes; and  the  daring  that  belonged  to  his  chatacler  vron  hira  distinction  in 
foreign  service.  He  returned  to  France  after  Richelieu's  death,  but  never 
reganed  the  same  court  influence.  He  had  taken  the  vows  of  a  Knight  of 
Malta,  and  Louis  made  him  a  Prior. 

t  The  sudden  resuscitaUon  of  Richelieu  (not  to  strain  too  much  on  the  real 
passion  which  supports  him  in  this  scene]  is  in  eonfotmance  with  the  more  dis- 
simulating part  ol  his  character.  The  extraordinary  mobility  of  his  counte- 
nance (latterly  so  deathlike,  save  when  the  mind  spoke  in  the  features)  always 
lent  itself  to  stage  effect  of  this  nature.  The  Queen  Mother  said  of  him,  that 
she  had  seen  him  one  moment  so  feeble,  cast  down,  and  "  semi-mott,"  that  he 
seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  ghost  —  and  the  next  moment  he  would 
start  up  full  of  animation,  energy,  and  life. 
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Louis.     For  Mauprat's  pardon  — well!     But  Julie,  — Riche- 

Leave  me  one  thing  to  love  I  — 

Rick.  A  subject's  luxury  I 

Yet,  if  you  must  love  something.  Sire,  —  love  me! 
Louis  [smiling  in  spite  of  himself '\.     Fair  proxy  for  a  young 

fresh  demoiselle ! ' 
Rich.     Your  heart  speaks  for  my  clients:  —  Kneel,  my  chil- 
dren, 
And  thank  your  King,  — 

Juli^.  Ah,  tears  like  these,  my  iiege, 

Are  dews  that  mount  to  Heaven. 
Louis.  Rise  —  rise  —  be  happy. 

[Richelieu  beckons  to  De  Berikghen. 
De  Ber.  \falteringly\.    My  lord  —  you  are  —  most  —  happily 

Rich.     But  you  are  pale,  dear  Beringhen :  ^this  air 
Suits  not  your  delicate  frame  —  I  long  have  thought  so :  — 
Sleep  not  another  night  in  Paris:  —  Go,  — 
Or  else  your  precious  life  may  be  in  danger. 
Leave  France,  dear  Beringhen  I 

De  Ber.  I  shall  have  time, 

More  than  I  ask'd  for — to  discuss  the  pat^- 

\Exit  De  Beringhen. 

Rich.  \to  Orleans].     For  you,  repentance  —  absence — and 

confession!  \To  Francois. 

Never  s^yfail  again.  —    Brave  boy  I  [To  Joseph. 

He'll  be  — 
A  Bishop  first. 
Joseph.  Ah,  Cardinal  —  ^ 


1  page  491.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Father 
ore  Richelieu.  Upon  his  death  the  Cardinal 
I  expressions  as:  "J'ai perdu  monbraa  dioit," 
et  Dion  appui."     Martin  {1638)  writes  as  fol- 

B&  ses  services,  on  a  eyz^iri  outre  mesnre  sa 
n  I'elevant  au  niveau  ou  mSme  au^lessus  de  Richelieu,  qui,sui- 
^ciivaias,  n'aur^C  agi  que  d'aptte  ses  iasiHiations.     Apiis  la 
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544  BVLWER-LYTTON.  [act  v. 

Rich-  Ah,  Joseph  I 

\To  Louis  — aj  Du  Mauprat  and Imiaie.  converse  apart. 
See,  my  liege  — see  through  plots  and  counterplots  — 
Through  gain  and  loss  —  through  glory  and  disgrace — 
Along  the  plains,  where  passionate  Discord  rears 
Eternal  Babel '  —  still  the  holy  stream 
Of  human  happiness  glides  on  I 

Louis.  And  must  we 

Thank  for  that  also  —  our  prime  Minister  ? 

Rich.    No  —  let  us  own  it ;  —  there  is  One  above 
Sways  the  harmonious  mystery  of  the  world, 
Ev'n  better  than  prime  ministers  !  —    Alas  I 
Our  glories  float  between  the  earth  and  heaven 
Like  clouds  which  seem  pavilions  of  the  sun. 
And  are  the  playthings  of  the  casual  wind ; 
Sdll,  like  the  cloud  which  drops  on  unseen  crags 
The  dews  the  wild  flower  feeds  on,  our  ambition 
May  from  its  airy  height  drop  gladness  down 
On  unsuspected  virtue ;  —  and  the  flower 
May  bless  the  cloud  when  it  hath  pass'd  away  !  •  ^ 

■•  The  image  and  thi 
passage  in  one  of  the  w 


mart  de  Joseph,  \a  politique  du  cardinal  ne  f^blit  sur  aitcun  point,  et  rien  ne 
patut  change  en  France.  Richelieu,  sans  Joseph,  eEt  toujours  ^t^  le  grand 
Armand :  Joseph,  sins  la  haute  et  patriotique  impulsion  qu'ilrejut  de  Riche- 
lieu, n'eflt  peut-Stte  StS  qu'un  brouillon  ultia-catholique  de  plus." 

1  For  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  languages  at  Babel  see  GeKssis,  XT. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  development  and  the  reception  of  Richdieu  see 
Uacready's  diary  from  Oct.  24,  1S3S,  to  Maich  14, 18^9. 
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APPENDIX. 


SHE   STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 

Page  5.     Goldsmith  on  Sentimental  Comedy. 

The  author  submits  it  to  the  reader  in  his  closet ;  and  hopes 
that  too  much  refinement  will  not  banish  humour  and  character 
from  ours,  as  it  has  already  done  from  the  French  theatre.  In- 
deed, the  French  comedy  is  now  become  so  very  elevated  and 
sentimental  that  it  has  not  only  banished  humour  and  Molifere 
from  the  stage,  but  it  has  banished  all  the  spectators  too. 
Pre/act  to  The  Good-Natured  Man  (1768), 

Which  deserves  the  preference  —  the  weeping  sentimental 
comedy,  so  much  m  fishion  at  present,  or  the  laughing  and 
even  low  comedy  which  seems  to  have  been  last  exhibited  by 
Vanbrugh  and  Cibber ' 

If  we  apply  to  authorities,  all  the  great  masters  in  the  drama- 
tic art  have  but  one  opinion.  Their  rule  is,  that  as  tragedy  dis- 
plays the  calamities  of  the  great,  so  comedy  should  excite  our 
laughter  by  ridiculously  exhibiting  the  follies  of  the  lower  part 
of  mankind.  Boileau,  one  of  the  best  modern  critics,  asserts 
that  comedy  will  not  admit  of  tragic  distress ; 

"  Le  comique,  ennemi  des  soupirs  et  des  pleurs, 
N'admet  point  dans  ses  vers  de  tragiques  douleurs." 

Nor  is  this  rule  without  the  strongest  foundation  in  nature,  as 
the  distresses  of  the  mean  by  no  means  affect  us  so  strongly 
as  the  calamities  of  the  great.  .  .  . 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  and  the  univer- 
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sal  practice  of  former  ages,  a  new  species  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion has  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  sentimental  eomedy, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited,  rather  than  the 
vices  exposed ;  and  the  distresses  rather  than  the  faults  of  man- 
kind make  our  interest  in  the  piece.  These  comedies  have  had 
of  late  great  success,  perhaps  from  their  novelty,  and  also  from 
their  flattering  every  man  in  his  favourite  foible.  In  these  plays 
almost  all  the  characters  are  good,  and  exceedingly  generous; 
they  are  lavish  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the  stage ;  and 
though  they  want  humour,  have  abundance  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing. If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or  foibles,  the  spectator  is 
taught  not  only  to  pardon  but  to  applaud  them,  in  consideration 
of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts ;  so  that  folly,  instead  of  being 
ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  comedy  am  t  t  h  our 
passions,  without  the  power  of  being  truly  p  th  t 

But  there  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  nt  m  t  1  m  dy 
which  will  keep  it  oq  the  stage  in  spite  of    11  th  t  b      aid 

against  it.     It  is  of  all  others  the  moat  ea   ly        tt  Those 

abilities  that  can  hammer  out  a  novel  are  fullj  ifi  t  £  the 
production  of   a  sentimental  comedy.     It  Ij      ffi        t  to 

raise  the  characters  a  little;  to  deck  out  th    h  th       bbon 

or  give  the  heroine  a  title ;  then  to  put  an  in  p  d  d  1  ni  th- 
out  character  or  humour,  into  their  mouths    gi      tl  hty 

good  hearts,  very  fine  clothes;  furnish  a  new  set  of  scenes; 
make  a  pathetic  scene  or  two,  with  a  sprinkling  of  tender  melan- 
choly conversation  through  the  whole ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  ai!  the  ladies  will  cry  and  all  the  gentlemen  applaud. 

Humour  at  present  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  stage; 
and  it  will  soon  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have  nothing 
left  for  it  but  a  fine  coat  and  a  song. 

The  Westminster  Magazine,  17^3. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
His  gallants  are  faultless,  his  women  divine, 
And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine. 

Retaliation,  61-66(1774). 
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Page  19.     Goldsmith  at  Squire  Featherstoa's. 

At  the  close  o£  his  last  holidaj's,  then  a  lad  of  nearly  seven- 
teen, he  left  home  for  Edgeworthstown,  mounted  on  a  borrowed 
hack  which  a  friend  was  to  restore  to  Lissoy,  and  with  store 
of  unaccustomed  wealth,  a  guinea,  in  his  pocket.  The  dehcious 
taste  of  independence  beguiled  him  to  a  loitering,  lingering, 
pleasant  enjoyment  of  the  journey  ;  and  instead  of  finding  him- 
self under  Mr.  Hughes's  roof  at  nightfall,  night  fell  upon  hira 
some  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  direct  road,  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets  of  Ardagh.  But  nothing  could  disconcert  the  owner 
of  the  guinea,  who,  with  a  lofty,  confident  air,  inquired  of  a  per- 
son passing  the  way  to  the  town's  best  house  of  entertainment. 
The  man  addressed  was  the  wag  of  Ardagh,  a  humorous  fencing- 
master,  Mr.  Cornelius  Kelly,  and  the  school-boy  swagger  was 
irresistible  provocation  to  a  jest.  Submissively  be  turned  back 
with  horse  and  rider  till  they  came  within  a  pace  or  two  of  the 
great  Squire  Featherston's,  to  which  he  respectfully  pointed  as 
the  "  best  house  "  of  Ardagh.  Oliver  rang  at  the  gate,  gave  his 
beast  in  charge  with  authoritative  rigour,  and  was  shown,  as  a 
supposed  expected  guest,  into  the  comfortable  parlour  of  the 
squire.  Those  were  days  when  Irish  inn-keepers  and  Irish 
squires  more  nearly  approximated  than  now ;  and  Mr.  Feather- 
ston,  unlike  the  excellent  but  explosive  Mr.  Hardcastle,  is  said 
to  have  seen  the  mistake  and  humoured  it.  Oliver  had  a  sup- 
per which  gave  him  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  follow ;  and  the  attentive  landlord  was  not  only 
forced  to  drink  with  him,  but,  with  a  like  familiar  condescension, 
the  wife  and  pretty  daughter  were  invited  to  the  supper-room. 
Going  to  bed,  he  stopped  to  give  special  instructions  for  a  hot 
cake  to  breakfast ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  dispatched  this 
latter  meal,  and  was  looking  at  his  guinea  with  pathetic  aspect 
of  farewell,  that  the  trutli  was  told  him  by  the  good-natured 
squire.  —  FoKSTEU,  I.,  i. 


Page  31.      The  Royal  Marriage  Act. 


The  Duke  of  Cm 
his    marriage  with 
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Carhatnpton's,  better  known  as  Colonel  Luttrell's  sister),  a  year 
before ;  but  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  subsequent  avowal  of 
his  marriage  with  another  and  more  charming  widow,  Lady 
Waidegrave  (Sir  Edward  Walpole's  natural"  daughter),  the 
King's  indignation  found  vent  in  the  Royal  Marriage  Act ; 
which  was  hotly  opposed  by  the  Whigs  as  an  edict  of  tyranny, 
Lords  Rockingham  and  Camden  contesting  it  at  every  stage 
in  the  Lords,  and  Goldsmith  (perhaps  for  Burke's  sake)  helping 
to  make  It  unpopular  with  the  people.  "  We'll  go  to  France,"  says 
Hastings  to  Miss  Neville,  "  for  there  even  among  slaves  the 
laws  of  marriage  are  respected."  Said  on  the  first  night,  this 
had  directed  repeated  cheering  and  popular  applause  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes. 

FORSTER,  IV.,  xvi. 


Page  53. 

SONG. 
INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SUNG  IN  She  stoops  to  Cottquer. 

Ah,  me  !  when  shall  1  marry  me ! 

Lovers  are  plenty,  but  fail  to  relieve  me : 
He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 
But  1  will  rally,  and  combat  the  ruiner : 

Not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  shall  my  passion  discover : 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her, 

Makes  but  a  penitent,  loses  a  lover. 

Sir,  —  I  send  you  a  small  production  of  the  late  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, which  has  never  been  published,  and  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  totally  lost  had  I  not  secured  it.  He  intended  it  as  a 
song  in  the  character  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  his  admirable 
comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  but  it  was  left  out,  as  Mrs. 
Bulkley,  who  played  the  part,  did  not  sing.  He  sung  it  himself 
in  private  companies  very  agreeably.     The  tune  is  a  pretty  Irish 
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air,  called  The  Humours  of  Balainagairy,  to  wliicli,  he  told 
me,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  adapt  words ;  but  he  has  suc- 
ceeded very  happily  in  these  few  lines.  As  I  could  sing  the 
tune,  and  was  fond  of  them,  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  them 
about  a  year  ago,  just  as  I  was  leaving  London,  and  bidding 
him  adieu  for  that  season,  little  apprehending  that  it  was  a  last 
farewell.  I  preserve  this  little  relick  in  his  own  handwriting 
with  an  affec  donate  care. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

James  Boswell. 

Page  86.     Goldsmith's  Letter  to  Cradock. 

My  Deau  Sir,  — The  Play  has  met  with  a  success  much 
beyond  your  expectations  or  mine.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
your  Epilogue,  which,  however,  could  not  be  used,  but  with  your 
permission  shall  be  printed.  The  story,  in  short,  is  this :  Mur- 
phy sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an  Epilogue  than  an  Epilogue, 
which  was  to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Catley,  and  which  she  approved. 
Mrs.  Bulkley,  hearing  this,  insisted  on  throwing  up  her  part, 
unless,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  theaire,  she  were  per- 
mitted to  speak  the  Epilogue.  In  this  embarrassment  I  thought 
of  making  a  quarrelling  Epilogue  between  Catley  and  her, 
debating  who  should  speak  the  Epilogue,  but  then  Mrs,  Catley 
refused,  after  I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out.  I  was 
then  at  a  loss  indeed;  an  Epilogue  was  to  be  made,  and  for 
none  but  Mrs.  Bulkley.  I  made  one,  and  Colman  thought  it 
too  bad  to  be  spoken ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  try  a  fourth 
time,  and  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing,  as  you'll  shortly  see. 
Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  adventures,  and  which  J  have 
al  last  done  with,  i  cannot  help  saying  that  1  am  very  sick  of 
the  stage;  and  though  I  believe  I  shall  get  three  tolerable 
benefits,  yet  I  shall  upon  the  whole  be  a  loser,  even  in  a  pecuni- 
ary light;  my  ease  and  comfort  t  certainly  lost  while  it  was  in 

I  am,  my  dear  Cradock, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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)  HAVE  BEEN   SPOKEN  FOR  SJie  StOOpS 

Conquer, 


Enter  Mrs.  Bolkley,  who  curtsies  very  low,  as  beginning  to 
speak.     Then  enter  Miss  Catlev,  who  stands  full  before 
'o  the  audience. 


Mrs.  Bulkley.     Hold,  ma'am,  your  pardon.      What's  your 

business  here  ? 
Miss  Cathy.     The  Epilogue. 
Mrs.  Bulkley.  The  Epilogue  ? 

Miss  Catley.  Ves,  the  Epilogue,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.    Sure  you  mistake,  ma'am.    The  Epilogue,  / 

Miss  Catley.     Excuse  me,  ma'am.     The  Author  bid  me  sing 

Eecitative. 

Ye  beaux  and  belles,  that  form  this  splendid  ring, 
Suspend  your  conversation  while  I  sing. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.     Why,  sure  the  girl's  beside  herself !  an  Epi- 
logue of  singing  ? 
A  hopeful  end  indeed  to  such  a  blest  beginning. 
Besides,  a  singer  in  a  comic  set !  — 
Excuse  me,  ma'am,  I  know  the  etiquette. 

Miss  Catley.    What  if  we  leave  it  to  the  house  ? 

Mrs.  Bulkley.  The  house  !  ^Agreed. 

Miss  Catley.  Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.   And  slie,  whose  party's  largest,  shall  proceed. 
And  first,  I  hope  you'll  readily  agree 
I've  all  the  critics  and  the  wits  for  me. 
They,  I  am  sure,  will  answer  my  commands ; 
Ye  candid  judging  few,  liold  up  your  hands. 
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What !  no  return  ?    I  find  too  late,  I  fear, 
That  modern  judges  seldom  enter  here. 

Miss  Cathy.   I'm  for  a  different  set,  —  old  men,  whose  trade  if 
Still  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies ; 

Recitative. 
Who  mump  their  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smiling. 
Still  thus  address  the  fair  with  voice  beguiling  i  — 
Air— Cotillon. 
Turn,  my  fairest,  turn,  if  ever 

Strephon  caught  thy  ravish'd  eye; 
Pity  take  on  your  swdn  so  clever. 
Who  without  your  aid  must  die. 

Yes,  I  shall  die,  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu! 

Yes,  I  must  die,  ho,  ho,  ho,  lio  !    \pa  capo. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.     Let  all  the  old  pay  homage  to  your  merit ; 
Give  me  the  young,  the  gay,  the  men  of  spirit. 
Ye  travell'd  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train, 
Of  French  friseurs,  and  nosegays,  justly  vain, 
Who  take  a  trip  to  Paris  once  a  year 
To  dress,  and  look  like  awkward  Frenchmen  here, — 
Lend  me  your  hands.  —     Oh !  fatal  news  to  tell : 
Their  hands  are  only  lent  to  the  Heinel. 

Miss  Catl^.    Ay,  take  your  travellers  ^  travellers  indeed  ! 
Give  me  my  bonny  Scot,  that  travels  from  the  Tweed. 
Where  are  the  chiels  ?     Ah,  ah,  1  well  discern 
The  smiling  looks  of  each  bewitching  bairn. 

Air —  A  bonny  young  lad  is  my  Jockey. 
I'll  sing  to  amuse  you  by  night  and  by  day 
And  be  unco  merry  when  you  are  but  gay ; 
When  you  with  your  bagpipes  are  ready  to  play. 
My  voice  shall  be  ready  to  carol  away 

With  Sandy,  and  Sawney,  and  Jockey, 
With  Sawney,  and  Jarvie,  and  Jockey. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.     Ye  gamesters,  who,  so  eager  in  pursuit, 
Make  but  of  all  your  fortune  one  va  toute : 
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Ve  jockey  tribe,  whose  slock  of  words  are  few, 
"  I  hold  the  odds.  —     Done,  done,  with  you,  with  you ;  " 
Ye  barristers,  so  fluent  with  grimace, 
"  My  Lord,  —  your  Lordship  misconceives  the  case ;  " 
'  Doctors,  who  cough  and  answer  every  inisfortuner, 
"  I  wish  I'd  been  cali'd  in  a  little  sooner;  " 
Assist  my  cause  with  hands  and  voices  hearty. 
Come  end  the  contest  here,  and  aid  my  party. 

Air — Ballinamony. 

Miss  Cathy.    Ye  brave  Irish  lads,  hark  away  to  the  crack, 
Assist  me,  I  pray,  in  this  woful  attack; 
For  sure  I  don't  wrong  you,  yon  seldom  are  slack, 
When  the  ladies  are  calling,  to  blush,  and  hang  back. 
For  you're  always  polite  and  attentive, 
Still  to  amuse  us  inventive, 
And  death  is  your  only  preventive  ; 
Your  hands  and  your  voices  for  me. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.     Well,  madam,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring. 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring? 

Miss  CatUy.     And  that  our  friendship  may  remain  unbroken. 
What  if  we  leave  the  Epilogue  unspoken  ? 

Mrs.  Bulkley.     Agreed. 

Miss  Cathy.  Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.  And  now  with  late  repentance, 

Un-epilogued  the  poet  waits  his  sentence. 
Condemn  the  stubborn  foot  who  can't  submit 
To  thrive  by  flatterj-,  though  he  starves  by  wit.  [Exeunl. 
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INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  Sl'OKEN  BY  MRS.  BULKLEY  FOK 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Theke  is  a  place,  so  Ariosto  sings, 

A  treasury  for  lost  and  missing  things ; 

Lost  human  wits  have  places  there  assign'd  them, 

And  they,  who  lose  their  senses,  there  may  find  them. 

But  Where's  this  place,  this  storehouse  of  the  age  ? 

The  Moon,  saj-s  he  ;  —  but  I  affirm  the  Stage : 

At  least  in  many  things,  I  think,  I  see 

His  lunar,  and  our  mimic  world  agree. 

Both  shine  at  night ;  for,  but  at  Foote's  alone. 

We  scarce  exhibit  till  the  sun  goes  down: 

Both  prone  to  change,  no  settled  limits  fix: 

And  sure  the  folks  of  both  are  lunatics. 

But  in  this  parallel  my  best  pretence  is. 

That  mortals  visit  both  to  find  their  senses. 

To  this  strange  spot,  rakes,  macaronies,  cits. 

Come  thronging  to  collect  their  scatter'd  wits. 

The  gay  coquette,  who  ogles  all  the  day, 

Comes  here  at  night,  and  goes  a  prude  away. 

Hither  the  affected  city  dame  advancing. 

Who  sighs  for  operas,  and  dotes  on  dancing, 

Taught  by  our  art  her  ridicule  to  pause  on, 

Quits  the  ballet,  and  calls  for  Nancy  Datvson. 

The  gamester  too,  whose  wit's  all  high  or  low, 

Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw. 

Conies  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets. 

Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pay  his  debts. 

The  Mohawk  too,  with  angry  phrases  stored, 

As  '  Dam'me,  sir,'  and  '  Sir,  1  wear  a  sword,' 

Here  lesson'd  for  a  while,  and  hence  retreating, 

Goes  out,  affronts  his  man,  and  takes  a  beating. 
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Here  come  the  sons  of  scandal  and  of  news. 
But  find  no  sense  — for  they  had  none  to  lose. 
Of  all  the  tribe  here  wanting  an  adviser 
Oiir  Author's  the  least  likely  to  grow  wiser; 
Has  he  not  seen  how  you  your  favour  place, 
On  sentimental  queens  and  lords  in  lace  ? 
Without  a  star,  a  coronet  or  garter, 
How  can  the  piece  expect  or  hope  for  quarter? 
No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment :  —  the 
Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy  nature. 
Yes,  he's  far  gone ;  —  and  yet  some  pity  fii 
The  English  laws  forbid  to  punish  lunatics 


THE  RIVAI^. 

Page  93.    Lijies  Substituted  in  the  Prologue. 

After  the  second  production  of  the  play  it  was  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  .stage  for  improvements.  When  it  was 
again  performed  the  following  lines  took  the  place  of  lines  5-10 
in  the  first  Prologue: 

How's  this  !  the  poet's  brief  again  !     Oh  ho ! 
Cast,  I  suppose? 

Att.  Oh  pardonme  — No  — No. 

We  found  the  Court  o'erlooking  stricter  laws, 
Indulgent  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  ; 
Ey  judges  mild,  unused  to  harsh  denial, 
A  rule  was  granted  for  another  (rial. 

Serj.  Then  hark'ec,  Dibble,  did  you  mend  your  pleadings? 
Errors,  no  few,  we've  found  in  our  proceedings. 

Att.     Come,  courage,  sir,  we  did  amend  our  plea. 
Hence  your  new  brief,  and  this  refreshing  fee. 
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THE   SCHOOL   FOR  SCANDAL. 

Page  199.    The  Two  Plots 

Moore's  account  of  the  growth  o  Sh  nd        p  d 

the  steps  by  which  he  ascended  to  as    rj 

interesting  and  instructive.     The  R  va       p      g  b     g 

without  much  thought,  with  that  in  ti  d         m        p 

ception  of  the  right  points  to  recoUe        d  h  m 

observation  the  unconscious  instrum  g  d 

immensely  and  indescribably  diSe  mm         m  ta     n 

Butlh^  School /or  Scandal^  a.  mo\  b  p        rm  n 

every  way  ^required  a  different  h  g  m         h 

floated  in  the  writer's  mind  from  the  moment  when  he  discovered 
his  own  powers,  stimulating  his  invention  and  his  memory  at 
once,  and  prompting  half  a  dozen  beginnings  before  the  right 
path  was  discovered.  Now  it  is  one  story,  now  anotlier,  that 
attracts  his  fancy.  He  will  enlist  those  gossiping  circles  which 
he  feels  by  instinct  to  be  so  serviceable  for  the  stage,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  scheming  woman  and  separate  a  pair  of  lovers. 
Anon,  departing  from  that  idea,  he  will  employ  them  to  bring 
about  the  catastrophe  of  a  loveless  marriage,  in  which  an  old 
husband  and  a  young  wife,  the  very  commonplaces  of  comedy, 
shall  take  a  new  and  original  development  Two  distinct  stories 
rise  in  his  mind  like  two  butterflies  circling  about  each  other, 
keeping  him  for  a  long  time  undecided  which  is  the  beat  for  his 
purpose.  The  first  plot  is  one  which  the  spectator  has  now  a 
tittle  difficulty  in  tracing  through  the  brilliant  scenes  which 
were  originally  intended  to  carry  it  out,  though  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  first  scene  between  Lady  Sneerwell  and  Snake 
which  still  opens  the  comedy.  As  it  now  stands,  this  intimation 
of  her  ladyship's  purpose  is  far  too  important  for  anything  that 
follows,  and  is  apt  to  mystify  the  spectator,  who  finds  little  in 
the  after  scenes  to  justify  it  —  a  confusion  at  once  explained 
when  we  are  made  aware  that  this  was  the  original  motif  oi  the 
entire  piece,  the  object  of  which  was  to  separate,  not  Charles 
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Surface,  but  a  sentimenta!  hero  called  Clarimont  [Clerimont,] 
Florival,  and  other  pastoral  names,  from  the  Maria  whom  he 
loves,  and  who  is  the  ward,  niece,  or  even  step-daughter  of  Lady 
Sneerweli,  a  beautiful  widow  and  leader  of  scandal,  who  loves 
him.  But  while  the  author  is  playing  with  this  plot,  and  design- 
ing fragmentary  scenes  in  which  to  carry  it  out,  the  other  is 
tugging  at  his  fancy  —  an  entirely  distinct  idea,  with  a  gfoup  of 
new  and  individual  characters  :  the  old  man  and  his  wife,  the 
two  contrasted  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  to  have  the  reputation 
of  being  her  lover,  while  the  other  is  the  real  villain.  At  first 
there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  two. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  III. 


Pages  297  and  339.     The  Murder  of  Dentatus  and  the  Affair 
of  Virginia. 

To  the  calamities  received  from  the  enemy,  the  decemvirs 
add  two  flagitious  deeds,  one  abroad,  and  the  other  in  the  city. 
In  the  Sabine  district.  Lucius  Siccius,  who,  during  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  decemvirs,  introduced,  in  secret  conversation  with 
the  common  soldiers,  mention  of  electing  tribunes  and  of  a 
secession,  was  sent  forwards  to  select  a  place  for  a  camp :  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  soldiers  whom  they  had  sent  to 
accompany  him  in  that  expedition,  to  attack  him  in  a  convenient 
place  and  slay  him.  They  did  not  kill  him  with  impunity  ;  for 
several  of  the  assassins  fell  around  him  resisting  them,  whilst, 
possessing  great  personal  strength  and  with  a  courage  equal  to 
that  strength,  he  was  defending  himself  against  them,  now  sur- 
rounded as  he  was.  The  rest  bring  an  account  into  the  camp 
that  Siccius,  when  fighting  bravely,  had  fallen  into  an  ambush, 
and  that  some  soldiers  were  lost  with  him.  At  first  the  narra- 
tors were  believed;  afterwards  a  cohort,  which  went  by  permis- 
sion of  the  decemvirs  to  bury  those  who  had  fallen,  when  they 
observed   that   none  o*f  the   bodies   there   were  stripped,   that 
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Siceius  lay  in  the  middle  with  his  arms,  all  ihe  bodies  being 
turned  towards  him,  whilst  there  was  neither  any  body  of  the 
enemy,  nor  even  any  traces  of  them  as  going  away ;  they  brought 
back  his  body,  saying  that  hu  had  certainly  been  slain  by  his 
own  men.  The  camp  was  now  filled  witli  indignation,  and  it 
was  being  determined  that  Siceius  should  be  forthwith  brought 
to  Kome,  had  not  the  decemvirs  hastened  to  perform  a  military 
funeral  for  him  at  the  public  expense.  He  was  buried  amid  the 
great  grief  of  the  soldiery,  and  with  the  worst  possible  reputation 
of  the  decemvirs  among  the  common  people. 

Another  atrocious  deed  follows  in  the  city,  originating  in  lust, 
attended  with  results  not  less  tragical  than  that  deed  which 
drove  the  Tarquins  from  the  city  and  the  throne  through  the 
injured  chastity  and  violent  death  of  Lucretia :  so  that  the  decem- 
virs not  only  had  the  same  end  as  the  kings  had,  but  the 
same  cause  also  of  losing  their  power.  Appius  Claudius  was 
seized  with  a  criminal  passion  for  violating  the  person  of  a 
young  woman  of  plebeian  condition.  Lucius  Virginius,  the 
girl's  father,  held  an  honourable  rank  among  the  centurions  at 
Algidum,  a  man  of  exemplary  good  conduct  both  at  home  and 
in  the  service.  His  wife  had  been  educated  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  also  were  their  children.  He  had  betrothed  his  daughter  to 
Lucius  Icilius,  who  had  been  a  tribune,  a  man  of  spirit  and  of 
approved  zeal  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  This  young  woman, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  distinguished  for  beauty,  Appius,  burning 
with  desire,  attempted  to  seduce  by  bribes  and  promises ;  and 
when  he  perceived  that  all  the  avenues  (to  the  possession  of 
her)  were  barred  by  modesty,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  cruel  and 
tyrannical  violence.  He  instructed  a  dependent  of  his,  Marcus 
Claudius,  to  claim  the  girl  as  his  slave,  and  not  to  yield  to  those 
who  might  demand  her  interim  retention  of  liberty ;  considering 
that,  because  the  girl's  father  was  absent,  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  committing  the  injury.  The  tool  of  the  decemvir's 
lust  laid  hands  on  the  girl  as  she  was  coming  into  the  forum  (for 
there  in  the  sheds  the  literary  schools  were  held);  calling  her 
"the  daughter  of  his  slave  and  a  slave  herself,"  he  commanded 
her  to  follow  him ;  that  he  would  force  her  away  if  she  demurred. 
The  girl  being  stupified  with  terror,  a  crowd  collects  at  the  cries 
of  the  girl's  nurse,  who  besought  the  protection  o£  the  citizens. 
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The  popular  names  o£  her  father,  Virginius,  and  of  her  spouse, 
Icilius,  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  one.  Their  regard  for  them 
gains  over  their  acquaintances,  whilst  the  heinousness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding gains  over  the  crowd.  She  was  now  safe  from  violence, 
when  the  claimant  says,  "  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  raising 
a  mob ;  that  he  was  proceeding  by  law,  not  by  force."  He  cites 
the  girl  into  court.  Those  who  stood  by  her  advising  her  to 
follow  him,  they  now  reached  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The 
claimant  rehearses  the  farce  well  known  to  the  judge,  as  being 
the  author  of  the  plot,  "  that  a  girl  born  in  his  house,  and 
clandestinely  transferred  from  thence  to  the  house  of  Virginius, 
had  been  fathered  on  the  latter.  That  he  stated  a  thing  ascer- 
tained by  certain  evidence,  and  would  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction 
even  of  Virginius  himself,  whom  the  principal  portion  of  that 
loss  would  concern.  That  it  was  but  just  that  in  the  interim 
the  girl  should  accompany  her  master."  The  advocates  for  Vir- 
ginia, after  they  had  urged  that  Virginius  was  absent  on  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  that  he  would  be  here  in  two  days  if  word 
were  sent  to  him,  that  it  was  unfair  that  in  his  absence  he  should 
run  any  risk  regarding  his  children,  demand  that  he  adjourn  the 
whole  matter  till  the  arrival  of  the  father ;  that  he  should  allow 
the  claim  for  her  interim  liberty  according  to  the  law  passed  by 
himself,  and  not  allow  a  maiden  of  ripe  age  to  encounter  the 
risk  of  her  reputation  before  that  of  her  liberty. 

Appius  prefaced  his  decree  by  observing  that  the  very  law, 
which  Virginius's  friends  were  putting  forward  as  the  ground 
of  their  demand,  clearly  showed  how  much  he  favoured  liberty. 
But  that  liberty  would  find  secure  protection  in  it  on  this  con- 
dition, that  it  varied  neither  with  respect  to  cases  or  persons. 
For  with  respect  to  those  individuals  who  were  claimed  as  free, 
that  point  of  law  was  good,  because  any  person  may  proceed 
by  law  (and  act  for  them)  ;  with  respect  to  her  who  is  in  the 
hands  of'  her  father,  that  there  was  no  other  person  (than  her 
father)  to  whom  her  master  need  relinquish  his  right  of  posses- 
sion. That  it  was  his  determination,  therefore,  that  her  father 
should  be  sent  for :  In  the  mean  time,  that  the  claimant  should 
suffer  no  loss  of  his  right,  but  that  he  should  carry  off  the  girl 
with  him,  and  promise  that  she  should  be  produced  on  the 
arrival  of  him  who  was  called  her  father.     When  many  rather 
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murmured  against  the  injustice  of  this  decision  than  any  oae 
individual  ventured  to  protest  against  it,  the  girl's  uncle,  Publius 
Numitorius,  and  her  betrothed  spouse,  Icilius,  just 
and  way  being  made  through  the  crowd,  the  multitude  thinking 
that  Appius  might  be  most  effectually  resisted  by  the 
tion  of  Icilius,  the  lictor  declares  that  "  he  had  decided  the 
ter,"  and  removes  Icilius,  when  he  attempted  to  raise  his  V' 
Injustice  so  atrocious  would  have  fired  even  a  cool  temper.  "  By 
the  sword,  Appius,"  says  he,  "  I  must  be  removed  hence,  that 
you  may  carry  off  in  silence  that  which  you  wish  to  be  concealed. 
This  young  woman  I  am  about  to  marry,  determined  to  have  a 
lawful  and  chaste  wife.  Wherefore  call  together  ali  the  lictors 
even  of  your  colleagues ;  order  the  rods  and  axes  to  be  had  in 
readiness ;  the  betrothed  wife  of  Icilius  shall  not  remain  without 
her  father's  house.  Though  you  have  taken  from  us  the  aid  of 
our  tribunes,  and  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  commons  of  Rome, 
the  two  bulwarks  for  maintaining  our  liberty,  absolute  dominion 
has  not  therefore  been  given  to  you  over  oiu'  wives  and  children. 
Vent  your  fury  on  our  backs  and  necks  ;  let  chastity  at  least  be 
secure.  If  violence  be  offered  to  her,  I  shall  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  here  present  in  behalf  of  my  spouse; 
Virginius  will  implore  that  of  the  soldiers  in  behalf  of  his  only 
daughter;  we  shall  all  implore  the  protection  of  gods  and  men, 
nor  shall  you  carry  that  sentence  into  effect  without  our  blood. 
I  demand  of  you,  Appius,  consider  again  and  again  to  what 
lengths  you  are  proceedjng.  Let  Virginius,  when  he  comes, 
consider  what  conduct  he  should  pursue  with  respect  to  his 
daughter.  Let  him  only  be  assured  of  this,  that  if  he  yield  to 
the  claims  of  this  man,  he  will  have  to  seek  out  another  match 
for  his  daughter.  As  for  my  part,  in  vindicating  the  liberty  of 
my  spouse,  life  shall  leave  me  sooner  than  my  honour." 

The  multitude  was  now  excited,  and  a  contest  seemed  likely 
to  ensue.  The  lictors  had  taken  their  stand  around  Icilius;  nor 
did  they,  however,  proceed  beyond  threats,  when  Appius  said, 
"  that  it  was  not  Virginia  that  was  defended  by  Icilius,  but  that, 
being  a  restless  man,  and  even  now  breathing  the  spirit  of  the 
tribuneship,  he  was  seeking  an  occasion  for  a  disturbance. 
That  he  would  not  a£Eord  him  material  on  that  day ;  but  in 
order  that  he  may  now  know  that  the  concession  has  been  made 
36  .7 
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rot  to  his  petulance,  but  to  the  absent  Virginius,  to  the  name  of 
father  and  to  liberty,  that  he  would  not  decide  the  cause  on  that 
day,  nor  interpose  a  decree :  that  he  would  request  of  Marcus 
Claudius  to  forego  somewhat  of  his  right,  and  suffer  the  girl  to 
be  bailed  till  the  next  day.  But  unless  the  father  attended  on 
the  following  day,  he  gave  notice  to  Icilius  and  to  men  like 
Icilius,  that  neither  the  founder  would  be  wanting  to  his  own 
law,  nor  firmness  to  the  decemvir;  nor  would  he  assemble  the 
lictors  of  his  colleagues  to  put  down  the  promoters  of  sedition ; 
that  he  would  be  content  with  his  own  licfors."  When  the  time 
of  this  act  of  injustice  was  deferred,  and  the  friends  of  the 
maiden  had  retired,  it  was  first  of  all  determined,  that  the 
brother  of  Icilius  and  the  son  of  Numitorius,  both  active  young 
men,  should  proceed  thence  straightforward  to  the  gate,  and 
that  Virginius  should  be  brought  from  thecamp  with  all  possible 
haste.  That  the  safety  of  the  girl  depended  on  his  being  pres- 
ent next  day  at  the  proper  time,  as  her  protector  from  injury. 
They  proceed  according  to  directions  and  with  all  speed  carry 
the  account  to  her  father.  When  the  claimant  of  the  maiden 
was  pressing  Icilius  to  become  defendajit,  and  give  sureties,  and 
Icilius  said  that  that  was  the  very  thing  he  was  doing,  designedly 
spinning  out  the  time,  until  the  messengers  sent  to  the  camp 
might  gain  time  for  their  journey,  the  multitude  raised  their 
hands  on  all  sides,  and  every  one  showed  himself  ready  fo  go 
surety  for  Icilius,  And  he  with  tears  in  his  eyes  says.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  ;  on  to-morrow  1  will  avail  myself  of  your 
assistance;  at  present  I  have  sufficient  sureties.  Thus  Vir- 
ginia is  bailed  on  the  security  of  her  relations.  Appius  having 
delayed  a  short  time,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  sat  on 
account  of  the  present  case,  when  no  one  applied,  all  other 
concerns  being  given  up  by  reason  of  their  solicitude  about 
the  one,  betook  himself  home,  and  writes  to  his  colleagues  to 
the  camp,  "not  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Virginius,  and 
even  to  keep  him  in  confinement."  This  wicVed  scheme  was 
late,  as  it  deserved  to  be ;  for  Virginius,  having  already  ob- 
tained his  leave,  had  set  out  at  the  first  watch,  while  the  letter 
regarding  his  detention  was  delivered  on  the  following  morning 
to  no  purpose. 

But   in  the   city,    when   the   citizens   were   standing   in   the 
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lany  of  Appius,  the  fatal  beauty  of  the  maiden,   and  the  dire 
necessity  of  the  father.     The  matrons  who  followed  exclaim, 
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"Was  this  the  condition  of  rearing  children?  were  these  the 
rewards  of  chastity  ?"  and  other  things  which  female  grief  on 
such  occasions  suggests,  when  their  complaints  are  so  much 
the  more  affecting,  in  proportion  as  (their  grief)  is  more  in- 
tense from  the  natural  tenderness  of  their  minds.  The  voice 
of  the  men,  and  more  especially  of  leilius,  entirely  turned  on 
the  tribunitian  power,  on  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people 
which  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  on  the  indignities  thrown 

The  multitude  was  excited  partly  by  the  atrocious  nature 
of  the  deed,  partly  by  the  hope  of  recovering  their  liberty 
through  a  favourable  opportunity.  Appius  now  orders  Icilius 
to  be  summoned  before  him,  now  on  refusing  to  come  to  be 
seized  ;  at  length,  when  an  opportunity  of  approaching  him 
was  not  afforded  to  the  beadles,  he  himself  proceeding  through 
the  crowd  with  a  body  of  young  patricians,  orders  him  to  be 
taken  into  confinement.  Now  not  only  the  multitude,  but 
Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Horalins,  the  leaders  of  the 
multitude,  stood  around  Icilius ;  who,  having  repulsed  the 
lictor,  stated,  that  "  if  he  meant  to  proceed  by  law,  they  would 
protect  icilius  from  one  who  was  but  a  private  citizen;  if  he 
desired  to  employ  force,  that  they  would  be  no  bad  match 
for  him  even  then."  Hence  arises  a  furious  scuffle.  The 
decemvir's  lictor  attacks  Valerius  and  Horatius ;  the  fasces 
are  broken  by  the  people.  Appius  ascends  the  tribunal ; 
Horatius  and  Valerius  follow  him.  To  them  the  assembly 
pays  attention,  they  drown  with  clamour  the  voice  of  the 
decemvir.  Now  Valerius  authoritatively  ordered  the  lictors 
to  depart  from  one  who  was  but  a  private  citizen;  when 
Appius,  whose  spirits  were  now  broken,  being  alarmed  for  his 
lite,  betook  himself  into  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forum, 
unknown  to  his  enemies,  with  his  head  covered  up. 

LiVY,  III.,  43-49,  Spillan's  trans. 
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Pages  443  and  456.     Baradas. 

Il  ^toit  n^  en  Bourgogne,  gentilhomme,  et  fut  d'abord  page 

de  la  petite  ^curie.     On  ne  sait  comment  Baradas  vint  k  bout  de 

plaire^  Louis  Xlll  ;  raaisil  y  r^ussit  lellement  que  ce  prince  ne 

"' '       "  '■"''      '"" "  jaloux  des 

X  mois  il  le 
■e,  capitaine 
agne.  £n 
£bris  de  sa 
dettes :   de 

fortune  de 
St  montroit 
le  la  court, 
11.  Ondit 
our  la  hard- 

lui,  Lc  4U1  ouLasiuiia  sa  uisgrace  :  mais  la  ventaDie  cause,  c'est 
que,  voyant  la  repugnance  du  monarque  \  souffrir  le  manage 
de  son  frfere,  en  bon  courtisan,  il  conseilla  i  son  maitre  de  ne  le 
pas  permettre :  par-li  il  se  trouva  li.5  avec  la  cabale  contraire  \ 
Richelieu,  quoiqu'il  fut  ennemi  personnel  de  Chalais,  son  rival 
dans  la  faveur.  Louis  XIII  fut  quelque  temps  sans  r^v^ler  au 
cardinal  la  conduite  de  son  favori ;  mais  enfin,  dans  un  moment 
d'humeur,  ce  secret  lui  ^chappa ;  et  le  ministre,  qui  n'avoit  pas 
pu  plier  ce  jeune  homme  i  d^pendre  de  lui,  et  qui  voyoit  dans 
son  caractfire  altier  un  ^loignement  invincible  pour  la  soumis- 
sion,  le  fit  cong^dier.  —  Asquetil,  1626. 


Page  443.      The  Day  of  Dupes. 

The  Queen  Mother,  Mary  de'  Medici,  steadfastly  holding  by 
the  high-Catholic  and  Spanish  party,  had  determined  to  have 
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one  great  and  final  struggle  with  Richelieu,  and  to  overthrow 
him.  She  was  supported  by  a  formidable  coalition;  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  contemptible  enough  in  himself,  was  yet  the  heir  of  the 
throne,  and  no  one  thought  that  Louis  would  live  long.  Besides 
him  she  had  at  her  back  the  great  House  of  Guise,  £pernon, 
Bassompierre,  Cr^qui,  and  the  two  Marillacs,  the  Marshal, 
and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  The  relief  of  Casale  and  peace 
in  Italy  had  brought  things  to  a  point,  Nevers,  her  foe,  was  w 
be  secured  in  Mantua  by  the  Emperor's  hand :  the  renown  of  the 
Cardinal  was  daily  growing,  as  success  attended  the  French 
arrtis  and  negociations.  But  Casale  being  out  of  peril,  Louis 
XIII.  could  now  no  longer  allege  that  the  Cardinal  was  essential 
for  him  and  for  France :  Richelieu's  very  success,  they  thought, 
might  be  turned  to  his  ruin.  The  Queen  Mother,  however, 
though  she  held  the  place  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  had  little  or 
nothing  of  her  finesse,  her  self-control,  her  high  intelligence; 
she  was  a  brutal  and  violent  woman,  a  fanatic  and  a  partisan. 
Her  means  were  singularly  ill-chosen ;  she  thought  she  could 
overbear  the  weak  King  by  violence ;  —  she  had  heard  Richelieu 
scold  him  like  a  boy;  and  had  observed  that  the  Cardinal's 
■  influence  had  not  suffered  from  his  plain  speaking.  She 
determined  that  she  too  would  speak  out,  and  did  so  with 
emphasis  and  oaths.  The  King  seemed  to  yield  to  her  fierce 
invectives,  to  the  storm  of  passion  with  which  she  overwhelmed 
the  Cardinal  in  his  absence.  Louis  retired  from  her  presence 
in  great  agitation :  and  the  Queen  Mother,  following  up  her 
advantage,  made  him  sign  the  first  of  the  two  despatches,  which 
was  instantly  sent  off  to  Casaie.  No  sooner  had  Louis  signed 
the  document  than  he  rode  off  to  Versailles  to  hunt,  hoping 
thereby  to  find  calm  for  his  troubled  spirit,  and  to  be  rid  of  the 
turmoil  in  the  quiet  of  the  woods,  doubtless  also  thinking  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  to  forget  his  own  weakness  and  ingrati- 
tude towards  his  faithful  servant.  Catherine  de'  Medici  would 
never  have  lost  sight  of  one  of  her  sons  for  a  moment  ;  but 
Mary,  blinded  by  triumph,  stayed  behind  in  Paris,  that  she 
might  enjoy  her  success :  it  cost  her  dear.  The  obsequious 
friends  who  thronged  to  pay  her  court  at  the  Luxembourg  heard 
how  the  Cardinal  was  down  :  how  the  dreadful  scheme  o£  the 
Cardinal's   party,   which   embraced   not  only   the   marriage   of 
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Madame  de  Combalet,  Richelieu's  niece,  to  the  Count  of 
Soissons,  but  the  deposition  of  Louis  XI 11.,  the  seizure  of  the 
throne  and  the  setting  thereon  of  the  Count  and  his  new  spouse, 
had  been  defeated  by  the  plain  speaking  of  the  Queen  Mother : 
how  the  two  Marillacs  should  now  rule  the  state,  the  one  at 
home,  the  other  in  the  field  :  how  the  Spanish  alliance  should 
flourish  and  carry  all  before  it :  how  the  despatch  had  been 
already  sent  off  to  Italy ;  how  the  proud  Cardinal  had  hastily 
packed  up  his  valuables  and  was  perhaps  even  now  on  his  way 
to  Havre.  Swift  couriers  sped  with  the  tidings  to  all  the  hostile 
Courts,  to  Brussels  and  Madrid,  to  Vienna,  even  to  Turin. 
But  while  the  two  Queens  thus  lived  in  this  pleasant  buzz  of 
falsehoods  and  fatal  hopes,  the  vigilant  Cardinal  had  already 
followed  his  master  to  Versailles,  and  in  a  single  interview  had 
smitten  down  all  their  cardboard  fabric.  The  King,  who  had 
seen  clearly  enough  that  their  triumph  would  be  his  own  over- 
throw and  reduction  to  nothingness,  threw  himself  entirely  into 
Richelieu's  hands  ;  and  the  Queens  woke  up  next  morning  to 
find  themselves  and  their  party  the  silly  victims  of  '  The  Day 
of  Dupes.' 

Nor  was  their  punishment  leaden-footed.  The  despatch  to 
Marshal  Marillac  was  recalled:  Gaston  of  Orleans  thought  it  well 
to  yield;  the  Marshal's  staff  was  granted  to  Montmorency  and 
Toiras,  to  reward  or  to  secure  them  :  the  Queen  Mother  was 
forced  to  bow  her  head  and  be  silent;  Queen  Anne  for  the 
moment  was  curbed.  —  Kitchjn,  1630, 

See  the  fuller  and  somewhat  different  account  of  The  Day  of 
Dupes  in  Martin's  Histoire  de  France  under  the  year  1630. 
The  story  of  the  interviews  with  the  Queen  is  vividly  told  by 
Anquetil  in  the  following : 

Le  1 1  novembre,  fete  de  Saint  Martin,  Jour  fameux  dans 
les  fastes  de  I'histoire  de  ce  temps,  et  qu'on  a  nomm^  lajournie 
des  dupes,  est  fix^  pour  cette  explication,  qui  devoit  tout  rac- 
commoder  et  qui  brouilla  tout.  Madame  de  Combalet  est 
admise,  en  presence  du  roi,  ^  I'audience  de  la  reine,  qui  de- 
muroit  au  Luxembourg  :  elle  se  jette  \  ses  pieds  et  lui  demande 
pardon   de   lui   avoir   deplu.      Marie  la   recoit   froidement,   et 
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bienlSt,  lasse  de  se  retenir,  elle  se  laisse  aller  ?i  toute  la  fougue 
de  son  caract&re,  I'accable  du  reproclies  et  d'injures,  la  traite 
d'ambitieuse,  d'ingrate,  de  fourbe,  de  femme  d^bord^e,  et  avec 
tante  de  p^tulence,  que  ie  monarque  ne  peut  la  contenir,  ct  est 
obligf?  de  faire  signe  k  cette  dame  de  se  retirer.  11  t^che  de 
calmer  sa  mfere,  la  conjure  de  se  mod^rer ;  et,  croyant  avoir 
trouv^  un  moment  favorable,  il  appelle  le  cardinal.  Celui-ci, 
qui  avoit  vu  sortlr  sa  nifece  toute  en  larmes,  entre  lui-meme  en 
tremblant.  Cetfe  scfene  commence  et  finit  corome  I'autre.  I.a 
reine,  plus  irrit^equ'adoucie  paries  excuses  de  Richelieu,  qu'elle 
traite  de  soumission  hypocrite,  pleure,  sanglote,  s'^crie  que  le 
cardinal  est  un  perfide,  un  sc<51^rat,  Thomrae  te  plus  m^chant 
et  le  plus  detestable  du  royaume.  "  Vous  ignorez  ses  projets, 
dit-elle  b.  son  fils;  il  n'attend  que  le  moment  ou  le  comte  de 
Soissons  aura  ^pous^  sa  nifece,  pour  lui  mettre  votre  couronne 
sur  la  tete."  —  "  Mais,  madaroe,  lui  disoit  le  roi  attendri  et  ^mu, 
madame,  que  dites-vous  la  ?  A  quel  excSs  vous  transporte  votre 
colore  ?  C'est  un  homme  de  bien  et  d'honneur ;  il  m'a  toujours 
servi  fid^lement ;  je  suis  Ir&s  satisfait  de  lui ;  vous  me  d^sobligei, 
vous  me  mettez  ^  la  gSne  \  j'aurai  de  la  peine  &  revenir  du 
chagrin  que  vous  me  faites."  Peu  touch^e  de  I'dtat  violent  ou 
elle  mettoit  son  fils,  dont  peu  de  choses  alt^roit  la  santtf,  elle 
pers^v&re  dans  son  emportement ;  il  est  oblig^,  pour  mettre  iin 
i  une  sc&ne  aussi  dSsagr^able,  d'ordonner  brusquement  au 
cardinal  de  sortir.  Celui-ci  se  croit  perdu ;  il  se  retire  constem^, 
et  peu  apr&s  le  roi  sort  lui-mSme,  profond^ment  bless^  de  la 
double  offense  de  sa  mSre,  qui  lui  manquoit  si  ouvertement  de 
parole  et  d'dgards.  —  Anquetil,  1630. 

Page  443.     Cinq  Mars  and  Bouillon. 

The  exiles  in  the  north  iiad  been  smitten  back  in  1641  ;  the 
foes  at  Court,  in  spite  of  Richelieu's  most  rigorous  exclusion  of 
all  but  persons  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  himself,  were  still 
active  and  mischievous.  One  of  these.  Cinq  Mars,  the  Grand 
Equerry,  a  mere  boy,  observing  that  the  King  chafed  under  the 
CEUTiinal's  rule,  and  weary  of  the  dulness  of  Court-life,  entered 
on  a  wide  circuit  of  intrigues  with  the  Queen  Mother,  with 
Gaston,  with  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  at  last  with  the  Spanish 
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Court.  He  also  imparted  his  plans  to  young  De  Thou,  his 
friend,  son  of  the  historian  '  Thuanus,'  who  tried  to  dissuade 
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greater  facilities  for  conimuni cation  and  a  refuge  in  case  of 
stress,  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  seemed  to  carry  the  King  com- 
pletely with  him.  Strange  is  this  last  struggle  over  the  dying 
King  and  the  dying  Cardinal.  Richelieu  had  scarcely  strength 
to  continue  his  journey :  while  the  King  commanded  at  the 
siege  of  Perpignan,  the  Minister  lay  at  Tarascon,  within  reach, 
if  things  finally  went  wrong,  of  Avignon  or  even  of  Italy. 

Louis  XIII.,  selfish  and  ungrateful  though  he  might  be, 
knew,  as  by  instinct,  that  he  could  not  stand  a  single  day  in  the 
midst  of  the  bewildering  entanglements  and  risks  of  European 
politics  without  the  support  of  Richeiieu's  iron  hand ;  to  be  free 
was  to  be  miserable;  no  caged  bird  escaping  in  wintry  weather 
would  have  more  lamented  his  release ;  and  Louis  knew  also 
that  if  Richelieu  were  gone  he  would  only  exchange  a  nobler 
for  a  baser  dependence.  It  must  in  justice  be  added  that  there 
was  this  good  point  in  the  King's  character,  that  he  really 
desired  to  advance  the  honour  and  dignity  of  France,  little  as 
he  himself  had  done  for  it :  the  knowledge  of  this  gives  us 
now,  as  on  the  Day  of  Dupes,  the  clue  to  the  King's  conduct, 
and  made  it  possible  for  Richelieu  to  outwit  his  enemies  and 
secure  his  final  triumph.  When  the  moment  came  at  which  the 
plot  against  the  great  Minister  was  to  take  effect,  and  Louis 
should  have  shaken  himself  free,  the  King,  instead  of  deposing 
Richelieu,  sent  Chavigny,  one  of  the  Cardinal's  most  trusted 
adherents,  to  Tarascon,  where  he  was  lying,  with  a  friendly 
message.  The  Cardinal  answered  by  placing  in  Chavigny's 
hands    a   copy   of   the  secret  treaty   between  Cinq   Mars  and 
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Spain.  This  quite  decided  the  King's  action :  he  ordered 
Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thou  to  be  arrested  ;  the  Dukeof  Bouillon, 
who  was  commanding  in  Piedmont,  was  seized,  even  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  shut  up  \n  Casale ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  a,  prisoner  at  Blois.  Then  the  King  rejoined  his  great 
Minister  at  Tarascon,  and  named  him  '  Lieutenant- General  of 
the  realm  with  full  powers,'  Having  thus  finally  placed  all 
authority  in  Richelieu's  hands,  he  returned  to  Paris,  while  the 
Cardinal  slowly  made  his  way  up  the  Rhone.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  to  see  the  dying  Minister,  as  cold  and  hard  as  ever,  a  soul 
of  steel  in  a  body  of  ice,  lying  in  his  barge,  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  move,  while  towed  behind  in  another  boat  were  the 
two  slate-prisoners,  whom  he  was  dragging  to  their  execution  at 
Lyons.  It  was  a  gloomy  triumph,  '  in  the  manner,  but  not  with 
the  glory,  of  the  Roman  consuls  who  entered  the  eternal  city 
widi  their  captives  bound  behind  their  chariot;  an  act  more 
pagan  than  Christian.'  Richelieu  was  stern  and  relentless ;  all 
France,  now  on  his  side,  condemned  as  traitors  the  conspirators 
who  would  have  sold  their  country  to  the  foreigner.  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  scared  by  the  overthrow,  this  time  more  complete  than 
ever,  of  all  his  unpatriotic  schemes,  fled  from  Blois  fo  Bourbon, 
and  thence  sent  to  the  Cardinal  a  full  and  abject  submission, 
buying  once  more  after  his  contemptible  fashion  his  own  par- 
don by  a  mean  and  cowardly  abandonment  of  his  accomplices. 
He  supplied  the  actual  proofs  on  which  Cinq  Mars  and  De 
Thou  were  condemned  and  decapitated  at  Lyons  in  the  autumn 
of  164Z.  Like  some  great  hero  of  antiquity,  Richelieu  had  sent 
worthy  victims  before  him  to  the  shades ;  he  now  made  ready 
to  follow.  He  returned  to  Paris,  carried  in  a  great  litter  with 
the  utmost  care:  as  he  went  none  came  forth  to  bless  him  : 
France  seemed  to  regard  him  with  fear,  amazement,  admiration, 
as  something  scarcely  human.  He  had  now  not  long  to  live : 
these  last  three  months,  however,  saw  his  chief  ambitions  for 
the  State  fulfilled  :  and  as  no  man  ever  identified  himself  more 
distinctly  with  his  country,  we  may  believe  that  the  late  autumn 
months  of  1642  brought  the  dying  Minister  some  sense  of 
happiness,  and  some  reward  for  all  the  manifold  toils  and  perils 
of  his  hfe.  —  KiTCHiN,  1642. 
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